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THOSE  that  of  late  had  fleeter!  far  and  fast 

To  touch  all  shores,  now  leaving  to  the  skill 

Of  others  their  old  craft  seaworthy  still, 

Have  charter'd  this  ;    where,  mindful  of  the  past, 

Our  true  co-mates  regather  round  the  mast, 

Of  diverse  tongue,  but  with  a  common  will 

Here,  in  this  roaring  moon  of  daffodil 

And  crocus,  to  put  forth  and  brave  the  blast ; 

For  some,  descending  from  the  sacred  peak 

Of  hoar  high-templed  Faith,  have  leagued  again 

Their  lot  with  ours  to  rove  the  world  about ; 

And  some  are  wilder  comrades,  sworn  to  seek 

If  any  golden  harbour  be  for  men 

In  seas  of  Death  and  sunless  gulfs  of  Doubt. 

ALFRED   TENNYSON. 
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ON    THE  INFLUENCE   OF    AUTHORITY  IN 
MATTERS  OF  OPINION.1 

MANY  are  the  tricks  of  speech ;  and  it  has  become  almost  a  common- 
place of  our  ^time  to  set  up,  in  matters  of  opinion,  an  opposition 
between  authority  and  truth,  and  to  treat  them  as  excluding  one 
another.  It  would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  set  up  an  opposition 
between  butcher's  meat  and  food.  Commonplaces  of  this  character 
are  no  better  than  expressions  of  a  sentiment,  which  the  understand- 
ing, betraying  its  trust,  allows  to  pass  unexamined  because  it  flatters 
the  prevailing  fashion.  For  the  fashion  is  to  call  in  question,  and 
to  reject  as  needlessly  irksome,  all  such  rules  of  mental  discipline 
as,  within  the  sphere  of  opinion,  require  from  us  a  circumspect  con- 
sideration, according  to  the  subject-matter,  of  the  several  kinds  as 
well  as  degrees  of  evidence.  These  rules  are  troublesome  rules; 
they  sadly  detract  from  the  ease  and  slacken  the  rapidity  of  the 
journey  towards  our  conclusions,  and  thus  postpone  the  enjoyment  of 
mental  rest. 

Sir  Gilbert  Lewis  has  done  good  service,  which  I  hope  rather 
than  expect  will  be  appreciated,  in  republishing  the  valuable  work 
by  his  elder  brother,  Sir  Greorge,  On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  monument  of  that 
learned,  modest,  most  dispassionate,  and  most  able  man.  The 
volume  had  become  extremely  rare,  and  could  only  be  obtained  at 
a  high  price.  Yet  though  the  admirers  were  in  earnest,  the  circle 
of  them  was  very  narrow.  Only  a  few,  a  very  few,  hundred  copies 
ever  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  public.  It  appeared  in  1849,  at 
a  time  when  comparative  calm  prevailed  in  the  world  of  philosophy 
and  speculation.  The  remarkable  sobriety  of  the  author,  his  abhorrence 
of  paradox,  his  indifference  to  ornament,  his  rigidly  conscientious 
handling,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  please  the  palate  of  the  public, 
which  even  then  required,  as  it  now  greatly  more  requires,  highly 
seasoned  food.  Still,  this  unpretending  book,  it  seems,  could  not  die. 
Its  republication  may  probably  make  the  work  known  to  a  new  set 
of  readers ;  and,  as  the  students  of  such  a  book  are  ordinarily  men 

1  An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion.    By  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  Esq.     London,  1849  ;  2nd  edit.  1875. 
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who  severally  act  upon  the  minds  of  others,  it  may,  and  I  hope  will, 
attain  to  an  influence  relatively  wide.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
volume  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  which  would  be 
more  appropriately  placed  in  a  treatise  on  the  Science  of  Politics. 
But  the  main  argument  is  so  important,  that  I  am  desirous  to  pre- 
sent a  summary  which  may  convey  a  fair  conception  of  its  contents, 
and  invite  to  a  direct  examination.  Nor  will  this  be  done  in  the 
spirit  of  a  partisan ;  for  I  shall  try  to  extend  the  conclusion  of 
this  weighty  writer  on  a  point  of  the  utmost  weight,  affecting  not  the 
frame  of  his  argument,  but  its  application. 

I  begin,  too,  with  stating  a  difference,  though  one  of  small 
moment.  Sir  Greorge  Lewis  traces  the  origin  of  the  word  authority 
through  the  Latin  auctor ;  and  the  account  he  gives  is  that  '  an 
auctor  meant  the  creator  or  originator  of  anything.  .  .  .  Hence 
any  person  who  determines  our  belief  is  called  an  auctor.  ...  As 
writers,  particularly  of  history,  were  the  authorities  for  facts,  auctor 
came  to  mean  a  writer.'2  But  the  word  augeo  properly  means  to 
increase,  to  make  to  grow,  not  to  create  ;3  and,  while  it  is  plain  that 
auctor  means  on  the  one  hand  maker  or  originator,  and  on  the  other 
hand  voucher,  surety,  witness,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  last-named 
is  the  original  sense,  and  the  preceding  one  secondary.  The  proper 
idea  is  that  of  one  who  adds.  In  strictness,  this  must  be  adding  to 
what  existed  before,  as  a  witness  adds  to  the  thing  his  testimony 
about  the  thing  ;  a  surety,  his  own  liability  to  the  liability  of  the 
principal.  From  this  original  form  the  meaning  passes  on  to  a 
gradual  creation,  the  creation  of  something  that  receives  successive 
increment,  as  in  *  auctor  frugum ; ' 4  *  generis  nee  Dardanus  auctor.' 5' 
If  my  view  be  sound,  the  use  of  the  word  author  for  writer  is  strictly 
correct,  and  belongs  to  the  original  sense.  An  'author'  comes 
between  us  and  the  facts  or  ideas,  and  adds  to  them  a  Trunks,  or 
ground  of  belief,  in  his  own  assurance  to  us  respecting  them.  And 
Dante  is  dealing  with  the  word  in  its  first  intention  when  he  says, 
addressing  Virgil, 

Tu  se'  il  mio  maestro,  e'l  mio  autore.6 

So  he  himself  explains  it  in  the  Convito  as  l  degno  di  fede  e  di 
ubbidienza ; '  '  des  Grehorsams  und  Glaubens  wiirdig,'  in  the  note  of 
the  King  of  Saxony  to  his  translation  of  the  Poem  ;  but  the  secondary 
sense  is  that  in  Milton : 

Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author,  thou.T 
And  hence  perhaps  we  obtain  the  largest  and  clearest  idea  of '  autho- 

2  P.  6,  note,  edit.  1849,  to  which  all  references  belong. 

•  Scheller  cites  Lucr.  v.  323  and  389,  as  bearing  the  sense  of  creation,  but  they 
in  no  degree  require  it ;  and  I  think  this  interpretation  of  the  word  auctor  has  been, 
so  to  speak,  reflected  upon  it  from  the  known  use  of  the  derivative  authority. 

4  Geary,  i.  27.  •  &n.  iv.  365. 

•  Inferno,  i.  83.  »  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  864. 
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rity,'  as  that  which  comes  between  us  and  an  object,  and  in  relation 
to  us  adds  something  to  the  object  which  is  extrinsic  to  it,  which  is 
apart  from  any  examination  of  it  by  ourselves,  but  which  forms  a 
motive,  of  greater  or  less  weight  as  the  case  may  be,  for  belief  or 
action  respectively  in  their  several  spheres. 

It  is  with  authority  for  belief  or  opinion  alone,  not  distinguishing 
the  two,  that  the  work  before  us  deals.  It  leaves  aside  authority  ap- 
plicable to  action,  whether  freely  or  otherwise,  as  that  of  tlie  law,  of 
the  parent,  of  the  military  officer,  physician,  clergyman,  or  other 
professional  or  specially  instructed  person.  I  shall  presently  take 
a  portion  of  these  topics  into  view. 

Now,  it  would  sound  strangely  in  our  ears  were  any  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  dealers  in  commonplace,  instead  of  proclaiming, 
'  not  authority,  but  truth,'  to  take  for  his  text,  '  not  examination, 
not  inquiry,  but  truth.'  We  should  at  once  reply  that  examination 
1  or  inquiry  was  no  more  in  conflict  with  truth  than  our  road  to 
London  is  in  conflict  with  London.  The  cases  are  parallel.  Inquiry 
is  a  road  to  truth,  and  authority  is  a  road  to  truth.  Identical  in 
aim,  diverse  in  means  and  in  effect,  but  both  resting  on  the  same 
basis.  Inquiry  is  the  more  normal,  the  more  excellent  way ;  but 
penury  of  time  and  faculty  absolutely  precludes  the  human  being 
from  obtaining,  by  this  truly  royal  road,  a  sufficient  stock  of  know- 
ledge for  the  necessary  action  of  life ;  and  authority  is  the  humble 
but  useful  substitute.  Nor  is  the  distinction  between  them  in 
any  sense  one  of  antagonism  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is,  besides  the 
oneness  of  their  ultimate  sanction,  this  notable  affinity  betwixt  them  : 
the  knowledge,  referable  to  action,  which  we  obtain  by  inquiry,  is 
altogether  or  commonly  probable  knowledge ;  and  authority  is  pro- 
bable knowledge  too.  Of  course  both  the  authority  and  the  inquiry 
must  be  regulated  by  the  laws  that  belong  to  their  respective 
kinds.  The  rule  for  us,  in  whatever  case,  is  one :  to  make  the  best 
practicable  use  of  the  best  available  means  for  thinking  truly  and 
acting  rightly,  using  inquiry  where  we  can,  accepting  authority 
where  we  cannot  effectually  use  inquiry. 

Having  taken  this  general  view  of  the  region  before  us,  I  will 
now  follow  the  guidance  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  premising  that  he 
;seems  to  aim  at  working  definitions  rather  than  such  as  are  strictly 
scientific. 

His  inquiry  has  no  reference  to  matters  of  fact ;  and  these  he 
defines  as  *  anything  of  which  we  obtain  a  conviction  from  our 
internal  consciousness,  or  any  individual  event  or  phenomenon  which 
is  the  object  of  sensation.'8 

Disputed  questions  of  fact  pass  into  the  region  of  matters  of 
opinion.  And,  more  largely,  matters  of  opinion  are  *  general  pro- 
positions or  theorems  relating  to  laws  of  nature  or  mind,  principles 

•  P.  l. 
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and  rules  of  human  conduct,  future  probabilities,  deductions  from 
hypotheses,  and  the  like,  about  which  a  doubt  may  reasonably 
exist.'9 

Opinions  may  be  entertained  from  compulsion,  or  from  inducement 
of  interest.10  These,  I  should  say,  may  conveniently  be  called  autho- 
rity improper ;  but  they  rest  upon  authority  proper,  when  embraced 
without  reasoning  because  others,  believed  or  assumed  to  be  com- 
petent, entertain  them. 

'  A  large  proportion  of  the  general  opinions  of  mankind  are 
derived  merely  from  authority.'  u  And  the  advice  of  competent 
judges  has  great  influence  in  questions  of  practice.  When  truths 
have  been  discovered  by  original  inquirers,  and  received  by  compe- 
tent judges,  it  is  principally  by  authority  that  they  are  accredited 
and  diffused.12  Such  adoption  cannot  lead  to  an  improvement  of 
knowledge,  or  to  discovery  of  new  truths  :  '  the  utmost  he  can  hope 
is  to  adopt  the  belief  of  those  who,  at  the  time,  are  least  likely  to  be 
in  error.'  We  are,  of  course,  to  assume  this  proposition  to  apply  to 
the  cases  where  it  is  necessary  or  harmless  to  have  some  belief,  and 
where  there  are  not  such  patent  grounds  for  doubt  or  question  as 
to  recommend  that  valuable  though  sometimes  despised  expedient, 
suspense  of  judgment. 

In  his  second  chapter,  Sir  George  Lewis  shows  the  great  extent 
of  the  opinions  founded  upon  authority.  These  are  such  as  we  derive 
from  instruction  in  childhood,  or  from  seniors,  or  from  fashion.  He 
shows  the  extremely  limited  power  of  inquiry  by  the  working  class;  and 
how  even  the  well-informed  rely  chiefly  on  compendia  and  secondary 
authorities.  He  shows  how,  in  strict  truth,  when  we  act  upon  con- 
clusions of  our  own,  for  which  the  original  reasons  are  no  longer  pre- 
sent to  our  minds,  we  become  authorities  to  ourselves ;  and  the  direct 
action  of  reason  is  as  much  ousted,  as  if  we  were  acting  on  some 
authority  extrinsic  to  us.  Then  there  is  the  deference  shown  in  the 
region  of  practice  to  professional  or  specially  instructed  persons ;  or 
to  friends  having  experience,  which  enables  a  man  to  discern  grounds 
of  belief  invisible  to  the  unpractised  eye.  In  these  matters  we 
take  into  view  the  amount  of  attention  given,  the  ability  of  the 
person,  his  responsibility,  and  his  impartiality.  In  his  third  chapter, 
our  author  delivers,  as  he  passes  on,  a  remarkable  dictum : 

'  That  high  degree  of  intellectual  power  which  we  call  genius, 
and  which  the  ancients  attributed  to  the  inspiration  of  the  gods,  is 
in  itself  inexplicable,  and  can  only  be  judged  by  its  effects.  But 
some  ray  of  that  light  is  requisite  in  order  to  enable  a  person  to  be 
classed  among  the  original  teachers  and  guides  of  mankind.'  13 

Nor  can  I  refuse  the  satisfaction  of  making  another  citation  : 

'  The  moral  sentiments  may  be  so  ill  directed  as  to  deprave  the 
judgment,  even  when  the  understanding  is  remarkably  strong.  Men 
8  P.  3.  10  P.  6.  »  P.  7.  n  p.  8.  "  P.  30. 
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of  this  sort  may  be  great,  but  cannot  be  wise ;  for  by  wisdom  we 
mean  the  power  of  judging  when  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
are  both  in  a  sound  state.  Napoleon  affords  a  striking  instance  of 
the  corruption  of  the  judgment  in  consequence  of  the  misdirection 
of  the  moral  sentiments.'  u 

The  authority  of  the  old  philosophers  as  to  ethical  science 15  was 
much  weakened  by  their  dissensions  ;  while  16  '  astronomy  furnishes 
an  example  of  a  science  as  to  which  there  has  been  a  general  agree- 
ment of  its  professors  for  more  than  a  century.'  Mesmerism,  homoeo- 
pathy, and  phrenology  are  rather  contemptuously  dismissed  as 
'  mock  sciences.' 17  But  the  general  description  of  pretenders  is 
admirable  : 18 

*  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  pretender  to  philosophy 
than  his  readiness  to  explain,  without  examination  or  reflection,  all 
phenomena  which  may  be  presented  to  him.  Doubt,  hesitation, 
suspense  of  the  judgment,  inquiry  before  decision,  balancing  of  appa- 
rently opposite  facts,  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  qualified  and  provisional 
opinion — all  these  are  processes  utterly  foreign  to  his  mind,  and  in- 
dicative, in  his  view,  of  nothing  but  weakness  and  ignorance.' 

Medicine  has  always  been  the  favourite  field  of  pretenders  ;  and 
medical  science  (for  he  does  not  withhold  the  name)  forms  an  im- 
portant exception  to  the  rule  that  '  the  physical  are  better  ascertained 
than  the  moral  sciences.' 19 

Lewis  also  inquires  what  countries,  as  well  as  what  persons  or 
classes,  are  to  be  allowed  to  weigh  in  the  matter  of  authority ; 20  and 
finds,  that  we  may  justly  confine  the  field  of  discussion  to  'the  civilised 
nations  of  Europe,'21  with  the  Greeks  at  their  head,  and  the  Eomans 
as  their  pupils  following  them  : 

'They  made  the  first  great  step  from  barbarism  to  scientific 
knowledge  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  more  difficult,  and  more  important, 
than  any  further  advance  which  they  left  to  be  made  by  their 
successors.' 

He  excludes  not  only  barbarians,  but  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Persians, 
and  Turks,  on  the  ground  of  their  want  of  progress  '  in  political  in- 
stitutions and  scientific  knowledge,'  from  the  suffrage,  so  to  speak, 
or  the  title  to  count  in  that  consent  which  makes  up  authority. 

In  the  light  of  these  remarks,  we  may  approach  his  general 
statement : 22 

£  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  authority  of  the  professors 
of  any  science  is  trustworthy  in  proportion  as  the  points  of  agree- 
ment among  them  are  numerous  and  important,  and  the  points  of 
difference  few  and  unimportant.' 

'  The  opposition  which  is  sometimes  made  between  authority  and 
reason  rests  on  a  confusion  of  thought.' 23 

"  P.  38.  «»  P.  44.  "  P.  43.  "  P.  51.  18  P.  56. 

19  P.  67.  20  P.  59.  21  P.  60.  2J  P.  50.  «  P.  63. 
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And  this  confusion  is  favoured  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  mind, 
after  the  choice  of  its  guide,  becomes  passive,  partly  by  the  use  of  the 
word  authority,  in  certain  cases,  for  coercive  power.  But — 

*  The  choice  of  a  guide  is  as  much  a  matter  of  free  determina- 
tion as  the  adoption  of  an  opinion  on  argumentative  grounds.' M  He 
illustrates  the  position  by  reference  to  the  case  of  a  Eoman  Catholic.25 
The  illustration  becomes  most  forcible  when,  among  Roman  Catholics 
of  various  colours,  we  choose  the  school  which  has  now  gained, 
whether  finally  or  provisionally,  the  upper  hand  in  the  Latin  Church. 
The  determination  to  accept  as  the  final  rule  of  belief  all  declarations 
by  the  Pope,  which  the  Pope  himself  may  define  to  be  ex  cathedra, 
is  as  much  an  act  of  '  private  individual  judgment '  as  if  the  deter- 
mination were  to  follow  Luther,  or  Wesley,  or  Swedenborg.  I  venture 
upon  adding  that,  if  this  decision  be  taken  lightly  and  without 
observance  of  the  general  rules  which  reasonably  guide  mankind  in 
the  search  for  truth,  it  may  even  be  an  use  of  private  judgment  in  the 
highest  degree  licentious.  The  servant  in  the  parable  who  wrapped 
his  talent  in  a  napkin,  and  thus  (as  it  were)  gave  it  away  from  his 
own  use,  exercised  his  private  judgment  just  as  much  as  the  fellow- 
servant  who  employed  it  constantly  and  steadily,  and  obtained  large 
increase  from  it.  He  used  his  private  judgment  as  much  ;  only  he 
used  it  in  a  wrong  direction — just  as  if  a  free  citizen  of  this  country 
were  to  repair  to  a  country  where  slavery  prevails,  and  there  to  sell 
himself  into  bondage. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  '  The  Applicability  of  the  Principle 
of  Authority  to  Questions  of  Religion.'  And  it  begins  with  a  brief 
description,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  general  subject,  and  there- 
fore to  all  of  the  earlier  chapters.  In  it  he  shows  how  the  authority 
of  which  he  treats  is  not  that  of  individuals  only.  Traditive  systems 
grow  up  in  a  course  of  generations,  and  by  collection,  purgation, 
adjustment,  and  enlargement  or  advance,  acquire  those  kinds  and 
degrees  of  adhesion  according  to  which  l  a  trustworthy  authority 
may  at  length  be  formed,  to  which  a  person  uninformed  on  the 
subject  may  reasonably  defer.' 26  He  proceeds : 

'This  description,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  religion,  or  at 
least  is  only  applicable  to  it  within  certain  limits.' 

Now,  thus  far  I  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel :  I  must,  how- 
ever, canvass  the  limits  within  which  the  principle  of  authority  is 
legitimately  applicable  to  the  choice  of  a  religion. 

The  '  at  least '  of  the  sentence  I  have  quoted  spans  a  gulf  of  a 
breadth  immeasurable.  The  assertion  without '  at  least '  is  that  the 
doctrine  of  authority  has  no  application  to  religion.  But,  with  the 
pacifying  intervention  of  this  useful  mediator,  the  proposition  only 
asserts  that  the  application  of  it  is  limited  and  conditional.  To  this 
assertion  there  may  be  objectors ;  but  surely  no  other  than  such  as 
24  P.  63.  M  P.  64.  »  P.  67. 
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embrace,  in  all  its  extravagance,  as  a  rule  of  belief  and  action  for  the 
human  being,  the  rule  that  he  is  to  be  prout  cadaver,  vel  baculus 
in  manu  ambulantis.  Short  of  this,  there  would  not  be  on  the 
believing  or  affirmative  side  of  the  gulf  a  single  opponent.  Vaticanism, 
for  example,  might  point  out  that  there  are  many  Papal  utterances 
beyond  the  line  of  the  obligatory  definition,  many  pious  opinions 
broadly  distinguished  from  articles  of  faith,  many  propositions 
belonging  to  the  subject-matter  of  religion  which  may  be  freely 
affirmed  or  denied  without  peril.  Such  would  be  it's  theory ;  and 
even  in  its  practice  it  does  not  and  cannot  wholly  shut  out  the 
immediate  action  of  the  mind  on  the  object,  or  the  impressions  or 
conclusions  which  may  follow  from  the  theory,  and  which  are  things 
distinct  from  it. 

It  is,  however,  clear  upon  the  whole,  that  the  '  at  least '  in  the 
foregoing  proposition  really  sets  aside  the  unqualified  form  which 
immediately  precedes  it,  and  that  the  candour  of  the  author's  mind 
led  him  to  conclude  that  the  principle  of  authority  was  truly  appli- 
cable to  the  subject  of  religion,  '  within  certain  limits.' 

What  those  limits  are,  he  presently  proceeds  to  explain. 

He  conceives,  in  the  first  place,  that  '  all  nations  have  agreed  in 
the  substantial  recognition  of  a  divine  power,  superhuman  and  imper- 
ceptible by  our  senses.' 27  Nearly  all  human  opinion,  and  all  the 
human  opinion  entitled  to  weight,  has  concurred  in  this  affirmation. 

Secondly,  he  conceives  that  the  whole  civilised  or  authoritative 
world  has  also  agreed  in  the  acceptance  of  Christianity. 

'  Christendom  includes  the  entire  civilised  world  ;  that  is  to  say 
all  nations  whose  agreement  on  a  matter  of  opinion  has  any  real 
weight  or  authority. ' 28 

This,  however,  he  limits  to  the  acceptance  of  c  some  form  of  the 
Christian  religion.'  He  proceeds  to  show  that  the  nations  are  not 
agreed  in  the  acceptance  of  a  particular  Church  ;  that  the  rule  of 
Vincentius,  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus,  is  inca- 
pable of  a  strictly  literal  application  ;  and  generally  ;  there  is  no 
consent  of  competent  judges  over  the  civilised  world.  Inconsistent 
and  opposite  forms  of  Christianity  continue  to  exist  side  by  side.' i9 

He  has  still,  however,  another  very  important  concession  to  make 
to  particular  Churches.  The  authority  of  the  Church  of  England  (and, 
if  we  understand  him  right,  of  every  Church)  is  limited  to  its  ow-n 
members.  So  limited,  he  thinks  Hooker  is  right  in  considering  it  to 
be  'more  competent,  in  a  corporate  capacity,  to  decide  doubtful 
questions  than  any  of  its  individual  members.' 

The  candour,  acumen,  broadth,  and  attainments  of  Lewis  give 
a  great  weight  to  the  convictions  he  has  thus  expressed.  They  may 
be  summed  up  in  few  words  as  follows : 

27  P.  69.  *>  P.  69.  »  P.  97. 
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1.  The  consent  of  mankind  binds  us  in  reason  to  acknowledge  the 
being  of  God. 

2.  The  consent  of  civilised  mankind  similarly  binds  us  to  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity. 

3.  The    details  of  Christianity  are  contested ;  but  in    doubtful 
questions  the  Church,  and,  e.g.,  the  Church  of  England  at  large,  with 
respect  to  its  own  members,  is  more  competent  than  they  are  indivi- 
dually ;  and  the  business  and  duty  of  a  reasonable  man,  so  far  as  in 
these  matters  he  is  bound  to  have  an  opinion,  is  to  follow  the  best 
opinion. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  suppose  that  our  author  would  have 
placed  the  obligation  implied  by  the  third  proposition  on  a  level,  in 
point  of  stringency,  with  that  of  the  two  former.  He  would,  I  pre- 
sume, have  said  (in  technical  language),  a  readiness  of  the  individual 
to  submit  himself  was  in  this  case  of  imperfect,  but  in  those  of  perfect 
obligation. 

Nor,  we  are  safe  in  supposing,  would  he  have  held  it  a  duty  to 
know  all  that  had  been  considered  and  determined  by  a  Church,  or  to 
refrain  from  any  testing  inquiries,  but  only  to  have  practical  dealings 
with  what  offered  itself  to  the  mind  in  the  course  of  Providence 
and  of  duty,  and  to  conduct  inquiry  according  to  the  true  laws  of 
reason. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Hooker  has  placed  the  doctrine  of 
submission  in  matter  of  opinion  to  a  local  or  special  Church  higher 
than,  if  he  had  had  the  experience  of  the  last  three  centuries  to 
assist  him,  he  would  have  thought  safe  ;  and  that  Lewis,  who  had 
not  a  particle  of  egoism  or  self-assertion  to  sharpen  unduly  his 
critical  faculty,  may  in  this  remarkable  instance  have  been  to  a 
limited  extent  amiably  misled  by  deference  to  a  great  writer.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  ground  for  supposing  that, 
on  the  premisses  which  sustain  the  first  two  propositions,  we  ought  to 
widen  the  conclusions  at  which  Lewis  has  arrived ;  and  this  not  so 
much  upon  ecclesiastical  principles,  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  a 
particular  Church,  or  of  the  Church  at  large,  qua  Church,  as  upon 
philosophical  principles,  in  deference  to  that  general  sense  of  man- 
kind, which  in  such  matters  is  entitled  to  claim  authority.  I  take 
my  departure,  however,  from  the  standing-ground  of  the  two  proposi- 
tions, and  do  not  go  behind  them,  or  argue  with  such  as  contend,  in 
opposition  to  Lewis,  that  there  is  no  just  authority  of  consent  in 
existence  with  respect  either  to  the  existence  of  God,  or  the  accep- 
tance of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  the  first  place,  belief  in  God  surely  implies  much  more  than 
that  He  is  superhuman  and  imperceptible.  It  seems  to  involve,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  following  particulars,  which  Lewis  has  not  specified, 
but  may  by  no  means  have  intended  to  exclude. 

1.  That  He  is  conceived  of  as  possessing  in  Himself  all  attributes 
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whatsoever  which  conduce  to  excellence,  and  these  in  a  degree  indefi- 
nitely beyond  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  measure. 

2.  Over  and  above  what  He  is  in  Himself,  He  is  conceived  of  as 
standing  in  certain  relations  to  us  ;  as  carrying  on  a  moral  government 
of  the  world.     He  is  held  to  prescribe  and  favour  what  is  right ;  to 
forbid  and  regard  with  displeasure  what  is  wrong ;  and  to  dispose  the 
courses  of  events  in  such  a  way  that,  in  general  and  upon  the  whole, 
there  is  a  tendency  of  virtue  to  bring  satisfaction  and  happiness,  and 
of  vice  to  entail  the  reverse  of  these,  even  when  appearances,  and 
external  advantages,  might  not  convey  such  an  indication. 

3.  The  same  wide  consent  of  mankind,  which  sustains  belief  in  a 
God,  and  invests  Him  with  a  certain  character,  has  everywhere  per-, 
ceptibly,  though  variably  and  sometimes  with  a  great  vagueness  of 
outline,  carried  the  sphere  of  the  moral  government  which  it  assigns 
to  Him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  world.     In  that  larger  region, 
though  it  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  narrow  view,  the  belief 
of  theistical  mankind  has  been,  that  the  laws  of  this  moral  govern- 
ment would  be  more   clearly   developed,  and  the   normal   relation 
between  good  and  evil,  and  between  their  respective  consequences, 
fully  established. 

4.  Along,  therefore,  with  belief  in  a  (rod  we  have  to  register  the 
acknowledgment  of  another  truth,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
man,  which  has  had  a  not  less  ample  acceptance  in  all  the  quarters 
from  whence  the  elements  of  authority  can  be  drawn  ;  and  has,  indeed, 
in  the  darkest  periods  and  places  of  religion,  been  found  difficult  to 
eradicate,  even  when  the  Divine  Idea  had  been  so  broken  up  and  de- 
graded, as  to  seem  divested  of  all  its  most  splendid  attributes. 

In  the  second  place,  I  come  to  the  proposition  of  Sir  George  Lewis, 
that  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  is  required  of  us.  by  a  scientific 
application  of  the  principle  of  authority,  but  without  any  reference 
to  this  or  that  particular  form,  or  tenet,  of  the  religion. 

But  as  we  found,  in  the  prior  instance  of  simple  theism,  that  the 
authority  of  consent  would  carry  us  much  beyond  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  disembodied  abstraction,  so,  upon  examining  the  case  of 
Christianity,  we  shall  find  that  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
under  that  name  as  part  of  the  common  knowledge  and  common 
patrimony  of  men  is  not  a  bare  skeleton,  but  is  instinct  with  vital 
warmth  from  a  centre,  and  has  the  character,  notwithstanding  all  the 
dissensions  that  prevail,  of  a  living  and  working  system  not  without 
the  most  essential  features  of  an  unity. 

This  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  as  to  the  following  points  : 

1.  The  doctrine  of  Ee\  elation. 

2.  The  use  of  Sacraments. 

3.  The  Christian  Ethics. 

4.  The  Creed. 

5.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation. 
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1.  Eegarded  historically,  believers  in  Christ,  casting  anchor,  so  to 
speak,  in  an  older  dispensation,  have  uniformly  acknowledged  that 
God  had  '  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners ' 30  made  Himself 
known  to  the  rational  mind  of  man  by  a  special  communication  or 
inspiration,  over  and  above  that  knowledge  of  Himself  which  He  had 
imparted  by  the  books  of  nature  and  of  life  or  experience.     And  this 
finally  in  the  Gospel.     They  therefore  have  held  themselves  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  special  treasure  of  divine  knowledge,  communicated 
in  a  manner  which  carried  with  it  a  peculiar  certainty ;  and  such  a 
belief,  called  the  belief  in  inspiration,  and  pervading  the  whole  of 
Christendom  from  the  very  first,  is  of  itself  a  material  amplification 
of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  mere  name  of  Christianity. 

2.  Next,  there  is  a  similar  universality  of  Christian  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  certain  rites  called  Sacraments,  as  essentially 
belonging  to,  and  marking  out  to  view,  the  Christian  scheme.    I  have 
nothing  here  to  do  with  the  question  whether  the  Christian  Sacra- 
ments  are   two  or   seven,  or   any   other   number   in   particular,  or 
whether,  as  was  suggested   by  Bishop  Pecock   in   conformity   with 
St.  Augustine  and  others,  the  word  be  in  itself  susceptible  of  even  a 
wider  application.     Nor  again  with  the  various  bodies  of  separatists 
who  at  different  times  have  rejected  infant  baptism.     The  fact  that,, 
rejecting  the  catholic  and  immemorial  practice  of  baptism  in  infancy, 
they  should  still  have  retained  the  rite,  renders  them  even  stronger 
witnesses  in  its  favour  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  agreed 
as  to  the  proper  season  of  administration.     Again,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  sacraments  have  not  been  held   as  bare  signs.     Even  the 
Scotch  early  Reformers,  who  may  be  said  to  represent   a  kind  of 
ultima  Thule  in  the  opinions  of  the  day,  did  '  utterly  damn '  those 
who  thus  held.     They  have  been  deemed,  according  to  the  Anglican 
definition,  to  be  4  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace.'     When  the  exact  relation  of  the  sign  to  the  thing  signified 
comes  to  be  considered,  then  indeed  no  inconsiderable  body  of  differ- 
ences comes  into  view,  and  the  argument  of  consent  can  hardly  be 
pressed  within  the  definitions  of  our  author.     But  up  to  that  point 
it  is  strictly  applicable.     The  very  limited  exception  of  a  society 
founded  among  the  English  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  scarcely  embracing  a  thousandth  part  even  of  that  race,  and 
unable  to  quote   by  way  of  precedent 31    more  than    a   handful  of 
dubious  individual  cases  in  all  history,  cannot,  however  respectable 
on   social  grounds,    constitute  an   appreciable   deduction   from   the 
weight  of  the  Christian  testimony.     It  could  hardly  be  taken  into 
account  if  it  had,  which  it  has  not,  at  any  time  developed  into  a 
theology  that  basis  of  sentiment  on  which  it  mainly  reposes. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Christian  consent  sustains  a 

30  Heb.  i.  1.  SI  Barclay's  Apology,  Prop.  xii.  Objection  6. 
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system  of  morality  which  is  no  less  distinctive  of  the  Gospel  than  is 
its  doctrine. 

Lewis  has  nowhere  applied  to  morality  the  limitations  to  which 
he  considered  that  religion  must  submit  before  it  could  take  the 
benefit  of  the  scientific  principle  of  authority.  He  appears  to  hold 
that  morality  enjoys  authority  in  a  manner  substantially  the  same 
as  other  established  knowledge.  It  is  plain  that  the  authority  of 
consent  tells  in  its  behalf  more  widely  than  in  behalf  of  Christianity. 
Not,  however,  as  to  any  complete  code,  for  here  too  we  have  to 
contend  with  something  of  the  same  difficulty,  arising  from  diversity 
about  particulars,  as  in  the  case  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  but  as  to  this 
great  and  broad  proposition,  that  there  exists  a  law  of  duty,  what 
Sophocles  called  a  v-fyiTrovf  Z/G//.OS,  binding  man  and  man.  We  find 
abundant  evidence  of  this  in  a  multitude  of  quarters  beyond  the 
precinct  of  Divine  Revelation  :  in  the  various  systems  of  religion,  es- 
pecially as  they  were  projected  by  their  founders,  for  example  in  that 
of  Mahomet ;  in  the  provisions  of  public  law,  in  the  works  of  many 
philosophers,  in  primitive  manners  as  they  are  developed  by  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  or,  much  more  fully  and  less  conventionally,  by 
the  poems  of  Homer.  All  these  were  with  great  variation,  both  as  to 
the  behaviour  enjoined,  and  as  to  the  persons  towards  whom  such 
behaviour  was  binding.  But  the  Christian  morality,  gathering 
together  the  scattered  fragments,  and  building  them  into  a  great 
temple  of  Duty,  was  a  new  thing  as  a  whole,  though  in  respect  to  its 
basis,  and  to  the  acknowledgment  and  even  the  practice  of  its  parts 
disjoint edly,  it  was  able  to  call  in  the  aid  of  non-christian  and 
pre-christian  testimony.  The  culmination  and  perfection  of  the 
Christian  morality  was  found  in  that  high  and  severe  doctrine  of 
marriage,  against  which,  we,  may  confidently  anticipate,  and  almost 
venture  to  predict,  that  the  anti-christian  spirit  will  direct  its  first 
great  attack,  encouraged  by  those  preliminary  operations  in  the 
legislative  recognition  of  divorce  which  have  already,  from  a  variety 
of  ill- omened  causes,  found  a  place  upon  our  own,  as  well  as  upon 
other  statute-books. 

Some  have  been  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  wide  recognition,  at 
the  present  day,  of  ethical  doctrines  in  practical  forms  is  due  not  to 
Christianity,  but  to  the  progress  of  civilisation.  In  answer  to  them, 
I  will  only  halt  for  a  moment,  to  ask  the'  question  how  it  came 
that  the  Greek  and,  in  its  turn,  the  Roman  civilisation,  each  ad- 
vancing to  so  great  a  height,  did  not  similarly  elevate  the  moral 
standards.  And  I  shall  by  anticipation  put  in  a  caveat  against  any 
attempt  to  reply  merely  by  exhibiting  here  and  there  an  unit  picked 
out  of  the  philosophic  schools,  or  the  ideal  pictures  which  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  a  tragedian  ;  pictures  which  have  no  more  to 
do  with  the  practical  life  of  contemporary  Greece,  than  have  the  re- 
presentations of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child,  so  much  admired  in  our 
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galleries,  with  the  lives  and  characters  of  those  who  look  on  them,  or 
in  most  instances  of  those  who  have  painted  them.     A  comparison 
between  Epictetus  and  Paley,  or  between  Aristotle  and  Escobar,  would 
be  curious,  but  would  not  touch  the  point.     I  do  not  inquire  how 
low  some  Christian  may  have  descended,  or  how  high  some  heathen 
may  have  risen,  in   theory,  any  more  than  in  practice.      When  I 
speak  of  the  morality  of  a  religion,  I  mean  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices for  which  it  has  obtained  the  assent  of  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man  ;  which  it  has  incorporated  into  the  acknowledged  and  standing 
code  of  its  professors  ;  which  it  has  exhibited  in  the  traditional  prac- 
tices, sometimes  of  the  generality,  sometimes  only  of  the  best.     But 
this  is  a  large  subject,  and  lies  apart.     My  present  argument  is  only  i 
with  those  who,  like  Sir  George  Lewis,  hold  that  Christianity  lies  • 
within  the  true  scope  of  the   principle   of  authority,  but  do  not  |\ 
develope  the  phrase  Christianity  into  its  specific  meanings. 

To  such  it  may  be  fairly  put  that  under  this  name  of  Christia- 
nity we  are  to  understand  something  that  has  some  sort  of  claims 
and  sanctions  peculiarly  its  own  ;  for  it  is  not  religion  only,  but 
Christian  religion,  which  comes  to  us  accredited  by  legitimate 
authority.  Now  I  hope  to  obtain  a  general  assent  when  I  contend 
that  Christianity  can  have  no  exclusive  or  preferential  claim  upon 
us,  unless  that,  which  distinguishes  it  as  a  religion,  has  some  pro- 
portionate representation  in  the  sphere  of  morality.  In  its  ultimate, 
general,  and  permanent  effects  upon  morality,  largely  understood,  the 
test  of  the  value  of  a  religion  is  to  be  found  ;  and  if  mankind,  in  its 
most  enlightened  portions,  has  lent  the  weight  of  its  authority  to 
Christianity,  we  must  needs  understand  the  word  to  carry  and  include 
some  moral  elements  due  and  peculiar  to  the  religious  system. 

And  it  is  not  difficult  to  sketch  in  outline  some  at  least  of  the 
features  which  give  speciality  to  Christian  morals,  without  disturbing 
their  relation  to  the  general,  and  especially  the  best,  non-Christian 
morality  of  mankind.  First  and  foremost,  they  are  founded  on  the 
character  and  pattern  of  a  Person,  even  more,  if  possible,  than  on 
his  words.  In  Him  they  recognise  the  standard  of  consummate  and 
divine  perfection.  Secondly,  they  draw  all  forms  of  duty,  to  Grod, 
to  men,  and  to  ourselves,  from  one  and  the  same  source.  Thirdly, 
they  are  to  be  practised  towards  all  men  alike,  independently  of 
station  or  race,  or  even  life  or  creed.  Fourthly,  they  are  meant  and 
fitted  for  all  men  equally  to  hold  ;  and  their  most  profound  vitality,  if 
not  their  largest  and  most  varied  development,  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  lowly  and  uninstructed,  in  whose  minds  and  hearts  it  has,  for 
the  most  part,  fewer  and  less  formidable  barriers  to  surmount,  or 
*  strongholds,'  in  the  Apostle's  language,  to  cast  down.  Fifthly,  the 
Christian  law  has  placed  the  relation  of  man  and  woman,  as  such,  in 
the  great  institution  of  marriage,  and  the  provision  for  the  continu- 
ance through  the  family  of  the  species,  upon  such  a  footing  as  is 
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nowhere  else  to  be  found.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  not  a  restitution 
of  a  primitive  law ;  but,  if  so,  it  was  one  the  strain  of  which  was 
found  too  great  for  those  to  whom  it  was  given  to  bear.  This  law, 
with  all  its  restraints  of  kin,  of  unity,  and  of  perpetuity,  is  perhaps 
the  subtlest  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  social  instruments 
which  the  Almighty  has  put  into  use  for  the  education  of  the  race ; 
and  it  is  one,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  which  no  self-acting  force,  no 
considerations  of  policy,  will  ever  be  able  to  uphold  in  modern 
societies,  when  it  shall  have  been  severed  from  its  authoritative  source. 

I  will  not  dwell  in  detail  on  the  mode  in  which  the  Grospel  treats 
the  law  of  love,  the  law  of  purity,  or  that  which  is  perhaps  most 
peculiar  to  it,  the  law  of  pain ;  but  will  be  content  with  saying, 
sixthly  and  lastly,  that  Christian  morals,  as  a  whole — as  an  entire 
system  covering  the  whole  life,  nature,  and  experience  of  man — stand 
broadly  distinguished  by  their  rich,  complete,  and  searching  character 
from  other  forms  of  moral  teaching  now  extant  in  the  world.  The 
limitation  implied  in  these  last  words  has  been  introduced  simply 
because  it  would  be  inconvenient  on  this  occasion  to  examine  whether, 
and  in  what  respects,  the  Christian  morals  exhibit  a  reproduction  of  a 
primitive  law  once  in  force  among  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  mankind. 

It  seems,  then,  that,  if  the  argument  of  authority,  or  consent,  be 
available  on  behalf  of  Christianity,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
include  in  the  scheme  thus  recommended  a  peculiar  body  of  moral 
teaching,  together  with  the  notions  of  an  inspired  origin,  and  of 
certain  outward  or  sacramental  rites,  universal,  perpetual,  and  in- 
separable from  the  system  to  which  they  are  attached. 

4.  I  now  proceed  a  step  further  ;  and  contend  that  this  Christia- 
nity must  in  reason  be  understood  to  include  a  doctrinal,  as  well  as 
a  moral  and  a  symbolical,  system.  I  am  not  so  desirous  to  fix  the  exact 
particulars  of  that  doctrinal  system,  as  to  show  that,  when  we  speak 
of  Christianity  as  having  received  the  favourable  verdict  of  the  portion 
of  mankind  alone  or  best  qualified  to  judge  in  such  a  matter,  we  do 
not  mean  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  a  name,  but  we  mean,  along 
with  other  things,  the  acceptance  of  a  body  of  truths  which  have  for 
their  centre  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  This  body  of  truths  has 
its  foremost  expression  in  the  Creed  known  as  that  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  a  document  of  greater  precision  and  development  and  of  equal 
and  more  formal  authority — the  Creed  of  Constantinople,  commonly 
called  the  Nicene  Creed.  If  the  authority  of  civilised  and  intellectual 
man  be  available  on  behalf  of  something  that  we  agree  to  call 
Christianity,  my  contention  is  that  it  is  likewise  available  for  these 
two  great  historic  documents.  We  cannot  reasonably  make  any  sensible 
deduction  from  the  weight  of  the  propounding  authority  when,  in  the 
formula  of  consent,  for  the  word  Christianity  we  substitute  the  Creed 
of  the  Apostles,  together  with  the  Nicene  Creed. 

The  human  mind  (I  have  said)  is  accustomed  to  play  tricks  with 
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itself  in  every  form  ;  and  one  of  the  forms,  in  which  it  most  fre- 
quently resorts  to  this  operation,  is  when  it  attenuates  the  labour 
of  thought,  and  evades  the  responsibility  of  definite  decision,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  general  word  that  we  purposely  keep  undefined  to  our 
own  consciousness.  So  men  admire  the  British  Constitution  without 
knowing  or  inquiring  what  it  is,  and  profess  Christianity  but  decline 
to  say  or  think  what  it  means.  In  such  cases  the  general  word,  instead 
of  indicating,  like  the  title  of  an  author's  works,  a  multitude  of 
particulars,  becomes  a  blind,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  excludes  know- 
ledge, and,  on  the  other,  leaves  us  imbued  with  the  notion  that  we 
possess  it. 

And  my  contention  is  that,  whatever  be  the  momentary  fashion 
of  the  day  in  which  we  live,  that  same  tradition  and  testimony  of  the 
ages,  which  commends  Christianity  to  us,  has  not  been  a  chimera  or  a 
chameleon,  but  has  had  from  the  first,  up  to  a  certain  point  of  de- 
velopment, one  substantially  definite  meaning  for  the  word,  a  mean- 
ing of  mental  as  well  as  moral  significance  ;  and  has,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  expressed  this  meaning  in  the  Creeds,  This  Christianity  has 
shed  off  from  it,  on  this  side  and  on  that,  after  debate  and  scrutiny, 
and  furthermore  after  doubt  and  even  sometimes  convulsion,  all  the 
conceptions  irreconcilably  hostile  to  its  own  essence,  by  a  standing 
provision  as  normal  as  are  the  reparatory  processes  of  material  nature  ; 
and  has  been  handed  on  continuously  in  uniformity  of  life,  though 
not,  it  may  be,  in  uniformity  of  health.  So  that  reason  requires  us, 
when  we  speak  of  Christianity,  to  expound  the  phrase  agreeably  to 
history,  if  we  mean  to  claim  on  its  behalf  the  authority  of  civilised 
man,  since  it  is  to  the  expounded  phrase,  and  not  the  bare  shell,  that 
that  authority  attaches.  It  is  in  this  sense  what  the  visible  Church 
also  claims  to  be,  a  city  set  on  a  hill ;  not,  indeed,  a  city  within  walls 
that  can  neither  grow  nor  dwindle,  but  yet  a  city  widely  spread,  with 
a  fixed  heart  and  centre,  if  with  a  fluctuating  outline  ;  a  mass  alike 
unchangeable,  perceptible,  and  also  determinate,  not  absolutely  or 
mathematically,  but  in  a  degree  sufficient  for  its  providential  purpose 
in  the  education  of  mankind.  Of  this  mass,  compounded  of  tenets, 
moral  laws,  and  institutions,  the  core,  so  far  as  tenets  are  concerned, 
is  exhibited  in  the  Creeds. 

If  I  have  not  named  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  standing  in  the 
same  category,  it  is  not  because  its  direct  doctrinal  statements  have 
received  an  inferior  acceptance  from  the  students  of  Christian  theo- 
logy, but  because  it  has  not  been,  in  at  all  the  same  sense,  an  instru- 
ment either  of  Christian  profession  or  of  Christian  instruction.  If  I 
do  not  dwell  upon  the  difference  between  the  East  and  the  West  in 
respect  to  what  is  called  the  Double  Procession,  it  is  because  both 
parties  are  agreed  that  the  variance  of  form  does  not  oblige  us  to 
assert  a  difference  of  meaning.  If  I  do  not  lay  stress  on  those  dogmatic 
distinctions  among  Christian  communities  of  the  East,  which  cause 
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some  of  them  to  be  placed  in  the  class  of  heretical  bodies,  it  is 
because,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  those  differences  seem  to  rest  in 
the  region  of  verbal  expression,  much  more  than  to  take  effect  in  the 
practical  conceptions  of  religion.  If  I  pass  lightly  by  the  fact  that 
large  bodies  of  Protestants  do  not  formally  recognise  the  Creeds  as 
documents,  it  is  because  I  apprehend  their  objection  not  to  lie  against 
the  contents,  but  only  against  the  recognition,  so  that  they  continue 
available  as  witnesses  to  the  substance  which  the  documents  enshrine. 
If  I  do  not  attach  importance  to  the  want  of  absolute  coherency 
between  the  terminology  of  some  of  the  early  Fathers  and  the  final 
expression  of  doctrine  adopted  by  the  Councils  and  sealed  by  the 
permanent  assent  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  because  I  conceive 
such  Fathers  to  have  spoken  without  scientific  precision  in  matters 
where  human  rashness  and  conceit  had  not  yet  created  a  necessity 
for  scientific  discussion  and  decision,  and  for  the  selection,  and  an 
authoritative  sealing  and  stamping,  of  such  phrases  as  seemed,  upon 
the  whole,  the  best  and  safest  to  indicate,  rather  than  express,  un- 
fathomable verities ;  on  which  our  hands  indeed  (so  to  speak)  may  lay 
effectual  hold,  but  which  our  arms  are  totally  unable  to  embrace.  If 
I  do  not  expatiate  upon  the  undoubted  truth  that  the  recitals  of 
the  Creeds  themselves  are  so  largely  those  of  fact  rather  than  pure 
dogma,  it  is  because  the  circumstance  is  no  more  than  a  normal 
result  of  a  religious  system  founded  upon  a  living  Person,  rather  than 
an  abstract  conception. 

5.  It  was  profoundly  observed  by  Mohler,  in  his  Symbolik.,  that 
the  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  controversies 
concerning  the  human,  not  the  divine,  side  of  Christianity.     Our  fore- 
fathers, in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  had  fought  and  won  for 
us  the  battles  in  which  the  question  lay  between  safe  and  unsafe, 
adequate  and  inadequate,  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Object  of  worship. 
They  sowed,  and  we  reap ;  they  suffered,  and  we  enjoy.     But  the 
primitive  Creeds,  which  have  now,  not  less  than  heretofore,  their 
great  office  to  fulfil,  naturally  belong  to  that  supreme  province,  that 
theology  proper,  upon  which,  among  the  great  body  of  Christians, 
neither  the  din  of  debate,  nor  the  pain  of  doubt,  is  now  or  has  for 
many  ages  been  sensible.      New  ranges  of   controversy  have  been 
opened,  lying  in  lower  though  still  elevated  regions.  They  have  turned 
on  the  condition  of  man  apart  from  the  Gospel,  the  mode  of  his  ap- 
proach to  God,  the  reflection  of  his  new  state  in  his  consciousness,  his 
relation  to  the  Church,  his  relation  to  the  saints,  his  existence  after 
death.     To  the  common  view,  it  is  rather  the  points  which  at  any 
given  time  are  most  contested,  than  those  which  lie  deepest  in  the 
system,  that  are  tenaciously  held,  and,  because  tenaciously  held,  are 
placed  in  the  first  rank  of  dignity.     This  is  a  dislocation  of  the 
natural  order  of  appreciation,  but  it  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  propositions  of  the  Creeds  are  taken  for  granted  among  us. 
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For  the  modern  mind,  we  may  use  a  translation  of  language.  We 
will  now  say  no  more  of  the  Creeds ;  but  urge  that  that  authority  of 
general  consent,  which  presses  upon  us  the  claims  of  Christianity, 
means  by  the  phrase  a  system  founded  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord.  All  notions  opposed  to 
those  doctrines  were,  in  early  times,  successively  put  upon  their  trial, 
and  decisively,  though  not  always  easily,  ejected  from  the  great  idea 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  Since  the  time  of  the  two  Socini,  a 
different  conception  of  the  Deity  and  of  redemption,  which  has  counted 
among  its  adherents  men  remarkable  for  ability  and  character,  has 
just  been  able  to  maintain  a  fluctuating  and  generally  rather  feeble 
existence.  Its  note  of  dissonance  has  been  so  slightly  audible  in  the 
great  and  solemn  concert  of  the  ancient  belief,  that,  like  the  devia- 
tions of  the  first  four  centuries,  it  can  make  no  appreciable  breach  in, 
or  deduction  from,  the  authority  which  vindicates  for  these  great 
conceptions  the  central  seat  in  the  Christian  system. 

Here  I  break  off.  Desirous  to  renounce  illusions,  and  to  eschew 
the  indulgence  of  any  private  partiality,  I  should  hesitate  to  ask  for 
the  inclusion  of  any  more  particular  or  complete  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity in  that  use  of  the  phrase  which,  according  to  the  reasoning 
of  Lewis,  is  entitled  to  the  same  benefit  from  the  principle  of  au- 
thority, as  the  established  truths  of  other  sciences.  I  should  regret 
to  strain  the  argument ;  and  am  content  to  say  that  the  Christianity 
which  claims  our  obedience  is  a  Christianity  inspired,  sacramental, 
ethical,  embodied  in  certain  great  historic  documents,  involving 
certain  profound  ly  powerful  and  operative  doctrinal  conceptions.  A 
great  mass  and  momentum  of  authority  may  be  pleaded  for  much 
that  lies  beyond  the  outline  I  have  drawn.  Nearly  half  the  Christian 
world  adopts  the  entire  Roman  system.  Throwing  in  the  Eastern 
Churches,  nearly  three-fourths  of  it  agree  in  certain  usages  or  tenets, 
such  as  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  some  kind,  not  uniform,  of 
religious  devotion  towards  images.  This  large  proportion  is  yet 
further  swelled  by  the  accession  of  the  Anglican  family  of  Churches, 
in  regard  to  the  framework  of  the  visible  Church  or  polity  of  Chris- 
tians, and  to  those  other  points  in  which  they  are  thought  by  many 
to  savour  more  of  the  unreformed  scheme  of  Christianity  than  the 
reformed.  But  all  these  are  matters  on  which  a  large  section  of  the 
Christian  world,  amounting  to  perhaps  a  sixth  of  the  whole,  and 
composed  of  the  many  active  bodies  of  evangelical  Protestants,  intro- 
duce so  large  an  element  of  dissent,  that  although  authority  by  no 
means  quits  the  field,  yet  it  calls  in  the  aid  of  reasoning  to  decide 
the  day,  inasmuch  as  nothing  short  of  the  general  consent  approaching 
to  universality,  or,  as  it  .has  been  called,  to  moral  unanimity,  can 
dispose  of  the  case  without  that  aid. 

The  sphere  of  religion  is  wide  and  diversified  ;  and  authority,  in 
this  region,  stands  as  a  hierarchy,  constituted  in  degrees  and  orders, 
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with  many  subaltern  shades  of  diversity.  But  it  is  broadly  distin- 
guished from  a  stratarchy,  from  the  corps  of  officers  of  an  army,  where 
an  absolute  obedience  is  due  from  the  private  soldier,  and  from  every 
successive  grade,  to  a  superior,  till  the  command  be  reversed  from 
above ;  and  there  is  not  granted  to  the  inferior  even  that  bare  initia- 
tive of  redress,  which  is  implied  in  a  right  of  appeal. 

The  species  of  authority  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  may 
be  called,  for  convenience,  the  major  authority.  Of  that  minor  autho- 
rity, which  may  still  constitute  a  great  element  in  rational  dis- 
cussion, and  which  admits  great  diversity  of  degree,  we  have  a  good 
instance  in  a  remarkable  passage,  which  was  quoted  by  Dr.  Newman 
in  one  of  his  controversial  works  on  behalf  of  the  English  Church,32 
from  Bishop  Van  Mildert : 

If  a  candid  investigation  be  made  of  tbe  points  generally  agreed  upon  by  the 
Church  Universal,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  at  no  period  of  its  history  has 
any  fundamental  or  essential  truth  of  the  Gospel  been  authoritatively  disowned. 
.  .  .  As  far  as  the  Church  Catholic  can  be  deemed  responsible,  the  substance 
of  sound  doctrine  still  remains  undestroyed  at  least,  if  not  unimpaired.  Let  us 
take,  for  instance,  those  articles  of  faith,  which  have  already  been  shown  to  be 
essential  to  the  Christian  covenant :  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  our  Lord's 
Divinity  and  Incarnation,  of  his  Atonement  and  Intercession,  of  our  Sanctification 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  terms  of  acceptance,  and  the  Ordinances  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments  and  Priesthood.  At  what  period  of  the  Church  have  these  doctrines, 
or  either  of  them,  been  by  any  public  act  disowned  or  called  in  question  ? 

Only  the  length  of  the  passage  checks  my  adding  to  my  citation. 

Although,  then,  authority  loses  its  commanding  position  when  the 
great  volume  of  human  consent  is  broken  into  leaves  or  sections,  we 
are  not  to  infer  that  it  is  reduced  to  zero.  Admitting  that,  while  the 
Christian  world  is  wonderfully  agreed  on  the  central  verities  of  faith, 
and  still  more  widely  on  those  of  morals,  its  many  fractions  are  severed 
in  relation  to  matters  of  grave  import,  I  would  still  contend  that  the 
authority  of  each  of  those  fractions  is  not  indeed  final,  but  yet  real 
and  weighty  for  those  who  belong  to  it,  and  they  ought  not  to  depart, 
except  upon  serious  and  humble  examination,  as  well  as  clear  convic- 
tion, from  the  religion  they  have  been  brought  up  to  profess,  even 
though  non-christian ;  for  it  is  the  school  of  character  and  belief,  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  them.  Even  though  non-christian  ;  and 
even  while  I  follow  Lewis  in  urging  that  the  undivided  authority  of 
civilised  and  progressive  man  demands  of  us  the  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  even  the  acceptance  of  such  authority  is  a  moral  act,  and 
cannot  be  performed  without  certain  operations  both  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  heart.  Suppose  that  as  a  Hindoo  or  Mahometan,  having 
studied  history,  I  am  moved  by  the  argument  of  Lewis  to  embrace 
Christianity,  I  must  still  learn  what  it  is  that  I  accept,"and  the  very 

w  lectures  on  the  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church,  p.  250,  from  Bishop  Van  Mil- 
dert's  Bampton  Lectures,  viii. 
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assent  to  such  an  argument  requires  time  and  implies  a  mental  pro- 
cess. Nothing  is  more  rash,  I  had  almost  said  more  shocking,  than 
levity  or  irreverence  in  the  change  of  religion ;  and  this  levity,  rash- 
ness, and  irreverence  may  be  exhibited  even  in  the  act  of  submission 
to  authority  when  clothed  in  its  most  extravagant  and  exaggerated 
form. 

Although  I  am  persuaded  that  the  substance  of  Lewis's  work  is 
unassailable,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  defects  of  its  form.  I  have 
noticed  already  that  a  large  portion  of  it  seems  to  belong  to  a  work 
on  politics.  It  is  oddly  annexed  to  the  main  argument,  for  in  politics 
authority  is  coercive ;  and  nothing,  perhaps,  has  more  tended  to  confuse 
the  public  mind  as  to  that  authority  which  is  both  moral  and  gra- 
duated, than  the  fact  that  we  are  chiefly  familiar  with  an  authority 
which,  as  towards  the  individual,  is  both  absolute  and  compulsory. 
Next  to  this  authority  of  the  State,  we  are  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
parental  authority.  In  it  the  two  great  elements  are  mingled ;  but 
there  is  too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  that  not 
seldom  found  in  conjunction  with  strong  affection,  to  give  prominence 
to  the  coercive  aspect.  Our  author  would  have  done  us  a  further 
service,  had  he  laid  out  with  clearness,  and  even  sharpness,  the  several 
kinds  of  authority ;  for  the  region  which  he  traverses  is  occupied 
by  a  garrison  of  jealous  and  self-interested  fallacies,  always  in  arms 
against  the  intrusion  of  those  sober  truths  which  bring  many  a  cata- 
strophe upon  our  castles  of  conceit.  I  will  endeavour  in  conclusion 
to  present  a  succinct  outline  of  the  case. 

Be  it  observed,  then,  that  authority  claims  a  legitimate  place  in 
the  province  of  opinion,  not  as  a  bar  to  truth,  but  as  a  guarantee  for 
it ;  not  as  an  absolute  guarantee,  but  only  when  it  is  as  the  best  that 
may  be  had  ;  not  in  preference  to  personal  inquiry  reaching  up  to  the 
sources,  but  as  the  proper  substitute  in  the  multitude  of  instances 
where  this '  is  impracticable.  Authority,  rightly  understood,  has  a 
substantial  meaning :  in  that  meaning,  it  is  not  at  variance  or  in 
competition  either  with  truth,  or  with  private  inquiry  and  private 
judgment.  It  is  a  crutch,  rather  than  a  leg  ;  but  the  natural  energy 
of  the  leg  is  limited,  and,  when  the  leg  cannot  work,  the  crutch  may. 

Further,  the  fact  to  which  we  ought  to  be  alive,  but  for  the  most 
part  are  not,  is  that  the  whole  human  family,  and  the  best  and  highest  ;/ 
races  of  it,  and  the  best  and  highest  niinds  of  those  races,  are  to  a 
great  extent  upon  crutches,  the  crutches  which  authority  has  lent 
them.  Even  in  the  days  of  Bacon,  even  in  the  days  of  Dante,  when 
knowledge,  as  the  word  is  commonly  understood,  was  so  limited  that 
some  elect  minds  of  uncommon  capacity  and  vigour  could  grasp  the 
whole  mass  of  it,  they  still  depended  largely  upon  authority.  For 
that  aggregate  of  knowledge,  which  they  were  able  to  grasp,  was  but 
book-knowledge,  and  not  source-knowledge.  It  was  to  a  great  extent 
not  knowledge  of  subjects,  but  of  what  specially  qualified  men  had 

c2 
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said  upon  subjects.  As  we  now  stand,  no  individual  man  holds  or 
can  hold  that  relation  to  universal  knowledge,  which  was  held  by 
Dante,  or  by  Bacon,  or  by  Leibnitz.  A  few  subjects,  in  most  cases  a 
very  few  indeed,  are  or  can  be  known  in  themselves  by  direct  and 
immediate  study ;  a  larger  number  by  an  immediate  knowledge  of- 
what  writers,  or  the  most  accredited  writers,  have  said  upon  them ; 
the  largest  number  by  far  only  from  indirect  accounts,  or  as  it  were 
rumours,  of  the  results  which  writers  and  students  have  attained. 

Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  famse  perlabitur  aura. 

It  seems,  however,  safe  to  say  that  the  largest  part  even  of  civilised 
nations,  in  the  greater  proportion  of  the  subjects  that  pass  through 
the  mind,  or  touch  the  course  of  common  action,  have  not  even  this, 
but  have  only  a  vague  unverified  impression  that  the  multitude,  or 
the  best,  think  so  and  so,  and  that  they  had  better  act  and  think 
accordingly.  To  some  this  may  be  an  unwelcome  announcement. 
The  fact  of  their  ignorance,  and  its  burden,  they  have  borne  in 
patience  ;  but  it  is  less  easy  to  bear  equably  the  discovery  how  great 
that  burden  is. 

Authority,  in  matters  of  opinion,  divides  itself  (say)  into  three 
principal  classes.  There  is  the  authority  of  witnesses.  They  testify 
to  matters  of  fact :  the  judgment  upon  these  is  commonly  though  not 
always  easy ;  but  this  testimony  is  always  the  substitution  of  the 
faculties  of  others  for  our  own,  which,  taken  largely,  constitutes  the 
essence  of  authority.  This  is  the  kind  which  we  justly  admit  with  the 
smallest  jealousy.  Yet  not  always  :  one  man  admits,  another  refuses, 
the  authority  of  a  sea-captain  and  a  sailor  or  two  on  the  existence  of 
the  sea-serpent. 

Then  there  is  the  authority  of  judges.  To  such  authority  we  have 
constantly  to  submit.  And  this  too  is  done  for  the  most  part  willingly; 
but  unwillingly,  when  we  have  been  told  what  we  are  about.  These 
judges  sometimes  supply  us  with  opinions  upon  facts,  sometimes  with 
facts  themselves.  The  results,  in  pure  science,  are  accepted  by  us  as 
facts  ;  but  on  the  methods  by  which  they  are  reached,  the  mass,  even 
of  intelligent  and  cultivated  men,  are  not  competently  informed. 
Judgments  on  difficult  questions  of  finance  are  made  into  compulsory 
laws,  in  parliaments  where  only  one  man  in  a  score,  possibly  no  more 
than  one  in  a  hundred,  thoroughly  comprehends  them.  All  kinds  of 
professional  advice  belong  to  this  order  in  the  classification  of  autho- 
rities. 

But,  thirdly,  as  Lewis  has  observed  with  much  acuteness,  we  are 
in  the  constant  habit  of  following  yet  another  kind  of  authority,  the 
authority  of  ourselves.  In  very  many  cases,  where  we  have  reached 
certain  results  by  our  own  inquiries,  the  process  and  the  evidence  have 
been  forgotten,  and  are  no  longer  present  to  the  mind  at  times  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  act ;  they  are  laid  aside  as  no  longer  necessary ; 
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we  are  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  we  inquired  at  a  former 
time.  We  now  hold  to  the  conclusion,  not  remembering  accurately 
its  warrant,  but  remembering  only  that  we  once  decided  that  it  had  a 
warrant.  In  its  essence,  this  is  acting  upon  authority.  From  this 
sort  of  action  upon  authority  I  believe  no  man  of  active  life,  however 
tenacious  be  his  memory,  can  escape.  And  no  man,  who  is  content 
to  act  on  this  kind  of  authority,  is  entitled  to  object  in  principle  to 
acting  on  other  kinds.  That  I  myself  am  the  authority  for  myself 
is  only  an  accident  of  the  case.  It  would  be  more,  could  I  lay  down 
the  dogma  that  an  inquiry  by  me  is  better  and  more  conclusive  than 
an  inquiry  by  others.  We  are  bound  to  act  on  the  best  presumption, 
whether  that  presumption  happens  to  rest  on  something  done  by 
others,  or  on  something  we  have  done  ourselves. 

While  the  naked  exhibition  of  the  amount  of  guidance  found  for 
us  by  authority  is  certainly  unflattering,  it  has  a  moral  use  in  the 
inculcation  of  much  humility.  It  also  offers  to  the  understanding  a 
subject  of  profound  and  wondering  contemplation,  by  revealing  to  us, 
in  measureless  extent,  the  law  of  human  interdependence,  which  again 
should  have  its  moral  use  in  deepening  the  sense  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

A  general  revolt,  then,  against  authority,  even  in  matters  of 
opinion,  is  a  childish  or  anile  superstition,  not  to  be  excused  by  the 
pretext  that  it  is  only  due  to  the  love  of  freedom  cherished  in  excess. 
The  love  of  freedom  is  an  essential  principle  of  healthy  human 
action,  but  is  only  one  of  its  essential  principles.  Such  a  supersti- 
tion, due  only  to  excess  in  the  love  of  freedom,  may  remind  us  that 
we  should  be  burned  to  cinders  were  the  earth  capable  of  imitating 
its  wayward  denizens,  and  indulging  itself  only  in  an  excess  of  the 
centripetal  force.  We  may  indeed  allow  that  when  personal  inquiry 
has  been  thorough,  unbiassed,  and  entire,  it  seems  a  violation  of 
natural  law  to  say  that  the  inquirer  should  put  it  aside  in  deference 
to  others,  even  of  presumably  superior  qualification.  Here  there 
enters  into  the  case  a  kind  of  sacred  right  of  insurrection,  essential 
as  a  condition  of  human  progress.  But  the  number  of  the  cases  in 
which  a  man  can  be  sure  that  his  own  inquiry  fulfils  these  conditions 
is  comparatively  insignificant.  Wherever  it  falls  short  of  fulfilling 
them,  what  may  be  called  the  subjective  speciality  of  duty  dis- 
appears ;  there  remains  only  the  paramount  law  of  allegiance  to 
objective  truth,  and  that  law,  commonly  dealing  with  probable 
evidence,  binds  us  to  take  not  that  evidence  with  which  we  ourselves 
have  most  to  do,  but  that  which,  whether  our  own  or  not,  offers  the 
smallest,  among  the  several  likelihoods  of  error.  The  common  cases 
of  opposition  lie  not  between  authority  and  reasonable  conviction, 
but  between  authority  and  fancy ;  authority  and  lame,  or  weak,  or 
hasty,  or  shallow,  processes  of  the  mind ;  authority  and  sheer  self- 
conceit  or  headstrong  or  indolent  self-love. 
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There  is  something  noble  in  a  jealousy  of  authority,  when  the 
intention  is  to  substitute  for  it  a  strong  persistent  course  of  mental 
labour.  Such  labour  involves  sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  can  dignify 
much  error.  But  unhappily  the  rejection  of  authority  is  too  often  a 
cover  for  indolence  as  well  as  wantonness  of  mind,  and  the  rejection  of 
solid  and  venerable  authority  is  avenged  by  lapse  into  the  most  ignoble 
servitudes.  Those  who  think  lightly  of  the  testimony  of  the  ages, 
the  tradition  of  their  race,  which  at  all  events  keeps  them  in  com- 
munion with  it,  are  often  found  the  slaves  of  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.,  of  their 
newspaper  or  of  their  club.  In  a  time  of  much  mental  movement, 
men  are  apt  to  think  it  must  be  right  with  them,  provided  only  that 
they  move ;  and  they  are  slow  to  distinguish  between  progress  and 
running  to  and  fro.  If  it  be  a  glory  of  the  age  to  have  discovered 
the  unsuspected  width  of  the  sway  of  law  in  external  nature,  let  it 
crown  the  exploit  by  cultivating  a  severer  study,  than  is  commonly 
in  use,  of  the  law  weighty  beyond  all  others,  the  law  which  fixes,  so 
to  speak,  the  equation  of  the  mind  of  man  in  the  orbit  appointed  for 
the  consummation  of  his  destiny. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
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TURKISH  STORY-BOOKS. 

ALL  who  know  the  Turkish  common  people  intimately  speak  well  of 
them.  Sober,  honest,  and  industrious,  the  Turk,  so  long  as  he  is 
poor  and  lowly,  is  a  respectable  member  of  society,  with  numerous 
good  points  in  his  character.  But,  like  the  proverbial  beggar,  he  no 
sooner  mounts  aloft  than  he  hastens  towards  evil.  There  are  certain 
fishes  which  are  intended  by  nature  for  great  sea  depths;  severe 
pressure  suits  them,  and  they  thrive  in  their  extremely  low  position. 
But  when  they  are  raised  towards  the  surface  they  undergo  a  change 
very  much  for  the  worse,- culminating  in  collapse  and  subsequent 
physical  corruption.  In  like  manner  the  Turk,  when  elevated  from 
his  low  estate,  rapidly  degenerates.  The  virtues  which  throve  under 
the  stern  pressure  of  need  collapse,  and  he  becomes  morally  corrupt. 
The  decent,  Grod- fearing  villager  or  artisan  becomes  the  rapacious, 
brutal  official,  who  sets  at  defiance  laws  human  and  divine.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  prospects  of  Turkey,  the  tolerably  good  common  people 
are  many,  the  intolerably  bad  magnates  are  few  in  number.  Under 
a  wise  system  of  government  the  virtues  of  the  people  may  be 
preserved  and  fostered,  the  vices  of  its  officials  may  be  scotched  if 
not  quite  killed.  "We  all  know  the  immense  change  for  the  better  in 
this  respect  which  has  been  brought  about  in  Russia  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Let  us  hope  that  similar  good  fortune  is  in  store  for 
the  realm  of  the  Sultan. 

From  books  of  travel  and  other  accounts  of  the  Turk  written  by 
men  of  alien  race,  tongue,  and  creed,  it  is  difficult  and  even  dangerous 
to  derive  decided  impressions  of  Turkish  life  and  character.  But 
there  are  certain  books  which  have  been  written  by  Turks  for  Turks, 
and  which,  as  they  bear  the  stamp  of  popular  approval,  doubtless 
describe  the  people  of  Turkey  as  they  really  are,  and  not  as  they 
appear  to  be  to  a  hasty  foreign  observer.  From  such  of  these  as 
have  been  translated  into  Western  tongues,  a  probably  correct  though 
limited  idea  of  the  Turkish  popular  mind  may  be  formed  by  ordinary 
readers.  Take,  for  instance,  the  military  romance,1  supposed  to  have 
been  composed  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  tells  how  the  Ottoman  hero,  Sayyid 
Battal,  warred  against  the  Greeks,  utterly  routing  them,  and  putting 

1  Die  Fahrten  des  Sajjid  BattMl.     Ein  alttiirkischer  Volks-  und  Sittenroman, 
iibersetzt  von  Dr.  Hermann  Eth£.     Leipzig,  1871. 
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them  to  open  shame  on  every  occasion,  during  a  long  life  which 
reached  its  prime  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.     From  it 
may  be  obtained  some  notion  of  the  martial  spirit  which  made  the 
Ottomans  a  ruling  race,  and  especially  of  the  physical  and  moral 
superiority  which  enabled  them  so  easily  to  subdue  the  enervated 
and  dissolute  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire.     To  that  ferocity,  also, 
which   not   only  survives   among   the   present  Turks,  but   has   in- 
fected their  Albanian  and  Slavonic  subjects  or  neighbours,  the  tale 
frequently  bears  witness — the   narrator   evidently  chuckling   as  he 
describes  how  his  hero,  on  receiving  unpleasant  messages  from  the 
Greeks,  would  slay  the  innocent  messengers,  or  send  them  back  to 
their  employers  deprived  of  their  ears  and  noses.     But  this  '  unhis- 
torical  novel '  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  warlike  side  of  Turkish 
life.    For  a  picture  of  civil  and  domestic  existence  it  is  better  to  turn 
to  another  popular  Turkish  work,  the  Counsels  given  by  Nabi  Effendi 
to  his  son  Abul  Khair.2   This  poem  was  composed  about  the  year  1694 ; 
but  as  all  things  change  slowly  in  the  East,  the  sketches  it  contains 
of  Turkish  customs,  the  impressions  it  conveys  of  Tu  .kish  sentiment, 
are  probably  as  true  now  as  they  were  then.     Born  at  Roha  about  the 
}-ear  1632,  Nabi  Yusuf  Effendi  filled  several  posts  of  d  istinction,  finally 
occupying  that  of  Controller  of  the  Cavalry,  which  ae  held  until  his 
death  in  1712  at  Constantinople.    The  Turks  rank  his  writings  among 
their  classics,  admiring  them  for  various  reasons.     But  the  merit  of 
the  book  in  question  consists,  so  far  as  foreign  readers  are  concerned, 
in  the  elevation  of  its  moral  tone,  in  the  kindly  spirit  to  which  it 
testifies  on  the  part  of  its  author,  and  in  the  generous  fervour  with 
which  he  denounces  those  sins  of  the  governing  classes  which  have 
never  ceased  to  bear  most  bitter  fruit  on  Turkish  soil  from  his  times 
down  to  our  own.    His  morality  is  not  always  exactly  the  same  as  ours. 
Thus  in  the,  to  a  great  extent,  very  sensible  chapter  on  marriage,  he 
recommends  his  son  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  wed.     A  young  man 
married  is  evidently,  in  his  eyes,  a  young  man  marred. 

But  when  he  speaks  on  other  subjects  his  sentiments  are  seldom 
in  disaccord  with  ours.  His  thought  is  usually  as  noble  as  his  expres- 
sion is  ornate,  more  especially  when  he  attacks  hypocrites  and 
oppressors,  strips  the  mantle  of  sanctity  from  the  dervish,  or  scourges 
the  unjust  cadi  and  the  rapacious  pasha.  '  What  can  be  more  hateful,' 
he  cries,  '  than  those  miserable  impostors  who  parade  through  the 
provinces  their  pretended  sanctity  ? '  Neither  in  this  world  nor  in 
the  next  will  their  false  devotion  help  them.  '  The  frock,  the  chaplet, 
and  the  staff  have  become  lures  to  obtain  material  goods.'  As  to  the 
dances  and  songs  of  the  der-dsh,  they  are  the  fruit  of  hypocrisy  and 
cunning.  His  actions  are  a  farce,  his  love  for  God  a  pretence,  his 
ecstasies  a  mere  sham.  And  yet  to  the  like  of  him  the  poor  and 

*  Cornells  de  Nabi  Efendl  a  son  fih  Aboul  Kliair.  Publics  en  turc  avec  la  tra- 
duction  fran^aise  et  des  notes  par  M.  Pavet  de  Courteille,  Paris,  1857. 
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ignorant  fall  an  easy  prey.      '  This  mob  of  wretches,  unworthy  of 
any  kind  of  employment,  resembles  a  flock  of  vultures  battling  over 
a  corpse.'     Still  higher  rises  the  tone  of  our  author's  eloquence  when 
he  deals  with  the  injustice  of  judges.     Too  many  cadis  are  there,  he 
says,  who  rob  the  poor  and  even  devour  the  substance  of  orphans. 
Giving  the  name  of  fees  to  the  bribes  they  exact,  they  sell  the  deci- 
sions of  their  courts.     '  Cursed  be  ye,'  he  cries,  t  who  sell  justice  for 
silver,  who  make  over  to  swindlers  decisions  which  should  be  divine ! 
In  return  for  a  present,  ye  trample  justice  under  foot,  ye  barter 
religion  for  worldly  interests.'     And  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  law 
is  of  divine  origin,  having  been  brought  down  from  heaven  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  in  order  that  4  the  best  of  men  might  communicate  to 
the  adorers  of  the  true  God  his  supreme  decisions.'     Still  worse  than 
the  unjust  cadi  is  the  tyrannical  pasha,  in  dealing  with  whose  crimes 
Nabi's  indignation  reaches  its  highest  point.    The  dignity  of  a  pasha, 
he  tells  his  son,  '  is  an  evil  which  lasts  as  long  as  life ;  it  produces 
nothing  but  trouble,  and  sorrow,  and  hardness  of  heart.'     If  a  pasha 
works  injustice, '  he  ruins  the  edifice  of  his  faith  ; '  if  he  does  not,  his 
power  will  not  endure.     Many  pashas  has  the  poet  known  who  were 
naturally  pious  and  upright,  but  *  an  irresistible  attraction  necessarily 
forced  them  into  injustice.     For  without  that  the  prestige  of  a  pasha 
would  be  destroyed,  his  orders  would  not  be  listened  to,  his  slender 
revenues  would  not  suffice  for  his  expenses.'     Very  often  a  pasha  has 
bought  his  office  by  means  of  borrowed  money,  which  he  is  obliged 
to  repay  out.  of  the  bribes  he  receives  and  the  spoils  he  extorts. 
Sometimes  he  is  by  nature  an  extortioner  and  a  tyrant.     In  such  a 
case,  woe  betide  his  province !     His  officers  are  so  many  bare  and 
hungry  oppressors  who   go  about   pillaging,  leaving   behind   them 
universal   ruin  and  desolation.      Instead  of  listening  to  what  the 
villagers  have  to   say,  they  chain  them  together,  and  drive  them  in 
long  lines  to  the  pasha.     No  one  says  a  word  in  defence  of  the  poor 
prisoners ;  they  are  treated  at  once  as  criminals.     Terrible  is  the 
result  of  all  this  injustice  and  oppression.    '  Once  flourishing  districts 
have  become  deserts ;  the  owl  and  the  crow  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  labourer.     The  prosperity  of  the  provinces  no  longer  supplies  the 
sources  of  the  national  revenues ;  it  is  by  iniquity  alone  that  they  are 
fed.      When  laws  are  respected,'  he  goes  on  to   say,   'they   stifle 
rebellions  and  stay  the  course  of  all  disorders.'     Under  their  august 
auspices,  '  who  would  dare  to  spoil  the  weak  ?     Who  would  vex  the 
rayahs  and  drive  them  into  revolt  ? '     Well  did  the  great  Omar  long 
ago  say,  c  The  shocks  which  disturb  an  empire  arise  from  neglect  of 
and  contempt  for  the  decisions  of  the  law.'     Let  it  be  remembered 
that  all  this  was  written  two  hundred  years  ago  by  a  Turk  high  in 
office,  who  was  not  alluding  to  the  treatment  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the   Porte,  but  was   merely  describing   the   ordinary  course  of 
Turkish  injustice. 
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Now  let  us  leave  this  dreary  subject  for  one  that  is  of  a  more 
attractive  nature.  From  the  satirist  we  will  turn  to  the  humourist, 
from  outbursts  of  savage  indignation  to  sallies  of  exuberant  mirth. 
As  a  specimen  of  Turkish  humour  may  be  taken  the  pleasantries  of 
the  Hodja  (teacher  and  preacher),  Nasr-Eddin.  This  reverend  wag 
has  been  called  the  Turkish  Eulenspiegel,  but  in  Eulenspiegel 
there  are  no  traces  of  the  simplicity  and  even  stupidity  which  are 
combined  in  Nasr-Eddin's  case  with  wit  and  humour,  and  which 
render  him  the  counterpart  rather  of  the  German  Glaus  Narr. 
According  to  some  accounts  he  was  Bajazet's  court  jester.  At  all 
events  he  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Tamerlane,  and  his 
burial-place  is  pointed  out  in  Ak-Shehr,  the  town  in  which  the  defeated 
Ottoman  sultan  was  secluded  by  his  Mongol  conqueror  after  the 
battle  of  Angora  in  1402.  Some  writers,  however,  are  incredulous  as 
to  his  existence  in  the  flesh,  at  least  as  the  author  of  the  jokes  which 
are  current  as  his,  but  which  probably  have  been  fathered  upon  him, 
as  many  of  our  own  '  merry  jests  '  have  been  attributed  to  a  possibly 
humourless  Joe  Miller. 

For  the  jokes  contained  in  the  jest-book  which  bears  his  name  3 
are  in  many  cases  of  a  venerable  age,  being  traceable  back  to  a  far- 
removed  period  of  Indian  antiquity.  This,  however,  is  a  statement  which 
may  be  made  about  almost  every  popular  jest-book.  The  wags  of 
one  country  or  century  borrow  from  those  of  another,  and  the  same 
old  joke  keeps  reappearing  at  intervals,  like  a  revolving  light,  as  the 
course  of  time  flows  on.  But  of  this  fact,  of  course,  Nasr-Eddin's 
Turkish  admirers  are  unconscious,  and  they  are  many  in  number. 
For  the  tales  told  about  him,  his  quips  and  cranks,  his  wise  saws  and 
his  witty  repartees,  his  platitudes  and  his  imbecilities,  are  all  equally 
dear  to  the  Turkish  mind,  whether  it  be  highly  cultivated  or  utterly 
uninstructed,  whether  it  animate  the  frame  of  a  noble  or  of  a  boor. 
And  the  work  is  more  intelligible  to  a  Western  audience,  says  its 
French  translator,  than  are  most  of  the  literary  productions  of  the 
Turks,  which  are  generally  full  of  hyperbolical  expressions,  and  linked 
comparisons  long  drawn  out,  and  prolonged  periods  in  which  the 
thread  of  the  argument  is  lost  in  a  maze  of  elegant  expressions,  such  as 
none  but  lettered  Turks  can  appreciate  and  admire.  There  are  125 
anecdotes  in  the  book,  and  they  are  told  in  a  very  curt  and  plain-spoken 
manner.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  nature  of  our  Grotham  stories,  or  of 
the  skits  current  among  us  on  Irishmen.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  having 
been  told  by  his  wife  that  coldness  in  the  extremities  is  a  sign  of 
death,  and  finding  his  own  hands  and  feet  numbed  by  frost,  the 
Hodja  thought  he  was  dead,  aad  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Up 
came  wolves  and  ate  up  his  ass.  *  It's  lucky  for  you,'  cried  the 

*  Meister  Nasr-Eddin 's  Sckwanke,  <$'c.  Ubersetzt  von  W.  von  Camerloher  und 
Dr.  W.  Prelog.  Triest,  1857.  Lcs  Plaisanteries  de  Nasr-Eddin  Hodja.  Traduites 
du  turc  par  J.  A.  Decourdemanche.  Paris,  1876. 
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prostrate  Hodja,  i  that  the  ass's  owner  is  dead.'  One  night  he  shot 
out  of  window  at  what  he  thought  was  a  robber,  but  it  turned  out 
next  morning  to  be  his  own  caftan  hanging  up  in  the  garden. 
Perceiving  that  an  arrow  had  pierced  it,  *  Thanks,  0  Lord,'  he  cried, 
'  that  I  was  not  inside  it,  for  otherwise  I  must  have  been  killed.' 
Another  night,  seeing  the  moon  reflected  in  a  well,  he  thought  it  had 
tumbled  in,  so  he  lowered  a  bucket  to  pull  it  out.  The  rope  getting 
entangled,  he  pulled  so  hard  that  he  broke  it,  and  fell  backwards. 
When  he  came  to  after  the  shock,  he  saw  that  the  moon  was  all 
right  in  the  sky.  c  Grod  be  praised  and  thanked  ! '  quoth  he  ;  '  I've 
hurt  myself,  but  at  all  events  the  moon  is  put  back  in  her  place.' 
Another  set  of  anecdotes  illustrate  the  Hodja's  cleverness  instead  of 
his  stupidity.  He  was  twice  asked  by  people  who  wished  to  puzzle 
him  what  became  of  the  old  moons.  On  one  occasion  he  replied 
that  they  were  minced  into  stars,  on  the  other  that  they  were  sliced 
into  lightnings.  His  opinions  are  shared  by  many  peoples.  In  the 
island  of  Sylt,  for  instance,  it  is  believed  that  old  maids  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  next  world  to  cut  up  old  moons  into  stars.  A  peasant 
once  presented  the  Hodja  with  a  hare  which  was  turned  into  soup. 
Next  week  the  peasant  called,  and  was  hospitably  treated.  A  few 
days  later  came  several  neighbours  of  the  man  who  had  given  the 
hare,  and  they  also  received  a  meal.  But  when  some  fresh  visitors 
arrived,  claiming  hospitality  on  the  ground  that  they  were  neighbours 
of  the  neighbours  of  the  man  who  had  given  the  hare,  all  they  got 
from  the  Hodja  was  a  cup  of  water  apiece,  together  with  the  informa- 
tion that  it  was  '  the  sauce  of  the  sauce  of  the  hare.' 

Some  of  the  jokes  will  be  recognised  as  very  old  friends,  attributed 
to  all  manner  of  alien  sources.  We  find  the  Hodja,  as  a  preacher, 
telling  one  half  of  his  congregation,  who  said  they  knew  what  he 
was  going  to  tell  them,  to  instruct  the  other  half,  who  said  they 
did  not.  We  see  him,  in  domestic  life,  locking  up  his  axe,  and  ex- 
plaining to  his  wife,  who  always  laid  the  blame  on  the  cat  when 
dainties  disappeared,  that  he  was  afraid  the  cat  would  eat  it.  And 
we  hear  him  cry  to  his  pupil  in  a  wolf's  hole,  who  wants  to  know 
what  is  going  on,  when  the  wolf  is  trying  to  get  in,  and  the  Hodja 
is  holding  it  back  by  its  tail :  '  If  the  wolf's  tail  breaks,  you'll  soon 
find  out.'  The  well-known  story  of  the  one-legged  fowl,  also,  appears 
under  this  historical  form.  The  Hodja  once  cooked  a  goose,  and  set  off 
to  present  it  to  Tamerlane.  But  before  he  reached  that  monarch  he 
was  so  hungry  that  he  ate  one  of  its  legs.  When  the  fowl  was  pre- 
sented, Tamerlane  complained  of  its  one-leggedness.  *  All  geese  are 
one-legged,'  asserted  the  Hodja,  and  he  pointed  to  a  flock  of  geese 
beside  a  spring,  each  standing  on  one  leg.  Thereupon  Tamerlane 
ordered  a  drum  to  be  beaten,  which  startled  the  geese  into  bipeds. 
According  to  our  versions  of  the  story,  the  Hodja  should  have  told 
Tamerlane  that  he  ought  to  have  had  a  drum  beaten  before  the 
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cooked  goose.  In  the  Turkish  variant  the  final  repartee  is :  '  So 
might  you  be  made  to  go  on  all  fours ' — an  allusion  to  the  force  of 
the  stick,  the  drum  being  beaten  thereby.  A  few  of  the  stories  are 
less  familiar,  turning  on  points  which  are  peculiar  to  Mohammedan 
lands.  Here  is  one,  for  instance,  which  is  characteristic  though  not 
over-exhilarating.  Arriving  one  evening  at  Sivri-Hissar,  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  long  fast  of  the  Ramazan  had  expired,  and  all  the 
world  was  gazing  with  rapture  at  the  new  moon,  which  was  bringing 
with  it  the  feast  of  the  Bairam,  the  Hodja  expressed  his  wonder 
at  the  sight.  *  In  our  town,'  quoth  he,  '  nobody  pays  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  moon  even  when  it  is  as  big  as  a  wheel,  but  here 
everybody  comes  out  to  see  it  even  when  it  is  as  thin  as  a  tooth- 
pick!'4 

Now  let  us  take  a  couple  of  more  important  Turkish  story-books, 
each  of  which  contains  moral  tales  as  well  as  merry  jests,  and,  on  the 
whole,  leaves  on  the  mind  of  a  foreign  reader  a  favourable  impression 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people  among  whom  it  enjoys  a  wide 
popularity.  That  people  did  not  invent  either  of  them.  The  stories 
they  contain  are  not  fruits  of  Turkish  fancy.  They  have  merely  been 
borrowed  from  Indian,  Persian,  and  Arabic  sources,  and  adapted  to  the 
meridian  of  Stamboul.  But  just  as  Persian  stories  passed  from  Aryan 
to  Semitic  lips,  and  became  domiciled  in  the  alien  land  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  entertainments  of  the  Arabian  Nights,sodid  the 
seventy  tales  told  by  an  Aryan  parrot  in  .days  long  gone  by  (Suka- 
saptati},  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  a  Persian  translator 
(Nakhshebi),  become  naturalised  among  the  Turks,  early  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  under  the  name  of  the  Parrot  Book ; 5  and  so  did 
those  contained  in  a  missing  Arabic  story-book,  probably  borrowed 
from  Persian  sources,  find  their  way,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  into  Turkish  literature,  and  by  that  means  into  the 
minds  of  the  Turkish  people,  under  the  name  of  the  Tales  of  the 
Forty  Viziers.6 

Into  the  history  of  these  books,  and  of  the  long  wanderings  from 
their  original  Indian  home  of  the  stories  they  contain,  we  will  not  now 
enter.  Readers  who  are  curious  on  the  subject  may  be  referred  to 
the  erudite  introduction  prefixed  by  Benfey  to  his  translation  of  the 
Pantchatantra.  It  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  select  a 
few  of  the  tales  they  contain,  so  as  to  show  what  sort  of  stories  are 
told  by  Turkish  lips,  and  give  pleasure  to  Turkish  ears. 

As  is  usual  with  Eastern  story-books,  the  tales  of  the  Parrot  and 

4  For  Indian  originals  and  Western  parallels  of  the  Hodja's  conceits,  see  Eein- 
hold  Kohler  in  Orient  und  Occident,  i.  431-448. 

5  Tuti-Nameh.   Das  Papagaieribuch.  Nach  der  tiirkischen  Bearbeitung  zum  ersten 
Male  ubersetzt  von  Georg  Eosen.     Leipzig,  1858. 

•  Die  vierziff  Veziere,  oder  meisen  Meister.  Zum  ersten  Male  vollstandig  aus  dem 
Tiirkischen  iibertragen  und  mit  Anmerkungen  versehen  von  Dr.  W.  F.  A.  Behrnauer. 
Leipzig,  1851. 
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of  the  Forty  Viziers  are  set  in  a  framework  which  is  in  each  case  a 
species  of  novelette.  By  telling  its  stories,  the  Parrot  delays  the 
surrender  of  a  parleying  wife  until  her  husband  returns.  By  their 
forty  apologues,  the  Viziers  shake  every  morning  their  monarch's  in- 
tention to  slay,  his  son,  against  whose  life  the  queen,  the  prince's 
stepmother,  urges  a  poisoned  story  every  night.  As  the  Viziers  have 
to  contend  with  the  influence  of  a  malignant  woman,  an  oriental 
Phaedra  who  wishes  to  destroy  the  Hippolytus  who  has  repulsed  her 
advances,  they  naturally  tell  stories  to  the  disadvantage  of  women. 
But  the  Parrot's  tales  are  generally  to  their  credit,  as  are  many  of 
those  which  the  queen  tells  in  defence  of  her  sex.  Here  is  one  of 
this  class  from  the  former  collection : 

There  was  once  a  youth  of  evil  nature,  Mukhtar  by  name,  for 
whom  his  parents  found  a  true  and  loving  wife,  called  Maimune. 
After  a  time  he  bade  her  leave  her  native  city  of  Shiraz,  and  follow 
him  to  his  father's  house  in  Yezd.  On  the  way  the  travellers  halted 
one  evening  beside  a  well.  About  midnight  Mukhtar  arose,  flung 
his  wife  into  the  well,  and  set  off  home,  carrying  with  him  all  that 
had  belonged  to  her.  *  But  the  Almighty  saved  Maimune  on  account 
of  her  innocence.'  Escaping  from  the  well,  she  made  her  way  home 
to  Shiraz.  where  she  attributed  her  state  of  destitution  to  an  attack 
by  robbers,  who  had  flung  her  into  the  well,  and  had  apparently  made 
away  with  her  husband.  After  which  she  went  on  living  as  before 
in  her  father's  house.  Meanwhile  Mukhtar  fared  ill.  His  parents 
died,  he  ran  through  their  property  and  that  of  his  wife,  and  he  was 
at  last  reduced  to  beggary.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  in  search 
of  alms,  he  came  to  Shiraz,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  cemetery. 
Thither  Maimune  chanced  to  go  one  day,  and  there  she  found  her 
cruel  husband  in  beggar's  rags.  *  She  did  not  tax  him  with  his  crime, 
but  greeted  him  lovingly,  without  upbraiding  him  or  even  thinking  of 
what  had  happened.  "  Do  good  to  him  who  has  done  thee  harm," 
says  a  moral  precept,  and  in  accordance  with  it  did  she  act.'  Mukhtar 
expressed  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,  and  begged  for  pardon.  Not 
only  did  she  grant  it,  but  she  took  him  home,  and  again  entrusted 
herself  to  him.  After  living  at  Shiraz  for  a  time,  he  asked  her  to 
follow  him  to  Yezd.  A  second  time  the  husband  and  wife  set  out, 
and  again  did  they  pass  the  night  beside  the  fatal  well.  And  again 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  did  Mukhtar  arise,  and  as  his  wife  lay 
sleeping  he  murdered  her,  and  threw  her  body  into  the  well.  And 
then  he  took  all  that  had  belonged  to  her,  and  with  it  made  his  way 
safely  to  Yezd.7 

Another  story  of  the  same  class  tells  how  a  kindly  woman  was 
married  to  a  miserly  man.  *  Don't  give  anything  to  anybody,'  he 
used  constantly  to  say,  but  she  paid  no  attention  to  his  words,  and 
was  always  liberal  to  the  poor.  At  last  he  swore  that  if  she  ever 

T  Parrot-Hook,  21st  Evening. 
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gave  alms  again  he  would  divorce  her.  Now  a  great  famine  fell  upon 
the  land,  and  one  day  a  beggar  came  and  asked  for  food,  and  she 
gave  him  three  butter-cakes.  As  the  beggar  was  going  away  her 
husband  met  him,  and  found  out  who  had  given  him  the  cakes. 
Eushing  home  in  wrath,  he  not  only  turned  his  wife  out  of  the  house, 
but  he  smote  her  and  broke  her  arm.  The  divorced  wife  found  her 
way  to  a  distant  city,  where  she  became  married  to  a  good  husband, 
and  all  things  went  well  with  her.  But  it  was  just  the  opposite 
with  her  first  husband,  whose  miserly  habits  brought  about  his  ruin. 
Obliged  to  beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door,  chance  at  last  directed 
his  steps  to  the  house  where  lived  she  who  had  been  his  wife.  The 
second  husband,  not  recognising  the  first,  invited  him  to  sit  at  his 
table.  But  the  wife,  seeing  who  the  guest  was,  sat  silent  and  ate 
nothing.  Asked  by  her  husband  why  she  did  so,  she  told  the  story  of 
her  life.  *  Strange  is  thy  story,  0  wife,  but  mine  is  still  stranger,' 
said  her  second  husband.  '  The  beggar  who  came  then  to  thy  door, 
and  to  whom  thou  gavest  the  three  butter-cakes,  was  myself.  At 
that  time  I  was  poor  and  needy,  but  always  charitable.  What  I  re- 
ceived, that  was  I  wont  to  share  with  orphans  and  the  poor.  Thou 
wert  suitable  for  me,  but  not  for  him.  Therefore  has  (rod  freed  thee 
from  him,  and  bestowed  thee  upon  me.' 8 

Some  of  these  Turkish  tales  have  had  a  wide  circulation  in 
Western  Europe.  As  an  example  may  be  taken  the  well-known 
story  of  the  sceptical  sultan  who  is  told  to  dip  his  head  under  water, 
and  endures,  in  fancy,  years  of  misery  before  he  lifts  it  out  again. 
In  one  of  them,  an  oriental  sage  plays  the  part  of  the  '  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin,'  inducing  all  the  mice  of  Constantinople  to  follow  out  of  the 
city  a  bier,  mouse-drawn,  containing  a  dead  mouse.  Unluckily,  the 
emperor,  although  he  has  been  strictly  charged  to  preserve  his  gravity, 
bursts  out  laughing  before  the  exodus  is  accomplished,  and  so  the 
charm  is  broken,  and  the  plague  of  mice  is  not  stayed.  In  another  a 
Turkish  Fridolin,  having  been  calumniated  by  an  envious  knave,  is 
charged  with  a  letter  destining  him  to  be  skinned  and  stuffed.  But, 
like  the  innocent  hero  of  Schiller's  Gang  nach  dem  Eisenhammer, 
he  is  rescued  from  the  terrible  death  to  which  he  has  been  secretly 
sentenced,  and  which  closes  the  career  of  his  envious  calumniator 
instead.  The  theme,  also,  of  '(ret  up  and  bar  the  door,  0,'  is  treated 
in  the  thirtieth  of  the  tales  of  the  Forty  Viziers,  io  which  a  number 
of  men  are  about  to  eat  a  meal,  when  a  difficulty  arises  as  to  who 
shall  get  up  and  shut  the  door.  It  is  agreed  that  whoever  speaks 
first  shall  do  so.  While  they  sit  silently,  in  come  some  dogs 
and  begin  to  devour  their  food.  Each  man  remains  mute.  But  at 
last  one  of  them  is  bitten  by  an  un  satiated  dog,  whereupon  he  yells 
out.  Straightway  his  companions  exclaim,  '  Gret  up  and  shut  the  door 
to.'  But,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  obvious  similarities,  we  will 

8  Forty  Viziers,  No.  64. 
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proceed  to  quote  a  few  stories  which  are  at  once  unfamiliar  and 
characteristic.  Tradition  asserts  that  each  of  the  great  prophets  had 
the  choice  offered  him,  once  in  his  lifetime,  of  living  or  dying.  But 
the  desire  to  be  with  the  All-merciful  led  them  all  to  ask  for  death 
to  end  their  days.  When  Solomon  was  ruling  on  earth,  the  angel 
Gabriel  was  sent  to  him  one  day  with  a  goblet  filled  with  the  water  of 
life,  and  bearing  from  on  high  the  message  that,  if  he  chose,  he  might 
drink  of  the  water  and  become  immortal.  Calling  together  all  his 
wisest  councillors,  he  asked  their  advice.  They,  with  one  consent, 
advised  him  to  drink  and  live  for  ever.  Then  he  summoned  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  all  of  them  gave  the 
same  advice,  with  one  solitary  exception.  This  was  the  hedgehog. 
Approaching  the  throne,  and  bending  its  brow  to  the  ground5  thus 
did  it  speak :  '  If  this  water  may  be  shared  by  thee  with  thy  kith 
and  kin,  then  drink  and  enjoy  the  bliss  of  living.  But  if  it  is  in- 
tended for  thee  alone,  then  do  not  drink.  For  sad  would  it  be  for  thee 
to  live  on,  but  to  see  thy  kinsmen  and  friends  one  after  the  other 
disappear.'  'True  are  thy  words,  0  hedgehog,'  replied  the  king. 
To  me  alone  has  the  water  of  life  been  sent.  As  thou  hast  counselled 
so  will  I  decide.'  Thus  spake  Solomon  ;  and  the  water  of  life  did  he 
not  drink.9 

Of  course,  the  Turkish  story-teller  admits,  a  man's  love  for  his  kith 
and  kin  must  vary  with  their  merits.  Some  sort  of  love,  however, 
must  all  men  possess  who  are  worthy  of  the  name.  On  this  fact  a 
Mohammedan  preacher  laid  great  stress  one  day.  While  he  was 
holding  forth,  there  burst  into  the  mosque  a  man  who  had  lost  his 
donkey,  crying  aloud  and  asking  if  anyone  had  seen  an  ass  pass  that 
way.  Thereupon  the  preacher  asked,  '  Is  there  any  man  here  who 
has  never  loved  ?  '  Up  rose  a  grey-haired  man,  and  said,  '  Here  is 
one.'  '  Behold  an  ass  ! '  answered  the  preacher,  turning  to  the  owner 
of  the  missing  animal.10  As  regards  wedded  love,  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  wife's  character,  as  the  following  story  shows.  Hearing  one 
day  that  a  peasant  had  found  a  vault  full  of  wheat,  each  grain  of 
which  was  as  big  as  a  date-stone,  a  certain  king  desired  greatly  to 
know  what  manner  of  men  lived  on  earth  at  the  time  when  that 
corn  grew.  Being  advised  to  consult  a  wise  and  aged  yeoman,  he 
sent  a  messenger  to  him  with  a  sample  of  the  grain.  On  the  way 
the  messenger  met  a  friend,  who  begged  him  to  ask  the  wise  old 
man  two  other  questions  :  '  Why  does  a  man's  hair  turn  white  when 
he  grows  old  ?  and  why  does  age  improve  a  man's  good  looks  and 
impair  those  of  a  woman?'  The  messenger  found  out  the  old 
yeoman,  and  proposed  to  him  his  first  problem.  The  old  man,  whose 

8  Parrot- Booh,  llth  Evening.  Compare  with  this  story  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes' 
charming  verses  in  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table,  entitled  <  The  Old  Man 
dreams. 

10  Hid.  20th  Evening. 
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hair  was  blanched,  and  whose  form  was  bowed  and  broken  by  age, 
said  he  knew  nothing  about  the  corn,  and  referred  the  visitor  to  his 
elder  brother.  The  second  old  man,  though  more  aged  than  the  first, 
was  much  more  active  and  vigorous,  and  his  beard  had  not  yet  turned 
grey.  He  also  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the  corn,  and  sent  the 
messenger  on  to  a  third  and  still  older  brother.  This  very  old  man 
turned  out  to  be  by  far  the  least  aged  in  appearance  of  the  three,  his 
beard  being  quite  black,  and  his  figure  still  youthful.  From  him 
the  messenger  obtained  an  answer  to  all  his  questions.  A  hundred 
years  previously,  it  seemed,  there  lived  on  earth  a  people  who  were 
very  God-fearing  and  pious ;  and  in  return  for  their  piety  did  they 
receive  from  the  Almighty  that  wondrous  gift  of  gigantic  grain.  As 
regards  white  hair,  continued  the  sage,  blond  or  black  locks  are  the 
sign  of  youth,  but  white  is  '  the  sign  of  age  on  account  of  the  clearness 
of  its  thoughts.'  With  respect  to  the  different  effect  of  age  upon 
men  and  women,  that  arises  from  the  fact  that  man  was  made  of 
earth,  which  improves  the  longer  it  lies  fallow ;  whereas  woman  was 
made  of  flesh,  which  is  liable  to  decay  and  corruption.  Having  re- 
ceived these  answers,  the  messenger  asked,  moreover,  how  it  was  that 
the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers  was  the  most  decrepit,  and  the 
eldest  the  least.  This  also  the  sage  explained.  His  youngest  brother, 
he  said,  had  foul  land  and  an  ugly  and  vicious  wife  ;  therefore  was  he 
so  worn  in  appearance.  The  second  brother  possessed  good  land,  but 
his  wife,  too,  was  bad  and  foul-favoured ;  therefore  did  he  seem  old, 
though  not  so  stricken  in  years  as  his  younger  brother.  But  he 
himself,  he  went  on  to  say,  was  blessed  not  only  with  good  land,  but 
also  with  a  good-looking  and  good-hearted  wife,  and  therefore  was  it 
that  he,  although  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  was  by  far  the 
youngest  in  heart  and  frame ;  for  the  proverb  truly  says  that  '  a 
man's  home  is  either  his  heaven  or  his  hell.'11 

By  way  of  a  love  story  may  be  quoted  the  following.  There  was 
once  an  emperor  of  China,  who,  being  suddenly  aroused  from  slumber 
one  morning,  rushed  at  his  awakener  with  drawn  sword,  and  would 
have  killed  him  had  he  not  been  held  back.  The  disturber  of  his 
repose,  being  his  chief  vizier,  was  greatly  astonished.  But  the 
emperor  explained  that  he  was  dreaming  about  a  lovely  maiden 
when  the  vizier  awoke  him,  and  his  wrath  arose  from  his  thereby 
being  deprived  of  his  angelic  vision.  Now  the  vizier  was  not  only 
*  an  Aristotle  in  intellect,'  but  he  was  also  so  cunning  a  painter  that 
he  produced  a  lifelike  portrait  of  the  dream-maiden  from  the  empe- 
ror's description.  This  portrait  he  submitted  to  the  view  of  all 
strangers  and-  travellers  who  oame  that  way,  one  of  whom  eventually 
recognised  in  it  the  likeness  of  the  Princess  of  Greece.  Off  started  the 
vizier  for  Greece,  saw  the  princess,  and  found  that  she  was  all  that 

11  Parrot-Book,   29th  Evening.      'It  locally  contains  or  heaven  or  hell,'  says 
Antonio  of  marriage,  in  Webster's  Duchess  of  MaTfy. 
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the  emperor's  fancy  and  his  own  brush  had  painted  her.  Only  she 
had  vowed  never  to  marry  for  the  following  reason.  Walking  in  her 
garden  one  day,  she  saw  an  accidental  fire  consume  a  brood  of  peafowl. 
The  peahen  remained  with  her  young  and  shared  their  fate.  But  the 
peacock  selfishly  flew  away  and  left  them  to  perish  in  the  flames. 
Wherefore  she  despised  and  detested  the  male  sex.  Hearing  this, 
the  vizier  obtained  leave  to  ornament  her  palace,  and  painted  on  one 
of  its  walls  a  most  attractive  portrait  of  his  emperor,  who  was  repre- 
sented as  sitting  on  a  throne  in  a  pavilion,  around  which  stretched  a 
perfect  Paradise.  Through  the  foreground  ran  a  pellucid  stream,  in  the 
waters  of  which  floated  the  dead  bodies  of  a  full-grown  male  antelope 
and  several  young  ones,  while  a  female  antelope  grazed  tranquilly  on 
the  bank.  '  Who  is  that  man,  and  what  are  those  animals  ? '  asked 
the  princess.  '  That  is  the  Emperor  of  China,'  replied  the  vizier, 
'and  those  are  young  antelopes  which  were  accidentally  drowned 
before  his  eyes  one  day.  Their  father  shared  their  fate,  but  their 
mother  deserted  them.  So  disgusted  was  his  majesty  by  this  proof  of 
the  perfidy  of  the  female  sex  that  he  has  vowed  never  to  marry.' 
Hearing  this,  the  princess  fell  into  a  deep  reverie,  the  end  of  which 
was  that  she  acknowledged  that  perfidy  might  possibly  be  a  female 
as  well  as  a  male  complaint,  and  that  so  feeling  an  emperor  would  be 
likely  to  make  her  a  fitting  husband.  Soon  afterwards  he  and  she 
were  married,  '  and  so  the  emperor  obtained  what  he  had  longed  for.' 12> 
Finally  let  us  turn  to  the  stories  in  which  some  religious  doctrine 
is  inculcated.  With  a  few  slight  changes,  such  as  the  substitution  of 
the  word  Bible  for  Koran,  and  Sunday  for  Friday,  the  following  tales 
might  be  told  with  edification  among  ourselves.  The  first  relates 
how  there  once  lived  in  Cairo  a  poor  water-carrier,  named  Numan, 
who  had  an  only  child,  a  good  boy,  who  studied  the  Koran  assiduously, 
and  an  only  camel  to  assist  him  in  his  daily  avocations.  One  day 
the  boy's  teacher  told  him  to  bring  a  present  with  him  next  time  he 
came.  And  the  water-carrier,  out  of  reverence  for  the  Koran,  gave  as- 
a  present  to  its  expounder,  his  boy's  teacher,  all  that  he  had,  his 
solitary  camel.  The  consequence  was  that  he  earned  nothing  that 
day,  and  at  night  he  had  to  go  to  bed  supperless.  But,  as  he  slept,, 
he  dreamt  that  a  voice  said  to  him  :  *  Thy  livelihood  is  in  Damascus. 
Go  thither  and  find  it.'  So  next  morning  he  set  off  for  Damascus. 
Arriving  there,  he  sat  down  at  the  door  of  a  mosque,  and  a  man 
came  and  gave  him  a  morsel  of  bread.  Having  eaten  it  he  fell  asleep,, 
and  dreamt  that  the  same  voice  said,  '  Now  that  thou  hast  found  thy 
means  of  livelihood,  arise  and  return  home.'  He  obeyed,  and  the  first 
night  after  his  return  he  dreamt  that  the  voice  said,  *  Thy  destined 

12  -Parrot- Book,  26th  Evening.  This  is  one  of  the  stories  which  have  made  their 
way  into  Western  literature,  transported  to  France  by  such  adaptors  as  F.  Petis  de- 
la  Croix,  of  whose  French  versions  Ambrose  Philips  and  others  produced  English 
translations,  which  rendered  some  of  the  Eastern  tales  familiar  to  our  own  essayists. 
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means  of  livelihood  are  buried  close  by  where  thy  head  lies  ;  dig  there, 
and  take  them  to  thyself.'  And  when  he  awoke  he  dug  in  the  place 
mentioned,  and  there  he  found  a  vessel  fuU  of  gold.  And  on  one  side 
of  it  was  written  '  A  gift  from  God  to  Numan,'  and  on  the  other, 
*  On  account  of  his  reverence  for  the  Koran.' 

The  second  story  is  about  an  old  gardener,  who  was  in  doubt  one 
Friday  whether  he  should  go  to  the  mosque,  or  stay  at  home  and 
work  in  his  garden,  which  needed  watering,  and  in  the  mill  in  which 
his  corn  was  waiting  to  be  ground.  But  at  last  he  determined  to  do  his 
duty,  so  he  went  to  the  mosque  and  offered  up  his  prayers.  When 
he  returned  home,  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  Jiis  garden  had  been 
watered  and  his  corn  ground  during  his  absence.  On  asking  the 
miller  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that  his  corn  was  ground,  he  learnt 
that  some  one  had  brought  it  in,  thinking  it  was  his  own,  but  after  it 
was  ground  had  discovered  his  mistake,  and  had  gone  away,  leaving 
the  flour  behind  him.  '  Then  the  gardener  knew  that  God  allows 
no  one  who  works  for  Him  to  suffer  any  loss.' 13 

The  same  strong  feeling  of  trust  in  God  is  illustrated  by  the 
story  of  the  boy  whose  parents  sold  him  to  a  king  who  had  been  told 
that  his  sore  foot  could  be  cured  only  by  being  inserted  into  the  cut- 
open  body  of  an  Indian  child.  When  the  boy  was  brought  into  the 
royal  presence  in  order  to  be  operated  upon,  he  began  to  laugh. 
4  Why  ever  dost  thou  laugh,  when  thou  shouldst  weep  ? '  he  was 
asked.  '  Why  should  not  I  laugh  ?  '  he  replied.  '  When  a  boy  is 
in  danger,  he  runs  to  his  father.  If  that  is  no  use,  he  turns  to  his 
mother.  If  she  cannot  help  him,  he  appeals  to  the  authorities,  and 
lastly  to  the  king  himself.  Now  my  parents  have  sold  me  to  the 
king,  and  he  is  going  to  kill  me  in  order  to  save  his  life.  But  what 
will  he  say  in  his  defence  before  the  Lord  Most  High  in  the  other 
world?  As  I  have  not  met  with  tenderness  from  my  mother,  nor 
mercy  from  my  father,  nor  justice  from  the  king,  whom  shall  I  now 
entreat?  I  appeal  unto  that  God  who  is  an  almighty  avenger. 
He  will  assuredly  take  up  my  cause  against  the  wrong  that  has  been 
done  me.'  When  the  king  heard  these  words,  fear  came  upon  him, 
and  he  set  the  child  free.  And  so  strong  was  his  emotion  that  from 
his  eyes  streamed  forth  hot  tears,  the  healing  virtues  of  which, 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  cured  his  diseased  foot.14 

Another  illustration  of  a  lively  faith  in  an  all-seeing  Providence 
is  offered  by  the  following  anecdote.  As  a  king  of  Bactria  was 
pursuing  the  chase  one  day,  he  felt  hungry,  and  sat  down  to  eat. 
And  while  he  was  eating,  a  bee  came,  seized  a  morsel  of  bread,  and 
flew  slowly  away  with  it.  Wondering  thereat,  the  king  followed  the 
bee,  which  led  him  to  where  sat  on  a  bough  a  sparrow  blind  qf  both 
eyes,  which  opened  its  beak  wide  so  soon  as  it  heard  the  bee's 

13  Forty  Viziers,  Nos,  57  and  35.  »  Ibid.  No.  63. 
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humming.  And  the  bee  broke  the  bread  into  three  pieces,  fed  the 
bird  with  them,  and  then  flew  away.  'When  the  king  saw  this 
wondrous  work  of  God,  he  renounced  all  earthly  ties,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  All-true.'  15 

From  Buddhism  a  number  of  stories  about  self-sacrifice  have 
drifted  into  Islam.  Here  is  a  Mohammedan  version  of  one  of  the 
actions  attributed  in  India  to  Buddha.  One  day  a  dove  came  flying 
up  to  Moses,  and  begged  for  protection  against  a  pursuing  hawk. 
And  Moses  pitied  the  dove,  and  let  it  take  refuge  in  his  bosom. 
But  presently  up  flew  the  hawk,  and  charged  Moses  with  injustice 
and  cruelty,  inasmuch  as  he  had  deprived  it  of  the  food  it  was 
about  to  give  to  its  hungering  little  ones.  And  Moses  felt  that  in 
acting  kindly  towards  the  dove  he  had  acted  cruelly  towards  the 
hawk.  So,  in  order  to  reconcile  justice  with  mercy,  he  cut  off  from 
his  own  body  a  piece  of  flesh  as  large  as  the  dove,  and  was  about  to 
give  it  to  the  hawk  for  its  longing  little  ones,  when  the  hawk  cried : 
'  O  Prophet  of  Grod,  I  am  Michael,  and  what  seems  to  thee  a  dove 
is  Gabriel.  We  came  to  thee  under  these  forms  in  order  to  test  and 
to  make  manifest  thy  high-mindedness  and  thy  generosity.'  And 
then  the  two  seeming  birds  disappeared.16 

In  the  following  story,  with  which  this  article  may  be  brought  to 
a  close,  the  same  virtue,  that  of  self-sacrifice,  is  commended.  But 
the  moral  is  set  in  a  more  romantic  frame.  News  was  brought  one 
day  to  a  pious  and  powerful  king  that  a  great  marvel  was  to  be 
seen  in  a  certain  well.  For  at  the  bottom  of  it  was  a  golden 
throne,  on  which  sat  a  maiden  fair  as  the  morn,  whose  beauty 
seemed  to  fill  the  whole 'cavity  with  sunlight,  and  opposite  her  was 
seated  an  old  and  wrinkled  man,  whose  body  had  wasted  away  to 
a  mere  shadow,  and  who  spent  his  time  in  gazing  alternately  at  her 
and  at  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  which  seethed  before  him.  Thither 
went  the  king  immediately,  found  that  what  had  been  told  him  was 
true,  and  asked  the  fair  maiden  what  this  strange  scene  meant.  '  I 
am  the  daughter  of  a  fairy  king,'  she  replied,  '  and  this  old  man  has 
loved  me  from  his  youth  upwards.  To  please  him  have  I  sat  here 
with  him  for  sixty-two  years,  and  both  compassion  and  the  fear  of 
God  prevent  me  from  deserting  him.  However,  I  cannot  marry 
him,  because  I  am  of  a  celestial  race,  and  he  of  a  terrestrial.  But 
he  could  easily  get  rid  of  his  earthly  elements  if  he  would  fling 
himself  into  this  boiling  oil,  in  which  case  he  would  become  purified 
by  the  intense  heat,  and  would  emerge  like  refined  gold.  But 
hitherto  he  has  not  had  the  courage  to  do  so.'  Then  spake  the  old 
man,  and  said  :  '  Willingly  would  I  fling  myself  into  the  cauldron, 
for  I  would  gladly  welcome  death,  were  it  not  for  this  one  reason. 

14  Parrot-Book,  22nd  Evening. 

18  Ibid.  18th  Evening.  For  the  Indian  originals,  see  Benfey,  Pantcluttantra, 
i.  388. 
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Only  for  this  cause  do  I  fear  to  die,  in  that  I  should  thereby  lose 
the  delight  of  gazing  on  the  fair  face  of  her  whom  I  love.'  Then 
the  king  inquired  if  the  old  man  would  follow  him  in  case  he  led  the 
way  and  emerged  from  the  peril  unhurt.  *  Certainly,'  was  the  reply. 
Whereupon  the  king  stripped,  and,  '  offering  up  his  noble  life  in 
behalf  of  the  unhappy  lover,'  sprang  into  the  cauldron.  An  hour 
passed,  and  then  he  emerged,  free  from  all  trace  of  earthly  stain' 
and  turned  into  gold  of  the  purest  vein.  Down  from  her  throne 
stepped  the  maiden,  bowed  her  forehead  to  the  ground  before  the 
king,  and  offered  to  become  his  bride.  But  'No,'  replied  the  king  ; 
4  what  I  did  was  done,  not  to  gain  thy  love,  but  to  encourage  this 
feeble  old  man.'  Hearing  this,  the  old  man  followed  the  kings, 
example,  remained  for  the  space  of  an  hour  in  the  boiling  oil,  and 
then  emerged,  a  gleaming  form  of  purest  gold,  and  a  fit  bridegroom 
for  the  fairy  maiden,  who  seated  him  by  her  side  on  the  gleaming 
throne,  and  flung  her  silver  arm  around  his  neck  of  gold. 

Although  it  is  no  more  necessary  that  tellers  of  moral  tales  should 
themselves  be  moral  than  that  he  '  who  drives  fat  oxen  should  him- 
self be  fat,'  yet  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  there  must  be  good 
elements  in  the  character  of  a  people  among  whom  are  current  stories 
of  so  high  and  pure  a  tone  as  those  just  cited.     Under  a  wise  system 
of  government  those  elements  might  develope  into  qualities  capable 
of  elevating  the  Turks  above  their  present  low  estate,  and  of  rendering 
their  capital  what  Nabi  Effendi  says  it  was  in  his  time,  the  school  of 
g  reat  men,  '  the  surest  of  asylums  for  education  and  science.' 

W.  E.  S.  RALSTON. 
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ON  THE  IMPERIAL  POLICY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


I  SUPPOSE  there  is  not  one  amongst  us  who  has  not  during  the  last  few 
months  read  numerous  speeches  and  articles  on  the  Eastern  Question. 
Many  of  these  contain  severe  remarks,  not  only  on  the  present 
Government,  but  also  on  our  policy  generally  in  reference  to  our 
colonies  and  to  other  countries. 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen,  for  instance,  is  reported 
to  have  said: — 'There  is,  I  fear,  sometimes  a  reckless  and  cynical 
selfishness  in  the  manner  in  which  we  forget  our  responsibility  in 
dealing  with  half-civilised  countries,  and,  as  it  were,  play  with  their 
existence  in  the  exuberance  of  our  power.'  But,  if  our  conduct  be 
really  characterised  by  '  cynical  selfishness  '  and  forgetfulness  of  our 
responsibilities,  surely  such  a  state  of  things  demands  more  than  a 
mere  passing  reference.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  not  being  open  to 
such  an  accusation,  we  still  accuse  ourselves,  no  wonder  foreign 
writers  take  us  at  our  word,  and  condemn  us  too. 

But  what  less  advanced  races  themselves  think  of  our  rule  is  well 
shown  by  the  history  of  such  cases  as  Hongkong  and  Singapore.  In 
the  former,  says  Mr.  Wood,  '  we  find  a  small  barren  island  which,  at 
the  time  of  its  cession  to  Britain,  was  inhabited  only  by  a  few  hand- 
ifuls  of  fishermen,  now  crowded  with  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese,  who 
have  crossed  from  the  mainland  because  they  knew  that  under  British 
rule  they  would  be  free  from  oppressive  taxation,  would  be  governed 
by  just  laws,  and  would  be  able  to  carry  on  a  thriving  and  profitable 
trade.  And  so,  in  the  once  uninhabited  island  of  Singapore,  we  see  a 
motley  population  attracted  from  China,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
India  by  a  similar  cause.' l 

Let  us  then  consider  whether,  in  our  relations  with  our  colonies, 
India,  Ireland,  and  other  countries,  we  are  or  are  not  open  to  these 
accusations.  Now,  so  far  is  it  from  being  the  case  that  we  have  for- 
gotten our  responsibilities,  that  there  has  for  long  past  been  scarcely 
a  year  when  this  country  has  not  liberally  and  cheerfully  borne  a 
considerable  expenditure,  incurred  for  the  good  of  others,  and  which 
we  might  very  reasonably  have  declined  to  undertake. 

1   On  tlw  Benefit  to  the  Colonies  of  being  Members  of  the  British  Empire,  p.  5. 
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I  have,  however,  found  considerable  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
facts.  They  are  scattered  over  a  number  of  separate  accounts, 
returns,  reports,  &c.,  and  in  some  cases  the  figures,  though  correct, 
are  apt  to  be  misleading.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first  China  war. 
In  the  return  '  Public  Income  and  Expenditure,'  1869,  No.  366, 1,  the 
expenditure  is  given  as  2,201,028?.  But  then,  on  looking  back  to 
the  several  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  China  paid  us  an  indemnity  of 
4,050,000?.,  which  would  leave  a  balance  of  1,850,000?.  Out  of  this, 
however,  it  will  be  further  found  that  we  paid  indemnities  to  certain 
merchants  amounting  to  1,260,000?.  But  it  appears  from  another 
return  that  the  above  amounts  do  not  contain  the  sums  paid  by 
the  Navy  and  Ordnance  Departments.  Including  these,  the  real 
cost  of  the  war  was  not  2,200,000?.,  but  more  than  4,200,000?.; 
so  that,  even  after  allowing  for  the  China  indemnity,  the  war  really 
cost  us  a  very  large  sum.  In  other  cases  also — as,  for  instance,  our 
West  African  squadron — no  accounts  showing  the  expense  appear 
to  have  been  kept.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  following  facts  will 
be  found  substantially  correct. 

Firstly,  then,  with  regard  to  the  colonies.  Other  countries,  we 
know,  have  derived  a  considerable  portion  of  their  revenue  from  their 
colonies  and  dependencies.  The  Athenians  exacted  a  considerable 
annual  contribution  from  their  allied  States;  and  this  formed,  indeed, 
a  very  important  portion  of  their  revenue.2 

With  the  Romans  it  was  '  the  first  principle  of  taxation  that  the 
provinces  were  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  empire.'  3  When  they 
conquered  Sicily,  for  instance,  they  exacted  a  tenth  of  the  field 
produce,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  exports  and  imports. 
Coming  down  to  more  recent  times,  other  countries — as,  for  instance, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland — have  derived  considerable  revenues 
from  their  colonial  possessions.  Very  different  has  been  the  conduct 
of  England.  So  far  from  deriving  any  revenue  from  our  colonies,  we 
have  spent  enormous  sums  of  money  for  their  benefit. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  account  has  been 
published  showing  the  amount  spent  by  the  mother- country  in  the 
colonies  before  the  year  1859  ;  but  from  1859  to  1869  it  amounted 
to  more  than  41,000,000?.,  being  at  the  rate  of  4,100,000?.  a  year.  In 
the  four  following  years  the  sums  were  as  follows,  viz. : 


1870  . 

1871  . 


.     2,745,980?. 
.    2,228,3041. 


1872  . 

1873  . 


.    1,911,007/. 
.    1,817,47U. 


This  considerable  reduction  arose  from  the  fact  that,  down  to  1870, 
the  mother-country  bore  the  military  expenses  of  the  colonies ;  and, 
though  this  has  been  by  degrees  to  a  great  extent  discontinued,  and  it 


2  Thucydides,  Pe^op.  War,  bk.  I.  ch.  xix. ;  bk.  II.  ch.  xiii. 
*  Sir  A.   Grant,   How  the  Romans  governed  their  Colonies,  p.  16. 
Grant,  Rome,  England,  and  India,  p.  45.  1863. 
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is  not  thought  necessary  to  maintain  so  large  a  force  in  the  colonies, 
even  now  our  expenditure  under  this  head  is  very  considerable.  The 
amount  for  1875  was,  according  to  the  last  returns  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, more  than  1,500,000k,  the  principal  items  being  as  follows  : — 


Canadian  Dominion  .  313,000£. 
South  Africa  .  .  200,0007. 
West  Indies  .  .  .  200,000/. 


China,  Ceylon,  &c. 
Mediterranean 


•100,000/. 
650,000?. 


Moreover,  the  actual  cost  to  this  country  is  considerably  more, 
because  this  return  does  not  include  the  cost  of  arms,  accoutrements, 
barrack,  hospital,  and  other  stores,  nor  any  proportion  for  recruiting 
expenses,  head-quarter  expenses,  or  non-effective  charges. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  Mediterranean  military  expenditure  can 
hardly  be  called  '  colonial,'  and  it  is  of  course  true  that  we  could  not 
expect  such  stations  as  Malta  and  Gibraltar  to  pay  their  own  expenses. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  great  reason  for  keeping  them  up  is  in  order 
to  protect  our  communications  with  India  and  Australia ;  and  if  we 
were  disposed  to  do  so,  we  might  well  ask  why  the  burden  of  keeping 
up  these  communications  should  fall  altogether  on  us — why  some  part' 
of  the  cost  should  not  be  borne  by  the  colonies.  Moreover,  the 
above-mentioned  expenditure  refers  only  to  the  troops  on  service  out 
of  the  mother-country ;  but,  inasmuch  as  even  the  troops  at  home  are 
available  in  case  of  need  for  colonial  purposes,  we  might  well,  on  a 
strict  account,  require  some  contribution  towards  the  permanent 
expenses.  Our  national  accounts  show  no  sums  devoted  nominally 
to  naval  expenses  on  account  of  our  colonies ;  yet,  in  fact,  this  country 
bears  the  whole  naval  expense,  which,  if  they  were  independent, 
would  fall  on  them.  For  them  we  act  as  the  police  of  the  seas ; 
their  shores  are  protected  at  our  expense.  What  a  saving  this  is  to 
them  little  consideration  is  required  to  show.  Thirty  millions  of 
Englishmen  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  pay  12,000,000k  a  year  for 
naval  purposes :  two  hundred  millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
the  colonies  and  India  pay  scarcely  anything. 

That  they  would  be  put  to  very  considerable  expense  under  this 
head,  if  it  were  not  for  our  fleet,  is  shown  by  the  experience  of 
other  countries.  France  spends  annually  on  her  navy  more  than 
5,000,000k;  Eussia,  3,500,000k;  Turkey,  3,000,000k;  Austria, 
2,000,000k;  Germany,  1,400,000k;  Italy,  1,700,000k;  Spain, 
1,000,000k;  and,  in  case  it  should  be  said  that  these  are  all 
European  powers,  bidding  against  one  another,  I  will  add  Brazil, 
1.250,000k,  and  the  United  States,  4,200,000k  The  latter  owns  180 
vessels,  50  of  them  ironclads,  and  carrying  1,300  guns,  thus  affording 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  her  neighbour  Canada,  whose  navy  consists 
of  about  8  little  boats  on  the  lakes,  carrying  1 8  guns  amongst  them  ! 
Our  other  colonies,  I  believe,  spend  nothing  on  their  navy,  excepting 
Victoria,  which  has  one  small  vessel. 
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Moreover,  in  addition  to  these  annual  and  current  expenses,  there 
have  been  various  colonial  wars — wars  in  which  the  mother-country 
had  only  a  secondary  and  subsidiary  interest.  Under  this  head  I 
might  mention  in  1873-4  the  Ashantee  war,  which  cost  us  in 
round  numbers  1,000,000£. ;  in  1865  the  New  Zealand  war,  750,000^., 
of  which  the  colony  afterwards  paid  500,OOOZ.,  by  a  loan  raised  on 
bonds  which  we  guaranteed  ;  the  Kaffir  war  (1849-53),  2,000,OOOZ. ; 
the  two  Chinese  wars,  &c. 

A  portion  of  the  claim  made  upon  us  by  America  in  reference  to 
the c  Alabama '  and  other  cruisers  was  partly  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  authorities  at  Melbourne  had  allowed  the  '  Shenandoah  '  to  refit 
there.  The  arbitrators  took  this  view,  but  we,  not  the  colony,  paid 
accordingly. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  from  some  at  least  of  our  civil  ex- 
penditure, the  colonies  derive  a  great  benefit,  without  being  put  to 
any  expense.  They  have  the  advantage  of  an  Imperial  Court  of 
Appeal;  the  whole  cost  of  international  communication,  of  our 
embassies  in  foreign  countries,  of  our  consular  establishments,  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  are 
borne,  cheerfully  indeed,  but  exclusively,  by  those  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  who  reside  in  the  mother-country.4 

We  carry  on,  no  doubt,  a  great  and  lucrative  trade  with  our 
colonies.  The  benefit,  however,  is  mutual,  and  there  are  no  dif- 
ferential duties  or  other  fiscal  arrangements  which  give  us  any 
advantage  over  them.  Wherever  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
duties,  it  tells  against  us.  Down  to  the  year  1846,  for  instance,  we 
admitted  sugar  from  our  West  Indian  colonies  at  a  much  lower  duty 
than  that  from  other  countries.  Several  of  our  colonies  are  not  yet 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  Free- trade,  but  maintain  a  system  of 
protective  duties  which  injures  our  interests  without  benefiting 
those  of  the  colonies. 

On  various  occasions  we  have  either  advanced  or  guaranteed  loans 
for  our  colonies.  Since  1830  these  sums  have  been  as  follows,  viz.  : 


]n  1835  fc 
,  1843 
>     » 

>     » 
,  1848 

>      » 
i      »» 

J          » 

>       » 
1       » 

1       » 

r  Dominica       ..... 
Antigua         .         .         .         . 
Monteerrat    
Nevis     

& 
30,000 
100,000 
23,000 
12,000 
20,000 

British  Guiana       .... 

70,000 
64,000 

ti              t         .         .         .         . 

British  Guiana        .... 
Jamaica         ..... 

125,000 
250,000 
100,000 
18,000 

7,000 

4  India,  however,  contributes  towards  the  expense  of  the  embassy  and  consular 
establishments  in  China. 
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£ 

In  1855  for  Jamaica 500,000 

,,1857  „  New  Zealand         ,\      .        .         .        .  500,000 

„  1865  „            „                    .....  500,000 

„  18G8  „  Canada          ......  1,500,000 

„  1873  „        „                1,500,000 

„     „  „  Rupert's  Land 300,000 

„  1875  „  Canada 1,500,000 

The  loan  known  as  the  Kusso-Dutch  loan  stands  'on  a  different 
footing.  It  amounted  originally  to  1,750,000/.  with  5  per  cent, 
interest,  and  was  undertaken  in  1815  'towards  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  Low  Countries  in  union  with  Holland  under  the 
dominion  of  the  House  of  Orange ; '  and,  in  consideration  of  it,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice  were  ceded 
to  Great  Britain.  None  of  the  expense  of  this  loan,  however,  fell  on 
these  colonies  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  was  thrown  on  the  mother- 
country,  and  we  are  still  paying  65,OOOZ.  a  year  under  this  head. 

In  the  year  1874,  at  the  instance  of  the  natives,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  earnest  request  of  our  Australasian  fellow-countrymen, 
we  reluctantly  consented  to  accept  the  cession  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 
As  had  been  foreseen,  the  revenue  fell  short  of  the  expenditure,  and 
Parliament  had  to. vote  40,000£.  in  1875,  and  35,OOOZ.  in  1876, 
to  carry  on  the  government  of  our  new  colony.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Lord  Carnarvon  wrote  to  inquire  whether  our  four  great 
Australasian  colonies  would  be  disposed  to  contribute  4,000£.  a  year 
each,  thus  still  leaving  the  lion's  share  of  the  burden  to  the  mother- 
country.  I  confess  I  regret  that  not  one  of  the  colonies  has  ex- 
pressed any  readiness  to  do  so.  Of  course  Lord  Carnarvon  did  not 
press  the  matter  ;  for,  as  he  very  truly  observed,  in  an  excellent 
circular  letter  of  the  9th  of  July,  1875,  it  would  have  been 

obviously  undesirable,  in  a  matter  where  the  grace  of  the  action  depended  upon  its 
being  voluntary,  and  where  the  amount  involved  was  so  small  that  it  would  be 
mainly  valuable  as  proving  the  readiness  of  the  great  colonies  to  accept  their 
membership  in  the  common  duties  of  the  Empire,  to  put  the  slightest  pressure  upon 
any  one  of  them  to  make  this  joint  contribution.  It  was,  as  I  explained  in  my 
former  despatch,  principally  to  give  trial  and  effect  to  the  principle  of  joint  action 
among  different  members  of  the  Empire  in  such  cases,  that  I  invited  co-operation 
in  a  matter  in  which  the  contributions  proposed  were  so  inconsiderable  as  to  make 
it  practically  immaterial,  except  in  connection  with  such  a  principle,  whether  the 
arrangement  could  be  at  once  carried  out.5 

Sir  Julius  Vogel,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  gave  as 
one  reason  for  his  declining  the  suggestion,  that  '  it  is  not  the 
business  of  Governments  to  be  liberal,'  which  is  perhaps  true,  but 
there  is  also  an  opposite  course  which  seems  still  less  appropriate. 
Sir  Julius  does  not  deny  that  New  Zealand  felt  a  great  interest  in 

»  Earl  of  Carnarvon  to  the  Gov.  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
New  Zealand.     Downing  Street,  July  9,  1875. 
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the  annexation  of  Fiji ;  but  he  urges  that  it  c  was  trifling  as  com- 
pared with  the  interest  which  the  'mother-country  had  in  it ' — and 
why  ?  On  account  of  our  *  determination  to  put  down  South  Sea 
slavery.'  Certainly,  we  feel  strongly  on  that  point,  and  are  ready 
to  submit  to  sacrifices  in  the  future,  as  we  have  in  the  past ;  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  colonies  do  not 
go  with  us  on  the  question.  But,  although  our  colonies  have  not 
hitherto  seen  their  way  to  act  on  Lord  Carnarvon's  suggestion,  the 
general  tone  of  the  correspondence  is  most  courteous,  the  views  of  the 
colonial  press  seem  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  Governments,  and 
though  the  result  has  thrown  a  considerable  expense  on  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  I  think  we  shall  hereafter  look  back  with  satisfaction 
on  the  course  we  have  taken  in  this  matter. 

Our  colonies,  as  a  whole,  have  been  remarkably  prosperous,  their 
profits  high,  their  wages  far  above  the  English  standard,  but  we  have 
never  grudged  the  large  sums  spent  upon  them,  feeling  ourselves 
more  than  repaid  by  the  proud  satisfaction  with  which  we  viewed 
their  continued  and  increasing  strength  and  prosperity. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  colonies  applies 
also  to  India.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  India  makes  no  direct 
contribution  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  Empire,  nor  to  those  home 
charges,  from  which  she,  like  our  colonies,  derives  no  small  advantage: 
No  English  labourer,  no  English  taxpayer,  derives  a  penny  of  direct 
advantage,  or  pays  a  penny  less  towards  the' revenues  of  the  country, 
because  we  hold  India. 

So  far  as  military  expenditure  is  concerned,  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  that  India  should  pay  nothing  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
the  troops  actually  on  duty  there.  It  is  amusing,  if  so  serious  a 
subject  can  be  amusing,  to  see  how  energetically  the  India  Office 
resists  any  application  made  by  the  War  Office  for  any  charge 
beyond  what  the  Indian  authorities  regard  as  absolutely  necessary. 

As  regards  the  navy  also,  it  seems  to  me  that  India  is  treated 
with  the  utmost  liberality.  That  she  derives  a  great  advantage 
from  our  fleet  cannot  be  doubted.  It  saves  her  from  a  heavy 
expense,  which  she  must  otherwise  have  incurred  ;  she  contributes 
to  it,  however,  only  the  small  sum  of  70,000£.  a  year,  in  addition 
to  which  she  spends  about  half  a  million  on  steam-tugs,  inland 
vessels,  pilotage  allowances,  port  charges,  &c. 

Moreover,  the  possession  of  India  has  in  various  ways  thrown  very 
heavy  charges  on  this  country.  The  first  war  with  China,  in  1 840, 
arose  out  of  disputes  connected  with  the  opium  trade.  "Whatever 
differences  of  opinion  there  i^.ay  be  with  reference  to  the  effects  of 
this  drug,  and  our  fiscal  arrangements  connected  therewith,  it  is  at 
least  clear  that  the  matter  is  one  which  concerns  India,  and  not 
England.  India  derived  even  then  from  opium  a  revenue  of 
1 ,000,OOOZ.  a  year,  which  has  since  risen  to  8,000,000£.  England, 
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on  the  other  hand,  derives  no  revenue  from  opium.  Yet,  although 
the  war  of  1840  arose  out  of  disputes  with  reference  to  opium,  and 
was  therefore  undertaken  with  reference  to  Indian  interests,  so 
scrupulous  were  we  to  throw  no  burden  on  India  which  could  by 
any  possibility  be  regarded  as  unfair,  so  determined  to  treat  her  not 
only  with  justice,  but  with  liberality,  that  the  expense  of  the  expe- 
dition was  borne  entirely  by  the  mother-country,  though  in  the 
end  the  greater  part  was  paid  by  China. 

The  second  China  war,  in  1857,  arose  out  of  a  dispute  about  a 
small  vessel  called  the  '  Arrow.'  Now  the  '  Arrow  '  was  manned  by 
Chinese ;  she  was  owned  by  a  Chinaman,  and  the  cargo  belonged 
to  a  Chinaman  ;  but  the  authorities  of  Hong  Kong  claimed  her,  by 
virtue  of  an  Act  of  their  local  Legislature.  This  war,  therefore, 
arose  with  reference  to  property  not  belonging  to  anyone  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  defended  by  reference  to  colonial  legislation ;  but, 
of  course^  Hong  Kong  could  not  bear  the  expense,  which,  amounting 
to  6,600,000^.,  was  paid  by  us,  though  China  subsequently  paid  us 
an  indemnity  of  2,000,000^.,  reducing  the  cost  to  4,600,000^.  Even 
the  Crimean  war  was  undertaken  on  grounds  of  Imperial  policy,  in 
which  India  was,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  interested  as  Great 
Britain ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  all  the  expense  fell  upon  us.  I 
observe  that  the  Mohammedans  of  India  have  memorialised  us  to 
help  the  Turks — so  ingrained  is  the  idea  that  all  war  expenses, 
whatever  the  object  may  be,  ought  to  fall  exclusively  on  the  mother- 
country.  The  general  principles  which  regulate  the  pecuniary  re- 
lations between  Great  Britain  and  India  are  clearly  laid  down  in 
the  2nd  clause  of  the  Act  21  &  22  Viet.,  cap.  106,  which  directs 
that  Indian  revenues  shall  be  expended  '  for  the  purposes  of  the 
government  of  India  alone ;  '  and  also  in  the  52nd  clause,  which 
directs  the  auditor  to  report  on  the  accounts,  '  specially  noting  any 
case  in  which  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  any  money  arising  out  of 
the  revenues  of  India  has  been  appropriated  to  other  purposes  than 
those  of  the  government  of  India,  to  which  alone  they  are  ap- 
plicable.' 

These  have  been  the  principles  on  which  we  have  governed 
India.  "We  may  have  made  mistakes  there,  as  we  have  made  mis- 
takes at  home ;  but,  at  any  rate,  our  honest  effort  and  desire  has 
been  to  govern  India  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  India.  That 
they  have  benefited  hitherto  by  our  rule  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  their  taxes  are  lighter,  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty more  secure,  than  if  they  had  remained  under  native  rulers  ; 
and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  India  does  not  contribute  a  penny  to 
our  English  revenue.  That  we  are  loved  in  India  cannot  be  main- 
tained, and  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  expect.  That  our 
government  is  hated  is,  however,  equally  untrue. 

That  our  rule  is  not  unpopular  was,  I  think,  clearly  shown  during 
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the  mutiny.  If  our  government  had  been  characterised  by  avarice 
or  injustice — if.  on  the  whole,  we  had  not  been  trusted  and  respected 
by  the  population  of  India — we  must  then  have  been  swept  into  the 
sea.  The  bravery  of  our  gallant  troops,  the  skill  of  their  officers, 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  have  availed  little.  The  people 
of  India  took,  however,  no  part  against  us,  and  their  behaviour  in 
that  crisis  is  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  mode  in  which  we  have 
fulfilled  our  great  trust.  , 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  future  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  The  time  will,  I  hope,  come  when  it  will  be  possible 
to  entrust  legislative  duties  to  India,  as  we  have  done  with  several 
of  our  principal  colonies  ;  which,  while  still  retaining  the  proud 
privilege  of  forming  part  of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world,  have 
yet  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  self-government.  It  is  not,  I 
think,  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  when  the  time  shall  come  when 
India  is  ready  for  a  representative  government,  she  may,  like  our 
great  colonies  in  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  also 
elect  to  remain  a  member  of  the  British  Empire. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  some  wars  with  native  races,  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  our  colonies.  These  have,  no  doubt,  thrown  a  very  con- 
siderable expense  on  the  mother-country ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think 
it  is  remarkable  that  we  should  have  maintained  such  friendly 
relations  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  in  our  colonies.  In  many 
cases — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Maoris,  Kaffirs,  and  Redskins — we 
had  to  deal  with  warlike  races,  continually  at  feud  with  one  another  ; 
and,  had  they  not  felt  that  we  were  dealing  fairly  with  them,  we 
should,  notwithstanding  our  strength,  have  been  in  constant  conflict. 
Witness,  for  instance,  the  Redskins.  I  will  quote  the  striking 
testimony  of  an  American  bishop,*  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota, 
who  thus  contrasts  the  relations  between  America  and  Great  Britain 
with  the  Indians  in  their  respective  territories : 

On  one  side  of  the  line  [he  says]  is  a  nation  that  has  spent  500,000,000^.  in 
Indian  wars  ;  a  people  who  have  not  one  hundred  miles  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  which  has  not  been  the  scene  of  an  Indian  massacre ;  a  Government  which 
has  not  passed  twenty  years  without  an  Indian  war ;  not  one  Indian  tribe  to  whom 
it  has  given  Christian  civilisation ;  and  which  celebrates  its  Centenary  by  another 
bloody  Indian  war.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line  are  the  same  greedy,  dominant 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the  same  heathen.  They  have  not  spent  one  dollar  in 
Indian  wars,  and  have  had  no  Indian  massacres.  Why  ?  In  Canada  the  Indian 
treaties  call  these  men  '  the  Indian  subjects  of  her  Majesty.'  When  civilisation 
approaches  them  they  are  placed  on  ample  reservations,  receive  aid  in  civilisation, 
have  personal  rights  in  property,  are  amenable  to  law,  and  protected  by  law,  have 

schools,  and  Christian  people  send  them  the  best  teachers.6 

» 

The  loans  for  which  we  are  responsible  are  not  limited  to  those 
raised  in  the  interests  of  the  colonies.  We  have  also  either  guaran- 

'  i  <>.e  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  Great  West,  p.  43. 
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teed  or  ourselves  lent  various  large  sums  in  aid  of  other  countries ; 
there  is  the  Sardinian  loan  of  2,000,000£.,  and  the  Turkish  of 
5,000,000£.,  on  neither  of  which,  however,  have  we  been  called  on  for 
any  contribution.  For  the  Greek  loan,  however,  England  has  paid 
since  1843  the  sum  of  1,177,OOOJ. 

I  now  come  to  the  case  of  Ireland.  Here  it  might,  to  judge  from 
the  invectives  of  Home  Rulers,  be  feared  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  out  a  good  case.  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  not  difficult, 
I  think,  to  show  that  Ireland  has  been  and  is  treated  most  liberally. 
She  Is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  over  a  hundred 
members;  and,  as  regards  laws,  certainly  Ireland  has  nothing  to 
complain  of.  Where  her  laws  differ  from  ours,  those  differences 
have  arisen  from  endeavours,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  certainly 
honest,  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  requirements,  conditions,  and 
washes  of  the  country.  As  regards  religious  equality,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Ireland  possesses  it  perhaps  even  more  completely 
than  either  England  or  Scotland.  As  regards  land,  Parliament  has 
given  Irish  farmers  certain  facilities  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
lands,  which  neither  England  nor  Scotland  enjoys.  As  regards 
Government  patronage,  the  Irish  also  have  more  than  their  nume- 
rical proportion  of  Government  offices.  Lastly,  I  come  to  finance. 

As  long  ago  as  1822  Ireland  was  already  very  much  dependent  on 
the  potato  ;  and  in  that  year  a  failure  of  the  crop  created  great  dis- 
tress. On  the  22nd  of  May  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  London;  no 
less  than  260,000£.  was  subscribed,  in  addition  to  which  44,000£.  was 
subscribed  in  Ireland,  and  300,000£.  voted  by  Parliament. 

In  1845-7  the  crop  again  failed,  and  this  time  the  results  Vere 
much  more  disastrous.  The  distress  in  Ireland  was  dreadful.  In  this 
country  the  deepest  sympathy  was  felt.  Meetings  were  held,  com- 
mittees organised,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in 
an  interesting  article  on  the  famine,  '  from  the  Queen  on  her  throne 
to  the  convict  in  the  hulks,  expenses  were  curtailed  and  privations 
endured  in  order  to  swell  the  Irish  subscription.'  Altogether  434,784^. 
was  raised  in  this  manner,  and  sent,  five-sixths  to  Ireland,  and  one- 
sixth  to  Scotland. 

i 

In  addition  to  this,  Government  took  powers  to  lend  no  less  than 
9,500,000£.  in  mitigation  of  Irish  distress ;  and  3,000,000  persons 
received  daily  rations  from  the  officials  entrusted  with  the  task. 
This  enterprise,  says  the  Edinburgh  Review,  '  was  in  truth  the 
grandest  attempt  ever  made  to  grapple  with  famine  over  a  whole 
country.  Organised  armies  amounting  to  hundreds  and  thousands 
have  been  rationed  before ;  but  neither  ancient  nor  modern  history 
can  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  fact  that  upwards  of  3,000,000  persons 
were  fed  every  day,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  houses,  by 
administrative  arrangements  emanating  from  and  controlled  by  one 
central  office.' 
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It  was  originally  intended  that  this  sum  voted  by  Parliament 
should  be  only  a  loan  to  Ireland ;  but  the  distress  continued,  and  in 
the  year  1853  no  less  than  4,500,000£.  was  absolutely  remitted,  being 
a  present  to  Ireland  of  public  money  to  that  extent.  This  sum, 
however,  large  as  it  is,  by  no  means  represents  all  that  has  been  done 
for  Ireland.  There  is  a  system  by  which,  through  certain  Loan  Com- 
missioners, national  money  is  to  a  certain  extent  advanced  for  local 
works.'  Now  from  this  point  of  view  also  Ireland  has  been  most 
liberally  dealt  with:  the  amount  advanced  to  England  and  Scotland 
together  has  been  31,123,000^. ;  to  Ireland  no  less  than  32,727,OOOZ. 
But  more  than  this.  In  some  cases,  where  the  localities  are  unable 
to  repay  the  money  so  advanced,  the  claim  has  been  remitted ;  and 
the  amounts  so  remitted  are  as  follows  :  for  England,  249,000£. ;  for 
Scotland,  196,000^.;  for  Ireland,  3,950,000^.;  making,  with  the 
4,500,000^.  already  mentioned,  no  less  than  8,497,000^.  of  national 
money  which  has  been,  so  to  say,  given  to  Ireland,  against  445,000^ 
to  England  and  Scotland  together. 

So  much  for  the  past.  I  now  come'  to  the  present.  The  taxa- 
tion of  Ireland  differs  in  several  ways  from  that  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  there  is  no  one  single  tax  which  is  heavier  in  Ireland  than  in 
Great  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  Ireland  is  exempted  altogether 
from  certain  taxes  which  in  Great  Britain  produce  about  4,500,000^. 
a  year. 

They  are  as  follows  : 

& 

Inhabited  House  Duty      ..        ..'.,'..;         .  1,421,000 

Land  Tax         .         .         .....>,,..     : .        .  1,090,000 

Excise  Licenses         .        .         .-',.-.        .  832,000 

Dog  Licenses    ..       .'       ..-.'.'      .  343,000 

Armorial  Bearings    .         .         .         .         .  •       .  118,000 

Patent  Medicines      .         .  '     •;      •';   ;  •'  »''  ••'>.  4,000 

Railways         .„•  ='..••  ,-.•;•  J«i  :)  hU)   .  -  ?•!.'•  .  737,000 

4,545,000 
1  '•  1 1*  '•'*.' 

Ireland  also  enjoys  an  exemption  from  legacy  duty,  in  favour  of 
charitable  bequests,  which  does  not  extend  to  English  charities,  and 
Irish  farmers  pay  a  lower  rate  of  income-tax  than  those  in  England. 

I  now  pass  to  the  sums  given  out  of  the  Imperial  Treasury  in  aid 
of  local  expenditure.  On  this  subject  I  will  take  my  illustrations 
entirely  from  an  Irish  source — from  an  admirable  address  recently 
delivered  by  Lord  Emly  before  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry 
Society  of  Ireland.  The  contribution  of  Great  Britain  to  the  national 
revenues  is  almost  exactly  te1!  times  as  lar-ge  as  that  of  Ireland ;  or, 
if  we  consider  the  two  countries  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  popu- 
lation, that  of  Ireland  is  very  nearly  one-sixth  of  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  sums  spent  on  police,  education,  and  poor  relief  in  the 
two  countries  are  not  in  a  very  different  ratio,  being,  in  round 
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numbers,  15,000,000^  in  Great  Britain  and  2,000,000^.  in  Ireland. 
But,  if  we  now  consider  the  mode  in  which  these  sums  are  raised, 
what  a  contrast  do  we  find !  In  Great  Britain  the  police  costs 
2,81 3,000£.,  of  which  2,205,000£.  is  derived  from  local  sources,  and 
only  608,000£.  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  In  Ireland  the  police 
costs  986,000^.  ;7  but,  having  no  wish  to  overstate  the  case,  I  will 
take  only  half  of  this,  regarding  the  other  half  as  a  part  of  our  military 
forces.  Let  us  then  take  it  at  493,000^.,  of  which  no  less  than 
411,000^.  is  paid  by  government,  and  only  80,000£.  from  local  sources. 
The  case  of  education  is  even  more  striking.  In  Great  Britain 
more  than  half  the  expense — namely,  1,948,000^. — is  obtained  from 
local  sources,  while  in  Ireland,  out  of  a  total  of  616,000^.,  only 
69,000£.  is  provided  from  local  sources ;  the  rest — 547,000£. — falling 
on  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

Again,  the  separate  civil  establishments  (other  than  Police,  Educa- 
tion,- and  Poor  Belief)  are  much  heavier  in  proportion  in  Ireland 
than  in  Great  Britain,  being  1,542^000^.,  against  4,219,000£. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  effect  this  has  on  the  rates.  We  have 
seen  that  the  taxation  raised  in  Ireland  is  just  one-tenth  of  that 
raised  in  Great  Britain  :  now,  if  Ireland  received  in  aid  of  rates  and 
for  her  civil  establishments  only  in  proportion  to  her  population,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  she  would  have  had  to  raise 
698,000^.  more  from  local  sources,  and  her  rates  would  have  been 
raised  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  2d.,  or  nearly  2s.  in  the  pound ;  while,  if 
her  receipts  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  had  been  in  proportion  to 
her  contributions — namely,  one-tenth — she  would  have  had  to  raise  an 
additional  sum  of  no  less  than  1,120,000^,  and  her  rates  would  have 
been  raised  to  6s.  3c?. ;  in  fact,  they  would  have  been  very  nearly 
doubled. 

The  last  question  to  which  I  should  like  to  direct  attention  is 
the  effort — it  may  now  almost  be  said  the  successful  effort — which 
this  country  has  made  to  put  down  the  slave  trade.  In  ancient 
times  slavery  was  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority.  Slavery  is 
allowed  in  the  Old  Testament.  Xenophon  proposed,  in  order  to 
raise  the  revenues  of  Athens,  that  the  State  should  purchase  a  large 
number  of  slaves,  and  work  the  silver  mines.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Atticus,  while  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  will 
have  slaves,  presumes  that  he  would  not  care  to  have  any  from 


7  Lord  Emly  takes  the  amounts  for  the  year  1873,  and  as  I  wish  to  take  these 
facts  from  an  Irish  source,  and  especially  from  one  of  such  .high  authority,  I  shall 
follow  him  in  this.  I  must  add,  however,  that  at  present  the  Central  Government 
bears  more  of  the  cost  of  police  than  was  then  the  case  ;  so  that>  as  regards  Great 
Britain,  the  amount  contributed  in  relief  of  rates  is,  under  this  head,  now  about 
600,0002.  more  than  in  1873.  On  the  other  hand,  the  charge  for  Irish  police  has, 
in  the  meantime,  risen  from  820,000?.,  to  1,210,000?.— showing  an  increase  of  no 
less  than  400,000?.  The  argument,  therefore,  remains  practically  unaffected. 
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Britain,  because  the  Britons  are  so  uncultivated  that  they  are  not 
worthy  to  form  part  of  an  Athenian  .household. 

Aristotle,  in  the  Ethics  f  observes  that  'a  family,  to  be  com- 
plete, must  consist  of  freemen  and  slaves.'  He  admits,  indeed,  that 
some  have  objected  to  slavery  ;  but,  after  an  elaborate  dissertation  on 
the  subject,  in  which  he  maintains  that  it  is  in  entire  conformity  with 
the  general  scheme  of  nature,  he  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
'  slavery  is  founded  both  on  utility  and  justice.'  Gradually,  however, 
and  especially  in  modern  times,  more  enlightened  ideas  prevailed. 
For  many  years  England  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  endeavours  to  put 
down  slavery — endeavours  with  which  the  names  of  Wilberforce, 
Clarkson,  and  Buxton  will  long  be  honourably  associated. 

As  long  ago  as  1788,  on  the  motion  of  the  then  Prime  Minister, 
the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  on  the  subject,  and  as 
soon  as  the  great  war  with  Napoleon  was  concluded,  we  made  treaties 
with  the  principal  slave-owning  countries  on  the  subject,  and  even 
paid  considerable  sums  of  money  to  effect  this  object.  At  that  time 
the  number  of  slaves  transported  across  the  Atlantic  amounted  to 
more  than  100,000  annually,  and  is  even  said  to  have  risen  in  some 
years  to  over  130,000.9  More  than  fifty  years  ago,  therefore,  we 
determined  to  keep  a  fleet  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  vessels  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  this 
horrible  traffic.  France  at  first  agreed  to  join  us,  and  to  keep  the  same 
number  of  vessels,  but  afterwards  changed  her  mind,  and  the  whole 
burden  fell  on  us.  There  are  no  accounts  which  show  the  expense 
of  this  West  African  squadron.  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  in  1850, 
estimated  it  at  more  than  700,000^  a  year.  It  was  estimated  by 
several  competent  authorities  at  1,000,000^.,  while  others,  considering 
that  we  should,  under  any  circumstances,  keep  a  fleet  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  placed  the  extra  expense  of  the  slave-trade  squadron  at 
no  more  than  300,000^  a  year.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  pecuniary 
outlay,  it  involved  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  life  in  consequence  of  the 
deadly  climate.  On  various  occasions  the  policy  of  continuing  this 
blockade  of  a  continent  was  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  the  expense  was  naturally  referred 
to  as  an  item  of  the  discussion,  the  question  never  turned  upon 
the  cost,  but  only  on  the  efficacy  of  the  proceeding.  No  one  would 
have  objected  to  pay  the  money,  if  only  the  slaves  could  be  saved. 
In  fact,  by  this  and  other  means,  this  detestable  traffic  has  been 
almost  entirely  put  an  end  to,  and  from  a  return  obtained  by  Colonel 
Sykes  in  1869,  it  appears  that  in  the  four  preceding  years  only  twenty 
slaves  were  captured. 

Nor  were  our  efforts  confined  to  the  trade  in  slaves.  Our  West 
Indian  colonists,  like  others  in  tropical  countries,  were  large  slave- 
owners, and  the  mode  of  emancipating  these  slaves  was  a  matter 

8  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  9  Hansard,  cli.  p.  1302. 
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of  much  anxious  consideration.  The  subject  was  one  of  great 
difficulty,  and  the  interests  involved  were  enormous.  The  number 
of  slaves  at  that  time  in  the  West  Indies  was  800,000,10  and  it  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  would 
involve  a  great  pecuniary  loss  to  their  masters.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Lord  Stanley,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1833,  brought  in,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  the  celebrated  resolutions  under  which  slavery 
was  happily  abolished  in  the  British  dominions.  The  Government 
at  first  contemplated  a  loan  to  the  West  India  proprietors;  but 
eventually,  on  the  llth  of  June,  the  Government  proposed,  not  a  loan, 
but  a  free  gift,  of  no  less  than  20,000,OOOZ.  Mr.  Briscoe  moved  to 
substitute  15,000,000^.;  but  so  strong  was  the  desire  to  do  justice 
to  the  West  Indies,  that  the  larger  sum  was  voted  by  304  to  56, 
and  the  country,  I  may  add,  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  this 
great  sacrifice. 

The  actual  resolutions  were  as  follows  : — 

I.  That  it  is   the   opinion  of  this  Committee  that  immediate  and  effectual 
measures  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  colonies,  under 
such  provisions  for  regulating  the  condition  of  the  negroes  as  may  combine  their 
welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors. 

II.  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  children  born  after  the  passing  of  any  Act,  or 
who  shall  be  under  the  age  of  six  years  at  the  time  of  passing  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  this  purpose,  be  declared  free ;  subject  nevertheless  to  such  temporary 
restrictions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  their  support  and  maintenance. 

III.  That  all  persons  now  slaves  shall  be  registered  as  apprenticed  labourers, 
and  acquire  thereby  all  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen,  subject  to  the  restriction 
of  labouring,  under  conditions  and  for  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament,  for  their 
present  owners.  / « . 

IV.  That  towards  the  compensation  of  the  proprietors  his  Majesty  be  enabled 
to  grant  to  them  a  sum  not  exceeding  20,000,000^.  sterling,  to  be  appropriated  as 
Parliament  shall  direct. 

"V.  That  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to  defray  any  such  expense  aa  he  may  incur  in 
establishing  an  efficient  stipendiary  magistracy  in  the  colonies,  and  in  aiding  the 
local  legislatures  in  providing,  upon  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles,  for  the 
religious  and  moral  education  of  the  negro  population  to  be  emancipated.11 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  characterised  by  justice  and  even  generosity  ;  that 
as  regards  the  colonies  we  have  exercised  our  authority,  not  for  our 
own  profit,  but  for  their  advantage  ;  that  the  mother-country1  has  not 
only  on  various  occasions  made  great  sacrifices,  but  has  also  borne 
heavy  and  continuous  charges  for  their  benefit. 

Indeed,  when  we  look  back  on  the  whole  history  of  the  past,  it 
is  not,  I  think,  too  much  to  say  that  our  country  has  exercised  its 
great  trust  in  a  wise  and  liberal  spirit,  and  governed  the  Empire  in 
a  manner  scarcely  less  glorious  than  the  victories  by  which  that 
Empire  was  won. 

JOHN  LUBBOCK. 

10  Hansard,  xviii.;  June  3. 

11  Papers  relating  to  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.     Part  I.     Jamaica,  1833-35. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,   PRESENT 
AND  FUTURE. 

THEKE  must  be  few  sober  and  cultivated  persons  at  the  present  time, 
of  whatever  sect  or  persuasion  they  may  be,  who  do  not  regard  the 
present  and  future  of  the  Church  of  England  with  a  deep  and  even 
sympathetic  interest.  A  great  and  historical  body,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  national  life  of  the  country,  under  one  aspect  putting 
forth  new  manifestations  of  life  and  .energy,  and  under  another  dis- 
closing seriously  increased  indications  of  discord  and  antagonism,  can- 
not but  arrest  the  attention  not  merely  of  the  Churchman  or  of  the 
opponent  of  the  Church,  but  of  all  serious  and  reasonable  persons 
who,  however  else  they  may  differ,  are  united  in  desiring  the  main- 
tenance of  the  religious  life  of  this  kingdom  and  people. 

It  is  to  such  sober  and  reasonable  persons  that  we  now  address 
ourselves  ;  and  it  is  to  supply  to  them  some  passing  help  in  forming 
a  right  judgment  on  the  present  and  future  of  the  National  Church 
that  we  shall  place  before  them  the  comments  and  considerations  that 
will  follow.  Our  object  in  this  article  is  not  to  undertake  the  office 
of  apologists  or  defenders,  but  simply  to  set  forth  with  candour  and 
impartiality  the  plain  circumstances  and  position  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  present  time,  to  point  out  as  far  as  we  are  able  the 
direction  of  the  stream  of  tendencies,  and  so  lastly  to  endeavour  to 
form  some  estimate  of  that  veiled  future  towards  which  all  these 
tendencies  are  now  rapidly  bearing  us.  "We  do  not  therefore  intend  to 
weary  the  reader  with  statistics  or  details,  but  simply  to  place  before 
him  those  broad  outlines  of  the  contemporary  history  of  the  National 
Church  which  will  best  enable  him  to  give  some  answer  to  the  varied 
and  complicated  questions  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England 
which  each  passing  year  is  now  silently  bringing  before  us.  Disguise 
it  as  we  may,  the  most  hopeful  among  us  are  not  without  our  anxie- 
ties. Forces  seem  now  at  work  which  point  with  increasing  steadiness 
in  one  direction  ;  and  yet  the  more  carefully  we  consider  the  actual 
and  present  phenomena  of  Church  life  around  us,  the  more  distinct 
does  the  persuasion  seem  to  !ie  that  the  ultimate  line  of  tendency  of 
the  varied  forces  and  influences  that  are  now  bearing  on  the  National 
Church  does  not  after  all  point  in  the  direction  which,  it  is 
popularly  assumed,  must  be  the  direction  of  the  forces  of  the  future. 
No  doubt  hopes  and  desires  in  all  such  estimates  greatly  modify  our 
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judgments  on  either  side  ;  still  this  certainly  may  be  said,  that  with 
the  manifestations  of  fresh  life  and  energy  in  the  Church  of  England 
•which  every  year's  experience  brings  before  us,  no  religious  person  of 
competent  judgment  could  possibly  be  led  to  conceive  any  other  future 
than  one  of  increased  efficiency.  That  modifications  will  be  introduced 
in  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State  it  may  be  perfectly 
reasonable  to  anticipate;  that  changes  in  the  current  of  several 
popular  theological  opinions  may  silently  develope  themselves  seems 
also  certainly  to  be  looked  for ;  that  some  alteration  in  the  present 
lines  of  demarcation  between  Church  and  Dissent  may  take  place 
under  the  modifying  influences  of  love  and  adoration  of  a  common 
Lord  is  perfectly  conceivable ;  but  that  any  serious  organic  change 
injurious  to  its  well-being  can  ever  happen  to  the  Church  of  England 
is  a  thought  which  each  year  of  present  Church  life  renders  now  less 
and  less  conceivable. 

But  let  us  not  anticipate.  Let  us  rather  take  into  consideration 
some  of  those  facts,  phenomena,  and  general  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England  which  must  be  the  real  bases  for  any 
sound  and  intelligent  judgment  on  its  present  or  on  its  future. 

I.  We  may  begin  by  noticing  those  general  characteristics  of  the' 
Church  of  England  which  seem  now  more  distinctly  to  be  recognised. 
In  specifying  some  of  these,  are  we  not  fully  justified  in  giving 
prominence  to  three,  which  during  the  last  few  years  have  marked 
the  general  course  of  Church  development  in  this  country  ?  Is  it  not 
the  language  of  truth  and  facfc,  and  not  of  mere  panegyric,  to  say  ] 
that  those  three  characteristics  are  life,  increased  elasticity,  and 
increased  toleration  ? 

That  there  is  now  life  in  the  Church,  new  energy,  and  fuller 
earnestness,  no  one  can  fairly  deny.  It  may  be  ascribed  by  different 
thinkers  to  very  different  influences,  but  that  there  is  life,  and  that 
that  life  is  shown  not  only  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church,  but 
in  the  various  details  of  its  local  ministrations,  will,  we  may  fairly 
suppose,  be  conceded  even  by  our  most  determined  opponents.  Into 
the  details  of  the  very  varied  manifestations  of  that  life  we  do  not 
propose  to  enter,  but  it  does  seem  perfectly  just,  and  fair,  and  con- 
sistent with  fact,  to  say  generally  that  a  clear  sense  of  responsibility 
and  a  clear  consciousness  of  duty  have  of  late  shown  themselves  in  the 
National  Church  in  the  form  of  new  life  and  activity.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served quite  as  much  in  the  laity  as  in  the  clergy,  in  women  if  not  more 
than  in  men — so  much  so  indeed  that  woman's  work  in  the  Church  of 
England  is  now  one  of  our  most  practical  and  constantly  recurrent  ques- 
tions. Whence  this  life  has  come,  as  we  have  already  said,  may  be  very 
differently  defined.  That  it  showed  itself,  in  its  later  outpouring, 
first  in  the  High  Church,  and  as  a  sort  of  sequel  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment of  forty  years  ago,  may  perhaps  be  generally  admitted  ;  but  to 
assert  (as  is  now  often  asserted)  that  it  is  principally  if  not  entirely 

£  2 
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confined  to  that  party  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  fact.  The 
same  life  which,  twice  forty  years  ago,  potently  displayed  itself  in  the 
preaching  and  missionary  energy  of  the  Evangelical  party  has  within 
the  last  few  years  shown  itself  in  the  descendants  of  that  party  in 
general  Church  work  as  potently  as  in  days  gone  by.  Whether  in 
missions,  Bible  classes,  young  men's  associations,  or  in  the  earnest 
support  of  missionary  work  abroad,  the  Evangelical  party  must  now 
be  considered  quite  as  fully  and  as  efficiently  sharers  as  their  High 
Church  brethren.  To  both  parties  it  has  come  from  one  and  the 
same  fountain.  The  Spirit  of  life  has  again  vouchsafed  to  breathe 
upon  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  in  all  these  energies  and  activities 
and  developments  those  that  have  eyes  to  see  reverently  behold  the 
mysterious  workings  of  the  Holy  Grhost,  and  an  illustration  of  the 
certain  truth  that  Churches,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  their  revivals 
and  renewals,  and  that  such  a  revival  and  renewal  has  of  late  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  Church  of  England. 

If  this  be  so,  we  may  look  forward  hopefully,  and  contemplate 
with  serenity  and  even  cheerfulness  much  that  is  now  disquieting  us. 
If  there  is  life,  there  ever  must  be,  in  the  present  constitution  of 
things,  that  strife  which  is  one  form  of  its  working  and  manifestation. 
It  was  so  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  must  be  so  to  the 
very  end. 

If  there  be  life,  there  is  also  as  clearly  some  increase  in  elasticity. 
The  new  life  has,  as  it  were,  forced  for  itself  a  way,  and  has  modified 
the  rigidity  of  our  system  and  its  formularies.  "We  see  this  very 
plainly  in  some  recent  relaxations  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  still 
more  in  the  many  silent  concessions  that  are  regularly  made  to  the 
.-spiritual  necessities  of  local  missions.  Let  any  one  who  can  look 
,back  half  a  century  contrast  the  now  normal  circumstances  of  an 

•  earnest  mission-service,  its  addresses,  meditations,  after-meeting,  and 
variedly  interspersed  singings  and  prayers,  with  the  warmest  services 
that  he  can  remember  in  the  past,  and  he  will  at  once  appreciate 
the  extent  to  which  elasticity  has  found  its  way  into  a  system  from 
which  it  had  been  carefully  and  even  jealously  excluded.     When  we 
remember  that  we  are  now  working  under  rubrics  that  are  not  only  at 
least  200  years  old,  but  bear  in  many  of  their  details  the  studiously 
formulated  results  of  many  bitter  controversies,  we  may  marvel  that 
anything  short  of  a  miracle  could  have  brought  into  our  services  and 
the  general  work  of  the  Church  the  elasticity — though  still  modest 
in   its   amount — by   which   we    are    now    all    spiritually   profiting. 
Whether  it  is  desirable  that  this  amount  should  be  increased,  either 
legislatively  or  by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent  and  connivance,  may  be 

•  considered  very  opinionable.  It  may  be  reasonably  urged  that  any 
large  amount  of  freedom  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  uniformity 
which  has  pervaded  all  the  services  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  of 

JEngland,  and  it  may  be  quite  truly  said  that  even  in  the  details  to 
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which  we  have  alluded  it  would  not  be  always  easy  to  specify  any 
distinct  infraction  of  a  rubric.1  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  this  novel 
element  of  elasticity  has  found  its  way  into  the  ministrations  of  the 
Church,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  with  certainly  the  most  beneficial 
results.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  answer  to  the  charge  that  is  per- 
petually brought  against  the  Church  of  England  as  being  both  unable 
and  unwilling  to  adapt  itself  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
changing  times  in  which  we  are  living.  The  Church  is  certainly  not 
unwilling,  and  it  has  also  of  late  shown  that  it  is  by  no  means  so 
hindered  and  hampered  in  its  formularies  as  the  opponents  of  the 
Church  are  perpetually  asserting.  Even  those  who  are  fairly  our 
well-wishers  frequently  indulge  in  language  which  shows  how  very 
imperfectly  this  element  of  elasticity  is  taken  into  consideration. 
When,  for  example,  in  one  of  our  best  and  most  cultivated  weekly 
periodicals,  we  read  that  in  the  inability  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
reform  her  rubrics,  and  still  more  in  her  tacit  declaration  that  such  a 
reform  is  not  urgently  necessary,  we  are  to  recognise  '  the  marks  of  a 
decay  which  must  end  in  dissolution,'  we  seem  at  once  justified  in 
saying  that  the  writer  of  such  a  paragraph  has  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
adaptive  forces  now  at  work  in  the  Church,  and  to  the  quiet  success 
that  has  attended  their  recent  developments. 

The  third  characteristic  that  we  have  named — increased  tolera-  !' 
tion — will  perhaps  be  called  into  question  by  many  of  our  readers.  | 
Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  let  us,  at  any  rate,  make  perfectly  plain  what 
we  mean.  We  do  not  mean  that  spurious  and  self-defeating  liberalisms 
that  is  always  seeking  to  dilute  the  essential  principles  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  it  professedly  belongs,  and  to  efface  those  plam> 
lines  of  demarcation  which  it  is  truest  charity  as  well  as  truest 
unity  to  adhere  to  and  maintain.  We  do  not  mean  mere  sporadic 
fraternising  with  Dissenters ;  still  less  do  we  include  under  the  term 
those  patronising  overtures  which  are  often  made  to  them,  but  which 
probably  do  more  to  irritate  and  alienate  than  any  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  could  be  named.  We  do  not  so  misapply  the  honour- 
able word  toleration.  We  mean  by  it  that  sober  and  charitable  ; 
consideration  for  the  opinions  of  others,  even  for  those  who  may  very 
widely  differ  from  us,  which  shows  itself  in  seeking  common  ground 
on  which  servants  of  the  same  Lord  may  honestly  cooperate,  andr 
without  sacrificing  or  even  minimising  a  principle,  may  yet  unitedly 

1  To  take  an  instance.  There  has  been  nothing  more  neglected  in  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  than  meditation  in  the  house  of  God,  especially  when  in 
connection  with  some  after-service.  This  neglect  is  now  remedied  in  many  churches 
by  the  simple  and  perfectly  legal  expedient  of  fixing  a  certain  hour  for  the  Litany, 
and  arranging  that  the  church  will  be  open  half  an  hour  before  for  private  prayer 
and  meditation.  It  may  be  here  noticed  in  passing  that  the  practice  of  leaving 
churches  all  day  o^en  for  private  prayer  is  gradually  increasing,  and  so  a  great 
reproach  is  gradually  becoming  wiped  away  from  the  usages  of  our  Protestant 
Church. 
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labour  in  the  furtherance  of  his  kingdom.  This  feeling  and  principle 
is  comparatively  of  recent  development  in  its  true  and  genuine 
form,  but  it  would  certainly  seem  to  be  increasing,  and  is  a  factor 
in  the  future  progress  of  the  Church  of  England  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance.  Toleration,  in  its  true  form,  is  something 
more  than  the  humour  and  fashion  of  the  day.  It  is  not  only  a  popular 
virtue,  but  is  becoming  by  degrees  a  sort  of  test  of  the  real  public 
worth  and,  so  to  say,  workable  character  of  a  community.  Just 
then  in  proportion  as  we  find  it  in  the  Church  of  England  will  that 
Church  be  likely  to  remain  the  Church  of  the  kingdom  and  people. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  what  indications  really  are  there  that  there 
is  this  toleration  ?     Between  the  two   extreme   parties  within  the 
Church  there  is  apparently  very  little  at  the  present  time,  and  there 
may  be  for  a  certain  period  still  less  as  time  goes  on.     But  between 
the  broad  central  body  of  the  Church  and  the  chief  Nonconformist 
communities   there   are   many   signs   that   an   improved   feeling  is 
silently  springing  up.     Common  ground  has  in  several  cases  been 
found  for  common  labours.     We  have,  for  example,  the  fact  before 
us  that  for  seven  years  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  have  been 
cooperating  in  what  might  beforehand  have  been  deemed  the  almost 
impossible  work  of  a  joint  revision  of  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.     And  we  have  also  this  further  fact  before  us  that 
the  movement  had  its  origin  in  resolutions  of  the  thoroughly  con- 
servative Convocation  of  Canterbury.     We  have   further   instances 
of  the  same  feelings  and  principles  in  some  of  the  movements  against 
modern  unbelief.     Not  only  are  Churchmen  willing  to  work  on  equal 
terms  with  Dissenters  in  such  societies  as,  for  example,  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society;  not  only  do  they  appear  together  on  the  same 
platform,  but  even  in  the  same  publication  and  between  the  boards 
of  the  same  volume  the  essays  of  bishops  and  presbyters  are  found  in 
juxtaposition  with  those  of  modern  divines  whose  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers have  belonged   to  the  ranks  of .  Nonconformity.     As  a  last 
illustration  we  might  mention  that  even  in  the  historical  hall  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  and  under  the  very  frown  of  the  Lollard's  Tower, 
an  archbishop  and  six  or  seven  of  his  suffragans  spent,  only  last  year, 
a  profitable  summer  day  with  some  twenty  eminent  Nonconformists 
in  discussion  on  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  present  tendencies  to 
infidelity.     Toleration  of  a  true  and  thoroughly  loyal   character  is 
certainly  developing   in   the   Church  of  England,  and  will  greatly 
modify  the  future  of  that  Church  in  its  relations  to  the  nation  at 
large. 

The  only  hindrances  that  we  can  foresee  to  the  continuance  of 
this  development  are  to  be  found  in  the  unwise  attempts,  as  we  deem 
them,  to  bring  about  corporate  reunion.  Our  Wesleyan  brethren,  as 
being  nearest  to  the  National  Church,  have  frequently  received  these 
overtures,  and  have  always  answered  them  in  the  same  way.  The 
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answer  has  in  effect  been  this :  *  We  do  not  desire  to  modify  existing 
arrangements,  but,  even  if  we  did,  the  terms  proposed  could  not  be 
accepted  by  us.  We  deem  our  ordination  to  be  valid.  It  was 
conferred  in  the  first  instance  by  a  validly  ordained  presbyter ;  and 
as  we  deem  that  in  circumstances  and  cases  of  necessity  (and  such 
were  ours)  a  presbyter  can  validly  confer  the  grace  which  he  himself 
has  received,  so  we  do  not  doubt  that  we  ourselves  have  received 
valid  ordination.  To  accept,  then,  any  proposal  that  implies,  however 
hypothetically,  any  doubt  of  the  validity  of  our  orders,  is  impossible.' 
Now,  as  those  who  make  the  overtures  never  could,  with  any  loyalty 
to  their  own  principles,  accept  such  a  statement  as  one  of  the  implied 
conditions  of  reunion,  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  that  these  over- 
tures, however  well  meant,  however  consistent  with  Mr.  Wesley's  own 
declarations,  can  never  be  accepted,  and  so,  in  the  sequel,  will  only 
irritate  and  even  antagonise.  And  what  is  true  of  Wesleyanism 
applies  with  still  greater  force  to  other  religious  communities.  There 
is  much  we  may  do  in  concert ;  there  are  many  causes  in  which  we 
may  successfully  cooperate  ;  there  are  many  ways  in  which  we  may 
on  each  side  learn  the  great  lesson  of  Christian  toleration  ;  but  corporate 
reunion  is  a  Churchman's  dream,  which,  on  this  side  of  the  millennium, 
will  apparently  never  have  its  fulfilment. 

One  word  here  may  be  added  on  an  exhibition  of  so-called  tolera- 
tion which  certainly  has  not  done  much  to  advance  that  toleration 
which  alone  -properly  bears  that  name.  We  allude  to  the  fidgety 
attempts  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  bring  about 
interchange  of  pulpits  with  Dissenters.  The  whole  matter,  in  our 
judgment,  is  very  hollow,  and  we  suspect  our  Dissenting  friends  are 
for  the  most  part  quite  of  the  same  opinion.  If  there  is  to  be  this 
happy  interchange  of  pulpits,  why  not  also,  in  all  fairness,  of  the 
emoluments  that  are  associated  with  them  ?  Our  endowed  sympa- 
thisers with  Nonconformity  have  this  sometimes  delicately  hinted 
to  them,  but  they  commonly  fail  to  see  the  pertinence  of  the  sugges- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  we  shall  not  hear  much  more  of  this 
movement ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  it  has  done  very 
little  either  in  happily  manifesting  or  hopefully  furthering  that 
sober  and  loyal  toleration  which  it  is  the  true  interest  of  both  parties 
to  maintain  in  their  dealings  one  with  another.  The  time  probably 
will  come  when  we  shall  have  to  face  the  question  whether  laymen, 
under  certain  conditions  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  con- 
gregations, are  to  be  admitted  to  the  pulpits  of  our  parish  churches. 
There  is  really  now  in  mission  rooms  and  school  chapels  a  consider- 
able amount  of  lay  preaching.  To  extend  it  may  not  be  found 
wholly  impracticable ;  and,  if  so,  one  side  of  the  interchange  move- 
ment will  have  been  practically  disposed  of. 

We  claim  then  for  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  time  the 
characteristic  of  increased  toleration,  and  we  may  now  perhaps  con- 
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sider  the  claim  as  in  some  degree  substantiated.  Individuals  un- 
happily have  supplied  instances  and  examples,  especially  of  late, 
which  might  seem  to  point  quite  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  but  when 
it  is  remembered  how  few  these  cases  are,  and  how  much  is  always 
made  of  them,  not  only  by  the  various  exponents  of  public  opinion 
that  are  opposed  to  the  Church,  but  by  the  whole  press  of  the  country 
— for  there  is  nothing  more  stimulative  than  alleged  clerical  intole- 
rance— we  may  really  wonder,  and  thankfully  wonder,  that  the  cases  are 
comparatively  so  few.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  a  large  percentage 
of  these  cases,  when  carefully  investigated,  are  not  found  to  be  real 
instances  of  an  intolerant  spirit,  but  belong  to  that  wide  zone  of 
friction  which  must  always  be  expected  to  exist  between  a  body  of 
men  of  the  general  habits  and  position  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  very  varied  specimens  of  the  spiritualty  of  Dissent 
that  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  country  districts  of  our  island. 
In  all  our  larger  towns  the  relations  between  the  clergy  and  Noncon- 
formist ministers  are,  as  a  rule,  good  and  even  amicable.  Both  parties 
are  involved  in  work  more  or  less  hard,  and  work  is  an  excellent 
sedative.  Both  parties  take  their  share  in  the  philanthropic  institu- 
tions of  the  place,  and  are  thus  frequently  brought  into  that  personal 
contact  which  all  experience  shows  to  be  especially  ameliorative  in 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  warfare.  The  local  Hospital  Sunday  gives 
both  a  common  work,  and  often  afterwards  gathers  them  round  a 
common,  table ;  and  even  the  local  mission  is  not  unfrequently  made 
the  subject  of  common  prayers.  It  is  the  country  that  mostly  supplies 
the  alleged  phenomena  of  intolerance.  These  travel  from  platform  to 
platform,  are  exaggerated,  acidulated,  and  embittered  by  party  speakers, 
until  the  petty  local  incident  which  only  too  often  was  a  mere  matter 
of  self-assertion  on  one  side  and  social  discourtesy  on  the  other — the 
social  question  has  much  to  do  with  these  charges — acquires  a  general 
notoriety,  and  is  publicly  discussed  and  commented  on  as  if  it  were  the 
normal  manifestation  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  Dissent. 
We  do  not  at  all  intend  hereby  to  palliate  such  cases  as  the  Owston 
Ferry  case  ;  but  this  we  do  stoutly  maintain,  that  such  cases  are  few, 
and  that  when  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  sort  of  position 
which  the  country  clergyman,  from  the  very  facts  of  his  habits  and 
education,  finds  himself  occupying  towards  those  around  him,  the  very 
paucity  of  the  instances  of  intolerance  does  prove  our  general  conten- 
tion to  be  true. 

II.  Such  are  the  three  more  noticeable  characteristics  of  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  present  time.  If  we  were  to  dwell  exclu- 
sively upon  these,  our  judgment  upon  the  present  state  of  the  Church 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  favourable,  and  our  anticipations  of  the 
future  of  the  Church  full  of  hope  and  encouragement.  Each  one  of 
the  three  characteristics  we  have  named  has  a  tendency  to  develope  ; 
and  as  each  one  is  a  characteristic  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
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times  in  which  we  are  living,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  National 
Church  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  adapting  itself  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  finds  itself  placed,  and  so  is  likely  to  preserve  its 
present  relations  to  the  nation  without  any  greater  changes  or  modi- 
fications than  it  may  itself  introduce  from  time  to  time  in  its  own 
organisation. 

But  here  two  or  three  very  serious  questions  present  themselves 
to  our  thoughts,  to  which  we  must  endeavour  to  find  some  sort  of 
general  answers. 

The  questions  would  seem  to  be  these.  First,  assuming  that  the 
present  general  characteristics  of  the  National  Church  have  been  fairly 
stated,  and  that  there  are  these  favourable  aspects  and  implied  au- 
guries of  permanence,  are  there  still  any  such  inherent  defects  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  will  not  be  ultimately  able  to  surmount  ? 
Secondly,  is  there  now  any  prevailing  spirit  or  temper  in  the  Church 
which  must  fairly  be  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  sort  of  progressive 
and  adaptive  spirit  which  we  have  seemed  to  recognise ;  and,  if  so, 
is  the  present  position  of  parties  in  the  Church  favourable  to  its 
development  or  the  contrary  ?  Thirdly,  is  there  anything  in  the 
very  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  Church  as  the  Established  Church 
of  this  country  so  clearly  anachronistic  that  time  itself  and  the  force  of 
public  opinion  must  bring  about  and  force  upon  us  a  change  ?  These 
questions,  it  will  be  observed,  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  and 
really  include  all  the  minor  questions  that  from  time  to  time  emerge 
from  the  general  current  of  our  contemporary  history.  They  may  be 
roughly 'summed  up  in  this  one  question  :  Are  the  defects,  reactionary 
movements,  and  inner  antagonisms  of  the  Church  of  England  such  that 
its  self-preserving  forces  will  be  overcome  by  the  forces  that  are  every- 
where tending  to  break  up  the  union  between  the  Church  and  the  State  ? 
It  is  the  theory,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  when,  in 
a  nation,  self-government  reaches  a  certain  point,  and,  in  a  Church, 
sectarian  separation  has  also  reached  a  certain  point,  then  the  two 
factors  united  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  union  of  the  Church 
and  the  State.  Has  such  a  time  now  nearly  arrived  ? 

Such  is  the  general  question,  but  it  will  obviously  be  easier  and 
more  intelligible  to  answer  it  under  the  three  heads  which  we  have 
already  formulated. 

1.  Let  us  deal  with  the  first  question,  whinh.  relates  to  the  more 
patent  defects  in  the  National  Church  system  and  our  presumed 
inability  to  overcome  them  by  any  existing  machinery.  If  we  set 
aside  minor  matters,  the  three  great  defects  in  the  present  complex 
system  of  the  Church  of  England  are,  (1)  the  sale  Of  benefices  and  the 
acquisition  by  money  of  a  spiritual  sphere  of  labour  ;  (2)  the  complete 
absence  of  any  power  whatever  in  congregations  to  regulate  or  restrain 
the  choice  of  those  who  for  a  lifetime  may  minister  to  them ;  (3)  the 
similar  absence  of  power  in  congregations,  or  in  the  bishop  to  whom 
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they  might  appeal,  of  dealing  with  cases  of  neglect  of  spiritual 
duties  on  the  part  of  an  incumbent.  All  three  run  up  into  a  common 
principle,  but  are  more  conveniently  treated  separately. 

In  regard  of  the  sale  of  benefices,  and  especially  of  next  presenta- 
tions, it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  in  the  greatest  possible  diffi- 
culty, and  perhaps  farther  from  any  satisfactory  solution  than  ever. 
Five  or  six  years  ago  there  seemed  to  be  very  good  reason  for  hoping 
that  the  sale  of  next  presentations  would  be  prohibited  by  statute.  It 
was  proposed,  strongly  supported,  and  only  postponed  owing  to  the 
advance/!  period  of  the  session.  The  last  two  or  three  years  have, 
however,  entirely  dissipated  that  hope.  Though  the  principle  that 
livings  are  trusts,  and  that  the  rights  of  holders  and  donors  ought 
alike  to  be  considered  as  subject  to  such  a  principle,  was  over  and 
over  again  asserted  in  recent  debates,  and  cheered  every  time  it  was 
asserted,  yet  what  was  the  humiliating  upshot  ?  That  patrons  were 
strong  enough  to  prevent  any  measure  becoming  law  that  would 
efficiently  deal  even  with  the  sale  of  next  presentations,  and  that  no 
one  is  very  likely  to  try  the  question  again  for  years  to  come.  We 
are  often  wise  after  events,  and  we  may  think  we  now  see  how  the 
last  attack  on  these  defects  in  our  system  and  abuses  (for  abuses  they 
are)  might  have  been  conducted  in  a  more  hopeful  manner.  Still, 
the  fact  remains  that  an  elaborate  attempt,  supported  by  the  general 
assent  of  the  episcopate,  has  practically  failed.  There  was  a  willing- 
ness to  do  away  with  a  few  minor  abuses,  but  the  key  of  >  the  whole 
position  was  always  stoutly  maintained.  On  the  subject  of  the  sale 
of  patronage  there  was  no  wavering.  Patrons  and  others  interested 
in  the  matter  were  too  strong  for  any  fiduciary  theories,  and  have 
effectually  hindered  the  removal  from  our  Church  system  of  a  blot 
and  defect  on  which  not  only  Mr.  Bright,  but  every  speaker  of  intelli- 
gence, when  discussing  Church  matters,  instantly  places  his  finger. 
It  is  painful  to  be  forced  to  say  so,  but  we  fear  it  must  be  said, 
frankly  and  fairly,  that  there  is  now  no  likelihood  that  this  evil  will 
ever  be  effectually  remedied.  This  good,  however,  has  resulted  from 
the  recent  attempt,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  patrons  will  act 
with  increasing  circumspection,  and  that  whoever  buys  will  buy  with 
the  feeling  that  he  will  not  find  it  so  easy  to  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own  as  it  may  have  been  in  days  gone  by.  Public  opinion  is  now 
exercising  a  moral  restraint  in  these  matters  which  there  is  every 
reason  for  thinking  will  increase,  and  perhaps  largely  increase,  as 
time  goes  onward.  We  are  thus  not  left  without  hope  in  regard  of 
the  vital  question  of  the  disposal,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  of  spiritual 
spheres  of  labour. 

The  second  great  defect  in  our  system,  the  absence  of  any  power 
in  congregations  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  an  unfitting  minister, 
is  not  beyond  the  hope  of  remedy.  At  present  there  has  been  very 
little  legislative  movement  in  this  direction,  except  so  far  as  it  was 
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necessarily  included  in  the  patronage  question.  And  so  much  the 
better.  The  public  mind  is  not  at  present  quite  prepared  for  any 
definite  legislative  action  in  this  direction.  But  there  seems  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  it  will  be.  Though  Church  matters  in 
England  and  Scotland  are  widely  different,  yet  the  recent  legislation 
in  reference  to  the  latter  country  may  supply  some  hope  that  a  con- 
gregation in  this  country  may  at  last  find  itself  with  some  qualified 
power  of  veto  in  reference  to  an  absolutely  unfitting  minister.  The 
aggrieved  parishioner  is  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  is  likely  to  remain 
so.  If  we  have  invested  him  with  powers  of  statutory  complaint  in 
reference  to  rites  and  rubrics,  we  can  hardly  reject  him,  if  he  asks 
with  befitting  modesty,  in  reference  to  matters  so  much  more  vital 
and  momentous.  The  wisdom  of  Churchmen  in  this  matter  will  be 
to  let  public  opinion  ripen,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  abortive 
legislation  on  a  question  which  requires  the  most  delicate  manipula- 
tion and  the  most  sagacious  tactics.  In  this  matter  patrons  will  not 
be  found  to  be  hopelessly  obdurate,  but  they  must  be  handled  very 
carefully  and  wisely.  Their  rights  are,  of  course,  implicated  in  the 
general  question,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,. pecuniary  interests  may  be 
said  also  to  be  involved.  Still,  in  this  matter  we  feel  persuaded  that 
if  the  good  sense  of  the  Church  and  the  country  be  only  allowed  time 
fairly  to  consider  the  question,  the  remedy  will  soon  be  allowed  to 
emerge.  The  rights  of  parishioners  in  this  matter  are  so  o*bvious 
and  so  reasonable  that  we  cannot  entertain  any  serious  doubt  as  to 
the  removal  of  this  defect  in  our  system. 

We  feel  also  equally  hopeful  as  to  the  third  defect,  the  present 
inability  to  deal  properly  with  the  case  of  an  incumbent  who  just 
complies  with  the  letter  of  the  law  in  reference  to  the  services  of  the 
Church,  but  neglects  his  spiritual  duties  to  his  parishioners.  In 
reference  to  this  defect  many  of  our  readers  will  remember  that  there 
actually  is  a  clause  in  a  well-known  Act  of  Parliament 2  which  was 
intended  to  meet  this  case ;  but  unhappily  the  clause  involves  such 
ambiguous  expressions,  and  has  been  found  in  practice  so  difficult  to 
work,  that  it  has  practically  become  wholly  inoperative.  The  subject 
was  brought  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  was 
appointed  to  consider  a  bill  in  reference  to  providing  further  facilities 
of  public  worship,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  definite  attempt 
has  been  made  to  remedy  this  most  serious  defect  in  our  system. 
Happily  cases  that  need  the  application  of  such  a  clause  are  few,  and 
tending  to  become  fewer  ;  still,  under  the  circumstances  of  publicity 
which  now,  not  wholly  to  the  detriment  of  the  Church,  are  sure 
to  attend  upon  all  serious  shortcomings  in  matters  ecclesiastical, 
the  few  cases  that  may  exist  and  become  the  subject  of  public  com-* 
plaini  do  inflict  serious  injury  on  the  Church  ;  and  this  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Independently  of  all  the  spiritual  evil  which  such  minis- 
2  1  &  2  Viet.  cap.  106,  §  11. 
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terial  neglect  is  certain  to  involve,  these  cases,  thus  left  unremedied, 
injure  the  Church  in  its  outward  aspects.  They  demonstrate,  in 
the  first  place,  by  a  distinct  example,  a  grave  defect ;  they  supply 
illustrations  to  the  opponents  of  the  existing  Church  system  ;  and, 
more  mischievously  still,  they  furnish  the  extreme  party  in  the 
Church  with  a  form  of  complaint  which  is  perfectly  fair  and  reason- 
able. '  If,'  it  is  said,  '  we  Kitualists,  who  give  our  whole  life  and 
energies  to  our  responsible  work,  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  to  be  harried  by  aggrieved  parishioners,  is  it  not 
monstrous  that  these  cases  of  ministerial  neglect  are  to  be  allowed  to 
go  unpunished ;  and  ought  a  Church  system  that  tolerates  such 
injustice  to  be  maintained  or  defended  by  any  faithful  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  '  Such  complaints  are  increasing,  and  are  finding  a  response 
in  the  hearts  of  sober  and  right-minded  Churchmen.  They  supply 
no  argument,  in  the  case  of  those  who  make  the  complaint,  for  a 
toleration  of  other  practices  known  and  declared  to  be  illegal,  but  they 
do  supply  very  potent  reasons  for  an  amendment  of  the  existing  law. 
We  do  not  ourselves  particularly  admire  either  the  spiritual  temper 
or  the  practices  of  those  who  are  called  Kitualists,  but  this  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  one  case  of  plain  apathy  and  neglect  does  more 
real  harm,  not  only  to  the  National  Church,  but  to  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ,  than  the  follies  and  excesses  of  a  dozen  Kitualists.  The  evil, 
however,  is  fairly  remediable,  and,  under  the  general  head  of  Church 
discipline,  may  form  the  subject  of  discussion,  if  not  of  actual  legisla- 
tion, this  present  year. 

2.  In  reference  then  to  our  first  question,  we  see  that  a  fairly 
hopeful  answer  can  be  given.  Does  this  remark  equally  apply  to  the 
second  of  the  three  questions  on  which  we  are  now  commenting  ?  That 
question  is  briefly  this  :  Are  the  present  temper  of  the  clergy  and  the 
state  and  conflict  of  existing  parties  in  the  Church  such  that  they 
countervail,  or  more  than  countervail,  the  tendencies  for  good  which 
we  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  ?  If  the  first  question  was 
grave,  this  is  still  more  so,  because  there  do  seem  to  be  some  indica- 
tions of  the  spread  of  a  sacerdotalism  and  of  the  stealthy  progress  of 
a  priestly  assumption  which  have  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  intole- 
rable to  the  general  mind  and  feeling  of  the  country.  To  think  that 
any  change  is  coming  over  Englishmen  on  this  subject,  because  a 
handful  of  ecclesiastical  laymen  are  found  ready  to  maintain  these 
assumptions,  or  because  a  little  toleration  is  extended  to  extreme  men 
for  their  works'  sake,  is  to  cherish  delusions  of  the  most  dangerous 
nature.  If  there  really  is  any  gravitation  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
High  Church  party  to  sacerdotal  theories — if  there  is,  as  is  sometimes 
asserted,  a  tendency  to  caste-separation  and  to  the  assertion  of 
order-privileges,  then  we  must  verily  fear  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
National  Church. 

On  this  subject  it  is  very  hard  to  obtain  evidence  or  to  form  any 
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very  certain  opinion.  It  is  ever  extremely  difficult  for  any  one, 
however  experienced,  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  general 
feelings  of  a  large  party  in  any  community,  and  still  more  so  when 
that  party  is  very  loose  in  its  general  organisation,  and  includes  many 
shades  and  gradations  of  opinion.  As  far  as  the  evidence  goes  which  the 
Church  papers  of  the  day  supply  to  us,  and  their  columns  of  unwise 
and  often  mischievous  correspondence  may  seem  to  suggest,  it  might 
be  said  that  this  feeling  is  spreading  in  the  general  body  of  the  High 
Church  party,  and  that  a  distinct  disposition  to  stand  upon  spiritual 
prerogatives  is  to  be  traced  in  many  quarters.  Some  manifestations 
of  this  spirit  might  have  been  observed  in  the  innumerable  local  dis- 
cussions of  the  burial  question  last  year  and  the  year  preceding.  Too 
much  stress,  however,  must  not  be  laid  on  the  feelings  manifested  in 
these  discussions.  The  expressions  were  by  no  means  those  of  one 
party.  The  great  bulk  of  the  clergy,  and  indeed  of  Churchmen 
generally,  took  the  same  line.  The  matter  was  regarded  as  one  of 
aggression,  and  as  the  advancement  of  claims  which  would  soon  be 
pressed  much  further,  and  to  an  extent  which,  it  was  considered, 
menaced  the  very  existence  of  a  National  Church.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, very  fairly  allude  to  these  debates  as  either  showing  any  serious 
spirit  of  intolerance,  or  as  supplying  evidence  of  the  existence,  to  any 
great  extent,  of  the  subtle  and  dangerous  principle  which  we  are  now 
considering. 

Nor  can  we  really  derive  much,  one  way  or  other,  from  the 
Church  newspapers.  The  National  Church  is  extremely  unfortunate 
in  reference  to  her  representation  by  the  press.  The  two  larger 
parties  in  the  Church  are  adequately  represented  by  party  papers ; 
but  the  sober,  moderate,  and  now  silently  increasing  central  body  of 
the  Church  is  so  wholly  unrepresented  that  we  do  not  wonder  that 
at  the  last  Church  Congress  the  need  of  a  really  high-class  Church 
paper,  which  should  guide  and  not  follow  current  opinion,  was  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  present  time.  Such  a 
paper,  if  appearing  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  dealing  with 
ecclesiastical  questions  in  a  candid  and  impartial  spirit,  admitting 
but  little  correspondence,2  and  helping  its  readers  to  form  calm  and 
equitable  judgments,  would  do  more  for  the  well-being  and  perma- 
nence of  the  National  Church  than  any  procedure  or  combination  of 
procedures  that  could  possibly  be  specified.  We  are,  however,  it 
would  seem,  very  far  from  the  realisation  of  any  such  proposal.  Party 

8  The  practice  of  continuing  the  'silly  season,'  in  the  form  of  correspondence, 
throughout  the  year  is  now  becoming  positively  prejudicial.  Party  spirit  is  more 
fanned  and  fed  by  these  irresponsible  communications  than  by  any  other  form  of 
published  utterances.  That  the  communications  are  frequently  very  foolish  does  not 
prevent  their  being  read  and  even  approved  of.  Party  spirit  has  but  little  of  wisdom, 
or  penetration.  It  would  be  well  if  the  good  example  of  the  English  Churchman 
were  more  generally  followed,  and  the  best  current  articles  on  Church  matters  from 
leading  papers  substituted  for  this  undesirable  correspondence. 
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spirit  and  party  interests  are,  we  fear,  as  yet  far  too  strong  to  permit 
the  hope  that  such  a  paper  could  become  a  mercantile  success.  We 
have  therefore  to  fall  back  on  such  material  as  we  have. 

If  we  draw  our  inferences  from  what  thus  comes  before  us,  it  is 
not  easy  to  resist  the  idea  that  an  exclusive  spirit  is  beginning  to 
show  itself  in  the  clerical  order  generally.  There  seems  a  growing 
tendency  to  stand  upon  drder-privileges,  and  to  vindicate  a  kind  of 
autonomy  in  matters  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  which  cannot  be 
regarded  by  any  sober  and  constitutional  Churchman  without  the 
gravest  anxiety.  If  such  a  spirit  as  this  increases,  and  obtains  any- 
thing like  an  ascendency  in  the  Church,  the  final  issue  is  certain  and 
not  very  remote.  If  there  is  any  one  principle  that  is  utterly  and 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  our  own  times,  and  utterly  unendurable 
to  the  large  body  of  the  laity,  it  is  the  general  principle,  whether  it 
be  designated  as  clerical  assumption  or  sacerdotalism,  or  by  what- 
ever name  it  may  be  known,  on  which  we  are  now  commenting.  The 
only  hopeful  indications  we  can  observe  of  countervailing  tendencies 
are  to  be  found  in  the  general  attitude  of  the  bishops  and  their 
relations  to  the  laity,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  the  increasing  mani- 
festations of  the  existence,  or  perhaps  rather  emergence,  of  a  moderate 
central  party  which  probably  will  become  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  the  National  Church. 

In  spite,  then,  of  some  uneasy  feelings  that  there  is  a  spirit  now 
at  work  which  is  inimical  to  the  permanence  of  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  we  cannot  fairly  say  that  it  has  as  yet  very  seriously  shown 
itself,  except  in  the  extreme  section  of  the  High  Church  party,  and  we 
think  even  now  that  we  can  discern  some  signs  of  reconsideration  and 
reaction. 

When  we  come  to  the  allied  question  of  the  parties  in  the  Church, 
their  hostilities,  and  the  disintegrating  effect  they  are  certainly  pro- 
ducing in  the  present  relations  of  the  National  Church  to  the  State 
and  the  country,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  assume  a  particularly  cheerful 
tone.  There  are  now,  speaking  roughly,  four  parties  in  the  Church 
of  England:  the  New  High  Church  party,  with  their  definite  counter- 
Eeformation  policy,  their  recently  developed  opposition  to  the  royal 
supremacy,  their  distinct  advocacy  of  a  rubrical  revision  on  the  lines 
of  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  their  resolution  (to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  their  most  reasonable  exponents)  to  aim  at 
nothing  less  than  '  the  restoration  of  truer  relations  between  Church 
and  State'  (whatever  those  may  be),  and  meanwhile  to  extend 
'  cordial  sympathy  to  each  one  resisting  what  he  believes  to  be  (the 
italics  are  ours)  the  unconstitutional  aggression  of  the  civil  power.' 
First,  then,  we  have  this  party,  which,  without  any  breach  of  charity, 
may  be  considered  to  be  the  joain  source  of  our  present  troubles. 
Next  we  have  two  historical  parties,  the  Old  High  Church  party  and 
the  Low  Church  party,  both  well  represented,  both  loyal  to  the 
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National  Church,  but  each  with  a  long  heritage  of  antagonisms,  and 
with  some  not  inconsiderable  accessions  to  it  from  recent  controversies. 
Lastly,  we  have  a  small  and  loosely  organised  party,  but  of  consider- 
able intelligence  and  ability,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Broad  Church  party.  This  party  occupies  but  little  promi- 
nence in  existing  controversies,  and  does  little  or  nothing  to  embitter 
the  discussion  of  ritual  difficulties.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  quiet 
supporter  of  the  present  union  of  Church  and  State,  on  the  very 
intelligible  ground,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  that  (to  use  the 
language  of  one  of  its  members)  'the  religious  expression  of  the 
community  can  thus  be  controlled  and  guided  by  the  State,'  or,  in 
other  words,  a  greater  amount  of  doctrinal  freedom  more  effectually 
secured.  Though  such  reasons  are  very  far  from  palatable  to  the 
High  Church  party,  as  yet  but  little  antagonism  is  called  out.  It  is 
between  the  extremes  of  the  High  and  the  Low  Church  parties  that 
party  spirit  is  mainly  showing  itself,  and  that  too  in  words  and  acts 
of  very  culpable,  bitterness.  When,  for  example,  our  Eeformers  are 
denounced  as  a  set  of  miscreants ;  when  clergy  cannot  cooperate  in 
the  broadest  spiritual  work,  or  even  pray  together  in  the  same  room  ; 
when  alms-bags  (as  we  learn  recently  from  a  bishop's  letter)  are  the 
receptacle  for  cuttings  from  scurrilous  newspapers  ;  when  prayers 
are  offered  up  in  churches  for  a  clergyman  who  has  defied  the  law ; 
when  a  responsible  speaker  charges  the  State  with  dictating  to  bishops 
the  usurpation  of  the  cure  of  souls,  and  leaflets  are  disseminated 
announcing  that  'the  Church  and  the  State  are  now  in  deadly  conflict 
as  to  which  shall  rule  consciences  and  enforce  obedience  in  spiritual 
things;'  and  when,  lastly,  a  so-called  Church  society  denies  to  any 
court  which  is  bound  to  frame  its  decision  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  court  in  the  land  the  possession  of  any  spiritual  authority 
whatever,  we  must  acknowledge  with  sorrow  and  humiliation  not 
only  that  party  spirit  of  the  worst  kind  is  now  prevailing  in  the 
Church,  but  that  good  sense  and  even  sanity  itself  are  taking  leave  of 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  clergy  under  the  pressure  of  present  excite- 
ment. 

When  we  thus  contemplate  the  state  of  parties,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
guised that  very  grave  fears  may  be  reasonably  entertained  whether  all 
this  folly  and  violence  may  not  hurry  us  onward  to  some  serious  cata- 
strophe, and  offer  to  the  enemies  of  the  National  Church  an  opportunity 
of  which  they  will  not  be  slow  to  take  a  very  disastrous  advantage.  Still 
even  here  some  hope  may  be  entertained.  Independently  of  all  that  we 
have  said  of  the  silent  formation  of  a  large  central  party  in  the  Church, 
and  the  gradual  emergence  of  a  party  of  sobriety  and  good  sense,  which 
will  really  in  the  sequel  hold  the  balance,  we  may  fairly  say  that  we  sin- 
cerely believe  that,  ere  very  long,  many  even  of  this  New  High  Church 
party  will  become  ashamed  of  their  violence.  There  are  some  sym- 
ptoms in  the  more  recent  meetings  of  the  society  to  which  we  have 
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just  alluded  that  at  least  a  lucid  interval  is  returning,  of  which 
Christian  good  humour  and  moderation  may  still  make  a  profitable 
use.  There  is  also  a  vitally  important  case  yet  remaining  undecided, 
and  the  issue  of  this  even  the  most  intemperate  will  hardly  refuse  to 
wait  for.  That  case  may  not,  after  all,  terminate  so  very  hopelessly  to 
High  Church  interests  as  may  be  generally  assumed.  Judges  even  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  not  the  less  wise  and  true  well-wishers  of  the 
National  Church ;  and  though  we  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that 
the  decision  will  be  otherwise  than  framed  on  considerations  of  the 
purest  equity,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  at  such  a  crisis  as 
the  present,  that  the  form  of  expression  in  which  the  decision  will  be 
formulated  will  be  wise,  convincing,  and  conciliatory.  If  so — and  it 
would  be  doing  dishonour  to  the  court  to  think  it  could  be  otherwise — 
all  those  who  are  now  doubting  whether  more  has  not  been  said  and 
done  than  the  circumstances  required,  will  silently  join  the  party  of 
reason  and  order,  and  may  even  help  to  bring  about  on  both  sides  a 
better  understanding. 

We  are  thus,  in  reference  to  the  party  spirit  now  so  painfully 
apparent,  not  wholly  without  the  hope  that  we  may  perhaps  have 
already  seen  the  worst  of  it.  But,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  future  is 
still  very  clouded  and  full  of  anxiety. 

3.  The  third  question  is  of  a  somewhat  different  and  more  general 
nature,  but.  again  one  which  no  careful  observer  of  our  own  times  can 
attempt  to  consider  and  to  answer  without  many  a  feeling  of  inward 
doubt  and  misgiving.  The  question  is,  whether  the  present  relations 
of  Church  and  State  are  not  anachronistic,  and  such  as  time  itself, 
especially  at  the  rate  at  which  all  things  now  are  moving,  must,  even 
speedily,  change.  If  the  Pope  himself  has  been  disestablished,  is  it 
very  likely  that  a  Church  which  one  of  the  Pope's  predecessors  to  a 
great  extent  helped  to  replant,  will  escape  the  general  movement  ? 
Of  course  there  is  the  very  obvious  answer  that  this  same  Church  has 
passed  through  the  Eeformation,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  reason- 
able compromises,  and  has  tended  in  its  onward  course  to  assimilate 
many  popular  elements.  This  may  be  true,  but  we  still  feel  the 
question  very  far  from  adequately  answered.  The  question  that  forces 
itself  upon  us  and  must  be  answered  is  this  : — Is  there,  or  is  there  not, 
a  steady  stream  of  tendencies  which,  independently  of  all  the  other 
difficulties  to  which  we  have  alluded,  seems  pointing  distinctly  to  a 
separation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  civil  and  secular,  and  to  a  sever- 
ance of  bonds,  which,  however  beneficial  they  may  have  been  to  both 
sides,  are  now  becoming  antiquated  and  out  of  all  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  not  after  all  a  mere  affair  of  time, 
and  of  time,  let  us  add,  which  is  receiving  many  accelerations  ? 

To  such  a  question  there  are  very  many  who  return,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  a  directly  affirmative  answer,  and  practically 
occupy  themselves  in  silently  making  preparations  for  rendering  the 
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final  severance  as  easy  as  possible.  There  are  many  who  see  in  all 
the  varied  feelings-out  after  Church  self-government,  our  synods  and 
our  conferences,  and  our  other  manifestations  of  Church  aggrega- 
tion, only  exemplifications  of  those  dim  instincts  and  auguries  which 
always  presage  the  coming  of  the  storm.  Much  may  be  said  for  such 
a  view,  but  after  all  are  we  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  so  ?  Is  it  certain 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  ?  Are  there  no  con- 
siderations which  may  at  any  rate  make  us  pause  before  we  close  with 
such  an  answer  to  the  question  which  we  have  now  proposed  to  our- 
selves ?  Yes,  there  are  some  considerations,  very  often  utterly  over- 
looked, which  it  may  be  well  for  us  briefly  to  entertain. 

First,  however,  let  us  agree  reverently  to  put  aside  those  deep 
spiritual  considerations  which  we  can  never  avoid  almost  uncon- 
sciously interpolating  in  discussions  on  this  subject.  We  mean  those 
considerations  which  flow  from  a  belief  in  the  holy  mission  of  the 
Church  of  England,  not  only  to  this  nation,  but,  as  it  well  may  be  in 
the  sequel,  to  the  whole  Christian  world.  Such  thoughts  are  edifying 
and  inspiriting,  and  are  thoughts,  let  it  be  said,  which  probably  enter 
far  more  into  the  spiritual  life  and  activities  of  the  Church  than  a 
superficial  thinker  might  be  disposed  to  admit.  Let  us,  however,  put 
all  these  considerations  aside,  if  only  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  it 
would  be  presumptuous  indeed  thus  tacitly  to  imply  that  there  can 
be  no  other  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  in  which  the  Church 
of  England  could  more  conduce  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  Grod  and 
the  furtherance  of  our  Eedeemer's  kingdom,  than  that  under  which 
now  we  are  living.  No  one  can  safely  mix  up  such  considerations  as 
these  with  the  homely  aspects  of  the  subject  which  we  have  been 
maintaining  in  this  article.  We  come  then  to  those  considerations 
which  plain  observation  and  the  history  of  our  own  times  suggest  to 
us.  And  the  first  is  this — that  if  the  present  connection  of  Church 
and  State  is  really  anomalous,  so  is  a  very  great  part  of  our  English 
Constitution.  That  Constitution,  as  we  know,  has  been  silently 
changed  and  modified  in  many  important  features  ;  but  still  how 
much  of  our  Constitution  remains  unchanged  !  .  Nay  more,  how 
persistently  and  even  successfully  are  anomalies,  which  really  involve 
some  difficulty  and  friction,  maintained  to  .this  very  hour !  A  very 
few  years  ago  anyone  would  have  said  that  any  attempt  seriously  to 
defend  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  cases  that  up 
to  that  time  had  come  before  it,  must  necessarily  be  hopeless  and 
quixotic.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  it  would  have  been  said,  is  utterly 
opposed  to  such  an  anomaly,  and  the  sequel,  it  would  have  been  said, 
will  abundantly  prove  it.  And  yet  the  anomaly,  in  effect,  remains, 
and  remains  too  after  it  had  seemed  to  have  disappeared  for  ever.  In 
spite  of  our  liberalisms  and  progressiveness  we  are  at  heart,  especially 
in  reference  to  our  older  institutions,  a  singularly  conservative  com- 
munity. And  so  probably,  in  the  sequel,  the  nation  will  be  found  to 
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be  in  reference  to  its  Church.  There  is  a  deep  and  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  year 
by  year  that  attachment  is  becoming  stronger  and  deeper.  There  is  an 
anxiety,  too,  deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  thoughtful  people,  as  to  the  whole 
religious  aspects  of  the  future,  and  that  anxiety  often  unconsciously 
shows  itself  in  the  sort  of  conservatism  of  which  we  are  speaking — a 
conservatism  that  thinly  veils  the  real  fear,  that,  if  the  Church  of 
England  were  to  be  disestablished,  such  disruptions  would  follow,  that 
all  reasonable,  vital,  and  peaceable  religion  would  be  permanently 
endangered.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  it  would  be  so,  but 
we  may  certainly  allude  to  the  existence  of  the  feeling  as  tending  to 
help  the  common-sense  principle  of  ultimately  leaving  what  is  tolerably 
well  alone.  Unite  in  thought  this  feeling  and  the  increased  attach- 
ment to  the  National  Church  which  its  recent  work  and  energies  have 
secured  to  it,  and  we  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  admit  that  we  have 
a  consideration  before  us  which  cannot  be  hastily  dismissed,  and  is 
not  utterly  deficient  in  validity. 

But  there  is  also  a  supplementary  consideration  to  the  one  we  are 
now  noticing,  which  may  deserve  to  be  specified.    And  it  is  this — that 
the  present  time  and,  so  far  as  we  may  dare  to  look  into  the  European 
future,  the  next  few  years  do  not  seem  to  be  very  favourable  to  the 
friends  of  disestablishment.      For  such  a  work,  and  especially  for 
such  a  work  as  that  of  dealing  with  the  National  Church  of  this 
country,  times  are  needed  in  which  there  are  not  any  other  great 
anxieties,  and  in  which  all  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  the  nation 
can  be  entirely  turned  to  their  home  work.     And  is  there  anyone  who 
would  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  he  now  certainly  sees  any  such  time 
in  the  immediate  future  ?    Suppose  we  fix  our  attention  for  a  moment 
on  four  of  the  great  conterminous  nations  of  Europe  that  are  sure  to 
be  occupying  our  present  thoughts.     Can  we  say  that  we  see  any 
very  distinct  prospect  of  quiet  times  speedily  returning  to  us  ?     The 
decadence  and  incipient  disintegration  of  one  of  these  nations,  the 
insolvent  ambition  of  another,  the  increasing  racial  incompatibilities 
of  the  third,  and  the  selfish  policy  of  the  fourth  that  seems  to  find 
its  best  interests  in  keeping  all  things  in  suspense  and  insecurity — 
these  political  phenomena  do  not  seem  calculated  to  remove  from 
Europe,,  for  many  a  long  day,  that  anxiety  which  is  settling  on  it  like 
a  cloud,  and  from  the  dark  folds  of  which  this  country  can  hardly  hope 
absolutely  to  withdraw  itself.     It  is  thus  far  from  improbable  that  no 
great  amount  of  time  will  be  available  for  ecclesiastical  experiments; 
and  time,  in  reference  to  institutions  that  may  be  deemed  to  be  on 
their  trial,  but  have  within  them  real  and  developable  life,  is   an 
element  of  incalculable  importance. 

But  there  is  a  much  mo^e  important  consideration  than  the  mere 
contingencies  we  have  just  alluded  to.  There  is  the  strong  persuasion, 
to  which  the  procedures  and  developments  of  the  last  few  months  have 
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added  considerable  force,  that  if  the  National  Church  were  to  be  dis- 
established that  sacerdotal  spirit  which  is  so  intolerable  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  would  become  greatly  increased.  If,  as  we  have  hinted, 
that  spirit  is  showing  itself,  not  only  in  the  extreme  positions  which 
have  of  late  been  taken  against  the  royal  supremacy,  but  even  in  the 
sort  of  latent  approval  with  which  many  stand  by  and  look  on — if 
there  really  is  this  feeling,  every  person  of  common  sense  must  see 
clearly  enough  that  it  would  become  much  worse  in  a  disestablished 
Church.  Personal  power  over  the  souls  of  congregations  would  be 
felt  to  be  more  and  more  a  necessity.  The  loss  of  the  temporal 
status  would  have  to  be  made  up  by  a  larger  share  of  spiritual  in- 
fluence. The  confessional,  now  for  the  most  part  discountenanced  and 
disallowed,  would  then  acquire  influence  and  ascendency.  It  would 
be  found  to  be  a  convenient  agency  for  consolidating  power,  and 
would  be  used  accordingly.  The  necessarily  secluded  nature  of  its 
operations  would,  with  a  very  little  management,  keep  it  out  of  the 
cognisance  and  so  out  of  the  power  of  the  wealthier  Protestantism 
on  which  the  new  community  would  have  necessarily  to  rely.  The 
bishops,  who  would  be  a  very  different  body  from  the  present,  would  find 
no  strong  reason  for  checking  such  usages,  or  for  doing  more  than 
regulating  the  growing  sacerdotalism  of  their  clergy.  The  antagonism 
with  Dissent  would  be  strong  and  abiding.  Doctrine  would  be  more 
sharply  formulated,  and  the  then  central  body,  though  it  would  be 
continually  weakened  by  secessions,  and  held  to  a  certain  degree  in 
check  by  a  powerful  and  organised  Protestantism  (for  there  would 
soon  be  two  Churches),  would  day  by  day  become  more  unlike  the 
wise,  moderate,  and  tolerant  Church  of  England  of  the  present  day. 
A  superficial  thinker  might  be  disposed  to  set  against  all  this  the 
general  state  and  animus  of  the  Irish  Church  at  the  present  time, 
but  a  moment's  consideration  is  enough  to  remind  us  that  the  in- 
ternal composition  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  epoch  of  its  dis- 
establishment would  be  widely  different,  theologically  and  ecclesias- 
tically, from  what  that  of  the  Irish  Church  was  at  the  time  that  Church 
was  separated  from  the  State.  The  Irish  Church  had  in  it  no  such 
well-defined  parties  as  there  are,  and  perhaps  increasingly  will  be,  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  it  had,  and  it  has,  a  powerful  and 
dominant  Church  outside,  which  always  keeps  up  the  temperature  of 
its  Protestantism. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  such  thoughts  as  these  have  often 
floated  before  the  minds  of  average  Englishmen,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  time  goes  on.  They  will  gradually  settle  into  instincts  and 
persuasions,  and  will  so  far  silently  modify  public  opinion  that  many 
who  may  at  the  present  moment  be  rather  disposed  to  disestablish- 
ment as  a  theory,  will  think  twice  before  they  definitely  apply  it  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  ultimately,  and  in  spite  of  all  anomalies 
and  anachronisms,  will  turn  themselves  to  the  more  easy  as,  well  as 
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reasonable  task  of  well-considered  and  constitutional  reform.  Our 
opinion  then  is  that,  in  the  sequel,  the  considerations  we  have  men- 
tioned, combined  with  many  others  which  we  have  not  time  to 
specify— especially  that  suggested  by  the  almost  hopeless  magnitude 
of  the  work — will  so  postpone  what  many  may  now  think  to  be  by  the 
very  nature  of  things  inevitable,  that  disestablishment  will  remain 
always  a  probability,  something  that  might  at  any  time  seem  likely 
to  happen,  but  yet  something,  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge  from  look- 
ing forward  into  the  nearer  future,  that  will  still  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

III.  We  have  now  considered  the  three  momentous  questions  in 
reference  to  the  Church  of  England  which  seem  more  especially 
to  require  some  sort  of  answer,  and  little  remains  to  be  added 
except  a  few  concluding  comments  on  what  the  general  current  of  our 
thoughts  has  seemed  to  point  to  as  the  course  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  future. 

That  the  present  is  a  time  of  grave  anxiety  cannot  possibly  be 
denied,  and  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  forecast  the  issue  of  present 
struggles  and  troubles  may  be  very  readily  admitted.  There  are, 
however,  some  indications  of  what  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect, 
which  we  may  shortly  place  before  the  reader. 

The  exact  state  of  things  is  this — that  a  small  but  well-organised 
party  in  the  Church,  animated  by  a  desire  to  return  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  pre-Keformation  state  of  the  Church — less  only  its  vassalage  to 
the  Pope,  and  the  worst  of  the  abuses  of  that  period — and  to  revert  to 
all  those  Catholic  usages  which  it  alleges  to  be  the  heritage  of  the  un- 
divided Church,  is  now,  under  the  pressure  of  adverse  legal  decisions, 
in  a  position  not  merely  of  antagonism,  but  of  revolt.  A  clergy- 
man has  been  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court;  a  party  organisation 
has  passed  practically  sympathetic  resolutions ;  another  organisation, 
entitled,  we  believe,  the  Laymen's  Association  for  the  Eestoration  of 
Church  Eights,  has  announced  itself  ready  to'  contend  for  the  free 
exercise  of  self-government  in  the  Church  of  England ;  a  third, 
bearing  the  wider  title  of  the  Society  for  the  Maintenance  of  the 
Faith,  has  recently  announced  equal  readiness  to  receive  applications 
from  '  oppressed  congregations  '  for  providing  temporary  chapels  '  in 
which  due  performance  of  divine  worship  can  be  maintained,'  and 
it  has  further  shown  the  largeness  of  its  heart,  though  not  of  its 
purse,  by  contributing  two  five-pound  notes  to  the  Defence  Com- 
mittee of  a  now  unhappily  notorious  parish. 

If  we  adopted  such  manifestations  as  these  for  the  bases  of  our 
speculations,  we  should  probably  be  inclined  to  say  that  we  were  now 
on  the  eve  of  a  very  serious  rupture  and  ultimate  secession.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  action  of  the  Nonjurors  of  two  hundred 
years  ago  was  about  to  be  reproduced,  or  that  the  striking  scene, 
when  one  spring  day,  some  four-and-thirty  years  since,  400  ministers 
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left  the  assembly  hall  of  a  National  Church,  was  in  effect  about  to 
be  repeated.  This,  however,  there  does  not  seem  any  sufficient 
reason  to  expect  at  the  present  time.  The  extreme  party  now  in 
the  Church  of  England  is  very  different  from  either  of  those  bodies 
which  we  have  just  alluded  to.  It  has  neither  the  high  tone  of  the 
one  nor  the  self-sacrificing  determination  of  the  other.  It  announces 
its  intention  of  holding  its  preferment  and  state-sanctioned  position 
till  it  is  ejected  from  it  by  the  action  of  the  law ;  and  it  also 
not  very  obscurely  intimates  that  it  will  use  that  time,  and  the 
organisations  of  which  it  will  be  still  able  to  avail  itself,  in  coalescing 
with  Dissenters  and  distinct  opponents  of  the  National  Church,  so  as 
to  bring  about  the  yet  lingering  disestablishment.  We  make  no 
comments  on  'such  a  policy,  but  simply  do  what  such  a  policy 
suggests,  and  that  is,  keep  clear  of  all  people  that  can  bring  them- 
selves so  to  act,  and  calmly  prepare  ourselves  for  a  period  of  con- 
siderable disquietude.  But  we  do  not  think  that  in  the  sequel  it 
will  amount  to  more  than  disquietude.  Already,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, there  are  distinct  indications  of  a  sober  reactionary  feeling. 
Very  many,  we  are  distinctly  persuaded,  will,  after  the  publication  of 
the  now  pending  decision,  evince  their  willingness  to  return  to  old 
allegiance.  Even  if  the  decision  be  for  the  most  part  unfavourable 
to  their  hopes  and  wishes,  we  yet  believe  that,  like  honest  English- 
men, they  will  bend  to  the  law,  more  especially  if  a  little  tact  and 
consideration  be  shown,  as  we  may  very  reasonably  believe  it  will  be 
shown,  by  our  bishops.  If  the  matter  be  made  to  take  the  form 
not  of  menacing  proceedings  from  three  aggrieved  parishioners, 
but  of  a  sober  call  by  the  bishop  to  obey  the  now  finally  declared 
law,  we  believe — because  we  have  not  lost  belief  in  the  ultimate 
loyalty  of  many  of  this  party — that  obedience  will  be  given,  perhaps 
under  protest,  but  still  obedience ;  and,  that  being  secured,  the  future 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

Our  difficulty  in  forecast  is  really  as  to  what  is  to  become  of  the 
irreconcilable  minority.  The  most  reasonable  supposition  seems, 
not  that  they  will  actually  and  boldly  secede,  but  that  they  will  melt 
•  into  secession  or  be  squeezed  into  it,  declaring  stoutly  all  the  time 
that  they  are,  and  none  other  are,  the  true  historic  Church  of 
England.  At  one  time  there  seemed  some  probability  of  their 
uniting  with  the  Old  Catholics ;  but  this,  owing  to  the  plan  of  the 
founding  of  a  branch  of  the  Old  Catholics  in  this  country  having 
fallen  through,  appears  to  be  now  not  very  likely  or  manageable. 
However,  it  is  but  wasting  time  thus  to  speculate  on  the  future  of 
a  body  that  will  be  too  small  ever  to  exercise  any  influence  on  the 
future  of  the  Church.  We  heartily  wish  that  we  could  honestly 
entertain  the  hope  that  these  extreme  men  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
will  remain  in  the  Church ;  but  the  violence  of  their  language,  the 
bitterness  of  their  invective  against  those  in  authority,  and  the  really 
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reckless  manner  in  which  of  late  they  have  been  acting,  suggest  the 
fear  that  they  must  and  will  work  out  their  unhappy  problem,  and 
pass  into  new  combinations,  or  at  last,  from  pure  exhaustion,  hand 
themselves  over  to  that  old  residuary  legatee  who  knows  well  how  to 
watch  and  to  wait. 

It  is  very  sad  to  be  forced  to  entertain  such  thoughts,  but  the 
action  and  language  now  adopted  render  it  impossible  to  take  a 
cheerful  view  of  this  unhappy  section,  which  is  now  fast  dis- 
owning all  sympathy  with  what  the  greater  part  of  sober  and  religious 
Englishmen  esteem  to  be,  and  even  venerate  as,  the  National  Church. 

The  future  of  that  Church  will,  we  are  humbly  persuaded,  be 
noble  and  great.  All  the  elements  to  which  we  alluded  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article  will  receive  strength  and  development.  Changes 
will  come,  perhaps  even  great  changes,  but  these  will  be  by  way  of 
reforms  rather  than  of  revolutions,  and  in  the  direction  of  true  and 
biblical  religion  rather  than  of  doctrinal  narrowness  and  ecclesias- 
ticism.  It  is  really  the  great  problem  of  our  own  times  to  discrimi- 
nate between  what,  on  the  one  hand,  is  biblical,  and  confirmed  by 
that  one  authority  to  which  alone  our  Church  makes  her  appeal,  and 
what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
teaching  of  great  names  in  the  past,  and  to  a  dogmatism  which  has, 
in  some  cases,  narrowed  the  limits  of  love,  tenderness,  and  truth, 
which  are  fixed  by  the  unchanging  and  irremovable  landmarks  of  the 
blessed  Book  of  Life. 

This  problem  will  not  be  solved  without  many  a  struggle,  and 
perhaps  even  many  a  falling  away.  There  are  some  signs,  especially 
in  the  popular  humanitarian  Christology  of  the  day,  that,  in  the 
future,  controversy  may  again  turn  upon  the  great  doctrine  which 
called  out  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  gradual  disavowal  of  what  may  be 
properly  regarded  as  ecclesiastical  and  not  biblical,  may  embolden 
many  again  to  attempt  to  modify  that  central  truth  which  is  alike 
biblical  and  ecclesiastical,  and  which  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  the 
essential  doctrinal  life  of  a  living  Church.  If  this  doctrine  ever  be 
openly  assailed,  or  any  attempt  be  made  to  widen  our  formularies  so 
as  to  render  it  opinionable,  then  controversy  such  as  the  Church  of 
England  has  never  known  will  be  rolling  round  it,  and  storm  and 
stress  will  try  it,  compared  with  which  our  present  trouble  will  be 
only  as  the  spring-tide  rain.  The  issue  of  such  a  conflict  will  be 
what  it  has  always  been ;  but  it  may  be  accompanied  with  changes 
which  now  seem  remote  and  improbable.  These,  however,  will 
matter  but  little.  The  depositum  fidei  will  remain,  and  the  English 
Church  will  go  onward  on  her  brightening  way. 

We  may  here  close  these  thoughts.  Their  moral  and  summary 
would  seem  to  be  this — that  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  trial  and 
disquietude,  and  that  now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  for  each  loyal  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  pray  to  be  endued  with  the  spirit  of 
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gentleness,  sobriety,  and  moderation.  These  miserable  stragglings 
do  infinite  harm  to  the  great  cause  of  religion,  and  help  on  terribly 
the  infidelity  which  is  now  displaying  itself  in  more  serious  manifesta- 
tions than  ever.  How  little  do  these  partisans  reflect  that  every 
reckless  expression,  every  wild  word  of  bitterness  and  defiance,  is 
placing  stumbling-blocks,  countless  and  wearying,  along  the  pathway 
of  those  whose  feet  are  already  on  the  dark  mountains  !  How  can  a 
doubter  be  called  upon  to  believe  in  a  religion  of  which  many  of  the 
more  earnest  and  devoted  of  its  professors  can  use  the  language  that 
now  is  used  on  the  platform  or  in  the  columns  of  the  party  news- 
paper ?  How  can  the  declaration  that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love, 
joy,  peace,  be  reconciled  with  many  of  the  words  and  acts  that,  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  have  been  spoken  and  done  in  the  maintenance  of 
positions  of  obstinacy  and  self-will  ? 

If  no  other  considerations  can  influence,  these  at  least  may  be 
rightly  urged.  The  greatest  difficulties  of  the  future  are  all  summed 
up  in  the  word  Unbelief.  Let  us  not  add  to  those  difficulties  by 
exhibitions  of  bitterness  and  intolerance  towards  each  other,  but  bear 
and  forbear,  as  far  as  possible  lead  and  not  drive,  hope  and  look 
forward. 

C.  J.  GLOUCESTER  AND  BRISTOL. 
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RUSSIA. 
PART  I. 

PARTLY  in  consequence  of  the  Czar's  conversation  with  Lord  Augustus- 
Loftus,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  irritation  against  Turkey,  a  wave 
of  sympathy  with  the  Kussian  people  is  passing  over  England.  This 
is  a  circumstance  in  itself  very  agreeable  to  those  who,  like  the 
present  writer,  have  been  long  trying  to  induce  their  countrymen  to 
take  a  more  friendly  view  of  the  acts  and  aims  of  the  great  Northern 
Empire.  If  this  wave  of  sympathy  runs  in  some  places  a  little  too 
high,  that  is  only  what  happens  in  all  reactions.  Now,  therefore,  it 
would  appear,  is  a  fitting  time  to  take  once  more  an  estimate  of 
Eussia,  setting  down,  of  course,  nought  in  malice,  but  trying  at  the 
same  time,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  on  our  guard  against  any  unduly 
favourable  prepossessions. 

What,  then,  is  the  condition,  and  what  are  the  prospects,  of  that 
country  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ? 

Eussia,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  been  changing  very  much  of 
late,  and  the  older  books,  those  even  which  refer  to  the  reign  of 
Nicholas,  are  only  useful  as  explaining  the  origin  of  a  great  deal  that 
still  exists.  Nevertheless  some  of  them  should  not  be  passed  over 
by  anyone  who  wishes  really  to  understand  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Foremost  amongst  these  I  should  be  inclined  to  put  Haxthausen's 
Travels ;  La  Russie  et  les  Russes  by  the  late  excellent  M.  Nicolas 
Tourgueneff,  the  worthy  friend  and  pupil  of  Stein ;  Le  Monde  Russe 
et  la  Revolution  by  M.  Herzen,  together  with  his  brilliant  little 
treatise,  Du  Developpement  des  Idees  revolutionnaires  en  Russie ; 
and  several  of  the  works  of  Baron  Theodore  de  Fircks,  a  Courlander 
who  wrote  under  the  anagram  of  Schedo-Ferroti. 

During  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second  many  more  travellers 
from  the  West  have  visited  Eussia.  Dean  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the 
Eastern  Church.,  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards's  Russians  at  Home,  the 
valuable  notes  which  were  published  at  the  office  of  the  Continental 
Review,  and  which,  though  anonymous,  are  known  to  have  been  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  careful  of  our  historians,  the  Modern 
Russia  of  Eckhardt,  the  novels  of  M.  Ivan  Tourgueneff,  the  German 
book  which  was  published  in  this  country  under  the  title  of  Dis- 
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tlnguished  Persons  in  Russian  Society,  the  historic  and  literary 
works  of  Mr.  Ralston,  Mr.  H.  Barry's  Russia  in  1870,  the  writings 
of  Schnitzler,  and  various  other  publications  have  brought  into  circu- 
lation in  the  west  of  Europe  a  great  many  just  ideas  about  the  Empire 
of  the  Czars,  while  at  the  same  time  the  periodical  press  has  directed 
much  more  attention  to  it. 

It  was,  however,  reserved  for  the  year  1877  to  see  the  appearance 
of  an  English  book  upon  Russia  which  is  destined,  I  think,  to  take 
and  to  keep  for  some  time  in  Western  Europe  the  sort  of  place  which 
Haxthausen's  writings  held  until  change  of  circumstances  made 
them  to  a  great  extent  obsolete. 

I  allude  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  which  was  pub- 
lished a  few  weeks  ago,  and  which  will  assuredly  be  the  only  book 
upon  Russia  which  persons  in  this  country  who  are  not  specially 
interested  in  her  affairs  will  for  some  time  care  to  read. 

I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace's  book  as  likely  to  take 
the  place  of  Haxthausen's,  but  it  is  in  one  respect  a  far  more  valuable 
production. 

Haxthausen  travelled  for  the  purpose  of  writing,  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  could  not  help 
seeing  many  things  too  exclusively  through  official  spectacles. 

Mr.  Wallace,  after  an  unusually  long  period  of  preparation  in 
Scotland,  France,  and  Germany,  went  to  Russia  to  study  it  for  his  own 
pleasure,  and  remained  there  for  nearly  six  years,  going  into  almost 
every  corner  of  the  country  and  seeing  all  manner  of  men  and  women, 
from  the  highest  society  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  the  tents  of 
the  Bashkirs  and  the  Khirgis  of  the  Inner  Horde. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Russian 
language,  or  that  he  is,  as  all  who  know  the  country  well  usually  are, 
animated  with  the  kindest  feelings  towards  Russia  and  her  people. 

Mr.  Wallace  would  no  doubt  have  produced  a  more  complete  book 
if  he  had  incorporated  with  his  text  the  volume  of  dissertations  which 
he  promises  in  his  preface ;  but  I  think  that  he  has  exercised  a  wise 
discretion  for  the  public,  if  hardly  for  himself,  in  not  delaying  the 
publication  of  his  present  work,  because  to  throw  into  English  society 
at  this  moment  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  about  the  Russia  of  to- 
day, in  a  form  which  can  be  easily  assimilated  by  persons  who  read  as 
they  run,  is  a  considerable  political  service.  Anyone  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  writer,  if  he  had  not  had  to  think  of  the  ( general 
reader,'  would  have  omitted  something  and  added  much.  It  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  good,  sense  and  self-possession  which  the  Scottish 
people"  as  a  whole  showed  during  the  passionate  days  of  last  autumn, 
that  this  singularly  fair  and  sober  contribution  to  the  Eastern  Question 
should  be  the  work  of  a  Scotchman. 

In  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  supplement  personal  im- 
pressions by  many  helps,  but  I  shall  use  Mr.  Wallace's  book  as  a  sort 
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of  court  of  appeal  to  which  I  may  refer  in  confirmation  or  correction 
of  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  from  other  sources. 

Neither  the  area  nor  the  population  of  the  Kussian  Empire  is 
exactly  known. 

Some  writers  (see  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1876)  put  the  former 
at  about  one-sixth  of  the  inhabited  globe.  Anyhow  it  is  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  a  long 
way  on  to  twice  our  own.  On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  reckon  the 
population  in  round  numbers  at  more  than,  if  indeed  it  comes  up  to, 
eighty-three  millions. 

This  sparseness  of  population  as  compared  with  area  does  not 
result,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British  Isles,  from  a  thickly  peopled 
nucleus  being  surrounded  by  thinly  peopled  colonies.  European 
Kussia  itself  is  very  scant  of  population.  If,  adding  rather  over  five 
and  a  half  millions  for  Poland  and  nearly  two  millions  for  Finland, 
we  say  that  it  contains  seventy-one  or  seventy-two  millions,  leaving 
the  rest  for  the  Caucasus,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia,  we  may  be  pretty 
near  the  mark. 

Mr.  Wallace  says : 

If  we  take  European  Russia  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  the  population  is  only  about 
14  to  the  square  verst,1  whilst  in  Great  Britain,  for  a  similar  area,  the  average 
density  is  about  114.  Even  the  most  densely  populated  region,  the  northern  part 
of  the  black  earth  zone,  has  only  about  40  to  the  square  verst.  A  people  that  has 
such  an  abundance  of  land,  and  can  support  itself  by  agriculture,  is  not  likely  to 
devote  itself  to  industry,  and  not  likely  to  congregate  in  towns. 

It  may  be  presumed,  I  suppose,  that  no  town  is  worthy  of  the  name  unless  it 
contains  at  least  10,000  inhabitants. 

Now,  if  we  apply  this  test,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  whole  of  European  Russia, 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  excluding  Finland,  the  Baltic  provinces,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  and  the  Caucasus,  which  are  politically,  but  not  socially,  parts  of 
Russia,  there  are  only  127  towns.  Of  these  only  25  contain  more  than  26,000,  and 
only  11  contain  more  than  50,000  inhabitants.2 

A  great  portion  of  the  gigantic  area  of  the  Russian  Empire  con- 
sists of  inhospitable  wastes,  but  much  of  it  consists  of  land  of  the 
most  glorious  and  abounding  fertility. 

Mr.  Herbert  Barry  thus  writes  of  Siberia,  which  is,  with  some,  a 
synonym  for  desolation : 

I  travelled  in  many  parts  of  Siberia,  in  which  the  climate  was  everywhere  more 
or  less  temperate  and  endurable,  never  suffering  myself  from  its  severity,  nor 
finding  it  anywhere  worse  than  the  climate  of  Moscow.  A  great  deal  of  the  land 
I  saw  to  have  a  tine  agricultural  soil,  a  rich  deep  black  loam,  where  anything 

1  A  verst  is  equal  to  3,500  feet. 

2  These  are— St.  Petersburg,  668,000  ;  Moscow,  602,000;  Odessa,  121,000;  Kishi- 
nef,  104,000 ;   Saratof,  93,000 ;   Kazan,  79,000 ;    Kief,  71,000 ;    Nicolaieff,  68,000 ; 
Karkof,  60,000;  Tula,  58,000;  Berditchef,  52,000. 
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would  flourish.     The  method  of  husbandry,  however,  must  exhaust  it  very  much, 
and  could  not  be  followed  if  land  were  not  plentiful  and  population  scarce. 

Year  after  year  the  crop  of  corn  is  the  same,  with  no  manure,  and  yet  the  crops 
are  abundant  enough  to  indicate  the  enormous  production  that  might  be  worked 
out  of  the  soil  by  a  little  intelligent  industry. 

Not  only  does  farming  here,  but  all  other  industrial  enterprises  likewise,  offer 
a  good  occupation  and  promise  of  a  fortune  to  a  man  who  courageously  and 
judiciously  inaugurates  and  carries  them  through.  In  short,  I  can  think  of  no 
other  country  in  the  world  which  offers  the  same  advantages  to  a  young  man  with 
a  small  capital,  as  Siberia.  I  could  give  several  examples  of  successful  enterprise. 
It  does  not  much  matter  what  a  man  has  been  brought  up  to,  for,  if  only  he  has  a 
head  on  his  shoulders,  he  must  get  on,  and  that  rapidly.  Most  of  the  merchants 
settled  in  Siberia  are  self-made  men — in  fact,  there  are  very  few  who  are  not  so. 

Such  a  man  said  to  me  a  short  time  ago,  '  Twenty  years  since  I  came  to  this 
town  with  800  roubles  (100/.),  and  I  have  made  that  into  five  millions ;  it  is  a 
good  country  to  work  in.' 

"Whenever  I  travel  about  Siberia,  I  always  think  why  is  it  that  our  countrymen 
are  sent  away  to  the  antipodes  in  search  of  a  colony  ?  I  speak  of  those  who  set 
out  with  a  small  capital  in  their  pockets.  Here,  nearer  home,  they  can  get  better 
land,  cheaper  than  in  many  of  our  colonies ;  they  can  live  more  cheaply,  can  hire 
labour  cheaper,  and  enjoy  many  advantages  of  civilisation  which  you  would  want 
in  the  colonies.3 

Those  who  read  such  statements  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who,  to 
judge  from  his  writings,  is  as  unimaginative  as  he  is  sensible  and 
clear-headed,  will  understand  the  regrets  of  the  young  Eussian  lady, 
daughter  of  the  most  illustrious  victim  of  the  conspiracy  of  1825, 
who,  on  being  asked  if  she  did  not  admire  Naples,  admitted  that  it 
was  very  beautiful,  but  added,  to  the  amusement  of  her  friends,  *  Mais 
ce  n'est  pas  la  Siberie.' 

We  merely  use  that  province  of  ominously  sounding  name  as  an 
extreme  illustration  of  our  proposition  that  Eussia  contains  vast 
extents  of  territory  eminently  fitted  for  the  use  of  man  which  have 
not  yet  attracted  any  attention. 

The  same,  and  much  more,  could  be  said  of  many  other  regions 
which  obey  the  Czar. 

Three  conclusions  would  seem  to  result  from  the  facts  I  have 
adduced,  with  reference  to  area,  population,  and  quality  of  soil. 

1.  That  Eussia  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  hive  of  nations 
ready  to  swarm  over  the  civilised  West. 

2.  That  her  policy  ought  to  be  directed  rather  to  utilising  what 
she  has  than  to  making  fresh  annexations,  unless  indeed   she   has 
some  absorbing  interest  in  acquiring  this  or  that  particular  piece  of 
territory. 

3.  That  the  withdrawal  of  any  larger  number  of  the  population 
from  the  pursuits  of  peace  than  is  wanted  to  keep  order  within  her 
provinces  or  to  prevent  the  aggression  of  her  neighbours  is  a  measure 

*  Russia  in  1870. 
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•which  requires  to  be  justified  by  some  considerations  which  are  far 
from  obvious. 

These  conclusions  would  have  to  be  drawn  even  if  the  vast  terri- 
tories of  Eussia  were  homogeneous  ;  but  when  we  recollect  that  they 
are  very  much  the  reverse — that  Poland  and  the  newly  acquired  Asiatic 
provinces  are  certainly  no  increase  to  her  strength,  but  rather  a 
deduction  from  it — they  are  brought  home  to  us  with  greater  in- 
tensity. 

Eussia,  however,  possessed  of  such  an  extent  of  territory  and  so 
scanty  a  population,  thought  fit,  soon  after  the  first  successes  of  the 
Germans  in  France,  to  imitate  the  German  military  system ;  and  the 
author  of  a  very  careful  paper  in  the  Times  of  the  4th  of  December,  1876, 
calculates  that,  when  the  arrangements  which  were  begun  in  Novem- 
ber 1870  are  completed,  she  will  have,  if  existing  anticipations  are 
verified  by  events, 

A  field  army  of 755,000  men 

A  first  reserve  of    .         .         .         .         .         .  110,000    „ 

A  second  and  last  reserve  of  .         .         .         .  900,000    „ 

Besides  Cossacks  to  the  number  of  .         .         .  180,000    „ 

Total     1,945,000    „ 

Of  course  her  army  now  disposable  is  nothing  like  so  large,  but 
this  is  what  is  intended. 

And  why  ?  Germany  lies  in  close  proximity  to  three  great  Em- 
pires, any  two  of  which  may  at  any  time  become  very  dangerous  to  her. 
She  dare  not,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  be  the  first  to  disarm. 
But  Eussia — for  what  possible  purpose  except  aggression  on  one  or 
other  of  her  neighbours  can  she  want  such  an  army  ?  Who  is  likely 
to  attack  her?  All  sensible  Germans  know  that  the  idea  of  their 
interfering  in  the  Baltic  provinces  is  absurd.  Turkey  will  not  act 
on  the  offensive.  Austria  has  enough  to  do  at  home,  and  neither 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  nor  China,  as  China  will  be  for  some  considerable 
time,  is  likely  to  menace  the  Eussian  Empire. 

Why,  if  Eussia  means  honestly  by  all  the  world,  this  colossal 
military  preparation  ? 

What  that  these  1,945,000  men  can  do  for  her  in  the  way  of  the 
preservation  of  order  at  home  and  the  enforcement  of  respect  abroad, 
could  not  be  effected  by,  say,  755,000  troops  of  all  sorts? 

What  is  gained  by  adopting  for  an  Empire  far  more  happily 
situated  the  unfortunate  system  which  a  cruel  necessity  forced  upon 
Germany  ? 

Why  should  not  the  English  instead  of  the  continental  system 
find  favour  in  a  country  which  in  its  vast  defensive  power  has  so  much 
analogy  with  England  ? 

If  we  turn  to  the  navy  of  Eussia,  we  shall  see  that  enlightened 
Russians  have  less  to  regret,  and  that  her  neighbours  have  for  the 
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present  nothing  to  fear  as  far  as  it  is  concerned.  Mr.  Reed,  looking 
at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  naval  constructor,  observed 
in  a  recent  letter  to  the  newspapers,  after  setting  out  the  present 
strength  of  her  ironclad  navy : 

I  think  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  summary  that  the  pretensions  of 
Russia,  in  a  naval  sense,  are  modest  indeed,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  so  far 
from  having  evinced  any  great  ambition  in  this  direction  of  late  years,  Russia  has 
allowed  herself  to  fall  far  behind  the  position  she  ought  to  occupy  even  in  the 
Baltic.  There  are  very  considerable  ironclad  squadrons  in  that  sea  belonging  to 
various  countries,  and  Russia  has  done  almost  nothing  of  late  years  in  competing 
with  them.  Her  efforts  at  ironclad  construction  have  for  several  years  past  been 
limited  solely  to  the  three  cruising  partly  armoured  frigates,  and  to  the  '  Peter  the 
Great '  and  the  two  circular  ironclads.  I  must  repeat  now  what  I  have  said  before — 
viz.,  that  in  the  construction  of  all  these  vessels  Russia  has  evinced  a  laudable 
desire  to  make  such  vessels  as  she  does  build  worthy  of  herself,  and  has  exhibited 
great  originality  and  force  of  mind.  I  believe  the  '  Peter  the  Great '  and  the  two 
circular  ships  to  be  very  powerful  vessels  indeed  in  proportion  to  their  cost — not 
their  cost  as  swelled  by  fifty  extraneous  causes,  but  their  legitimate  cost  as 
examples  of  naval  construction.  But  a  country  may  desire  to  distinguish  itself  in 
special  designs  without  being  supposed  to  enter  into  ambitious  European  competi- 
tions, and  he  must,  I  think,  have  either  an  evil  mind  or  a  diseased  imagination,  who 
finds  a  menace  to  Constantinople  or  to  Europe  in  the  construction,  over  a  course  of 
years,  by  the  great  Empire  of  Russia,  of  one  powerful  ship  in  the  north  and  two 
small  ones  in  the  south. 

It  is  clear  from  the  very  interesting  little  book  which  the  gentle- 
man just  quoted  lately  published  that  Nicolaieff  is  rapidly  replacing 
Sebastopol  as  the  great  arsenal  of  the  south,  and  that  the  Russian 
naval  authorities,  with  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  at  their  head, 
are  availing  themselves  of  the  newest  ligh£s  ;  but  that  is  all  as  it 
should  be,  so  long  as  they  are  not  devoting  to  the  purposes  of  war 
resources  which  a  poor  and  backward  country  can  ill  spare.  The 
Turkish  fleet  would  be  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  contemptible 
adversary,  even  if  Russia  had  all  her  naval  strength  in  the  Black  Sea. 

In  an  elaborate  article  of  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  for  last 
June,  a  writer  whose  interest  in  Russia  is  quickened  by  his  dislike  of 
Germany,  reflects  severely  on  the  method  used  for  recruiting  the 
fleet,  and  points  out  that  even  the  long  service  of  the  Russian 
landsman  on  board  ship  will  hardly  suffice  to  make  him  able  to  meet 
the  North  German  sailor.  As,  however,  he  does  not  see  his  way  to 
propose  any  better  remedy  than  the  French  inscription  maritime, 
the  government  of  the  Czar  will  hardly  follow  his  advice  in  making 
any  change. 

The  revenues  of  Russia,4  though  enormous  and  about  equal  to  our 
own,  are,  when  we  look  at  what  she  has  to  do  with  them,  and  with 

4  In  1874  the  actual  receipts  into  the  Russian  treasury  amounted  to  73,907,119/. 
The  amount  of  revenue  estimated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  that  year 
was  almost  exactly  the  same,  73,762,000?. ;  but  he  actually  received  a  sum  larger  by 
about  3,500,000*. 
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what  difficulty  they  are  raised,  seen  to  be  far  more  in  accordance 
with  her  naval  than  her  military  establishment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Eussia  just  gets  along  in  the  quietest  times, 
spending  each  year  up  to  if  not  rather  over  her  income  ;  and  any  ex- 
traordinary charge,  such  as  would  be  entailed  by  war,  must  throw 
her  finances,  public  and  private,  for  some  time  into  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. 

Not  that  I  think  there  is  any  cause  for  the  exaggerated  apprehen- 
sions about  Russian  solvency  that  have  been  prevalent  of  late  in  some 
quarters.  Russia  has  borrowed  a  great  deal,  no  doubt ;  but  then  she 
must  borrow  so  very  much  more  before  she  can  really  be  tolerably 
satisfied  with  her  material  position,  that  I  believe  she  will,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  strain  every  nerve  to  fulfil  her  foreign  engagements. 

Whether,  if  war  were  actually  to  break  out  and  to  continue  for 
some  time,  she  would  go  on  paying  her  dividends  during  its  con- 
tinuance, may  be  open  to  question,  but  Russian  securities  would  be 
good  property  to  hold  whether  she  did  or  not. 

M.  A.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  whose  very  valuable  paper  in  the  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes  for  the  15th  of  December  should  be  read  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  Russian  finance,  is  probably  quite  right  in  saying  that 
the  taxation  of  the  Empire  has  reached,  but  has  not  passed,  the  limit 
which  the  population  in  its  present  state  can  bear.  The  taxes,  which 
have  been  much  increased  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  Crimean  war,  show  on  each  augmentation,  after  a  brief  pause,  a 
tendency  to  respond  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  direct  the  treasury. 
Still  the  greatest  care  and  the  most  anxious  economy  are  counselled 
by  circumstances  ;  and  although  we  may  be  sure  that  considerations 
of  this  kind  would  not  by  themselves  prevent  a  war  in  favour  of  which 
the  passions  of  the  people  or  the  personal  wishes  of  the  Imperial  house 
were  enlisted,  they  must  be  all-important  in  determining  Russian 
statesmen  against  wide-reaching  plans  of  conquest,  such  as  those  with 
which  they  have  often  been  credited  in  Southern  and  Western  Asia. 

These  statements  as  to  the  extremely  finite  character  of  Russia's 
immediately  available  resources  do  not  well  accord  with  the  ideas 
which  are  very  generally  cherished  in  the  West  of  Europe  about  the 
vast  wealth  of  the  Russian  nobility.  These  ideas,  however,  are 
founded  in  illusion.  The  Russian  nobility,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the 
very  reverse  of  rich.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  families — the  Demidoffs,  the  Strogonoffs,  the  Cheremetieffs,  for 
example — but  these  cases  are  quite  exceptional.  How  could  a  nobility 
be  wealthy  in  which  the  principle  of  primogeniture  is  hardly  recognised, 
and  in  which  all  the  younger  children  have  just  as  much  right  to 
the  name  of  prince  or  princess  as  the  eldest?  The  number  of 
princes  belonging  to  certain  houses  is  quite  ridiculous.  A  story  is 
told,  doubtless  mythical,  but  nevertheless  illustrative,  of  a  certain 
person  of  high  rank  being  stopped  on  a  bridge  by  an  uncivil  toll- 
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keeper.    'What  do  you  mean  by  treating  me  in  such  a  way?'  he  said  ; 
'I  am  Prince  Galitzin.'     '  And  so  am  I,'  said  the  other. 

But  how  does  this  agree  with  the  lavish  expense  of  travelling 
Kussians  ?  Some  of  these  Eussians,  it  must  be  answered,  are  really 
wealthy  people,  but  others — we  speak  more  especially  of  those  who 
used  to  be  met  before  the  days  of  emancipation,  and  who  acquired 
for  their  class  the  reputation  which  it  still  bears — were  merely  people 
who  escaped  for  a  few  years  from  their  own  dreary  country,  and  were 
determined  to  have,  if  a  short  life,  assuredly  a  merry  one,  while  they 
remained  abroad.  They  drew  no  very  fine  distinctions  between  capital 
and  income.  The  German  steward  on  their  estates  remitted  money 
from  time  to  time,  and  no  questions  were  asked  as  to  whether  it  did 
or  did  not  form  part  of  the  proper  revenues  of  the  year.  Then  again 
the  wasteful  loose-handed  habits  which  were  engendered  by  serfage 
made  travelling  Kussians  carry  about  a  number  of  half-useful  servants, 
three  of  whom  did  not  do  as  much  work  as  a  tolerably  efficient 
English,  to  say  nothing  of  a  French  or  Italian  servant. 

But  perhaps  the  Kussian  nobility,  although  not  directly  useful  to 
the  State  from  the  contributions  they  make  to  its  revenues,  are  a 
powerful  political  body  on  which  the  sovereign  can  lean  ?  They  are 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Eussian  nobility  has  been  various  things 
at  various  times — turbulent  in  the  assertion  of  its  rights,  defiant  as 
the  Arragonese,  in  old  mediaeval  days ;  crushed  slaves  under  Ivan  the 
Terrible ;  State  servants,  malgre  eux,  under  Peter  the  Great ;  a  humble 
imitation  of  a  French  noblesse  under  Catherine  the  Second,  and  in 
a  fair  way  to  return  to  their  position  of  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible 
under  the  lunatic  Paul.  The  courtiers  of  his  day,  however,  if  servi, 
were  '  servi  ognor  frementi ; '  and  the  result  was  commemorated  by 
one  of  the  most  striking  sayings  of  modern  times.  'The  young 
Emperor,'  said  a  gifted  woman  writing  of  the  coronation  of  Alexander 
the  First,  '  walked  preceded  by  the  assassins  of  his  father,  followed  by 
the  assassins  of  his  grandfather,  and  surrounded  by  his  own ! '  From 
the  beginning  of  this  century  to  our  own  day  the  position  of  the 
Eussian  nobility  has  become  progressively  better,  but  only  'because 
the  general  position  of  Eussians  has  become  better,  They  are  not, 
like  the  English  nobility,  a  small  but  powerful  political  body;  they  are 
not,  like  the  German  nobility,  a  very  large  and  exclusive  social  caste  ; 
while  they  have  nothing  of  that  historic  illustration  which  sheds  a  sunset 
light  over  the  long  centuries  of  the  aristocracy  of  France.  Those 
who  wish  to  know  the  more  important  facts  about  such  of  them  as 
have  ever  emerged  from  the  privacy  of  a  very  dull  or  a  very  frivolous 
life  will  find  much  interesting  information  in  a  little  book  by  the  late 
Prince  Dolgoroukoff ; 5  and  as  to  their  future  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Wallace,  which  is  likely,  I 
think,  to  be  verified  by  events : 

*  A  Handbook  of  the  Principal  Families  t*  Russia.     London,  1858. 
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Perhaps,  after  having  spoken  so  much  about  the  past  history  of  the  noblesse,  I 
ought  to  endeavour  to  cast  its  horoscope,  or  at  least  to  say  something  of  its  probable 
future.  Though  predictions  are  always  hazardous,  it  is  sometimes  possible,  by 
tracing  the  great  lines  of  history  in  the  past,  to  follow  them  for  a  little  distance 
into  the  future.  If  it  be  allowable  to  apply  this  method  of  prediction  in  the 
present  matter,  I  should  say  that  the  Russian  noblesse  will  assimilate  with  the 
other  classes  rather  than  form  itself  into  an  exclusive  corporation. 

Hereditary  aristocracies  may  be  preserved,  or  at  least  their  decomposition  may 
be  retarded  where  they  happen  to  exist,  but  it  seems  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
created.  In  Western  Europe  there  is  a  large  amount  of  aristocratic  sentiment, 
both  in  the  nobles  and  in  the  people,  but  it  exists  in  spite  of  rather  than  in 
consequence  of  actual  social  conditions.  It  is  not  a  product  of  modern  society, 
but  an  heirloom  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  feudal  times,  when  power, 
wealth,  and  culture  were  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  few.  If  there  was  ever  in 
Russia  a  period  corresponding  to  the  feudal  times  in  Western  Europe,  it  has  long 
since  been  forgotten. 

There  is  very  little  aristocratic  sentiment  either  in  the  people  or  in  the  nobles, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  source  from  which  it  could  now  be  derived.  More 
than  this,  the  nobles  do  not  desire  to  make  such  an  acquisition.  In  so  far  as  they 
have  any  political  aspirations,  they  aim  at  securing  the  political  liberty  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  not  at  acquiring  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  for  their 
own  class. 

In  that  section  which  I  have  called  a  social  aristocracy,  there  are  a  few  individuals 
who  desire  to  gain  exclusive  political  influence  for  the  class  to  which  they  belong, 
but  there  is  very  little  chance  of  their  succeeding.  If  their  desires  were  ever  by 
chance  realised,  we  should  probably  have  a  repetition  of  the  scene  which  occurred 
in  1730.  When,  in  that  year,  some  of  the  great  families  raised  the  Duchess  of 
Courland  to  the  throne,  on  condition  of  her  ceding  part  of  her  power  to  a  supreme 
council,  the  lower  ranks  of  the  noblesse  compelled  her  to  tear  up  the  constitution 
•which  she  had  signed.  Those  who  dislike  the  autocratic  power  dislike  the  idea  of 
an  aristocratic  oligarchy  infinitely  more.  Nobles  and  people  alike  seem  to  hold 
instinctively  the  creed  of  the  French  philosopher,  who  thought  it  better  to  be 
governed  by  a  lion  of  good  family  than  by  a  hundred  rats  of  his  own  species. 

Is  then  the  wealth  of  Eussia  to  be  looked  for  in  her  middle  class  ? 
Far  from  it ;  Eussia  hardly  possesses  a  middle  class,  and  she  is  cer- 
tainly taking  the  very  worst  way  to  supply  herself  with  one.  The 
natural  middle  class,  for  such  a  country,  would  consist  of  the  traders 
who  supplied  the  Empire  with  those  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are 
produced  so  easily  in  many  portions  of  the  world,  and  furnished  many 
of  them  so  cheaply  to  the  poorest  household  in  this  country.  Eead 
what  M.  A.  Leroy  Beaulieu  says,  in  his  article  already  alluded  to, 
about  sugar.  If  there  were  a  reasonably  organised  system  of  trade, 
sugar  would  not  be  as  cheap  in  Eussia  as  it  is  here,  but  would 
nevertheless  be  very  cheap,  and  sugar  I  take  as  a  type  of  a  whole 
class  consisting  of  hundreds  of  articles.  Then  there  would  be  the 
persons  employed  in  collecting  for  export  the  products  in  which 
Eussia  can  undersell  the  world  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  Next 
would  come  those  employed  in  the  transit  trade  with  Asia,  and 
lastly  the  whole  enormous  army  of  bankers,  lawyers,  engineers,  and 
professional  men  of  every  sort  and  kind,  who  always  spring  up  in  a 
nation  engaged  in  pursuits  which  accord  with  its  character  and 
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circumstances.     Let  Russia  but  adopt  a  reasonable  commercial  policy, 
and  she  will  soon  have  plenty  of  wealth  in  her  middle  class. 

The  reasonable  commercial  policy  for  Russia  would  be  to  make 
Europe  produce  for  her  use  all  those  things  for  the  production  of 
which  Europe  has  greater  facilities  than  she  has. 

England,  Belgium,  and  Westphalia  should  supply  every  market, 
from  Wilna  to  Kuldja  and  Kashgar,  while  on  every  package  of  goods 
the  Russian  merchant  should  get  his  profit ;  nor  would  any  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  West  have  a  right  to  murmur  if  on  every 
package  the  Russian  government  got,  through  its  customs  department, 
a  small  profit  also,  although  the  most  advanced  school  of  financiers 
might  be  able  to  show  it  a  more  excellent  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  Russia  should  produce  for  Europe  all  those 
things  which  a  country  of  her  magnificent  extent  and  peculiar 
resources  is  calculated  to  produce.  From  the  north  she  should  send 
us  for  generations  to  come  a  constant  supply  of  timber,  from  the 
eastern  provinces  the  best  cattle  and  horses,  without  the  cattle 
plague,  in  addition  to  her  present  exports.  From  the  south  she 
should  send  more  and  better  corn.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  her  energy 
should  be  devoted  to  fighting  where  she  must  be  strong  instead  of 
where  she  must  be  weak. 

Again,  her  railway  system  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  her 
in  all  time  to  come  the  great  carrier  between  Europe  and  Asia  north 
of  the  Himalaya  and  the  other  central  ranges. 

She  should  make  a  trade  between  England  and  any  part  of 
Central  Asia  through  India  an  impossibility,  not  by  custom-house 
vexations,  but  by  showing  the  English  manufacturer  that  it  is  his 
interest  just  as  much  as  hers  to  send  his  goods  by  the  northern  route. 
She  ought  to  be  able  in  time  to  carry  passengers  from  England  to  the 
north-western  parts  of  India,  as  far  as  the  Oxus,  saying  to  them 
there,  l  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  for  your  own  government 
to  see  you  safe  within  the  Circular  Road  at  Peshawur.'  This  policy 
would  be  highly  consonant  with  the  genius  of  the  most  important 
part  of  her  people,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Russia,  the  nucleus 
of  the  Empire,  are  the  most  naturally  pacific  of  mankind. 

Such  being  the  policy  that  is  prescribed  by  circumstances  and 
common  sense,  what  does  Russia  do?  She  organises  her  whole 
national  life  as  if  she  were  to  be  habitually  not  at  peace  but  at  war 
with  other  nations.  By  an  elaborate  system  of  protective  duties  she 
is  attempting  to  rear  up  a  number  of  industries  for  which  she  is 
wholly  unsuited.  She  is  taxing  her  people  heavily  to  fill  the  pockets 
of  a  few  capitalists,  many  of  them  not  even  Russian  subjects,  but  men 
who  one  after  another  disappear  from  those  northern  lands,  and  spend 
the  money  extracted  from  the  pocket  of  the  Russian  consumer  in 
this  or  that  Scotch  or  English  county. 

Such  a  system  can  only  have  one  of  two  results.     Either  the  free- 
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trade  party  will  sooner  or  later  succeed  in  showing  to  their  countrymen 
the  insanity  of  the  course  which  their  government  is  pursuing,  and 
then,  after  .much  individual  disaster,  the  government,  sadder  and 
wiser,  will  adopt  the  only  course  that  can  lead  to  national  prosperity — 
the  course  of  finding  out  and  following  the  natural  aptitudes  of  its 
people  and  of  the  soil  on  which  they  live — or  it  will  persevere  in  its 
present  course,  and  then  there  will  be  in  the  long  -run  no  resource 
but  the  hardly  honourable  one  of  a  national  bankruptcy.  Eussia 
will  in  fact  have  to  follow  the  precedent  which  Turkey  recently  set 
at  so  opportune  a  moment  for  her  northern  neighbour,  and  in  the 
meantime  she  will  see  other  nations,  who  have  adopted  a  wiser 
commercial  policy,  leave  her  ever  further  and  further  behind. 

But  if  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  middle 
class  cannot  support  the  government  in  any  very  far-reaching  schemes 
of  ambition,  perhaps  the  Church  can.  That  may  be  doubted.  Eich 
the  Eussian  Church  is  assuredly  not.  If  the  Church  of  England 
were  disendowed,  not  after  the  gentle  fashion  of  1869,  but  as  a 
church  would  be  disendowed  in  Eussia  if  the  government  had  a 
mind  to  disendow  it,  we  might  certainly  fight  a  couple  of  very 
handsome  wars  with  the  proceeds  ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  disendowment  in  Eussia  was  done  long  ago,  and  the  white  or 
secular  clergy,  at  least,  live  in  the  most  evangelical  poverty.  As  for 
the  black  or  regular  clergy,  their  monasteries  might  be  expropriated 
with  little  loss  to  the  public,  no  doubt,  for  they  are  not  a  valuable 
class,  but  the  money  profits  of  the  transaction  would  not  be  very  great. 

Yet,  although  quite  unable  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  those  bene- 
volences which  were  so  pleasant  to  our  mediaeval  kings,  the  Church 
may  perhaps  be  a  great  help  to  the  government  in  other  ways.  Well, 
that  it  certainly  is. 

Firstly,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  gentleness  and  docility  which  are  so  characteristic  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Eussian  people. 

Secondly,  the  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  State  enormously 
strengthens  the  latter  for  internal  purposes  with  all  the  orthodox, 
and  after  every  deduction  has  been  made  for  heretics,  schismatics, 
and  persons  of  other  faiths,  the  orthodox  are  in  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

Thirdly,  the  ecclesiastical  connection  of  the  Church  in  old  days 
with  Constantinople,  "and  its  instinctive  hostility  to  those  who  hold 
that  city,  are  a  support  to  the  government  in  any  designs  which  it 
cherishes  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube. 

But  is  the  Eussian  Church  of  any  use  to  the  government  in  working 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  even  in  the  humblest  way  ?  No 
one,  I  fear,  dare  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Travellers  are  unanimous  in  describing  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Eussian  clergy  as  very  little  above  the  peasantry  amongst  which  they 
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live.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations,  but  we  content  our- 
selves with  only  one,  partly  because  the  scene  which  we  are  going  to 
relate  is  amusing  in  itself,  and  partly  because  it  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  attention  to  a  singularly  bright  first-hand  little  book 
called  Sketches  of  Russian  Life  before  and  during  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Serfs :  6 

All  but  the  tall  priest  then  threw  their  cards  on  the  table,  and  rose,  saying,  '  A 
fresh  deal  after  service.' 

'  No,  no,'  he  said, '  keep  your  hand,  partner ;  I  shall  keep  mine — it  is  a  good  one — 
and  we  shall  play  the  game  after  our  return.  Here,  Vassili,  give  me  a  towel — wet. 
That  will  do.  Now  my  robes — there,  that  comb.  And  now  go  every  one  to  your 
posts.' 

Thus  saying,  he  proceeded  with  a  firm  step  to  the  church  by  the  private  entrance 
already  mentioned. 

As  he  left  the  room  I  saw  him  place  his  good  hand  of  cards  within  his  sacred 
robas,  under  the  inside  fastening.  He  was  evidently  determined  not  to  lose  sight 
of  his  trumps,  and  carried  them  off  on  his  person  into  the  church.  I  ran  round  to 
the  front  entrance,  and  was  just  in  tim.9  to  witness  the  commencement  of  the 
service.  It  is  a  wonder  judgment  did  not  fall  on  the  chief  priest ;  and  it  did  in  a 
way.  At  one  part  of  the  service,  just  as  he  was.  stepping  on  the  platform,  he  put 
his  hand  inside  his  robe  to  pull  out  his  handkerchief,  and  as  he  drew  it  out  the 
cards  came  also  unbidden,  and  fell  scattered  over  the  altar  floor.  This  would  have 
paralysed  any  ordinary  man,  but  that  priest  never  moved  for  a  moment.  He 
looked  coolly  at  the  cards,  then  steadily  at  the  people,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  You  all 
see  that — take  notice  of  it;  I  shall  tell  you  about  that  by-and-by.'  He  then 
continued  the  services.  At  the  close  he  pointed  to  the  cards,  then  beckoned  a  little 
peasant  boy  with  a  short  shirt  of  coarse  linen  and  trousers  to  match,  not  very  clean, 
who  had  been  crossing  and  bending  beside  a  poor  peasant  woman,  his  mother. 

'  Come  here.'    The  boy  went. 

Turning  to  the  congregation,  he  said,  'I  shall  give  you  a  lesson  you  will  not 
forget  for  some  time.  You  see  these  cards  lying  on  the  floor  ?  Do  you  think  I  put 
them  there  for  nothing  ?  We  shall  see.  What  is  your  name,  my  boy  ?  ' 

'  Peter  Petrovitch.' 

'  Well,  Peter  Petrovitch,  go  and  pick  up  one  of  those  cards  you  see  on  the  floor, 
and  bring  it  to  me.  There,  that  will  do.  Now  tell  me,  Peter  Petrovitch,  what 
card  is  this  ?  ' 

'  The  ace  of  spades,'  said  the  boy  with  ready  knowledge. 

'  Very  good,  Peter  Petrovitch ;  bring  me  another.     What  card  is  that?  ' 

'  The  queen  of  spades,'  said  Peter. 

'  How  well  you  know  them,  Peter !  Bring  me  another.    And  what  may  that  be  ?  ' 

'  The  ten  of  hearts.' 

'  That  will  do,  Peter,  the  son  of  Peter.  Now  turn  round  and  look  at  this  picture. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  saint  it  represents  ?  ' 

The  boy  scratched  his  head,  then  shrugged  his  little  shoulders,  lifting  the  up 
to  his  ears,  then  scratched  his  head  again,  and  said- —  ••' 

'I  know  not.' 

'  Now  look  at  this  one ;  who  is  this  ? ' 

The  same  answer. 

'And  this?  ' 

'  I  cannot  tell.' 

'  That  will  do,  Peter,  the  son  of  Peter ;  you  may  go  to  your  mother.'    Turning 

•  Chapman  &  Hall,  1866. 
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to  the  people,  lie  continued,  '  Do  you  know  now  for  what  purpose  I  put  these  cards 
on  the  floor  ?  Do  you  not  think  shame  of  yourselves  ?  Tell  me,  say,  is  it  not 
disgraceful  and  scandalous  that  that  nice  white-haired  little  boy  can  tell  me  in  a 
moment  the  name  of  every  card  in  the  pack,  and  he  does  not  know  the  name  of 
one  of  the  blessed  saints  ?  O  shame,  shame  on  ye,  so  to  bring  up  the  young  after 
all  the  good  teaching  I  have  given  ye !  Go  away  and  learn  the  lesson  I  have 
given  you  this  blessed  day.  Don't  forget  it,  and  force  me  to  bring  cards  into  this 
holy  place  again.  Vassili,  put  the  other  cards  up,  and  keep  them  for  me.' 
So  with  solemn  step  he  left  the  church,  to  play  out  his  interrupted  game. 

This  story  is  perhaps  not  to  he  taken  all  too  literally,  but  it  is 
typical. 

We  are  far  indeed  from  wishing  it  to  he  understood  that  card- 
playing  to  excess  is  the  peculiar  weakness  of  the  Eussian  country 
clergy.  Drunkenness  has  probably  a  far  better  claim  to  that  distinc- 
tion, but  as  a  body  they  may  be  safely  asserted  to  be  far  inferior  to 
anything  that  has  existed  for  some  generations  in  the  British  Isles, 
France,  or  Germany.  To  find  a  parallel,  we  must  turn  to  such 
books  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Barkley,  a  very  strong  friend  of  the 
Bulgarians,  lately  described  the  clergy  who  minister  to  that  people. 
When  we  cite  such  accounts  as  his,  or  the  very  humorous  one  in  the 
book  of  Messrs.  St.  Clair  and  Brophy,  we  are  assured  by  our  anti-Turks 
that  all  the  degradation  described  is  due  to  Turkish  barbarity,  and 
that  the  drunken  priest  lying  amongst  the  nettles  during  what  ought 
to  be  the  time  of  service  is  only  the  natural  result  of  Ottoman  con- 
quest. Those  who  think  it  is,  after  studying  any  tolerable  account 
of  Kussia,  are  heartily  welcome  to  their  opinion. 

Of  course  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  say  that  all  Eussian 
priests  are  of  this  low  type.  I  have  myself  come  into  contact  with 
Eussian  priests  of  a  very  different  kind,  but  nevertheless  the  lower 
type  is  disastrously  common,  so  common  as  to  be  a  distinctly  minus 
quantity  in  estimating  the  moral  and  material  resources  of  the 
Empire. 

Mr.  Wallace's  testimony  is  to  the  following  effect : 

I  have  frequently  spoken  on  this  subject  with  competent  authorities,  end 
nearly  all  have  admitted  that  the  present  condition  of  the  clergy  is  highly  unsatis- 
factory, and  that  the  parish  priest  rarely  enjoys  the  respect  of  his  parishioners.  In 
a  semi-official  report,  which  I  once  accidentally  stumbled  upon  when  searching  for 
material  of  a  different  kind,  the  facts  are  stated  in  the  following  plain  language : 
'  The  people  (I  seek  to  translate  as  literally  as  possible)  do  not  respect  the  clergy, 
but  persecute  them  with  derision  and  reproaches,  and  feel  them  to  be  a  burden. 
In  nearly  all  the  popular  comic  stones,  the  priest,  his  wife,  or  his  labourer  is 
held  up  to  ridicule,  and  in  all  the  proverbs  and  popular  sayings,  where  the  clergy 
are  mentioned,  it  is  always  with  derision.  The  people  shun  the  clergy,  and 
have  recouise  to  them,  not  frcm  the  inner  impulse  of  conscience,  but  frcm 
necessity.' 

And  why  do  the  people  not  respect  the  clergy  ?  Because  it  forms  a  class  apart ; 
because,  having  received  a  false  kind  of  education,  it  does  not  introduce  into  the 
life  of  the  people  the  teechirg  of  the  Spirit,  but  remains  in  the  mere  dead  forms  of 
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outward  ceremonial,  at  the  same  time  despising  those  forms  even  to  blasphemy ; 
because  the  clergy  itself  continually  presents  examples  of  want  of  respect  to 
religion,  and  transforms  the  service  of  God  into  a  profitable  trade.  Can  the  people 
respect  the  clergy  when  they  hear  how  one  priest  stole  money  from  below  the 
pillow  of  a  dying  man  at  the  moment  of  confession  j  how  another  was  publicly 
dragged  out  of  a  house  of  ill  fame  ;  how  a  third  christened  a  dog  ;  how  a  fourth, 
whilst  officiating  at  the  Easter  service,  was  dragged  by  the  hair  from  the  altar  bv 
the  deacon  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  people  to  respect  priests  who  spend  their  time 
in  the  ginshop,  write  fraudulent  petitions,  fight  with  the  cross  in  their  hands,  and 
abuse  each  other  in  bad  language  at  the  altar  ?  One  might  fill  several  pages  with 
examples  of  this  kind,  in  each  instance  naming  the  time  and  place,  without  over- 
stepping the  boundaries  of  the  province  of  Nizhni-Novgorod.  Is  it  possible  for  the 
people  to  respect  the  clergy  when  they  see  everywhere  amongst  them  simony, 
carelessness  in  performing  the  religious  rites,  and  disorder  in  administering  the 
sacraments  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  people  to  respect  the  clergy  when  they  see  that 
truth  has  disappeared  from  it,  and  that  the  consistories,  guided  in  their  decisions 
not  by  rules,  but  by  personal  friendship  and  bribery,  destroy  in  it  the  last  remains 
of  truthfulness  ?  If  we  add  to  all  this  the  false  certificates  which  the  clergy 
give  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  partake  of  the  eucharist,  the  dues  illegally 
extracted  from  the  Old  Ritualists,  the  conversion  of  the  altar  into  a  source  of 
revenue,  the  giving  of  churches  to  priests'  daughters  as  a  dowry,  and  similar 
phenomena,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  people  can  respect  the  clergy  requires 
no  answer. 

The  Eastern  division  of  Christianity  may  congratulate  itself 
upon  having  persecuted  far  less  than  the  Western  one.  We  need  not 
stop  to  inquire  how  far  this  comparative  blamelessness  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  through  wide  regions  and  during  many  ages 
"been  in  the  position  not  of  the  potential  oppressor,  but  of  the  actual 
oppressed.  The  fact,  however,  remains,  and  must  be  counted  to  its 
credit  even  after  we  have  made  full  allowance  for  the  worst  of  the 
things  that  have  taken  place  in  Poland  proper,  or  in  the  Western 
provinces  of  Russia. 

Even  in  our  own  times,  however,  the  Russian  Church  has  shown 
itself  intolerant,  not  only  in  theory  but  in  act.  I  will  not  quote  well- 
known  cases  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  but  it  may  surprise  some 
readers  to  learn  that  in  the  year  1865,  in  the  beneficent  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Second,  a  Russian  lady,  who  came  about  as  near  the 
absolute  realisation  of  the  ideal  most  widely  accepted  by  Christen- 
dom, as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  asked,  and  asked  in  vain,  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  in  her 
capacity  of  sister  of  charity,  to  nurse  the  sick  during  the  outburst  of 
cholera  which  took  place  in  that  year.  To  this  hour  a  Russian  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  who  quits  it  to  join  another  communion  commits  a 
criminal  offence. 

Mr.  Wallace  confirms  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  reader  very 
forcibly  by  Schedo-Ferroti's  excellent  book  upon  the  Russian  Dissi- 
dents,7 that  the  State  has  nothing  serious  to  fear  from  the  discontent 
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of  the  nine  or  ten  millions  of  its  subjects  who  stand  in  a  more  or  less 
hostile  position  to  the  official  Church. 

They  are  not  at  all  likely  to  excite  any  internal  commotion  of 
importance,  and  no  foreign  invader  could  reckon  on  them  for  the 
slightest  assistance.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  more  or 
less  Protestant  in  their  character,  all  the  sects,  hierarchical,  anti- 
hierarchical,  schismatics,  and  heretics  alike,  are  the  product  of  even 
grosser  ignorance  than  that  which  broods  deep  and  dark  over  the 
orthodox. 

The  existence  of  dissent  in  Eussia  dates,  as  readers  of  Dean  Stanley 
know,  from  the  days  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon.  That  strong-headed 
and  strong-handed  personage  succeeded  in  effecting  a  variety  of  changes 
in  the  ceremonial  and  service  books — changes  which  were  to  a  great 
extent  only  a  return  to  a  text  less  deformed  by  copyists'  blunders,  and 
to  older  rites.  The  changes,  however,  were  extremely  disagreeable 
to  a  number  of  worthy  people,  who  would  rather  have  died  than 
write  Jesus  instead  of  Isus,  and  the  like. 

The  bands  of  unity  once  loosed,  the  schismatics  gradually  divided 
amongst  themselves,  first  into  those  who  insisted  on  a  hierarchical 
organisation  and  on  apostolical  succession  as  against  those  who  did 
without  these  things  on  the  ground,  not  that  they  despised  them,  but 
that  the  old  means  of  grace  were  withdrawn  by  Heaven,  and  that  they 
were  no  longer  to  be  obtained.  These  two  sections  became  known  as 
the  Priestly  or  Old  Eitualists,  and  the  Priestless.  The  Priestless,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  have  thrown  off  numerous  sects,  some  of 
the  maddest  and  least  moral  kind,  while  a  section  of  the  Priestly  has 
almost,  but  not  quite,  gone  back  into  the  orthodox  fold. 

How  the  present  state  of  affairs  strikes  a  religious  and  highly 
cultivated  Eussian  may  be  read  in  the  appendix  to  the  translation 
of  Philaret's  Sermons,  to  which  I  shall  presently  allude. 

What  is  chiefly  important  to  political  observers  is  the  fact  that, 
thanks  partly  to  the  less  severe  policy  of  the  present  reign,  partly  to 
the  convenient  venality  of  the  orthodox  clergy  and  of  the  police,  the 
lot  of  the  Dissidents  is  far  more  tolerable  than  it  used  to  be.  Nominally 
they  are  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  in  many  ways.  Eeally  they  are 
not  very  fiercely  or  actively  oppressed,  though  of  course  they  are  in  a 
position  which  to  our  dissidents  would  seem  unutterably  dreadful  if  it 
had  to  be  exchanged  for  theirs. 

Writing  in  1864,8  I  regretted  that  no  work  had  reached  the  West 
which  could  give  to  French  or  English  readers  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  Eussian  Church  upon  the  lives  of  the 
best  of  its  adherents.  Since  that  time,  in  the  year  1869,  a  book  has 
appeared  under  the  title  of  the  Rites  and  Customs  of  the  Grceco- 
Russian  Church,  which  to  some  small  extent  fills  the  void.  If  one 
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compares  it,  however,  with  the  writings  of  the  lady  who  introduces  it 
to  the  English  public,  the  authoress  of  the  Heir  of  Redclyffe,  one  sees 
that  the  filling  up  is  but  very  partial.  There  must,  one  thinks,  be 
something  better  in  the  orthodox  communion  than  the  rather  dreary 
grimy  life  which  this  book  reflects — illusion  without  any  of  the  grace 
which  from  the  days  of  rustica  Phidyle  to  our  own  has  so  often  re- 
deemed illusion  in  the  lands  whose  religion  came  by  the  way  not  of 
Byzantium  but  of  Rome. 

For  the  rest,  the  book  alluded  to  is  a  rather  interesting  one,  full 
of  curious  side-lights  and  glimpses  into  Russian  ways,  and  doing 
credit  to  its  author,  Madame  Romanoff,  the  English  wife  of  a  Russian 
officer. 

The  introduction  to  the  Sermons  of  Philaret,  the  late  Metropolitan 
of  Moscow,  the  work,  it  is  said,  of  a  very  accomplished  Russian  lady, 
tells  us  a  little  more,  and  so  do  the  sermons  themselves.  Weary 
reading  these  last  are,  however,  unrelieved,  so  far  as  I  have,  examined 
them,  by  a  gleam  of  genius,  a  single  striking  impression,  a  single 
happy  quotation.  You  can  hear  any  amount  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
from  the  first  ultra-High  Church  clergyman  any  Sunday  morning. 
Compare  them  with  the  best  work  of  -the  most  reactionary  of  our 
Western  reactionaries,  and  they  certainly  will  make  but  a  poor 
figure. 

Those  who  have  heard  a  Russian  religious  service,  well  per- 
formed, will  admit  that  the  Church  music  (as  to  which  Mr.  Suther- 
land Edwards,  who  on  this,  as  on  many  other  things,  is  a  good 
authority,  gives  some  interesting  details)  has  very  great  merit, 
and  if  little  is  to  be  said  for  the  higher  religious  art,  which  has 
retained  much  of  the  stiffness  of  Byzantine  antiquity,  a  visit  to 
the  leading  jewellers  in  St.  Petersburg  would,  we  are  sure,  convince 
the  most  sceptical  that  Russian  articles  de  devotion  are  not  to  be 
despised. 

For  the  religious  architecture  nothing  good  is  to  be  said. 

For  learning,  except  of  its  own  history,  we  cannot  find  that  the 
Russian  Church  has  done  anything  worth  mentioning,  not  even  for 
the  study  of  the  Greek  fathers ;  nor  do  we  hear  that  it  has  either 
effected  anything  itself  towards  advancing  exegesis,  or  towards  natu- 
ralising what  others  have  done. 

Mr.  Wallace's  account  of  the  monasteries  is  far  from  cheering,  but 
he  does  not  profess  to  have  studied  them  very  minutely.  I  have  my- 
self visited  only  two,  one  of  them  the  famous  Troitza.  There  are 
about  five  hundred  in  all,  and  it  may,  I  fear,  be  safely  said  that  there 
are  not  a  few  single  monasteries  in  the  West  which  have  done  more. 
for  mankind  than  the  whole  of  them  put  together. 

The  velleities  (for  they  hardly  amount  to  more)  towards  the  Russian 
Church  of  some  of  our  clergy  have  been  rather  strengthened  than 
otherwise  by  the  events  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  but  in 
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the  nature  of  things  they  can  never  lead  to  anything  of  importance. 
The  position  taken  up  by  the  Eussian  Church  is  quite  as  uncompromis- 
ing as  that  taken  up  by  the  great  communion  of  the  West.  What 
Sainte-Beuve  said  about  Kome  is  just  as  true  about  Moscow  :  '  Hereti- 
que  ou  schismatique,  on  ne  se  concerte  pas,  on  ne  coalise  pas  avec  elle, 
on  se  soumet.' 

As  between  the  two,  a  person  who  looks  at  them  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  benevolent  neutral,  disagreeing  utterly  with  the 
one  and  with  the  other,  is  forced  to  admit  that  he  can  discover  no 
answer  to  the  words  of  a  Catholic  writer  who  lately  said : 

L'Eglise  d'Orient,  jadis  la  reine  d'eloquence  et  du  savoir,  est  devenue  muette,  et 
ses  enfants  ignorent  aujourd'liui  si  elle  salt  parler  ou  meme  si  elle  sait  ecrire,  car  il 
ne  leur  est  plus  donne  de  1'entendre  ;  et  s'ils  veulent  re"chauffer  leur  pie"te  par  de 
saintes  lectures  et  donner  a  leur  esprit  une  pature  necessaire,  c'est  encore  a  1'Eglise 
catholique  qu'ils  sont  forces  d'avoir  recours,  car  c'est  la  seulement  qu'ils  peuvent 
trouver  1'aliment  qu'ils  chercheut. 

In  short,  in  whatever  aspect  we  regard  it,  we  cannot  find  that 
Eussian  patriotism  has  any  right  to  feel  at  all  satisfied  either  with 
the  past  or  the  present  of  Eugsian  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

What  then  of  the  future  ?     Mr.  Wallace  tells  us  : 

The  antagonism  between  the  white  and  the  Hack  clergy,  together  with  the 
general  enthusiasm  for  every  species  of  reform  which  has  characterised  the  present 
reign,  has  produced  a  certain  appearance  of  ferment  in  the  Russian  clerical  world, 
and  has  induced  some  sanguine  persons  imbued  with  Western  ideas  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  movement  in  the  deep  waters,  and  that  the  Church  is  about  to  throw  off 
her  venerable  lethargy.  Such  expectations  cannot,  I  think,  be  entertained  by  any 
one  who  has  studied  carefully  and  dispassionately  her  past  history  and  present 
condition.  Anything  at  all  resembling  what  we  understand  by  religious  revival 
is  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  all  her  traditions.  Immobility  and  passive  resist- 
ance to  external  influences  have  always  been,  and  are  still,  her  fundamental  principle 
of  conduct.  She  prides  herself  on  being  above  terrestrial  influences.  During  the 
last  centuries  Russia  has  undergone  an  uninterrupted  series  of  profound  modifications, 
political,  intellectual,  and  moral ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  national  Church  has 
remained  unchanged.  The  modifications  that  have  been  made  in  her  administrative 
organisation  have  not  affected  her  inner  nature.  In  spirit  and  diameter  she  is  now 
what  she  was  under  the  patriarchs  in  the  time  of  the  Muscovite  Czars,  holding  fast 
to  the  promise  that  no  jot  or  tittle  shall  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled.  To 
all  that  is  said  about  the  requirements  of  modern  life  and  modern  science  she  turns 
a  deaf  ear.  Partly  from  the  predominance  which  she  gives  to  the  ceremonial 
element,  partly  from  the  fact  that  her  chief  aim  is  to  preserve  unmodified  the 
doctrine  and  ceremonial  as  determined  by  the  early  oscumenical  councils,  and 
partly  from  the  low  state  of  general  culture  among  the  clergy,  she  has  ever 
remained  outside  of  the  intellectual  movements.  The  attempts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  develope  the  traditional  dogmas  by  definition  and  deduction, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Protestant  Church  to  reconcile  their  teaching  with  pro- 
gressive science  and  the  ever-varying  intellectual  currents  of  the  time,  are  alike 
foreign  to  her  nature. 

I  think  that  I  have  shown  that  the  onus  probandi  lies  on  those 
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who  see  in  the  Russian  Church  a  fitting  helpmate  for  a  thoroughly 
civilised  and  progressive  State. 

But  if  the  Church  is  not  likely  to  fulfil  this  function,  are  there 
perhaps  great  educational  corporations  with  traditions  of  their  own 
which  may  do  so  ?  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  if  there  were 
the  State  would  take  very  good  care  soon  to  put  an  end  to  their  inde- 
pendent existence. 

Sefior  Figuerola,  in  his  recent  address  at  the  opening  of  that  very 
interesting  experiment,  the  new  Liberal  University  in  Madrid,  seemed 
to  find  a  little  crumb  of  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  one  might  still 
think  of  Eussia  and  Turkey  as  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  Spain 
with  reference  to  education.  In  1860  only  two  in  a  hundred  Russian 
recruits,  excluding  Finlanders,  could  read,  while  in  1 870  eleven  in  a 
hundred  possessed  that  accomplishment.  This  is  a  considerable  ad- 
vance, but  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether,  in  case  of  a  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  the 
advantage  of  intelligence,  as  measured  by  power  to  use  the  mind  in 
reading,  would  be  with  the  Christian  or  the  Mohammedan.  The 
mosque  schools  even  in  very  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions  teach  a  great  many  to  read.  • 

But  what  is  the  state  of  the  higher  education  in  Russia  ?  There 
are  some  good  professors,  as  we  all  know — are  there  many  ?  What  are 
the  intellectual  attainments  of  an  average  Russian  graduate  ?  What  are 
the  prevailing  ideas  among  the  youth  ?  These  and  a  host  of  other 
questions  crowd  upon  us;  but  Mr.  Wallace  has  not  touched  this 
subject,  and  we  may  look  in  vain  elsewhere  for  a  reply. 

One  thing  is  clear.  The  Russians  of  the  better  class,  both  men 
and  women,  are  far  superior  to  ourselves  in  their  acquaintance  with 
modern  languages.  It  is  said  that  their  education  is  superficial,  that 
they  do  not  go  deep  enough.  That  may  be  true,  but  if  so  the  evil 
might  be  easily  remedied  by  giving  more  time  to  study.  Their  young- 
men  have  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it  is  not  customary  with  them  to 
waste  years  on  years  in  pretending  to  learn  two  languages  with  which 
not  one  in  ten  obtains  any  acquaintance  worth  possessing.  Neither 
has  the  craze  for  athletic  sports  infected  them  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Again,  our  latest  authority  has  not  found  space  enough  to  tell 
us  much  about  the  present  state  of  Russian  literature,  but  a  good 
book  or  even  article  on  that  subject  would  be  very  welcome.  Not 
that  helps  are  wanting.  In  English  we  have  the  work  of  Mr.  Grrahame, 
in  French  the  more  recent  one  of  M.  Courriere.  Neither  of  these, 
however,  enables  the  reader  who  does  not  know  Russian  to  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  how  much  Russia  has  yet  produced  that  can  be  con- 
sidered an  addition  to  the  existing  intellectual  stock  of  Europe. 
Where  are  we  to  class  Karamsin — amongst  the  historians,  or  Puschkin 
amongst  the  poets  ?  Do  they  rise  above  mediocrity  when  tried  not  by 
a  national  but  a  cosmopolitan  standard  ? 
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If  we  are  to  treat  these  writers,  and  others  who  are  well  spoken 
of,  not  as  of  first-rate  importance  in  themselves,  but  as  indications  of 
what  we  may  hope  from  the  Russian  mind  when  education  and  civili- 
sation have  thoroughly  got  hold  of  it,  what  is  the  quantum  of  hope 
that  we  may  indulge  ? 

I  should  like  to  see  these  questions  dispassionately  and  judicially 
answered,  both  with  reference  to  Eussia  and  to  the  Slavs  generally. 
We  are  asked  to  take  an  interest  in  Servian  ballads  and  Bulgarian 
robber  songs.  I,  at  least,  am  very  willing  to  do  so.  *  The  muse  of 
another  tongue,'  it  has  been  wisely  said,  '  is  never  wooed  in  vain.' 
But  may  we  hope  for  something  a  little  better  ?  Or  is  Europe  to 
give  all  and  get  very  little  from  these  countries,  except  indeed  from 
Poland,  which,  formerly  too  exclusively  remembered,  is  oddly  enough 
forgotten  in  this  day  of  Panslavic  sympathies,  when .  anyone  may 
expect  the  first  person  he  sits  next  to  at  dinner  to  turn  upon  him  as 
poor  Lord  Strangford  once  did  upon  a  friend  who  asked  him  about 
Tirnova.  '  Tirnova !  why,  it's  the  very  centre  of  the  Bulgarian  literary 
movement.' 

Some  good  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  Bussiafl  is  not  likely, 
unless  his  national  character  changes,  to  do  very  much  for  us  in  the 
way  of  literature  properly  so  called,  but  think  that  in  the  domain  of 
sociology  we  may  expect  a  good  deal  from  him.  His  contributions, 
practical  and  theoretic,  to  that  newest  of  the  sciences,  if  indeed  it  is 
yet.  a  science,  are  the  residuum  which  we  may  expect  when  the  folly  of 
those  who  dream  as  some  of  Herzen's  friends  used  to  do  about  regene- 
rating the  "West  has  burnt  itself  to  ashes. 

Leaving,  however,  behind  us  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  educa- 
tion, literature,  and  all  the  refinements  of  life,  let  us  go  down  amongst 
the  peasantry  and  see  what  we  shall  find  there. 

Here  at  last  we  come  upon  the  real  mainstay  of  the  State.  It  is 
on  the  millions  of  the  country  population  that  Russia  depends.  It  is 
they  who  pay  far  the  largest  portion  of  her  taxes,  imperial,  local,  and 
communal.  It  is  of  them  that  are  composed  those  patient  swarms 
of  troops  whose  thews,  sinews,  and  dogged  endurance  have  made  up 
for  the  want  of  intelligent  direction  and  adequate  preparation  on  so 
many  a  bloody  field. 

When  the  old  ideas  of  the  Nicholas  regime  broke  up  like  the  ice 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  before  a  south-west  gale,  it  became  the  fashion 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  see  in  the  Russian 
peasant  an  incarnation  of  the  virtues ;  and  it  was  partly  under  the 
influence  of  dreams  of  that  kind  that  serf-emancipation  took  place. 
The  Russian  peasant  is  far  from  being  an  incarnation  of  the  virtues ; 
but  serf-emancipation  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  Russia,  and  did 
not  take  place  an  hour  too  soon. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  my  readers  have  some  notion  of  what  the 
state  of  things  before  serf-emancipation  was,  and  what  was  the  general 
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nature  of  the  change  effected.     This  has  been  told  and  retold  in  many 
books  and  articles. 

J  may  recall,  however,  one  or  two  facts. 

There  were  in  Eussia  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  March,  1861, 
about  twenty -two  and  a  half  millions  of  ordinary  serfs,  scattered  for 
the  most  part  over  the  provinces  of  European  Eussia,  the  serf  popula- 
tion being  thickest  in  the  provinces  round  Moscow  and  thin  or  non- 
existent in  the  outlying  regions. 

In  all  the  mighty  extent  of  Siberia,  for  example,  there  were  only 
3,700  serfs,  and  in  the  vast  province  of  Archangel  and  the  northern 
part  of  Vologda  only  six  altogether. 

By  the  evening  of  that  memorable  day  the  whole  of  that  vast 
population  had  ceased  to  be  serfs,  and  had  become  free. 

A  considerable  period,  however,  was  allowed  for  the  regulation  of 
their  relations  to  their  former  masters. 

To  explain  how  this  was  done  would  carry  us  far,  and  would  not 
interest  many  whom  I  want  to  address. 

The  last  and  clearest  of  many  descriptions  I  have  read  is  that  of 
Mr.  Wallace,  but  there  have  been  others  sufficient  for  ordinary  English 
readers. 

The  great  importance  of  the  part  of  his  book  which  deals  with 
the  peasantry  is  that  he  is  the  only  writer  in  English  who,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  given  an  authoritative  answer  to  a  number  of 
questions  for  which  those  who  are  interested  in  Eussia  have  .been 
longing  for  answers  that  should  seem  at  once  impartial  and  based  on 
full  knowledge. 

If,  for  instance,  we  had  been  asked  two  months  ago  how  far  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  had  injured  their  lords,  who  among  us  would 
have  ventured  to  give  a  positive  answer  ? 

Many  of  us  had  probably  heard  dismal  accounts  which  they  could 
not  verify,  and  encouraging  accounts  which  seemed  equally  doubtful. 
But  these  accounts  did  not  come  from  wholly  impartial  sources. 
What  were  we  to  believe.  ? 

Now  things  are  changed ;  for  if  we  turn  to  Mr.  Wallace's  second 
volume,  we  find  the  whole  matter  discussed  with  a  fairness  and  a 
disposition  to  weigh  all  evidence  that  are  most  satisfactory. 

I  will  try  to  present  an  abstract  of  his  conclusions. 

First,  serf-emancipation  so  far  benefited  all  proprietors  that  it 
made  them  realise  their  position.  If  they  were  insolvent,  they  found 
out  the  worst.  If  they  were  on  the  way  to  become  so,  they  were  warned 
to  pull  up  in  time  and  so  save  themselves.  <  Before  the  change,'  said 
one  of  them  to  Mr.  Wallace,  'we  kept  no  accounts,  and  drank 
champagne ;  now  we  do  keep  accounts,  and  content  ourselves  with 
beer.' 

In  the  northern  agricultural  zone,  say  roughly  in  the  country 
around  Moscow,  serf-emancipation  has  hit  the  proprietors  very  hard. 
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They  have  for  the  most  part  abandoned  farming,  let  what  they  could 
of  their  land  to  the  peasantry,  and  retired  into  the  towns. 

In  the  southern  agricultural  zone,  the  wide  district  covered  with 
the  rich  black  earth,  they  have  fared  better,  and  are,  if  not  in  an 
improved,  certainly  not  in  a  worse  position  than  they  were.  They 
have  larger  expenses,  no  doubt,  but  they  have  at  least  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  larger  returns.  The  apathetic  may  be  about  as  they 
were.  The  energetic  are  more  prosperous  than  before. 

Still  further  south  the  proprietors  suffer  under  various  difficulties, 
from  want  of  labour  especially,  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  be  doing 
so  very  badly,  and  things  have  a  tendency  to  improve  rather 
than  not. 

If  we  remember  the  different  results  in  these  three  regions,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  country  where  agricultural  serfage  prevailed 
to  any  important  extent — if  we  remember,  further,  that  men  of  energy 
and  capital  have  found  their  account  in  the  new  state  of  things  far 
better  than  men  who  wanted  either  or  both  these  good  things — if  we 
remember  how  many  built  false  hopes  upon  what  was  going  to  be  done 
by  serf-emancipation,  while  many  had  made  up  their  minds  from  the 
first  that  it  was  a  blunder — we  shall,  I  think,  not  find  it  difficult  to 
account  for  the  opposite  judgments  we  may  have  heard  of  the  effect 
produced  on  the  Kussian  gentry  by  the  great  changes  of  1861,  1862, 
and  1863. 

But  the  peasant,  how  has  he  been  affected  ?  To  him  surely  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  has  brought  nothing  but  good  ? 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Wallace  will  not  give  to  this  question  an  un- 
reserved and  hearty  '  Yes.'  He  will  say  '  DistinguoJ  as  he  is  indeed 
apt  to  do  ;  for  a  balancing  of  opinions,  with  a  lucid  summing  up,  is  a 
short  account  of  his  method  of  writing  on  all  important  matters.  No 
one  trades  so  little  in  fine-sounding  phrases  and  hasty  generalisations. 

He  will  explain  with  much  clearness  that  he  has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  and  has  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  information,  but  that  sufficient  materials  on 
which  to  found  a  final  opinion  do  not  yet  exist.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that,  in  the  days  of  serfage,  bad  and  unjust  proprietors,  although 
common  enough,  were  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  serf 
generally  looked  to  his  lord,  and  did  not  look  in  vain,  for  a  hundred 
little  helps  which  have  vanished  with  his  change  of  condition.  A  cow 
died — the  lord  did  not  replace  the  cow,  but  he  aided  her  replacement. 
Firewood  was  wanted — the  serf  cut  the  firewood,  and  the  lord  asked 
no  questions.  A  house  took  fire — the  lord  supplied  the  wood  for 
another,  and  so  on. 

Now  all  that  is  gone  by.  Ihe  relation,  as  the  jurist  would  say,  is 
now,  where  there  is  any  relation  at  all,  one  of  contract  and  not 
of  status. 

Again,  the  peasant  manages  his  own  affairs  very  indifferently.     I 
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presume  my  readers  to  be  aware  that  the  Kussian  peasant  manages, 
and  has  from  time  immemorial  managed,  his  own  affairs  to  a  great 
extent.  He  forms  part  of  a  village  community  or  mir.  It  is  the  mir, 
the  peasant's  world  in  more  senses  than  one,  which  is  responsible  to 
the  State  for  his  taxes.  It  is  the  mir  which  assigns  to  each  peasant 
the  amount  of  land  which  he  is  to  cultivate  and  the  proportion  of 
dues  which,  as  cultivator  of  that  land,  he  has  to  pay.  The  village  has 
very  considerable  power,  and  exercises  its  power  sometimes  with 
extreme  severity.  I  need  not  say  that  the  mir  is  a  survival  of  the 
ancient  village  community  which  once  existed  all  over  Europe,  and 
is  familiar  to  everyone  who  knows  anything  about  India.  A  certain 
school  of  Eussian  writers,  not  satisfied  with  its  respectable  past,  see 
in  it  a  provision  for  all  kind  of  good  things  to  come.  More  especially 
do  they  believe  that  it  will  save  Eussia  from  the  evil  of  a  proletariate, 
It  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  has  been  of  great  use  in  bad  times. 
Like  a  cavern  on  a  sea-beat  coast,  it  has  protected  the  peasant  from 
the  sweep  of  autocratic  power.  It  is  a  useful  institution  just  now,  for 
it  trains  the  peasant  to  a  higher  form  of  self-government,  but  it  will 
in  time  assuredly  give  way  to  the  mining  influences  of  individualism. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Eussia  which 
should  preserve  to  all  time  an  institution  which  Europe  has  outgrown. 
The  notion  of  its  peculiar  excellence  is  only  a  patriotic  illusion.  The 
influences  coming  from  the  West,  which  have  lifted  Eussia  out  of  so 
many  worse  things,  will  lift  her  out  of  this  also.  If  some  of  her  children 
choose  to  amuse  themselves  by  fancying  that  Europe  is  going  to  learn 
from  them  instead  of  their  learning  from  Europe,  no  great  harm  is 
likely  to  arise.  Both  Europe  and  they  may  have  various  phases  to 
traverse  before  Science  has  said  her  last  word  about  the  best  form  of 
human  society.  We  are  not  going  back  to  the  mir,  however,  under  any 
circumstances. 

But  I  am  digressing.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Wallace  tells  us  of  the 
way  that  the  peasantry  have  been  managing  their  affairs  since  the 
emancipation : 

That  the  peasant  self-government  is  very  far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  must  be  admitted  by  any  impartial  observer.  The  more  laborious  and 
well-to-do  peasants  do  all  in  their  power  to  escape  election  as  office-bearers,  and 
leave  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  less  respectable  members.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs  there  is  little  evidence  of  administration  of  any  kind,  and 
in  cases  of  public  disaster,  such  as  a  fire  or  a  visitation  of  the  cattle  plague,  the 
authorities  seem  to  be  apathetic  and  powerless.  Not  unfrequently  a  Volost  elder 
trades  with  the  money  he  collects  as  dues  or  taxes  ;  and  sometimes,  when  he 
becomes  insolvent,  the  peasants  have  to  pay  their  taxes  and  dues  a  second  time. 
The  Volost  court  is  very  accessible  to  the  influence  of  vodka  and  other  kinds  of 
bribery,  so  that  in  many  districts  it  has  fallen  into  utter  discredit,  and  the  peasants 
say  that  anyone  who  becomes  a  judge  '  takes  a  sin  on  his  soul.'  The  village 
assemblies,  too,  have  become  worse  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  serfage.  At  that 
time  the  heads  of  household?,  who.  it  must  be  remembered,  have  alone  a  voice  in 
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the  decisions,  were  few  in  number,  laborious,  and  well-to-do,  and  they  kept  the 
lazy,  unruly  members  under  strict  control ;  now  that  the  large  families  have  been 
broken  up,  and  almost  every  adult  peasant  is  head  of  a  household,  the  communal 
decision  may  be  obtained  by  '  treating  the  mir ' — that  is  to  say,  by  supplying  a 
certain  amount  of  vodka.  Often  I  have  heard  old  peasants  speak  of  these  things, 
and  finish  their  recital  by  some  such  remark  as  this :  '  There  is  no  order  now ;  the 
people  have  been  spoiled ;  it  was  better  in  the  time  of  the  masters.' 

These  evils  are  very  real,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  extenuate  them,  but  I  believe 
they  are  by  no  means  so  great  as  commonly  supposed.  Public  opinion  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  philippics  of  proprietors  who  are  smarting  under  some  personal 
annoyance  which  cannot  now  be  removed  by  the  former  summary  procedure.  I 
have  frequently  heard  proprietors  affirm  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  live  in  the 
country,  that  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  build  fortified  castles,  and  much  more  of 
the  same  kind  ;  but  I  have  never,  though  I  have  lived  a  good  deal  in  the  country, 
seen  anything  which  could  afford  the  slightest  foundation  for  such  exaggerated 
statements.  Many  demand  from  the  peasant  administration  a  great  deal  that  no 
administration  could  possibly  effect,  and  consequently  not  a  few  of  the  most 
common  complaints  have  no  real  foundation.  To  effect  what  these  proprietors 
desire,  it  would  be  necessary  to  confer  on  the  Volost  elders,  or  on  some  other  office- 
bearer, the  patriarchal  authority  formerly  wielded  by  the  proprietor,  which  would 
be  tantamount  to  reintroducing  the  worst  element  of  the  old  order  of  things. 

The  complaints,  it  is  true,  do  not  come  from  the  proprietors  alone.  Old 
peasants  may  be  heard  to  say  that  there  is  less  order  now  than  formerly.  Such 
statements  must  not,  however,  be  taken  too  literally.  All  old  men  are  apt  to 
regret  the  good  old  times,  especially  if  recent  changes  have  deprived  them  in  part 
of  their  authority  ;  and  to  this  rule  the  Russian  peasantry  are  no  exception.  In  the 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  present,  they  are  apt  to  forget,  or  involuntarily 
to  tone  down,  the  hardships  and  evils  of  the  past.  That  the  occasional  complaints 
of  old  men  against  the  present  village  assemblies  are  exaggerated,  I  am  convinced, 
not  only  by  general  considerations,  but  by  a  very  significant  fact.  If  the  lazy, 
worthless  members  of  the  commune  had  really  the  direction  of  communal  affairs, 
we  should  find  that  in  the  northern  agricultural  zone,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
manure  the  soil,  the  periodical  redistributions  of  the  communal  land  would  be 
very  frequent ;  for  in  a  new  distribution  the  lazy  peasant  has  a  good  chance  of 
getting  a  well-manured  lot  in  exchange  for  the  lot  which  he  has  exhausted.  Now, 
so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  I  have  found — much,  I  confess,  to  my  astonishment 
— nothing  of  the  kind.  In  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  communes  which  I  have  visited 
throughout  this  part  of  the  country,  I  have  found  that  no  general  redistribution 
has  taken  place  since  the  emancipation.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
how  far  my  observations  on  this  point  represent  truly  the  actual  state  of  things, 
but  unfortunately  no  statistical  data  bearing  on  the  subject  have  as  yet  been 
collected. 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  a  conscientious  and  cool-headed 
observer  cannot  report  that  the  balance  of  advantage  to  either  lord  or 
peasant  from  the  abolition  has  been  hitherto .  very  great.  Some 
things  are  better,  says  the  latter,  some  things  are  worse ;  and  the 
other  party  to  the  arrangement  might  give  much  the  same  account  of 
it.  After  all,  however,  only  half  a  generation  has  passed.  It  is  still 
far  too  early  to  pronounce  any  very  decided  opinion.  The  thing  had 
to  be  done.  The  idea  that  Eussia  could  any  longer  claim  to  be  a 
civilised  state,  with  more  than  twenty  millions  of  her  population  in  a 
state  of  serfage,  was  out  of  the  question.  This  last  reform  was  a 
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condition  precedent  of  other  not  less  necessary  reforms.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  for  example,  that,  over  and  above  the  serfs  properly 
so  called,  there  were  a  great  many  other  peasants  whose  lot  had  to  be 
amended — above  all,  the  huge  mass  of  the  Crown  peasants — that  is,  the 
peasants  living  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  State.  These  were 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  serfs  proper.  In  fact,  a  dead  lift  required 
to  be  made  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  lower  classes  in  Eussia,  and  the 
abolition  of  serfage  was  an  all-important  part  of  it. 

We  must  look  to  two  influences  for  an  improvement  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs — time  and  education — for  we  suppose  any 
hope  of  the  Church  bringing  its  influence  to  bear  on  preventing  the 
people  drinking  too  much  brandy  is  only  a  '  pious  wish.'  It  will, 
we  presume,  keep  on  tithing  the  mint  and  cumin  and  everything 
else  it  can  tithe,  letting  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  look  after 
themselves. 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  chiefly  the  various  classes  into  which 
Russian  society  is  divided.  It  remains  to  examine  the  government 
which  is  supported  by  and  directs  this  society.  That  I  propose  to 
attempt  in  the  second  half  of  this  paper,  and  when  I  have  done  so, 
and  have  passed  in  review  our  relations  to  that  society  and  that 
government,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  opinions  of  our 
countrymen  should,  while  they  avoid  the  disturbing  dreams  of  Russo- 
phobia,  not  be  conformed  to  those  of  the  persons  who  hold  that  we 
alone  should  join  with  Russia  alone  in  coercing  the  Turks  to  do 
something  as  to  which  the  coercers  themselves  would  be  only  half- 
agreed. 

By  all  means  let  us  join  with  Russia,  but  if  we  join  with  her  let 
it  be  for  a  well-defined  object,  and  let  us  not  join  with  her  alone. 
Let  us  join  with  Russia  and  all  the  great  Powers  to  settle  the 
Eastern  Question,  so  far  as  European  Turkey  is  concerned,  in  the 
general  interest,  WHEN  ALL  THE  GREAT  POWERS  HAVE  COME  TO  THE  CON- 
CLUSION THAT  THE  STATE  OF  THINGS  IN  THAT  COUNTRY  IS  OTHERWISE 

UTTERLY  HOPELESS.  Events  are  moving  so  quickly  that  it  may  not 
be  long  before  that  point  is  reached ;  and  I  for  one  see  no  prospect  of 
any  settlement  that  promises  sufficient  advantage  to  the  people  of 
the  Eastern  peninsula,  or  sufficient  security  to  Europe,  to  justify 
anything  that  can  properly  be  called  coercion,  except  from  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Eastern  peninsula  of  fresh  life  by  the  well-considered 
cooperation  of  England,  Russia,  and  the  other  great  Powers  in  creat- 
ing a  new  power  on  the  Bosphorus. 

"We  all  know  the  gigantic  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  a  settlement,  but  it  is  better,  after  all,  willingly  to  face  diffi- 
culties, however  great,  than  to  have  to  face  impossibilities.  A  little 
foresight  ten  or  even  five  years  ago  might  have  thrown  over  the 
decision  of  the  questions  of  the  Eastern  peninsula,  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  Europe  at  large,  to  another  generation. 
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Will  anyone  say  the  same  now  ? 

Does  it  notlook  as  if  we  were  coming  near  one  of  those  moments — 

When  the  dread  Present,  as  on  an  abyss, 
Splits,  in  two  paths,  the  frowning  precipice — 
That  to  lost  towers  which  tides  already  whelm  ; 
This  through  dark  gorges  to  an  unknown  realm. 
Hard  to  decide  !     Here,  how  control  the  time  ? 
There  how  rekindle  dust  ?     Between  the  two, 
At  least  choose  quick.     Life  is  the  verb  '  To  do  ! ' 

M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF 
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fS  THE  PULPIT  LOSING  ITS  POWER? 

'  Quain  pulchri  super  montes  pedes  annuntiantis  et  prasdicantis  pacem  I ' 

ST.  PAUL  must  at  least  be  credited  with  a  far-reaching  glance  over 
the  future  of  the  kingdom  of  which  he  was  the  foremost  minister, 
when  he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  *  When,  in  the  wisdom 
of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.'  And  the  com- 
mission, '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,'  reveals  at  any  rate  a  marvellous  foresight  of  the  work  which 
the  preacher  of  that  Gospel  was  destined  to  accomplish  for  mankind. 
It  was  by  a  sermon  from  bold,  firm,  but  quite  unlearned  lips,  that 
the  movement  was  inaugurated  which  has  since  grown  into  Christen- 
dom, and  is  now,  by  more  silent  though  not  less  potent  agencies, 
visibly  overspreading  the  earth.  Men  went  forth  preaching  '  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection,'  and  from  their  generation  we  date,  not  our 
years  only,  but  a  new  movement  of  human  society  which  is  filling 
the  world  with  its  pressures  and  progresses  still. 

We  are  assured  authoritatively  by  serene  censors  that  all  the 
force  which  was  once  in  that  movement  has  quite  spent  itself,  and 
that  this  Gospel  of  '  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  '  must  be  struck  out 
of  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  forces  which  are  working  for  progress 
in  the  deeper  springs  of  society.  And  yet  somehow  it  refuses  to  be 
struck  out.  Quietly,  but  mightily,  in  the  midst  of  the  bright 
Saturnian  realm  which  pure  intellect  seeks  to  restore,  theology  with 
all  that  springs  from  it  is  holding  its  place  in  the  front  rank,  and 
is  mixing  itself,  with  an  energy  which  shows  no  sign  of  decay  or 
weariness,  with  all  the  practical  interests  and  activities  of  mankind. 
It  concerns  itself,  apparently  in  increasing  instead  of  decreasing 
measure,  with  the  foremost  questions  which  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  statesman,  and  it  enters,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  probably  since 
the  great  Puritan  age,  into  the  familiar  household  intercourse  of  our 
times.  Those  who  advise  us  quietly  to  ignore  it,  and  to  lay  it  up 
with  the  lumber  of  dead  superstitions,  little  dream  how  they  are 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  party  which  they  chiefly  dread,  and 
whose  stronghold  is  the  Vatican ;  perhaps  they  may  be  startled  some 
day  by  the  outburst  of  fanaticism  which  they  are  preparing,  and 
VOL.  I.— No.  1.  H 
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which  will  be  formidable  precisely  in  the  measure  of  their  success. 
There  is  no  rest  possible  for  man  in  nescience,  or  in  any  negation. 
He  needs  a  rock  and  not  the  pivot  of  a  balance  to  sustain  him ;  and 
the  end  of  a  long  course  of  painful  balancings  has  always  been  a  swift 
rush  downwards  towards  an  abyss. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  destiny  of  Christianity  in  the  future, 
no  student  of  history  can  ignore  the  power  of  the  preacher  in  relation 
to  its  first  establishment  and  its  earliest  triumphs.  It  is  the  preacher 
rather  than  4  the  pulpit ' — which  represents  the  preacher  expanded 
into  an  institution,  with  more  or  less  detriment  to  his  vital  power — 
with  whom  we  have  to  do  in  the  early  days  of  the  Gospel.  They  had 
no  pulpit,  those  men  who  shook  the  world — happily  for  them  and 
happily  for  mankind.  But  it  did  please  (rod,  '  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,'  to  make  what  must  be  confessed  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
mighty  impression  on  human  society — the  foolishness  in  this  con- 
nection really  meaning  the  purest  wisdom,  that  wisdom  which  looks 
like  foolishness  only  to  fools.  The  work  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  done  mainly  by  the  preacher,  because  it  was  a  history,  the  tale 
of  what  had  actually  been  said  and  done  by  a  living  man  upon  this 
earth,  and  not  a  discipline  or  a  philosophy,  which  had  to  be  planted 
in  the  belief  of  mankind. 

They  were  simple  preachers,  sent,  as  St.  Paul  declares, i  not  to 
baptise,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel,'  who,  by  the  confession  of  their 
opponents,  before  many  years  had  passed  away,  had  'turned  the 
world  upside  down ' — that  is,  right  side  up,  with  its  face  towards 
iieaven  and  God.  That  Godward  aspect  and  attitude  it  has  since 
maintained,  though  in  a  very  confused  and  blundering  way ;  and  it 
has  been  greatly  helped  by  its  preachers  in  its  aspiring  effort,  and,  alas  ! 
in  its  blundering  too.  I  am  not  inquiring  here  what  reason  we  have 
for  believing  that  there  is  a  living  reality  above  this  Godward  attitude 
and  aspiration  of  Christendom.  But,  as  matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  those  ideas  about  God  and  divine  things,  and  about 
man's  relations  to  God  and  to  divine  tilings,  which  these  men  pro- 
claimed, have  been  before  the  face  of  Christendom  and  in  some 
measure  in  its  heart  through  all  these  Christian  ages  ;  and  as  little 
•can  it  be  questioned  that  through  all  these  ages  Christendom  has 
been  the  focus  of  a  vital  activity  and  progress  which  bear  indisputable 
marks  of  superiority  to  every  other  form  of  the  activity  of  mankind. 

The  preacher  continued  to  be  the  main  power  of  the  new  move- 
ment, while  the  ideas  and  the  forces  which  Christianity  brought  to 
bear  on  men  were  at  work  within  the  bosom  of  the  Empire.  The 
new  spirit  strained  the  old  bottles  of  the  Eoman  Imperial  civilisation 
to  bursting ;  while  it  wrought  at  the  foundations  of  a  new  Empire 
in  the  West,  mainly  over  peoples  of  Teutonic  blood,  wherein  that 
policy  of  large  comprehension  which  was  the  principle  of  the  Marian 
party,  and  was  adopted  by  Csesar  and  the  Caesarean  house,  was  carried 
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up  by  the  Roman  See  into  a  higher  region,  and  became  charged  with 
more  pregnant  results.  The  Empire  meanwhile,  having  been  mastered 
by  the  spirit  of  that  East  which  it  had  conquered,  as  Diocletian's 
keen  insight  discerned,  withdrew  itself  to  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  continent.  There,  in  its  fair  marble  palaces  by  the  Bosphorus,  it 
guarded  its  priceless  literary  and  administrative  heirlooms  during  the 
stormy  age  in  which  the  West  was  growing  to  its  manhood ;  it 
shielded  them  from  wreck  with  a  steadfast  courage  and  a  successful 
tenacity  which  are  among  the  wonders  of  history ;  and  it  yielded  them 
up  at  last  in  its  heroic  death,  only  when  the  West  was  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  to  scatter  them  by  its  discoveries  and  settlements  through 
the  habitable  world.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  spirit 
of  the  new  faith  was  the  most  formidable  of  the  invaders  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  most  fatal  solvent  of  its  system.  It  was  manifest 
from  the  first  that  a  new  theatre,  in  which  that  spirit  should  be  able 
to  work  on  the  very  foundations,  would  be  needed  for  the  structure 
of  Christian  society.  • 

The  power  of  the  preacher  was  a  main  factor  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  culture  of  Christendom ;  for  it  had  to  do  with  the  moral 
ideas,  the  aims,  and  the  hopes  of  men — by  which  things  societies 
grow.  And  it  continued  to  be  a  chief  factor  through  all  the 
formative  ages  of  its  growth,  until  that  decay  of  old  institutions 
began  which  was  the  first  warning  of  the  Reformation.  Many,  no 
doubt,  will  be  disposed  to  question  this  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
preacher's  influence,  and  would  attach  a  very  much  larger  importance 
to  the  manifold  secular  influences  which  were  at  work.  Influences 
of  various  orders  work  together  happily  in  society,  as  in  nature. 
Rain,  dew,,  frost,  storm,  the  juices  of  the  earth  and  the  air,  combine 
benignly  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant ;  but  the  sunlight  is  su- 
preme, and,  where  fruitage  is  in  question,  rules  over  them  all.  After 
the  same  fashion  the  sacred  and  the  secular  seem  to  some  of  us  to  be 
related  harmoniously  in  the  order  of  the  great  human  world. 

.At  the  Reformation  this  power  of  the  preacher,  which  had  been 
prostituted  in  the  Roman  Church  to  the  very  basest  uses,  broke  out 
with  overmastering  energy,  and  assumed  the  leading  place  in  the 
conduct  of  the  new  movement  when  it  first  arose.  The  preacher 
became  organised  as  the  pulpit ;  he  became,  as  was  inevitable,  a 
Church  institution  of  permanent  form  and  power,  coordinate  with 
the  written  word,  which  was  exalted  to  the  chief  place  of  authority 
in  the  ordering  of  human  affairs.  The  idol  of  Church  authority  was 
dethroned ;  but  there  was  no  little  danger  lest  the  letter  of  the 
word  should  be  set  up  as  an  idol  in  its  room.  How  nearly  that  came 
to  pass  even  in  Luther's  days,  that  lamentable  conference  with 
Zuingle,  in  which  the  great  Reformer  chalked  '  Hoc  est  corpus 
meum '  in  large  letters  on  the  table  between  them,  as  though  that 
settled  the  controversy,  and  insisted  that  '  (rod  was  above  mathe- 
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matlcs,'  too  sadly  reveals.  But  we  shall  never  understand  the 
spiritual  movements  of  our  own  or  of  any  other  generation,  unless 
we  see  that  (rod's  controversy  with  idols  and  idolatries  is  the  main 
controversy  of  the  world,  as  in  Bacon's  and  still  older  days.  In  all 
communities,  in  States  and  in  Churches,  whether  Established  or 
Nonconformist,  Papal  or  Protestant,  Eastern  or  Western,  idolatry  is- 
the  besetting  sin  ;  and  (rod  is  striking  at  it  here  and  now  as  hardlyr 
as  sternly,  as  in  the  darkest  days  of  Jewish  history.  Till  we  all, 
preachers,  priests,  and  philosophers,  understand  this,  and  stir  our- 
selves to  destroy  the  idols  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind  which  stand 
between  us  and  the  light  of  truth,  we  are  walking  in  a  vain  show, 
and  '  Babel '  is  written  over  our  life. 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the  written  word,  which  is 
the  mere  flesh  of  the  living  word,  took  the  place  of  the  word  of  the 
Church,  which  is  its  counterfeit,  and  which  had  come  to  be  a 
doctrine  of  lies  no  longer  endurable  by  honest  hearts.  The  ancient 
inspiration  preserved  in  sacred  records  took  the  place  of  that  present 
inspiration  of  which  the  Church  professed  to  be  the  mouthpiece,  but 
which  had  been  found  to  be  a  lying  oracle.  We  may  look  upon  it  as 
inevitable  that  the  letter  of  the  word  should  be  exalted  to  be  the 
supreme  arbiter  and  guide  of  men,  while  that  enlightened  conscience 
of  Christian  society  is  being  educated  by  Scripture  and  experience, 
which,  higher  than  Church  authority  or  written  document,  is  the  true 
organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  vision  of  this  lay  behind  Hooker's 
great  argument ;  the  truth  of  it  was  at  the  root  of  George  Fox's 
doctrine ;  and  its  development  is  the  one  progress  for  which  it  is 
worth  while  greatly  to  strive  and  to  hope.  Men  were  in  a  way 
bound  in  the  order  of  their  culture  to  try  what  power  there  might  be 
in  a  written  word  to  rule  the  disorder  and  to  guide  the  movements  of 
society.  And  the  very  experiment  was  a  wonderful  emancipation,, 
inasmuch  as  it  set  men  to  search  the  Scriptures,  and  to  judge  for 
themselves  with  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  to  man  for 
the  conduct  of  life.  It  fell  in  too  with  the  working  of  the  newborn 
art  of  printing,  and  with  the  new  learning,  which  was  rapidly 
making  all  things  new  in  the  intellectual  sphere.  But  none  the  less 
does  the  rebuke  of  Christ  lie  as  sternly  against  the  Protestant  as 
against  the  Jewish  literalist :  '  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them 
ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.' 

Then  arose  in  Protestant  Europe  two  great  schools  of  thought  or 
streams  of  tendency — which  took  up  the  inheritance  of  older  schools — 
as  men  pored  over  the  Bible  to  discover  there  the  guidance  which, 
through  the  overthrow  of  the  authority  of  Eome,  they  had  lost.  The  one, 
of  which  the  Covenant  was  the  moderate  and  the  Fifth  Monarchy  the 
.fanatical  form,  would  subject  the  whole  order  of  things  in  a  Christian 
State  to  the  express  legislation  of  the  word  of  God  as  expounded  by 
the  competent  interpreters.  By  this  scheme  the  Bible  would  become 
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what  Mahomet  made  his  Koran,  simply  a  book  of  directions,  bearing 
similar  Dead  Sea  fruit.  The  other  looked  towards  absolutism,  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  head  of  the  State  in  all  ecclesiastical  and 
•civil  affairs.  The  English  Reformation,  not  being  primarily  the 
fruit  of  a  popular  movement,  tended  from  the  first  in  this  direction, 
but  it  developed  in  strong  force  the  antagonist  party  who  held  to  the 
absolute  right  of  the  word  of  Grod.  The  two  ideas  of  the  Christian 
government  of  men  alike  arose  out  of  the  need  of  filling  up  the 
enormous  gap  in  the  system  of  belief  and  the  daily  conduct  of  life 
which  had  been  left  by  the  overthrow  of  Rome.  The  one  lay  behind 
English  Puritanism  ;  it  worked  itself  out  into  nobler  and  freer  form, 
and  came  to  the  front  in  English  Independency.  It  passed  over  the 
-ocean  with  the  '  Mayflower '  pilgrims,  and  had  free  course  in  New 
England,  where  it  attempted  the  complete  organisation  and  conduct 
of  a  political  society,  with  very  remarkable  and  interesting  results. 
In  England,  though  the  Independents,  whosefanatics  were  wild  for 
the  kingdom  of  the  saints,  won  the  victory,  the  experiment  of  a  State 
set  trimly  square  with  man's  interpretation  of  the  statutes  of  the 
written  word  happily  failed  of  a  complete  trial,  because  at  the  head 
of  the  Independents  and  of  England  was  neither  a  pedant  nor  a  fanatic, 
but  a  far-sighted  and  strong-handed  ruler  of  men. 

The  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  which  was  put  into  clear 
form  by  James  I. — who,  fool  as  he  was  in  a  moral  sense,  had  a  keen  eye 
in  his  head,  and  a  clever  knack  of  putting  things  into  form — was 
really  the  child  of  the  Reformation,  though  it  might  appear  to 
descend  from  the  Empire.  And  let  it  be  said  for  James  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  the  supreme  regulator, 
though  at  last  much  in  the  background,  of  the  public  life  of  Christen- 
dom, left  a  gap  which  the  written  word  as  expounded  by  the  divine — 
and  James  had  known  fully  what  that  meant — did  not  seem  to  sup- 
ply. Society  craved,  as  it  always  craves,  a  firm  authority  whereby 
to  guide  its  steps.  Public  opinion  in  these  days,  when  it  has  room 
and  time  to  take  its  complete  form — and  we  have  recently  watched  the 
process  of  crystallisation — expresses  the  judgment  of  the  enlightened 
Christian  conscience.  It  brings  its  materials  from  far,  and  it  digests 
and  elaborates  them  with  sore  travail  and  pain ;  but  out  of  the 
crucible  comes  forth  at  length  the  judgment  of  the  *  ermine-robed 
great  world,'  that  '  everybody '  who  is  wiser  than  the  seers,  stronger 
than  the  kings,  holier  than  the  priests. 

But  in  those  days  the  very  crucible  was  wanting,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  thoughtful  men,  seeing  the  need  of  a  firm 
authority  to  which  some  sacredness  should  attach,  should  find  it  at 
first  in  the  head  of  the  State.  I  confess  to  a  tender  feeling  towards 
that  divine  right  of  kings  when  it  was  young,  because  it  is  the  direct 
parent  of  the  divine  right  of  peoples,  and  was  the  only  possible  form 
in  that  age  of  the  challenge  of  secular  society  to  the  alternative 
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doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  priests.  The  true  divine  right  lies 
neither  with  the  one  nor  with  the  other,  but  with  the  truth  how 
and  where  soever  it  can  get  itself  established.  Each  school  had  its 
measure  of  truth  to  contribute ;  but  secular  society  would  in  those 
days  have  lost  the  power  to  contribute  anything  if  it  had  not  been 
for  tbe  strong-handed  authority  of  kings.  And  so  that  'new  monarchy ' 
with  its  clearly  despotic  tendencies,  of  which  Mr.  Green  writes  so 
ably,  may  have  had  an  important  function  to  discharge  with  regard 
to  the  orderly  development  of  popular  liberty.  It  was  the  form  in 
which  the  State  was  rising  to  the  consciousness  of  its  unity,  was 
feeling  its  strength,  feeding  its  intelligence,  and  preparing  itself, 
when  it  should  find  out  in  time  that  kings  could  do'  little  more  to 
help  it  than  popes,  to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  management  of 
its  affairs. 

/>;ii*.Z/'e£a£,  c'est  moi!'  said  a  king  once  with  sublime  complacence. 
That  is  precisely  what  a  pope  has  just  said  of  the  Church,  '  Ufylise, 
Jest  moi  /'  and  what  the  Syllabus  shows  that  he  would  say  of  every 
State  >  in  Christendom  if  he  dared.  The  monarch's  affirmation  was, 
at  any  rate,  good  against  the  priest's.  It  was  the  sign  that  secular 
society  had  attained  to  its  majority,  and  it  is  the  line  through  which 
we  inherit  our  popular  liberties.  No  sooner  was  the  doctrine  formu- 
lated than  the  people  began  to  bring  their  strength  to  bear  on  its 
limitation  and  regulation.  When  it  was  pilloried  as  c  the  right 
divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,'  the  movement  was  far  advanced 
which  would  dethrone  the  sovereign  ruler  and  enthrone  the  sovereign 
people  in  his  room.  That  process  we  have  now  completed  ;  we  shall 
begin  to  see  with  what  results.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  find  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  sovereign  people,  in  whose  inspiration  Mazzini 
believed  as  passionately  as  the  Curia  believes  in  the  Pope's,  has  not 
fathomed  the  matter  to  its  depths.  Neither  king,  nor  priest,  nor 
people,  will  be  sovereign  in  the  final  order,  the  order  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

jr.:  I  By  the  same  age  and  the  same  influences,  working  in  another 
direction,  the  power  of  the  preacher  was  developed.  The  pulpit 
became  a  recognised  and  powerful  institution  in  Protestant  com- 
munities, and  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  take  into  its  own  hands  the 
conduct  of  all  mundane  affairs.  Behind  Puritanism,  which  leaned 
strongly  to  Presbytery,  there  lurked  the  notion  that  a  State  governed 
by  magistrates  under  the  direction  of  an  assembly  of  divines  would 
present  the  fairest  image  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That  notion 
the  Independents  shattered,  and  it  is  one  of  their  noblest  services  to 
English  society.  And  there  was  sore  peril  of  its  being  tried  at  one 
time.  Baillie,  who  saw  plainly  enough  how  the  matter  stood  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  wrote  to  Scotland,  with  amusing  frankness, 
that  they  did  not  propose  to  meddle  in  haste  with  Independency, 
•*  till  it  please  God  to  advance  our  army,  which  we  expect  will  much 
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assist  our  arguments.'  But  there  was  hidden  from  his  unprophetic 
eye  the  'crowning  mercy  of  Worcester,'  and  that  flash  of  the  sun  out 
of  the  rain-clouds,  as  the  Psalm,  '  Let  Ofod  arise,  and  let  his  enemies 
be  scattered,'  rolled  down  the  ranks  of  the  Ironsides  on  the  morning 
of  Dunbar. 

The  preacher  rose  as  the  expositor  of  the  new  law  which  was  in 
every  man's  hand,  and  which  was  recognised  as  supreme.  We  can 
hardly  realise  in  these  days  the  intense  interest  with  which  the  men 
were  observed  and  followed,  who  were  able  to  bring  forth  the  riches  of 
this  new  treasure  to  the  world.  The  desire. for  knowledge  is  the  most 
sacred  and  consuming  appetite  of  our  nature.  The  troops  of  poor, 
ragged,  starving  scholars,  who  followed  a  man  like  Abelard  to  gather 
even  crumbs  of  the  bread  of  thought,  were  the  heralds  of  the  throngs 
who  in  the  next  great  age  of  revival  hung  upon  the  preacher's  lips? 
hungering  for  a  yet  more  precious  bread.  And  the  preacher's  realm 
was  a  wide  one.  Our  modern  sharp  division  of  secular  and  sacred 
had  hardly  in  those  days  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  men.  And,  let 
me  add,  it  would  never  have  dawned  on  ours  if  those  men  had  not  so 
persistently  amalgamated  them  in  the  crucible  of  their  words  and 
deeds.  We  talk  loftily  of  the  confusion  of  things  secular  and  sacred 
in  the  life  of  those  struggling  generations.  But  it  is  just  that  con- 
fusion which  has  evolved  our  modern  order.  We  can  keep  the  two 
spheres  fairly  disentangled,  simply  because  what  we  call  secular  was 
thoroughly  leavened  in  the  kneading-trough  of  those  centuries  with 
the  ideas  and  influences  of  spiritual  truth.  So  the  skilled  expositors 
of  the  Bible  attained  at  once  and  most  naturally  to  a  position  of 
recognised  dignity  and  influence,  which,  through  many  shocks  and 
changes,  they  have  retained  to  the  present  time.  The  question  arises, 
Is  it  now  passing  away  ? 

The  mediaeval  Church  knew  how  to  make  a  mighty  use  of  the 
preacher,  and  some  of  the  greatest  movements  which  have  shaken 
society  have  owed  their  birth  to  the  power  of  the  word  on  a  preacher's 
lips.  But  the  pulpit  as  an  institution  can  never  occupy  the  most 
prominent  place  in  the  system  which  attaches  such  supreme  impor- 
tance to  the  discipline  administered  by  the  priest.  And  the  Protes- 
tant Churches  which  adopt  a  formal  order  of  service  and  rite  can 
hardly  place  the  pulpit  on  the  level  which  it  occupies  in  Churches 
adopting  a  freer  order,  and  holding  the  Pauline  view  of  the  power  of 
a  preached  gospel.  Some  of  the  very  noblest  works  of  English  litera- 
ture are  by  divines  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  but  the  preacher  is,  on 
the  whole,  mainly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  free  and  unestablished  schools. 
We  must  not  follow  him  to  New  England,  where  he  held  a  position  of 
exceptional  advantage  while  the  *  gristle '  was  growing  to  *  bone '  in  the 
infant  State.  There  the  State  grew  out  of  and  round  the  Church, 
as  in  Israel  of  old,  with  very  curious  results  on  which  we  have  not 
space  to  dwell.  But  the  preachers  were  great  powers  in  the  State 
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until  they  lost  their  heads  and  their  Christian  hearts  in  the  witchcraft 
panic.  After  that  storm  had  passed,  their  influence  was  never  fully 
restored. 

In  the  old  country,  too,  they  played  a  notable  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  our  history.  Preaching  ran  mainly  in  the  Puritan  blood. 
The  lectureships  in  the  City  churches  were  filled  chiefly  by  men  of 
the  Puritan  school,  and  they  became  a  great  power,  and  did  much 
to  nourish  that  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  independence  which 
made  London  the  backbone  of  the  Parliamentary  party  in  its 
struggle  with  the  Crown.  Laud  saw  how  they  were  working,  and 
conceived  from  them  '  a  distaste  of  sermons.'  Again,  after  the 
Restoration,  the  preachers  on  both  sides  of  the  pale  told  powerfully 
on  their  times.  But  the  men  who  could  stir  and  shake  the  souls  of 
the  masses  must  be  looked  for,  on  the  whole,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Nonconformists.  And  naturally  enough,  for  the  pulpit  was  the 
citadel  of  their  strength.  They  too  were  'in  opposition.'  They 
had  to  do  with  that  class  of  the  people  which  is  the  core  of  strength 
in  every  State ;  and  they  stirred  their  hearers  to  an  energy  and 
interest  in  public  questions  which  made  them  a  kind  of  vanguard  in 
the  army  of  progress.  The  battle  of  our  liberties  has  been  largely 
fought  by  the  religious  element  in  the  community,  greatly  helped, 
no  doubt,  by  the  thinkers.  *  Neither  the  polish  of  Erasmus  nor 
the  benignity  of  Melancthon,'  Heine  says,  could  have  carried  the 
Reformation,  but  it  needed  '  die  gottliche  Brutalitdt  of  brother 
Martin.'  So,  in  our  history,  the  hand  that  has  struck  and  conquered 
has  been  mostly  strung  by  religious  enthusiasm,  though  the  nervous 
currents  have  no  doubt  been  reinforced  from  serener  springs. 

Nobly  on  the  whole,  during  those  generations,  the  preachers 
wielded  their  power,  and  strenuously  they  wrought  by  it  on  and  for 
their  fellowmen.  That  great  outburst  of  evangelical  zeal  which 
marked  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England  was  truly 
a  form,  and  a  very  blessed  angelic  form,  of  that  movement  towards  the 
poor  and  wretched,  the  tormented  and  oppressed,  which  in  France 
took  the  form  of  the  Fury  of  Revolution.  We  have  yet  to  measure 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  those  indomitable  preachers  in  saving 
England  from  a  dread  baptism  of  blood  in  that  fierce  revolutionary 
time,  by  kindling  some  belief  in  a  Cfod  who  cared  for  men,  and 
some  loving  trust  in  men  who  cared  for  men,  in  the  heart  of  those 
vast  classes  who  are  verily  the  dangerous  classes  in  such  crises  as 
these.  The  danger  lies  in  their  misery  and  despair.  Those  who 
can  bring  solace  to  their  misery  and  preach  hope  to  their  despair 
save  them  and  save  society.  It  was  thus  that  Christianity  saved  a 
world  which  was  literally  perishing  of  despair  and  wretchedness, 
and  it  was  thus  that  the  evangelical  revival  in  the  age  of  revolution 
helped  greatly  to  save  our  State.  The  hope  which  its  preachers 
kindled,  the  charity  which  they  quickened,  the  brotherly  relations 
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which  they  established  with  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  the  schools  and 
the  ministries  of  all  sorts  which  grew  out  of  their  labours,  have 
sweetened  unspeakably  the  bitter  waters  of  our  social  and  political 
life,  and  have  left  room  and  time  for  those  large  measures  of  wise 
and  righteous  legislation  which  have  marked  this  century,  and  have 
made  us  on  the  whole  the  healthiest,  the  wealthiest,  and  the 
happiest  of  peoples. 

"Whatever  the  Evangelical  School  may  have  come  to — and  it  is 
benignly  appointed  to  all  schools  in  time  to  decay — it  will  be  written 
of  it  in  history  that  in  two  great  ages  of  revolution  it  brought  an 
influence  of  incalculable  magnitude  to  bear  on  the  moral  ideas,  the 
social  relations,  and  the  spiritual  hopes  of  the  poorest  of  the  people  ; 
and  it  helped  thereby,  beyond  all  other  agencies,  to  render  possible 
that  orderly,  peaceful,  but  large  and  rapid  development  of  our  nation 
which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  political  history  of  mankind. 

The  dark  side  of  the  sphere  of  the  preacher's  influence  is  found  in 
the  narrowness  of  the  pale  within  which  he  is  prone  to  enclose  both 
himself  and  the  Church.  It  is  truly  '  a  pale '  which  the  Evangelical 
Churches  have  managed  to  establish ;  and,  like  a  celebrated  political 
pale,  it  has  borne  sorrowful  fruit.  Preachers  and  people  within  the 
pale  make  for  themselves  but  a  small  and  dreary  kingdom  of  heaven. 
At  least,  it  looks  dreary  enough  to  *  those  who  are  without.'  And  yet 
we  little  dream  what  Christendom  owes  to  the  large  free  world 
which  is  opened  in  the  Bible.  Its  manifold  richness  and  variety, 
the  succession  of  history,  law,  essay,  drama,  prophecy,  and  psalm, 
each  of  them  masterpieces  of  art,  opens  a  grand  intellectual  and 
imaginative  expanse  to  its  disciples.  If  we  contrast  the  narrowness, 
the  dryness,  the  dullness  of  the  Koran  with  the  play  of  glorious 
living  light  over  the  broad  fields  of  Scripture,  we  shall  better  under- 
stand both  the  monotony  and  the  sterility  of  Moslem  civilisation, 
and  the  rich  free  life  of  Christian  society.  The  men  who  were  shut 
up  to  the  Bible — and  at  a  most  critical  era  it  was  the  one  reading- 
book  of  the  masses — were  at  any  rate  shut  up  in  a  large  and  fruitful 
world.  And  in  these  last  generations,  in  multitudes  of  English 
families,  the  Bible  and  its  literature  has  been  the  one  intellectual 
interest  heartily  allowed.  It  is  in  Evangelical  circles  that  the 
preacher  has  chiefly  reigned.  The  Roman  Church  has  employed  him 
constantly  as  a  kind  of  galvanic  shock  to  a  stagnant  generation,  as 
the  missioner  is  employed  now  within  the  Anglican  pale ;  but  he  has 
not  been  looked  to  for  the  supply  of  the  daily  bread.  But  a  sermon 
is  regarded  as  de  rigueur  in  all  Evangelical  services — even  a  prayer- 
meeting  being  considered  a  somewhat  flat  affair  without  an  address ; 
and  it  is  distinctly  by  the  power  of  the  preacher  that  in  this  circle 
congregations  are  gathered  and  sustained. 

And  it  is  here  that  the  poverty  and  narrowness  of  the  intellectual 
realm  have  been  most  conspicuous.  Preachers,  having  to  do  with  the 
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largest  themes,  easily  fancy,  that  they  and  their  people  are  brought 
out  into  a  large  world,  forgetting  that,  though  the  world  may  be  a 
large  one,  they  may  be  content  to  tramp  in  a  very  dull  and  narrow 
round.  The  religious  household,  shut  off  from  the  world—we  must 
remember  what  kind  of  world  it  was — occupied  itself  to  a  large 
extent  with  religious  exercises  and  activities,  while  its  intellectual 
pabulum  was  furnished,  in  a  measure  which  would  be  little  suspected, 
by  the  religious  magazines.  I  remember  a  thriving  tradesman  assur- 
ing me,  about  thirty  years  ago,  that  his  magazine  was  as  much  reading1 
as  he  found  that  he  could  get  through  in  a  month.  I  remember, 
too,  that  about  the  same  period  I  was  reading  the  Athenceum  in 
a  railway  carriage,  when  a  perfect*  stranger  asked  me,  with  a  tinge 
of  that  pious  bitterness,  which,  alas!  is  about  the  most  acrid  of  all 
things,  whether  •'  Henry ',  and  '  Scott '  would  not  profit  me  much  more. 
It  is  easy  to  be  contemptuous  over  such  narrowness.  But  my 
tradesman  friend  was  the  representative  of  a  considerable  class.  He 
was  a  shrewd  successful  man,  he  was  of  weight  in  his  circle,  and  he 
brought  a  good  deal  of  influence  to  bear  on  municipal  and  political 
affairs.  It  is  safer  to  try  U>  comprehend  such  men  than  to  despise 
them.  ,j(/  ,  .  i*  »liU! 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  certain  conditions,  the  pulpit- 
might  wield  an  influence .  not  altogether  commensurate  with  the 
ability  of  the  man  who  might  fill  it.  The  institution  would  have  a 
solid  weight  of  its  own,  greatly  magnified  by  the  absence  of  any- 
thing which  could  compete  with  it  in  its  sphere.  The  preacher 
would  easily  rule  and  be  .made  much  of  in  his  little  world.  Again, 
it  is  very  easy  to  be  contemptuous,  and  to  say  that  in  so  blind  a, 
kingdom  a  very  one-eyed  man  might  easily  be  king.  But  this, 
would  overlook  some  of  the  essential '  conditions  of  the  matter. 
Stern  critics  of  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  the  mediaeval  Church  are 
apt  to  forget  that  a  cathedral  during  a  grand  function  was  an  un-; 
bought  vision  of  a  very  bright  world  to  multitudes  of  the  poor.  It 
was  the  one  thing,  and  a  very  grand  and  imposing  thing,  which  took 
them  out  of  the  squalid  region  of  their  dreary  aud  monotonous  lives. 
And  if  it  took  them  up  even  a  little  above  the  excitement  of  wine, 
gambling,  or  lust,  by  so  much  it  was  a  clear  gain  to  them  and  ,  ,to 
the  community.  There, is  much  to  be  said  for  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  had  we  space  to  deal  with  it,  and  to  show 
how  their  incredible  marvels,  and  their  easy  playing  with  the  fixtures 
of  physical  law,  were  balanced  by  elements  of  influence  which  it  is 
safest  not  to  despise.  i  :• 

In  Evangelical  churches  the  splendours  and  the  marvels  alike 
vanished  ;  but  the  preacher  stocd  up,  a  not  ignoble  substitute,  in  their 
room.  The  services  of  the  sanctuary  were  a  bright  break  in  the  order 
of  a  somewhat  monotonous  life.  With  little  to  compete  with  him, 
the  preacher  had  an  eager  audience  around  him,  and  in  the  general 
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dearth  of  culture  he  was  tolerably  sure  to  be  superior  to  his  audi- 
ence, and  to  have  some  real  light  on  various  themes  to  afford.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  estimate  the  deeper  interests  and  results  of  his 
ministry.  But  the  most  indifferent  to  these  might  find  some  satis- 
faction in  reflecting  that,  if  he  helped  to  make  his  flock  self-satisfied 
in  a  narrow  world,  at  least  it  was  a  world  in  which  purity,  modesty, 
domesticity,  frank  intercourse  of  classes,  and  ministry  to  ignorance 
and  need  were  sacred  traditions,  whose  fruits  help  much  to  sweeter* 
the  atmosphere  of  that  larger  world  in  which  we  are  living  now.  *ft 

But  the  power  of  the  pulpit  as  an  institution  is  manifestly  on  V 
the  wane.  The  next  idol  of  the  religious  world  will  not  be  the 
preacher,  but  the  priest.  About  a  generation  ago,  influences  begatfc 
very  visibly  to  work,  which  have  told  powerfully  on  the  position 
which  the  pulpit  formerly  enjoyed.  A  flood  of  cheap  and,  on  .the 
whole,  valuable  literature  has  overspread  the  country,  and  has 
entered  homes  hitherto  most  jealously  guarded  from  intellectual 
raids.  The  freest  discussion  of  the  most  sacred  truths  is  carried  on 
in  periodicals  of  the  highest  character  and  the  widest  circulation. 
Fiction  of  the  best  type  appears  in  magazines  for  Sunday  reading. 
Games  and  amusements  which  our  fathers  would  have  regarded 
with  horror  are  made  free  to  the  children  of  pious  households ; 
while  a  comparison,  for  instance,  of  Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations,  on 
English  History  with  Mrs.  Armitage's  Childhood  of  the  English 
Nation,  will  reveal  the  enormous  advance  in  knowledge  of  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  kind  which  the  work  of  one  short  generation 
has  brought  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  circle  of  interestj  too,  in 
homes  has  widened  immensely,  and  as  it  has  widened  the  one  main 
interest  of  the  old  time  has  in  some  measure  suffered  eclipse.  In  the 
Wales  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  ministry  of  a  man  like  Christmas  Evans 
filled  a  great  space  in  the  way  of  interest  and  excitement ;  now  re- 
vivals have  to  be  managed  on  a  great  scale,  with  all  the  art  and  effort 
which  make  success  in  business,  if  they  are  to  lay  hold  on  men. 
These  new  conditions  demand,  not  a  pulpit  only,  but  a  man  in  it  of 
no  ordinary  power.  If  he  holds  his  own  against  the  pressure,  it  must 
be  by  force  of  superior  nature  and  culture.  The  institution  is  corn-;  \\ 
paratively  nothing;  the  man,  as  Heaven  has  endowed  him,  is  all. 

Dogmatism,  using  the  word  in  no  ignoble  sense,  is  a  great  ele- 
ment of  strength  in  the  pulpit,  and  it  has  been  sadly  shattered  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  systems  of  theological  thought  which  has 
marked  our  times.  The  dogmatists  are  now  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
the  philosophical  school.  There  has  been,  too,  a  great  drawing  away 
of  the  abler  men  of  the  young  generation  from  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  from  various  causes,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  uncer- 
tainty which  has  reigned  in  the  theological  sphere.  It  has  touched 
the  strength  of  all  Churches  ;  though  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that 
now  that  we  have  got  out  into  a  freer  world  the  worst  is  past,  at  any 
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rate  among  the  Nonconformists.  But  the  new  conditions  at  which 
we  have  glanced  present  the  gravest  difficulties,  graver  perhaps  than 
any  which  preachers  have  had  to  face  in  any  period  of  Christian  his- 
tory. And  yet,  in  a  sense,  the  times  are  with  them.  Their  platform 
is  knocked  from  under  them ;  the  institution  feebly  upbears  them  ; 
the  class  as  a  class,  the  profession  as  a  profession,  is  of  far  slighter 
account  than  of  old.  But  if  a  man  can  preach,  if  his  word  is  with 
power,  never  perhaps  was  there  a  time  when  he  had  a  more  open 
field  for  his  activity,  or  a  fairer  hope  of  influence  on  a  large  class  of 
his  fellowmen. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  truly  remarkable  ministry  can  by  no  means  be 
overlooked  in  any  thoughtful  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  preacher  in 
our  times.  We  may  have  our  thoughts  as  to  his  theology,  and  yet 
hold  him  in  hearty  honour  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  has 
stood  so  long  in  slippery  places,  growing  wiser  and  stronger  under 
influences  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  most  men,  and  for  the 
hold  which  he  has  maintained  on  multitudes  who,  but  for  his  ministry, 
would  have  been  morally  and  socially  wrecks.  And  quite  recently 
London  and  all  our  great  towns  have  been  stirred  to  an  extent  hardly 
paralleled  in  history  by  the  American  revivalists.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  their  methods,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  for  a  time  the 
interest  was  profound  and  universal.  It  was  altogether  the  dominant 
topic  while  it  lasted.  Their  preaching  was  a  matter  of  such  large 
public  interest  that,  Nonconformists  as  they  were,  it  drew  forth  a 
thoughtful  and  kindly  letter  from  the  Primate ;  while  all  classes, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  swelled  the  throngs  which  hung  upon 
their  lips.  The  influences  which  are  sapping  the  order  of  things 
which  made  the  pulpit  a  great  power  in  its  time,  favour  the  preacher 
if  he  knows  how  to  handle  them.  As  far  as  this  aspect  of  things  is 
concerned,  there  is  little  sign  that  the  foolishness  of  preaching  is 
about  to  perish  out  of  the  world. 

But,  after  all,  does  this  touch  the  real  heart  of  the  subject  ? 
Granted  that  the  solid  middle  class  has  been  touched  or  even  moulded 
by  the  pulpit,  there  is  the  great  working  class  at  one  end  of  the  scale, 
and  the  great  cultivated  class  at  the  other.  Does  not  the  one  regard 
it  with  rough  indifference,  and  the  other  with  polished  scorn  ? 

The  relation  of  the  working  classes  to  the  pulpit  is  part  of  a  far 
larger  question — How  are  they  likely  to  stand  affected  to  such  a 
Christianity  as  Christendom  has  to  present  to  them,  which  one  some- 
times thinks  has  little  but  names  in  common  with  that  Gospel  which 
the  poor  *  heard  gladly  '  of  old  ?  Then  the  truth  came  to  them  from 
outside  the  sphere  of  their  wrong  and  suffering.  The  preacher  came 
as  a  reformer,  and  held  out  to  them  a  large  hope.  "The  restless  long-  ' 
ing  of  the  poor  was  on  his  side.  Now  he  is  part  of  the  system — a 
system  which  somehow  suffers  the  city  slums  and  the  village  lairs  of 
the  poor  to  grow  up  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  civilisation.  Their 
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slums  and  hovels  are  the  fruit  of  their  own  improvidence,  say  the 
censors.  There  is  justice  in  the  answer — 4  Had  you  been  nursed 
under  such  conditions,  perhaps  it  might  have  been  thus  with  you.' 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  preacher  has  now  at  his  back  the  whole  system 
of  things  of  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  poor  complain.  There 
are  the  pomp,  the  wealth,  and  the  respectability  of  Churches,  esta- 
blished and  free  ;  the  former  connected  in  their  minds  with  exactions 
and  tyranny,  the  latter  with  interested  professional  zeal.  There 
must  be  a  great  breaking  up  of  things  before  the  working  classes 
can  be  brought  into  any  fair  relation  with  the  preacher  and  his 
G-ospel.  But  when  the  shock  is  over — and  there  are  signs  that  it  is  at 
hand — it  is  in  the  Bible  that  the  preacher  to  the  poor  will  find  '  the 
word  in  season '  to  proclaim  their  needs,  to  assert  their  rights,  to 
expound  their  duties,  and  to  rule  and  hallow  their  lives  ;  nor  know 
I  anywhere  a  vision  so  charged  with  a  blessed  and  beautiful  hope 
for  the  poor  as  the  Scripture  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

I  confess  to  being  very  sceptical  as  to  this  alienation  of  the 
masses  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  I  fear  that  it  is  the  Chris- 
tianity which  is  wanting,  and  not  their  interest  and  hope.  "We  know 
what  a  pastor  of  a  right  noble  Christian  type  could  accomplish  at 
Eversley ;  and  wherever  a  man  or  a  woman  clothed  with  meekness, 
or  the  power  which  is  fed  from  the  higher  springs,  goes  forth 
on  a  Christlike  errand  of  mercy,  where  are  they  so  sure  of  loving 
reverence  and  loyal  honour  as  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor  ? 
Were  the  Master  with  us,  '  Blessed  be  ye  poor  I '  would  be  his  sen- 
tence still. 

But  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  is  the  rapidly  growing 
intellectual  class,  which  we  are  told  is  coming  to  regard  the  preacher 
and  his  unverifiable  assertions  with  quiet  indifference  or  scorn  ;  and 
it  is  confidently  predicted  that,  as  culture  advances,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  whole  system  of  things  in  which  it  is  a  power,  will  be  left  behind 
among  the  worn-out  superstitions  of  mankind.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  peculiar  virulence  in  the  tone  of  some  of  the 
doctors  of  the  school  which  has  now  justly  the  ear  of  the  public 
towards  the  preacher  and  his  thoughts  and  ways.  And  hence  arises 
a  truly  formidable  danger.  But  I  hold  that  for  this  antagonism  the 
pulpit  is  mainly  responsible.  It  is  reaping  as  it  has  sown,  and  it 
has  to  pass  through  its  time  of  humiliation.  The  preacher  readily 
entertains  the  notion  that  the  whole  scheme  of  things  is  laid  out  to 
his  small  understanding  in  the  word  of  God.  He  seems  as  if  he  came 
down  on  the  vast  range  of  subjects  which  he  is  tempted  to  handle  as 
from  a  superior  height;  and  this  is  what  the  scientific  mind  can 
never  endure.  The  place  of  theology  in  the  sphere  of  man's  know- 
ledge tempts  its  doctors  to  believe  that  it  confers  the  right  of  speak- 
ing with  a  certain  decision  on  all  kinds  of  topics;  and  there  has 
always  been  a  sort  of  omniscient  tone  in  the  pulpit  method  of  handling 
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intellectual  questions  which  stirs  fierce  rebellion  in  cultivated  minds 
and  hearts. 

And  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  we  have  preached  is  but  a 
narrow  and  poverty-stricken  realm.  There  is  something  which  un- 
prejudiced minds,  minds  not  formed  in  a  groove  of  belief,  find  it 
impossible  to  receive,  in  the  idea  of  God,  his  methods,  and  his  pur- 
poses, which  our  popular  theology  has  presented  to  mankind.  How 
much  of  this  unbelief  of  our  times  is  of  the  texture  of  the  unbelief 
of  Lucretius,  a  revolt  against  incredible  conceptions  of  nature,  of 
man,  and  of  God  ?  Revolt  is  mostly  blind  at  first,  and  there  is  great 
blindness  now  to  the  inner  light,  the  hidden  life,  and  the  higher 
world.  But  it  is  blankly  incredible  that  men  can  long  rest  con- 
tent in  their  blindness,  and  that  the  great  questions  of  being  which 
have  perplexed  and  tormented  all  the  human  generations  since  man 
emerged  on  the  platform  of  this  earth  to  sin,  to  suffer,  and  to  be 
redeemed,  can  long  be  laid  to  rest  by  the  nescience  of  a  knot  of 
professors,  who  shut  out  from  their  field  of  thought  all  that  man 
has  cherished  as  his  dearest  possession,  and,  while  professing  to  confine 
themselves  to  positive  knowledge,  confuse  themselves  with  hopelessly 
untenable  metaphysics.  In  truth,  signs  are  not  wanting  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  question  of  the  '  above '  and  the  '  beyond '  again 
forces  itself  even  on  agnostic  sight.  The  pulpit  has  had  a  grand 
opportunity,  and  has  wasted  it.  In  all  ages  there  have  been  preachers 
who  have  borne  on  the  torch  in  the  van  of  progress,  and,  like  their 
Master,  have  paid  by  suffering  for  their  power  to  lead  mankind.  Such 
lofty  spirits  have  not  been  wanting  to  our  own.  But  the  pulpit,  on 
the  whole,  has  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  narrower  view  and  the  poorer 
realm.  It  has  treated  its  Bible  as  a  book  of  directions,  rather  than 
as  a  light  by  which  to  see  the  way.  Perhaps  there  is  a  season  of 
great  darkness  before  us,  or  a  great  fanaticism,  or  a  dreary  '  centre 
of  indifference '  to  pass  through  on  our  way  to  the  i  everlasting  Yea ' 
of  the  future.  There  is  truth  in  the  idea  that  this  is  the  positive 
stage  of  our  development.  Nothing  can  be  juster  than  the  law 
which  Comte  has  formulated.  First  the  theological  stage,  then  the 
metaphysical,  then  the  positive.  But  the  development  has  yet  to 
complete  itself  in  the  circle,  and,  gathering  up  the  fruits  of  these 
successive  efforts  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  truth,  satisfy  with  a 
larger,  diviner  theology,  man's  aching,  longing  heart. 

The  preacher  will  best  help  that  consummation  by  letting  the 
light  of  his  Gospel  shine  clearly,  and  troubling  himself  for  the  present 
little  with  theodicies.  We  are  not  God's  advocates,  we  are  his 
witnesses.  We  have  no  case  to  establish  for  Him  or  for  his  truth. 
We  have  simply  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  wherever  or  however 
we  discern  it,  and  leave  God  to  be  his  own  advocate,  and  truth  to  win 
its  own  victory.  What  is  now  chiefly  needed  is  a  new  conviction  of 
the  reality  and  the  power  of  the  Life  which  we  believe  was  manifested 
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in  the  Eedeemer,  and  is  the  true  light  of  men.  For  teachers  who 
know  that  eternal  Life,  who  can  utter  its  word  by  their  lips,  and 
show  its  light  in  their  lives,  there  will  be  need  and  work,  not  through 
this  generation  only,  but  through  all  generations,  till  the  final  fire. 

We  may  venture  to  speak  of  *  the  final  fire,'  for  here  science  is  at 
one  with  revelation.  The  sun's  furnace  seems  to  be  fed  by  the 
cosmical  matter  which  is  constantly  being  drawn  in.  Slow  changes 
in  the  orbit  of  our  earth  surely  prophesy  for  it  a  similar  doom.  '  The 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.'  And  then  is  it  all  ended, 
and  for  ever  ?  Is  the  man  of  this  vanishing  world  a  part  of  the  system 
of  things  which  is  doomed  to  perish,  the  highest  outcome  of  all  the 
toil  and  struggle  of  Creation  ?  With  infinite  pain  '  the  creature  '  has 
brought  him  forth,  and  has  made  the  highest  form  of  him  the  man 
of  sorrows  ;  for  philosophy  now  pleads  passionately  that  as  man  rises  in 
the  scale  of  culture  he  must  arm  himself  for  suffering  and  sacrifice. 
Her  chosen  symbol  also  is  the  cross.  And  are  all  the  toils,  the  tears, 
the  aspirations,  the  heroisms  of  the  human  generations  to  be  swept 
into  the  Grehenna,  mere  fuel  for  the  cruel  wasting  flame  ?  If  this  be 
truly  the  human  outlook,  there  remains  but  to  retrace  an  ancient  lesson, 
and  to  study  again  the  art  of  suicide  as  they  studied  it  in  imperial 
Eome.  The  elder  Mill  is  right ;  if  death  is  to  break  the  bench  of 
life  for  ever,  life  is  a  business  that  does  not  pay.  The  belief  that 
this  is  but  the  threshold  of  existence — that  man  is  the  meeting  point 
of  two  worlds — that  the  creature  who  is  the  head  and  crown  of  the 
natural  is  born  a  child  into  the  spiritual  and  eternal  sphere — and 
that  the  issues  of  life's  toils,  tears,  and  martyrdoms  lie  beyond  the 
gate  of  death — has  furnished  to  man  the  inspiration  to  endure.  But 
this,  we  learn  from  those  who  would  bury  life  in  profound  and  hoper 
less  sadness,  is  illusion,  benign  illusion ;  when  it  has  strung  man's 
energy  to  toil  and  suffer,  its  work  is  done,  there  is  nothing  beyond  ! 
One  thing  only  is  wanting  further — some  knowledge  of  the  demon 
who  has  made,  and  who  rules,  the  universe  on  this  scheme  of  illusion, 
and  has  been  able  to  persuade  the  human  generations  to  toil,  to  suffer, 
to  agonise,  upon  a  lie. 

No  I  while  the  bird  still  '  flies  into  the  lighted  hall  out  of  the 
night,  enjoys  the  brightness  and  warmth  for  the  moment,  and  then 
flies  out  again  into  the  night,'  the  c  whence '  and  the  '  whither '  will 
be  the  absorbing  questions  of  interest  to  mankind.  And  it  is  in  '  the 
great  congregation,'  where  heart  beats  with  heart  in  concord,  and 
breaths  conspire,  where  common  beliefs  and  common  experiences  draw 
the  children  of  toil  and  pain  into  close  dear  fellowships  of  sympathy 
and  hope,  that  the  answer  will  best  be  given,  and  the  man  who  can 
utter  it  will  be  most  lovingly  heard.  There  is  a  power  in  public 
worship,  in  the  utterance  of  common  sorrows,  needs,  and  hopes,  in 
the  prayer  that  is  breathed  and  the  praise  that  is  sung  in  concert, 
not  with  the  crowd  that  fills  the  sanctuary,  but  with  the  innumerable 
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company  of  all  lands  and  ages  who  have  drunk  of  the  same  spring 
and  gone  strengthened  on  their  way,  which  they  strangely  miss  who 
teach  that  worship  is  a  worn-out  superstition,  and  that  only  in  the 
clear  light  of  law  can  men  walk  and  be  blest.  While  man  sins  and 
suffers,  while  there  is  blood-tinged  sweat  upon  his  brow,  while  there 
is  weeping  in  his  home  and  anguish  in  his  heart,  that  voice  can 
never  lose  its  music  which  brings  forth  the  comfort  and  inspiration 
of  the  Gospel — which  tells  the  sin-tormented  spirit  the  tale  of  the 
Infinite  Pity,  and  bids  it  lay  its  sobbing  wretchedness  to  rest  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Infinite  Love. 

J.  BALDWIN  BROWN. 
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HOW   WE   COME  BY  OUR  KNOWLEDGE. 

THE  old  question  of  the  relation  of  Knowledge  and  Experience  is 
generally  thought  to  have  passed  into  a  new  phase  in  recent  years. 
Nobody  nowadays  seriously  maintains  the  sensationalist  position  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Even  those  who  attach  most  value  to 
Locke's  way  of  thinking  are  ready  to  scout  the  notion  of  tabula  rasa, 
and  to  allow  that  the  old  supporters  of  innate  ideas,  native  intui- 
tions or  whatever  else  they  were  called,  had  a  real  insight  into  the 
nature  of  knowledge  as  manifested  by  every  human  mind.  There  is 
an  element  or  factor  in  the  individual's  knowledge  that  is  there 
before  or,  at  all  events,  apart  from  that  which  happens  to  come  to 
him  by  way  of  ordinary  experience. 

This  other  element  or  factor  is  now  most  commonly  represented 
as  an  inheritance  that  each  human  being  brings  into  life  with  him. 
The  inheritance  can  perhaps  be  most  definitely  conceived  in  terms  of 
the  nervous  organisation  which,  it  is  practically  certain,  is  involved 
in  all  mental  goings-on,  but  it  must  admit  of  expression  in  terms  of 
consciousness  also.  We  are  to  understand  that  a  human  child  being 
what  he  is — the  offspring  of  particular  parents,  of  a  particular  nation, 
of  a  particular  race,  born  at  a  particular  stage  in  the  race's  develop- 
ment— does  know  and  feel  and  will  otherwise  than  he  would  if  all  or 
any  of  these  circumstances  were  different.  Nor  does  this  apply  only 
to  the  general  laws  and  limits  of  his  knowing,  feeling  and  willing : 
it  must  apply  also  to  his  simplest  conscious  experience  of  any  sort. 
An  artist's  sense  of  colour  or  sound  will  be  something  different  from 
a  costermonger's,  and  not  merely  because  of  a  difference  in  the 
experience  they  have  had  and  stored  up.  Their  sensible  experience 
will  have  been  of  intrinsically  different  quality  from  the  beginning ; 
and  the  principle  of  heredity  must  contain  the  explanation  of  such 
differences,  if  it  does  explain  the  general  uniformities  to  which  intelli- 
gence appears  to  be  subject  in  all  minds  alike. 

Confining  attention,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  with  philo- 
sophers in  general,  to  the  uniformities  of  knowledge — such,  for 
example,  as  the  reference  we  all  make  of  sensible  qualities  to  a  sub- 
stance or  underlying  thing  in  which  they  inhere,  or  the  conviction 
we  have  that  every  event  has  been  caused — I  cannot  for  my  own 
part  doubt  that  human  beings  are  determined  by  inherited  constitu- 
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tions  (mental  or  nervous,  or  mental  and  nervous)  to  interpret  and 
order  their  incidental  experience  in  a  certain  common  fashion.  In 
the  absence  of  a  definite  mental  constitution,  which  must  be  inherited 
because  the  corresponding  nervous  organism  is  inherited,  there  is,  I 
think,  no  way  of  conceiving  how  human  beings  come  by  the  know- 
ledge that  we  seem  all  to  have  in  normal  circumstances ;  as,  accor- 
dingly, when  the  inheritance  is  plainly  abnormal, — for  instance,  in 
idiots — the  mode  or  amount  of  knowledge  is  clearly  different  from 
what  it  is  in  other  men.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  seem  possible 
upon  this  line  to  get  beyond  a  general  conviction  that  the  way  of 
men's  knowing  is  prescribed  for  them  by  ancestral  conditions.  Or, 
if  the  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  details  of  our  intellectual 
heritage,  it  seems  impossible  to  stop  and  not  fall  into  the  notion  that 
original  endowment  is  everything,  and  a  man's  life-experience  little 
or  nothing,  towards  the  sum  of  his  knowledge.  The  latest  phase  of 
modern  philosophic  thought,  then,  becomes  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  high  speculative  doctrine  of  Leibniz — that  in  knowledge 
there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  acquisition  at  all,  but  every  mind  (or 
monad)  simply  developes  into  activity  all  the  potency  within  it,  not 
really  affected  by  or  affecting  any  other  mind  or  thing.  The  notion 
is  of  course  suicidal ;  for  how  can  there  be,  on  the  whole,  a  progressive 
evolution  of  all,  except  there  be  action  and  reaction  among  indi- 
viduals, as  the  condition  of  working  up  to  higher  and  higher  stages 
of  being  ?  Nevertheless,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  ten- 
dency of  recent  evolutionism  in  psychology  is  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum, or  even  crush  out,  the  influence  of  incidental  experience  as  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  individual's  knowledge.  What  can 
happen  to  the  individual  in  his  little  life  seems  to  be  so  mere  a  trifle  by 
the  side  of  all  that  has  before  happened  for  him  through  the  ages! 

Once  recognise  a  more  or  less  constant  a  priori  element  in  know- 
ledge as  coming  by  way  of  inheritance,  and  what  is  then  wanted  for 
the  explanation  in  detail  of  the  uniformity  that  appears  in  the 
knowledge  of  different  men  is  an  adequate  conception  of  the  actual 
life-experience  of  individuals.  It  is  truly  surprising  how  meagre  and 
artificial — artificial  in  the  sense  of  coming  short  of  the  fulness  of 
natural  fact — the  conception  current  among  philosophers  has  been. 
Sensationalists  in  particular  were  concerned  to  take  no  narrow  view 
of  the  case.  In  point  of  fact,  they  so  read  their  famous  formula 
about  Sense  and  Intellect  as  to  throw  away  a  cause  that  in  itself  was 
far  from  weak.  The  notion  was  that  children  coming  into  the  world 
had  everything  to  do  and  find  out  for  themselves.  The  world  was 
there,  and  the  little  creatures,  all  naked  without  and  their  minds 
like  a  sheet  of  white  paper  within,  were  thrown  down  before  it,  at 
once  to  struggle  for  bodily  existence  and  to  take  on  mentally  what 
impress  they  might  from  surrounding  things.  If  they  managed  to 
survive,  as  somehow  they  generally  did,  they  were  found  after  a  time 
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in  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  about  the  world  and 
themselves ;  and  (most  remarkable !)  this  knowledge,  though  it 
might  be  limited,  as  of  course  children's  knowledge  must  be  expected 
to  be,  was  yet  so  definite  in  each  and  uniform  in  all,  that  it  had  only 
to  be  expressed  by  a  system  of  signs  (which,  after  long  doing  without 
them,  men  had  somehow  agreed  to  use),  and  the  children  were  turned 
into  sociable  creatures  with  whom  it  was  possible  to  hold  rational 
converse.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  working  out  their 
theory,  the  Sensationalists  were  the  first  to  determine  with  some 
exactness  the  elements  of  sensible  experience  involved  in  many  of 
our  most  important  cognitions,  and  also  those  intellectual  laws  of 
association  under  which  these  elements  are  ordered  or  fused  (as  the 
case  may  be).  But  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  they  gave  anything 
like  an  adequate  analysis  of  knowledge  generally,  or,  in  particular, 
rendered  a  likely  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  swarm  of  jostling 
sensations  and  other  strictly  subjective  experiences  settled  down  and 
were  transformed  into  the  coherent  and  orderly  mental  representa- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  beginning  to  communicate  with  one  another 
and  with  their  parents  and  friends.  The  least  consideration,  indeed, 
might  have  revealed  the  error  of  the  point  of  view.  Children  are  as 
little  left  to  work  out  their  knowledge  for  themselves  as  to  nurture 
their  bodies.  If  they  were  left  to  struggle  alone  against  the  world 
for  bodily  life,  they  would  assuredly  perish.  If  they  were  left  to 
find  out  everything  in  the  way  of  knowledge  by  themselves,  they 
might  (always  supposing  their  bodily  life  sustained  for  the  first  year 
or  two)  come  to  combine  sensible  impressions  for  the  guidance  of 
muscular  acts  ;  but  they  would  not  be  the  rational  educable  creatures 
that  even  mudlarks,  living  the  social  life,  are  at  the  age  of  three. 

'The  social  life' — in  these  words  is  indicated  the  grand  condition 
of  intellectual  development  which  the  older  psychologists  are  far 
more  to  be  condemned  for  overlooking,  than  they  can  be  blamed  for 
not  anticipating  the  notion  of  heredity  that  has  grown  out  of  the 
biology  of  the  present  century.  In  the  last  century,  other  sciences 
had  not  advanced  far  enough  to  make  scientific  biology  possible ;  and 
psychology,  in  as  far  as  it  depends  on  true  biological  notions,  could 
not  but  suffer  accordingly.  But  in  the  last  century,  as  at  other 
times,  it  was  sufficiently  plain  that  children,  in  being  born  into  the 
world,  are  born  into  society,  and  are  under  overpowering  social  in- 
fluences, before  (if  one  may  so  speak)  they  have  any  chance  of  being 
their  proper  selves.  To  say  nothing  of  the  bodily  tendance  they 
receive — though  this  is  really  a  fundamental  condition  of  their  ever 
having  an  intellectual  development — let  it  be  considered  how  deter- 
minate their  experience  is  rendered  by  circumstances  or  the  will  of 
those  about  them.  For  long  months — such  are  the  conditions  of 
human  life — children  are  confined  to  the  experience  of  but  a  few 
objects ;  and  even  these  they  become  familiar  with  more  through  the 
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direct  action  of  others,  carrying  them  about,  than  through  initiative 
of  their  own.  Apparently  a  restriction,  this  first  effect  of  the  social 
relation  is,  in  truth,  a  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  knowledge. 
It  supplies  the  best  conditions  for  that  association  and  fusion  of  im- 
pressions on  the  different  senses  which  in  some  form  must  unques- 
tionably be  got  through  -at  the  earliest  stage  of  intellectual  growth. 
Being  destined  to  enter  into  a  fabric  of  general  knowledge,  the 
discrete  sense-impressions  received  by  children  must  be  elaborated  in 
quite  another  way,  and  to  quite  another  extent,  than  if,  as  in  animals, 
they  were  merely  to  be  used  for  the  guidance  of  immediate  action. 
It  is  no  small  thing  for  children,  that  the  range  of  their  early  experi- 
ence is  so  narrowed  as  to  give  them  a  chance  of  becoming- perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  till  a  stage  after  the  earliest — though  still  a 
very  early  one — that  the  effect  of  social  conditions  upon  the  intellec- 
tual development  of  children  becomes  most  marked.  Before  they  are 
themselves  able  to  speak  and  become  full  social  factors,  they  begin 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  spoken  language  that  holds  a  society 
together.  What  can  better  help  a  child  to  identify  as  one  object  a 
complex  of  impressions  appearing  amid  ever-varying  circumstances, 
than  hearing  it  always  indicated  by  the  sound  of  the  same  name  ? 
The  first  business  of  children,  before  they  rise  to  comprehensive 
knowledge,  is  to  have  a  definite  apprehension  of  objects  in  space;  and 
to  this  they  are  helped  not  least  effectively  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  current  medium  of  social  communication  about  things,  the  advan- 
tage of  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  forced  upon  them.  Constraint 
there  is,  when  one  thinks  how  people  are  for  ever  obtruding  names 
upon  the  child's  ear,  both  when  they  have  occasion  to  speak  among 
themselves,  and  when  they  take  occasion  (as  some  are  always  found 
ready)  to  lavish  attention  upon  babies.  And  though  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  children  always  relish  the  outpourings  of  social 
tenderness  to  which  they  must  submit,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  intellectual  advantages  that,  even  through  suffering,  they 
receive.  Their  chief  end,  on  emerging  from  infancy  with  their  little 
stock  of  knowledge,  is  to  understand  and  be  understood  by  others ; 
and,  meanwhile,  they  have  entered,  without  effort  of  their  own,  into 
possession  of  a  store  of  names  adapted  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
intelligent  intercourse. 

But  this  is  only  the  first,  and  not  the  chief,  intellectual  gain  that 
accrues  to  children  from  the  existence  of  ready-made  language. 
Whatever  the  occasion  may  have  been  that  first  called  into  play  the 
expressive  faculty  between  man  and  man,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
language  is  required  mainly  for  purposes  of  general  knowledge.  The 
language  spoken  by  a  race  of  men  is  an  accurate  index  to  the  grade 
of  intellectual  comprehension  attained  by  that  race,  and  the  intellec- 
tual progress  of  the  race  may  be  traced  in  the  gradual  development 
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of  its  speech.  See,  then,  what  comes  to  the  opening  mind  of  the 
child  with  the  use  of  his  mother-tongue.  The  words  and  sentences 
that  fall  upon  his  ear  and  are  soon  upon  his  lips,  express  not  so 
much  his  subjective  experience,  as  the  common  experience  of  his 
kind  which  becomes,  as  it  were,  an  objective  rule  or  measure  to 
which  his  shall  conform.  Why,  for^  example,  does  a  child  have  no 
difficulty  about  the  relation  of  substance  and  qualities  that  has  given 
philosophers  so  much  trouble  ?  and  why  do  all  children  understand 
or  seem  to  understand  it  alike,  whatever  their  experience  may  have 
been  ?  Why  ?  but  because  the  language  put  into  their  mouths,  and 
which  they  must  e'en  use,  settles  the  point  for  them,  one  and  all ; 
involving,  as  it  does,  a  metaphysical  theory  which,  whether  in  itself 
unexceptionable  or  not,  has  been  found  serviceable  through  all  the 
generations  of  men.  Or,  to  take  that  other  great  uniformity  or  law 
of  knowledge  which  has  become  so  prominent  in  philosophical  specu- 
lation since  the  time  of  Leibniz  and  Kant, — why  do  we  all  assume 
that  every  event  must  have  a  cause?  Let  it  be  granted— though  this 
is,  perhaps,  doubtful — that  all  men  do  and  must  always  make  the  as- 
sumption. The  philosophical  difficulty  is  how  any  human  mind  can 
so  far  transcend  its  own  limited  experience  as  to  make  an  assertion 
about  all  possible  experience  in  all  times  and  places,  and  it  is  well 
known  how  it  has  been  met  by  the  opposite  schools :  those  at  one 
extreme  declaring  in  various  phrase  that  it  is  the  mind's  nature, 
before  all  experience,  so  to  interpret  any  experience;  and  those  at  the 
other  extreme  making  what  shift  they  can  to  show  how  the  conviction 
springs  up  with,  or  is  developed  from,  the  individual's  experience. 
For  my  part,  I  can  agree  with  neither.  I  cannot  go  with  those  who 
declare  that  no  amount  of  experience,  in  any  shape  or  form,  can  be 
the  ground  of  such  conviction  as  we  do,  in  fact,  have  of  universal 
causation.  But  I  can  as  little  go  with  the  other  class  of  thinkers, 
when  they  suppose  that  a  conviction  like  that  is  left  to  the  individual 
to  acquire  by  private  experience  or  effort.  Long  before  children  have 
the  least  occasion  to  try  what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of  generalisa- 
tion upon  their  incidental  experiences,  it  is  sounded  in  their  ears 
that  things  in  the  world  are  thus  and  thus ;  and  that  child  were 
indeed  a  prodigy  of  pure  reason  who  should  pause  and  gravely  deter- 
mine not  to  take  on  the  yoke  of  social  opinion  till  he  could  prove  it, 
of  himself,  well  founded.  He  does — he  must — accept  what  he  is  told ; 
and  in  general  he^  is  only  too  glad  to  find  his  own  experience  in  ac- 
cordance with  it.  And  if  to  this  it  be  objected  that  children  cannot 
understand  the  generalities  they  hear  unless  by  reason  of  native 
principles  in  their  intellectual  consciousness,  the  answer  is,  that  they 
do  not  by  any  means  begin  by  understanding  them.  This  comes  only 
very  gradually  to  the  best  of  us,  and  to  some  comes  hardly  at  all. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  description  I  would  give  of  our  early  pro- 
gress in  knowledge — and  the  early  progress  is  decisive  of  our  whole 
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manner  of  knowing  till  the  end — is  something  like  this  :  that  we  use 
our  incidental,  by  which  I  mean  our  natural  subjective,  experience 
mainly  to  decipher  and  verify  the  ready-made  scheme  of  knowledge 
that  is  given  to  us  en  bloc  with  the  words  of  our  mother-tongue. 
This  scheme  is  the  result  of  the  thinking,  less  or  more  conscious,  and 
mainly  practical,  of  all  the  generations  of  articulately  speaking  men, 
passed  on  with  gradual  increase  from  each  to  each.  For  the  rest,  I 
should  be  the  last  to  deny,  having  before  asserted,  that  the  part  we 
are  intellectually  called  to  play  is  predetermined  for  each  of  us  by  a 
native  constitution  of  mind,  which,  on  one  side,  assimilates  us  in  way 
of  thinking  to  all  other  men  of  our  race  and  time,  if  also,  on  another 
side,  it  marks  us  off  from  all  other  men  and  contains  the  deepest 
ground  of  what  is  for  each  of  us  our  proper  self.  But  I  desire  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  there  is  no  explanation  of  any  mind's  know- 
ledge from  this  position,  even  when  account  is  taken  also  of  all  the 
modes  of  natural  experience  noted  by  psychologists,  unless  there  is 
added,  over  and  above,  the  stupendous  influence  of  social  conditions, 
exercised  mainly  through  language.  How  far  would  his  native  mental 
constitution  (whether  regarded  as  an  inheritance  or  not)  with  all  his 
senses  and  all  his  natural  activities  carry  a  child  in  the  direction  of 
knowledge,  supposing  him  to  grow  up  face  to  face  with  nature  in 
utter  loneliness  ?  I  believe  it  would  need  an  effort  which  none  of  us 
can  so  far  abstract  from  the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  as  to  be  able 
fully  to  make — to  conceive  how  insignificant  such  a  creature's  know- 
ledge would  be. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  question  raised  in  this  short 
paper  (written  originally  as  a  mere  thesis  for  discussion)  is  a  strictly 
psychological  one.  The  psychologist's  concern  in  knowledge  is  to 
;ghow  how  it  is  generated  in  the  mind.  For  this,  he  must  carefully 
-analyse  knowledge,  as  it  appears  in  himself  and  others,  so  as  to  have 
insight  into  the  matter  he  would  explain,  and  his  work  is  done  when 
lie  then  shows  how  knowledge  arises  in  each  of  us  naturally.  It  is 
another  and  very  different  question — what  knowledge  is  to  be  held 
as  objectively  true  or  valid  for  all  minds  alike.  When  is  my  know- 
ledge such  that  I  may  claim  your  assent  to  it  ?  To  answer  this 
question,  or,  in  other  words,  to  determine  the  conditions  of  scientific 
knowledge,  belongs  to  philosophy  in  general  or  logic  in  particular, 
and  remains  an  imperative  task  after  any  amount  of  psychological 
inquiry.  But  the  psychological  question,  within  its  own  limits,  is  a 
very  real  one,  and  it  is  indeed  the  natural,  if  not  the  necessary,  pre- 
liminary to  the  other. 

Even  as  psychological,  however,  the  question  is  here  in  various 
ways  narrowed.  It  is  a  question  referring  only  to  knowledge,  to  the 
exclusion  of  feeling  and  willing,  and  to  knowledge  only  as  it  appears 
(naturally)  with  a  character  of  uniformity  among  different  men. 
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The  social  influence  insisted  upon  does  nothing  to  explain  the  intel- 
lectual idiosyncrasies  of  each  individual :  these,  if  explicable  at  all 
in  their  variety,  must  be  traced  to  special  inheritance  (as  suggested 
above)  or  incidental  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  that 
the  influence  extends  beyond  intelligence  proper  to  the  other  great 
mental  phases  of  feeling  and  willing.  The  tendency  of  men  to  feel 
and  act  alike  is  indeed  even  more  apparent  than  to  think  alike,  and 
assuredly  has  its  explanation  not  least  from  the  social  tie  which, 
from  the  first,  is  as  a  spell  upon  the  individual ;  though  here  .again, 
it  may  be  remarked,  there  is  an  ulterior  question — whether  the 
feelings  and  acts  naturally  excited  in  men,  from  association  with  their 
fellows,  are  justifiable;  in  the  sight  of  philosophic  reason.  The  effect 
of  the  social  relation  on  the  mental  development  of  the  individual  is* 
I. repeat,  a  purely  natural  factor  for  the  psychologist  to  reckon  with  ; 
or,  at  least,  it  is  so  in  the  first  instance,  however  it  may  afterwards 
seem,  on  evolutionist  principles,  to  carry  its  justification  with  it. 
Yet  it  has  by  psychologists  generally  been  quite  ignored. ,,  vre4 

The  same  century  that  has  seen  the  development  of  the  '  historical 
sense '  has  first  begun  to  comprehend  the  relation  of  perfect  solidarity 
subsisting  between  the  individual  and  society,  and  for  a  very  good 
.reason.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  one  conception  differently  applied^when 
the  varied  life  or  history  of  a  nation  is  viewed  as  growing  out  of-,  its 
past,  and  when  the  mental  life-history  of  individuals  is.  s,een fto -be 
determined  by  the  social  conditions  and  traditions  into:the  midst  of 
which  they  are  born.  Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  general  organic  evolu- 
tion itself,  the  latest  outcome  of  thought  in  the  century,  aught  but  a 
more  extended  and  intenser  reading  of  the  same  conception.  3o  far 
as  concerns  the  social  relation  in  particular,  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
to  no  one  thinker  or  school  of  thinkers  belongs  the  exclusive  credit 
of  having  grasped  its  import  for  psychological  theory.  The  notion 
of  man  as  never  separable  (except  by  abstraction)  from  the  social 
organism  has  emerged  at  the  most  different  planes  of  thought,  and 
been  suggested  by  various  lines  of  scientific  inquiry.  Yet.it  were 
almost  an  injustice  not  to  recognise  the  peculiar  impressiveness  with 
which  it  was  proclaimed  by  Comte,  considering  where  he  stands  be- 
tween those  who  went  before  him  and  those  who  have  come  after. 
If  he  had  much  to  learn  in  the  matter  of  psychological  analysis  from 
the  '  ideologists '  whom  his  soul  abhorred,  the  lesson  contained  in  his 
protest  against  their  •  individualism  has  in  turn  been  too  little  or  too 
slowly  regarded.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  the  celebrated 
English  work  of  the  present  century  in  philosophy  or  psychology 
has  continued  to  be  done  from  the  individualistic  point  of  view. 
Mill's  theory  of  knowledge,  for  example,  greatly  as  it  is  in. advance 
of  Hume's  as  a  serious  constructive  effort,  is  yet  only  such  a  doctrine 
(whether  of  everyday  experience  or  of  organised  science)  as  Hume 
himself  might  have  set  forth  a  hundred  years  ago,  had  he  been  really 
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minded,  as  he  at  first  professed,  to  work  towards  a  positive  theory, 
instead  of  spending  his  strength  in  pricking  the  bubbles  blown  by 
dogmatic  metaphysicians.  Professor  Bain's  psychological  researches 
have  been  almost  wholly  analytic,  in  the  manner  of  Hartley's :  of 
extreme  importance  as  such — witness,  in  regard  to  the  very  question 
of  the  sources  of  knowledge,  his  discovery  (for  it  was  hardly  less)  of 
the  element  of  muscular  activity  in  objective  perception — yet  merely 
adding  to  the  list  of  formal  factors  involved  in  a  complete  psycho- 
logical construction.1  Mr.  Spencer,  it  is  true,  has  always  looked 
beyond  the  individual  for  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  mental  life, 
intellectual  or  other,  but  he  has  concentrated  his  energy  as  a  psycho- 
logist on  the  elucidation  of  the  principle  of  heredity.  It  is  only  in 
more  recent  psychological  works,*  like  Mr.  Lewes's,  or  as  yet  in  less 
systematic  essays  and  general  literature,  that  the  social  influence  of 
man  on  man  is  forcing  its  way  to  recognition  as  a  condition  second 
to  none  in  the  actual  process  of  mental  development. 

A  few  words  may  be  added,  before  closing,  on  one  question  that 
suggests  itself.  How  does  the  recognition  of  social  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  individual's  knowledge  affect  the  position  now 
commonly  called  Experientialism  ?  It  is  here  conceded,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  no  one's  knowledge  is  explicable  from  his  individual  ex- 
perience. Although,  of  course,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  all  that  a 
man  knows  must  have  been  experienced  by  himself,  it  is  nevermore 
true  that  it  depends  upon  the  individual  as  such,  either  actively  or 
passively,  what  his  knowledge  shall  be.  Doubly,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
he  beholden  to  his  fellows.  He  comes  into  the  world  what  he  is, 
even  on  the  most  strictly  personal  side,  through  his  ancestors  having 
been  what  they  were  and  done  and  borne  what  they  did  in  their 
time.  And  no  sooner  is  he  in  the  world  but  he  enters  upon  the 
heritage  of  social  traditions  in  the  speech  and  ways  of  his  kind. 
Not  his  to  wrestle  by  himself  with  a  confused  and  perplexing  ex- 
perience,  if  haply  he  may  attain  to  some  rude  construction  of  a  world 
not  too  unlike  that  of  other  struggling  human  atoms.  His  task  at 
the  first  is  but  to  accommodate  his  experience  to  well-approved 
working  rules  supplied  from  without,  which  more  than  anticipate  his 
wants ;  nor  is  it  other  to  the  last,  unless  he  be  one  of  the  few  in 
each  generation  who,  having  assimilated  existing  knowledge,  are 
moved  to  enlarge  the  intellectual  horizon — to  pluck  up  the  stakes 
where  they  found  them  and  plant  them  farther  out  for  others  slowly 
to  work  up  to.  The  experientialist  doctrine  thus  appears  wholly  at 
fault  if  it  means  (as  it  has  often  been  taken  by  supporters  and  oppo- 

1  It  should  be  noted,  however,  thit  in  one  of  his  most  characteristic  researches 
— his  doctrine  of  the  growth  of  Volition — Professor  Bain  has  by  no  means  con- 
fined himself  to  the  analytic  attitude ;  and  here  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  he 
distinctly  posits  the  social  influence  as  a  factor  in  the  development,  when  showing. 
how  volition  is^'  extended  '  by  imitation. 
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nents  alike  to  mean)  that  all  intellection  was  first  sensation  in  the  in- 
dividual, or  even  (in  a  more  refined  form)  that  general  knowledge  is 
elaborated  afresh  by  each  of  us  from  our  own  experience.  Neither 
position  can  be  maintained  in  psychology.  And  yet  it  is  notorious 
that  exactly  those  who  now  urge  the  presence  of  such  a  priori  and  ab 
exteriori  factors  in  the  individual's  knowledge  as  are  here  contended 
for,  and  are  not  the  least  forward  to  make  light  of  incidental  experi- 
ence, set  most  store  by  the  teaching  of  the  older  experiential! sts,  and 
would  affiliate  their  doctrine  upon  the  work,  such  as  it  was,  of  Locke 
and  Hume.  For  this  there  is  a  deeper  reason  than  is  commonly  as- 
signed. It  is  common  to  say  that  inherited  aptitudes  are,  after  all, 
only  a  slower  result  of  experience,  developed  in  the  race  instead  of 
the  individual ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  still  more  evidently  of  the 
social  tradition  deposited  in  the  growing  languages  of  mankind. 
The  real  bond,  however,  between  experientialists  at  the  present  day 
and  those  of  an  earlier  time  is  that  both  declare  experience  to  be 
the  test  or  criterion  of  general  knowledge,  let  its  origin  for  the 
individual  be  what  it  may.  Experientialism  is,  in  short,  a  philo- 
sophical or  logical  theory,  not  a  psychological  one.  The  fact  that 
the  pioneers  of  scientific  psychology  in  the  last  century  were  ex- 
perientialists in  their  philosophy  is  not  without  significance,  but  the 
two  spheres  of  inquiry  should  not  therefore  be  confounded.  One 
may  be  Lockian  in  the  spirit  of  one's  general  thinking,  without 
allowing  that  Locke  or  his  immediate  successors  read  aright  the  facts 
of  mental  development.  It  is  as  a  philosophical  theory  that  Ex- 
perientialism goes  on  steadily  gaining  ground. 

G-.  GROOM  ROBERTSON. 
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FEW  centuries  since  the  Christian  era  have  seen  events  of  greater 
magnitude  or  more  far-reaching  in  consequence  than  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  It  has  seen  the  extinction  in  1806  of  the  Holy  Eoman 
Empire,  the  heir  and  representative  of  the  Ca3sars  ;  the  rise  and  fall 
of  two  French  Empires  ;  the  setting  up  of  two  French  Eepublics  ;  the 
overthrow  of  more  dynasties,  and  the  abdication  of  more  kings,  than 
any  former  age.  It  .is,  characteristically,  the  century  of  revolution. 
It  has  seen  great  wars  which  shook  the  whole  of  Europe  from  Madrid 
to  Moscow  ;  and  lately  two  great  empires  overthrown  in  a  few  weeks 
or  in  fewer  months..  It  sees  now  a  German  Emperor  and  a  King  of 
Italy.  Once  it  has  seen  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church  carried  away 
prisoner  into  France,  once  driven  by  bloodshed  out  of  Eome,  and  now 
we  see  him  ,  stripped  of  all  the  world  can  clutch  ;  twice  it  has  seen 
Home  seized  and  held.  These  are  not  common  events.  Finally,  after 
a  lapse  of  three  hundred  years,  it  has  seen  an  (Ecumenical  Council, 
and  it  has  occupied  itself  profusely  and  perpetually  about  its  acts, 
its  liberty,  and  its  decrees.  Few  events  of  the  nineteenth  century 
stand  out  in  bolder  relief,  and  many  will  be  forgotten  when  the 
Vatican  Council  will  be  remembered.  It  will  mark  this  age  as  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  and  the  Council  of  Trent  now  mark  in  history  the 
fourth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries.  Therefore  it  will  not  perhaps  be 
without  use,  nor,  it  may  be,  without  interest,  if  we  review  its  history. 

The  title  prefixed  to  this  article  implies  that  many  stories  of  the 
Vatican  Council  have  been  published  which  are  not  true.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  enumerate  them.  As  far  as  I  am  able  I  shall  avoid 
reference  to  them.  My  purpose  is  to  narrate  the  history  of  the  Council, 
simply  and  without  controversy,  from  authentic  sources.  In  the 
present  article  I  shall  narrate  only  the  origin  of  the  intention  to 
convoke  the  Council.  Hereafter  I  hope  to  show  what  were  the 
antecedents  of  the  Council  and  their  effect  upon  it;  then  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  its  acts,  and  lastly  to  trace  out  the  effects 
which  have  followed  from  it. 

I.  In  the  year  1873  Pius  the  Ninth  gave  commission  to  Eugenio 
Cecconi,  then  canon  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Florence,  and 
now  archbishop  of  the  same  see,  to  write  the  history  of  the  Vatican 
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Council.  All  authentic  documents  relating  to  it  were  put  into  his 
hands.  The  first  volume,  entitled  Stori.a  del  Condlio  Ecumenico 
Vaticano  scritta  sui  Documenti  Originali,  has  been  published.  It 
extends  over  the  period  from  the  first  conception  of  convoking  an 
(Ecumenical  Synod  to  the  close  of  the  preparations  for  its  work.  I 
propose  to  give  a  condensed  account  of  this  first  period,  following 
closely  the  text  of  the  Archbishop  of  Florence,  and  of  the  documents 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  work.  I  cannot  omit  to  commend 
this  volume  to  all  who  appreciate  the  purity  of  the  lingua  Toscana,, 
of  which  it  is  a  rare  example.  Its  simplicity  and  transparent  purity 
belong  to  the  classical  period  of  the  Italian  language.  • 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  December,  1864,  that  Pius  the  Ninth  for 
the  first  time  manifested  his  thought  on  the  convoking  of  an  (Ecu- 
menical Council.  He  was  presiding  in  the  Vatican  Palace  over  a 
session  of  the'  Congregation  of  Kites,  consisting  of  cardinals  and 
officials.  After  the  usual  prayer  by  which  all  such  sessions  are 
opened,  the  officials  were  bid  to  go  out.  For  some  time  the  Pope 
and  the  cardinals  remained  alone.  The  officials  were  then  re- 
admitted, and  the  business  of  the  congregation  was  despatched. 
This  unusual  event  caused  both  surprise  and.  curiosity. 

Pius  the  Ninth,  in  that  short  interval,  had  made  known  to  the 
cardinals  that  for  a  long  time  the  thought  of  convoking  an  (Ecu- 
menical Council  as  an  extraordinary  remedy  to  the  extraordinary 
needs  of  the  Christian  world  had  been  before  his  mind.  He  bade  the 
cardinals  to  weigh  the  matter  each  one  by  himself,  and  to  com- 
municate to  him  in  writing,  and  separately,  what  before  (rod  they 
judged  to  be  right.  But  he  imposed  rigorous  silence  upon  them  all. 

This  was  the  first  conception  of  the  Vatican  Council. 

The  duty  of  weighing  and  delivering  a,  written  and  separate 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  convoking  an  (Ecumenical  Council  was 
thus  imposed  on  all  cardinals  then  in  Rome.  >  .a^ar 

In  the  course  of  two  months  fifteen  written  opinions  were  deli- 
vered in.  Others  soon  followed,  until  the  number  reached  twenty-rone. 

The  Archbishop  of  Florence,  after  a  careful  study  of  all  these 
documents,  has  analysed  and  distributed  the  matter  of  them  into 
the  following  heads.  They  treat  of — 

1 .  The  present  state  of  the  world. 

2.  The  question  whether  the  state  of  i  the  world  requires   the 
supreme  remedy  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council. 

3.  The  difficulties  of  holding  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  and  how 
to  overcome  them.  ..  . 

4.  The  subjects  which  ought  to  be  treated  by  such  a  Council. 
(1.)  In  describing  the  present  state  of  the  world  no  reference 

was  made  to  its  material  progress  in  science,  arts,  or  wealth,  but  to 
subjects  strictly  in  relation  to  the  eternal  end  of  our  existence. 
Under  this  aspect  it  is  affirmed  in  these  answers  that  the  special 
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character  of  this  age  is  the  tendency  of  a  dominant  party  of  men  to 
destroy  all  the  ancient  Christian  institutions,  the  life  of  -which  con- 
sists in  a  supernatural  principle,  and  to  erect  upon  their  ruins  and 
with  their  remains  a  new  order,  founded  on  natural  reason  alone. 
This  tendency  springs  from  two  errors — the  one  that  society,  as  such, 
has  no  duties  towards  Grod,  religion  being  an  affair  of  the  individual 
conscience  only ;  the  other  that  the  human  reason  is  sufficient  to 
itself,  and  that  a  supernatural  order,  by  which  man  is  elevated  to  a 
higher  knowledge  and  destiny,  either  does  not  exist,  or  is  at  least 
beyond  the  cognisance  and  care  of  civil  society.  From  these  prin- 
ciples follows,  by  direct  consequence,  the  exclusion  of  the  Church  and 
of  revelation  from  the  sphere  of  civil  society  and  of  science ;  and, 
further,  from  this  withdrawal  of  civil  society  and  of  science  from 
the  authority,  of  revelation  spring  the  Naturalism,  Eationalism, 
Pantheism,  Socialism,  Communism  of  these  times.  From  these 
speculative  errors  flows  in  practice  the  modern  revolutionary  Liberal- 
ism, which  consists  in  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  State 
over  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  over  education,  marriage, 
consecrated  property,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.  This  Liberalism,  again,  results  in  the  indifferentism  which 
equalises  all  religions,  and  gives  equal  rights  to  truth  and  error.  The 
Consultors  also  treat  of  freemasonry,  which  substitutes  for  the  Church 
of  God  a  Universal  Church  of  Humanity. 

They  then  go  on  to  speak  of  the  infiltration  of  rationalistic 
principles  into  the  philosophy  of  certain  Catholic  schools,  and  of  their 
attitude  of  opposition  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Church.  From 
this  they  pass  to  the  internal  state  of  the  Church ;  to  its  discipline, 
which,  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  has  become  in  many  things  in- 
applicable to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  world.  Finally,  they 
treat  of  the  education  of  the  clergy,  the  discipline  of  the  monastic 
orders,  and  the  disregard  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  by  the  laity  in 
many  countries. 

(2.)  For  these  and  the  like  reasons  almost  all  the  cardinals 
were  of  opinion  that  the  remedy  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  was  neces- 
sary— that  is,  to  use  the  language  of  the  schools,  by  a  relative,  not 
an  absolute  necessity.  They  say  that  though  Luther  was  condemned 
by  the  pontiffs,  the  Council  of  Trent  was  thought  to  be  necessary  to 
give  greater  weight  and  solemnity  to  the  condemnation.  So  also, 
though  Pius  the  Ninth  had  condemned  a  long  series  of  errors,  it  was 
expedient  that  the  condemnation  should  be  reported  and  published 
with  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  episcopate  joined  to  its  head. 
They  expressed  the  hope  that  if  the  whole  Catholic  episcopate  in 
Council  assembled  should  point  out  to  the  peoples  and  sove- 
reigns of  the  Christian  world  the  true  relations  of  the  natural  and 
supernatural  orders,  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  the  governors  and 
the  governed,  it  might  serve  to  guide  them  in  the  confusion  and 
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obscurity  which  reign  over  the  political  order  in  this  age  of  revo- 
lutions. 

Only  two  cardinals  out  of  twenty-one  thought  an  (Ecumenical 
Council  not  to  be  required — the  one  being  of  opinion  that  Councils 
are  to  be  called  only  when  some  grave  peril  to  the  faith  exists ;  the 
other  that  the  subjects  to  be  treated  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature, 
and  that  the  external  helps  needed  for  the  celebration  of  a  Council 
did  not  now  exist. 

One  also  declined  to  give  an  opinion,  referring  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

Four,  who  thought  a  Council  to  be  the  remedy  required  by  the 
evils  of  these  times,  nevertheless  doubted  if  the  moment  were  oppor- 
tune, but  still  they  admitted  that,  at  least,  all  necessary  preparations 
should  be  made  for  its  convocation. 

(3.)  The  Consultors  then  enumerated  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
holding  a  Council : — the  confusions  and  disorders  of  the  times  ;  the 
animosity  of  the  unbelieving  and  the  profane,  who  would  neither 
respect  the  authority  of  the  Council  nor  fail  to  make  pretexts  out  of 
its  acts  for  attacking  it  more  bitterly;  the  attitude  of  all  civil 
governments,  which  are  either  hostile  or  indifferent ;  the  probability 
of  European  wars  which  would  disperse  or  endanger  the  Council. 
Then  again  they  suggest  the  difficulties  internal  to  the  Church  ;  the 
absence  of  bishops  from  their  dioceses  ;  the  danger  that  dissensions 
and  parties  might  arise  in  the  Council  itself,  and  thereby  divide  the 
unity  of  the  Catholic  episcopate — a  danger  common  to  all  times,  but 
especially  to  these  in  which  the  subjects  of  possible  divergence  are 
so  delicate  and  so  wide-spread  in  their  consequences.  These  reasons 
made  some  hesitate,  and  some  pronounce  against  the  holding  of  the 
Council.  And  even  the  majority  who  advised  its  convocation  were 
fully  aware  of  these  opposing  reasons,  and  did  not  deny  their  great 
weight. 

Nevertheless  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  need  that  a  Council 
should  be  held  was  greater  than  the  dangers  of  holding  it.  They 
believed  that,  grave  as  are  the  political  and  religious  confusions, 
higher  and  nobler  aspirations  are  not  extinct ;  that  a  tendency  to 
return  towards  the  order  of  divine  and  supernatural  truth  is  to  be 
seen  not  only  in  individuals,  but  in  the  masses ;  that  among  the 
Catholic  peoples  a  new  life  has  sprung  up,  a  great  return  of  fervour, 
and  an  outspoken  resistance  to  erroneous  doctrines.  They  thought, 
therefore,  that  a  Council  would  encourage  and  consolidate  the  faith- 
ful and  fervent  members  of  the  Church,  and,  by  its  witness  for  truth, 
weaken  the  pretensions  of  those  who  oppose  it ;  .that  the  world  could 
not  do  more  against  the  Church  after  the  Council  than  before  it ; 
that  the  Council  of  Nicsea  was  held  in  the  face  of  the  Arian  conten- 
tions, and  the  Council  of  Trent  when  the  north  of  Europe  was  on  the 
verge  of  schism  ;  that  difficulties  and  dangers  and  the  opposition  of 
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civil  powers  since  the  fourth  century  have  threatened  all  Councils, 
but  that  Councils  have  always  done  their  work  which  remains  to  this 
day.  They  said,  too,  that  the  great  and  lasting  good  gained  by  the 
Council  for  the  whole  Church  would  more  than  outweigh  any  harm 
from  the  temporary  absence  of  bishops  from  their  dioceses  ;  and, 
finally,  that  if  there  should  be  dissensions  and  parties,  so  there  were 
at  Trent,  but  that  when  the  Council  had  made  its  final  decisions  all 
returned  to  submission  and  concord.  So  it  would  be  in  the  future 
Council. 

One  of  the  cardinals  wrote  as  follows : 

In  these  great  affairs  of  the  Church,  they  who  have  to  treat  them  ought  to  rise 
high  above  those  who  are  busied  in  politics.  Men  of  the  world  trust  in  subtle- 
ties, astuteness,  duplicities,  and  in  means  and  views  purely  human.  They  who 
rule  the  Church  trust  in  the  prudence  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  truth,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  own  duties,  and  in  the  special  assistance  promised  to  the  Church  by  its 
Divine  Founder.  Therefore  it  is  that  oftentimes  what  appears  to  be  imprudent  in 
the  eye  of  those  who  go  by  human  prudence  alone  is  an  act  of  evangelical  prudence, 
and  is  both  good  and  a  duty,  as  well  as  an  act  of  Divine  Providence. 

Another  writes : 

I  see  that  whensoever  the  Church  has  deliberated  about  holding  an  (Ecumenical 
Council,  there  were  difficulties  to  surmount  not  less  than  those  of  to-day,  and  that 
if  Divine  Providence  not  only  overcame  them,  but  made  them  to  turn  to  the  greater 
good  of  the  Church,  so  assuredly  this  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  sweetly  and 
mightily  orders  all  things,  will  not  be  wanting  in  a  time  when  so  many  reasons 
concur  to  show  the  opportuneness  of  the  same  remedy,  which,  in  all  times  when- 
soever it  has  been  applied,  has  always  produced  the  happiest  and  most  imposing 
effects. 

A  third  said :  • 

I 

God,  who  has  suggested  to  your  Holiness  the  thought  of  an  Oecumenical  Council 
to  raise  a  strong  defence  against  the  vast  evils  of  our  time,  will  make  the  way 
plain,  overcome  all  the  difficulties,  and  give  to  your  Holiness  and  to  the  bishops 
a  moment  of  truce  5  peace,  and  time  enough  to  fulfil  so  great  a  work. 

(4.)  The  last  point  of  consultation  was  of  the  matters  to  be 
treated.  The  Consultors  first  suggest  the  condemnation  of  modern 
errors,  the  exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine,  the  observance  of  disci- 
pline, 'its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  present  time,  and  the 
raising  of  the  state  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  religious  orders.  Some 
of  the  cardinals  touched  upon  special  points,  such  as  the  license  of 
the  press,  the  secret  societies,  civil  marriage,  the  impediments  to 
marriage,  mixed  marriages,  ecclesiastical  possessions,  the  observance 
of  the  feasts,  abstinence,  fasting,  and  the  like.  Two^only  spoke  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pontiff :  one  of  these  spoke  in  general  of 
Grallicanism.  A  third  spoke  abo  of  Grallicanism,  and  of  the  present 
necessity  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff  in  order  to  a 
free  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical  office.  But  this  Consultor  was  one 
who  opposed  the  holding  of  the  Council.  A  fourth  mentioned  the 
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temporal  power.  One  only  spoke  of  the  syllabus,  and  he  also  was 
opposed  to  the  holding  of  the  Council.  The  Archbishop  of  Florence 
then  goes  on  as  follows : 

Certainly  we  must  say  that  if  the  course  of  history  does  not  prove  that  a 
pretended  Jesuitical  conspiracy  controlled  the  programme  of  the  Council,  the  cause 
of  those  who  tell  us,  risque  ad  nauseam,  that  '  Rome,  by  hidden  schemes  of  that 
celebrated  society,  conceived  the  design  of  concentrating  a'll  power,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  setting  up  in  the  Church  a  new  and 
exorbitant  authority  by  the  servility  of  the  bishops,'  will  be  irreparably  lost.1 

Other  points  were  touched  upon  by  the  cardinals.  Many  ex- 
pressed their  ardent  desire  that  our  brethren  separated  from  the 
Catholic  Church  might  through  the  work  of  the  Council  find  a  way  of 
return  to  the  true  mother  of  all  the  children  of  (rod. 

II.  After  such  full  and  careful  deliberation,  many  might  expect 
that  Pius  the  Ninth  would  have  proceeded  to  decide  upon  the  convo- 
cation of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican.  Indeed,  many  have  said 
that  he  was  so  strongly  bent  upon  it,  for  the  special  purpose  of  his 
own  '  apotheosis,'  that  he  waited  for  no  consultation,  and  endured  no 
advice.  History  tells  another  tale.  All  that  had  hitherto  been  done 
was  no  more  than  a  preliminary  deliberation ;  and  that  only  as  to 
whether  the  subject  of  holding  an  (Ecumenical  Council  should  be  so 
much  as  proposed  for  further  deliberation. 

In  the  first  days  of  March,  1865,  Pius  the  Ninth  directed  certain 
of  the  cardinals  to  meet  and  confer  together,  by  way  of  a  preliminary 
discussion,  on  the  very  question  whether  an  (Ecumenical  Council 
should  be  convoked  or  not.  He  ordered,  likewise,  that  the  writ- 
ten voti,  or  judgments  of  the  Consultors,  of  which  account  has  been 
already  given,  should  be  reduced  to  a  compendium  for  the  use  of  the 
new  commission.  This  was  done  by  the  Procurator- General  of  the 
Dominican  Order,  in  a  brief  form,  under  the  title  '  Sketch  of  the 
Opinions  expressed  by  the  Cardinals  invited  by  Pius  the  Ninth  to 
advise  on  the  Convocation  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council.'  The  compen- 
dium begins  as  follows :  '  The  cardinals,  to  the  number  of  thirteen, 
advised  affirmatively  for  the  convoking  of  a  Council;  one  answered 
negatively,  submitting  his  judgment  to  that  of  the  Holy  Father ;  one 
other  concluded  that  a  Council  ought  not  to  be  convoked.'  The  new 
commission  then  was  composed  of  the  Cardinals  Patrizi,  Reisach, 
Panebianco,  Bizzarri,  and  Caterini. 

The  secretary  of  the  commission  was  the  Archbishop  of  Sardis,  now 
Cardinal  Giannelli,  then  Secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Coun- 
cil, that  is,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  of  all 
similar  questions. 

The  first  session  was  held  on  the  9th  of  March,  1865,  and  the 
Consultors  proceeded  to  re-examine  the  four  heads  of  which  a  hasty 
sketch  has  been  already  given. 

1  Cecconi,  lib.  i.  c.  i.  p,  17. 
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The  compendium  was  then  subjected  to  a  new  and  rigorous  ex- 
amination ;  and  under  the  first  head  came  the  question  of  the  neces- 
sity of  Councils.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  holding  of 
Councils  is  not  of  absolute  but  only  of  relative  necessity  for  the 
government  of  the  Church.  The  meaning  of  this  judgment  is  as 
follows.  There  is  no  divine  commandment,  no  divine  obligation, 
requiring  that  the  bishops  of  the  Universal  Church  should  meet  in 
one  place.  The  government  of  the  Church  is  adequately  provided 
for  in  the  divine  institution  of  the  Primacy  and  of  the  Episcopate. 
Nevertheless,  for  a  multitude  of  reasons,  both  of  natural  and  super- 
natural prudence,  the  Church,  following  the  example  of  the  Apostles, 
has  always  held  not  only  diocesan  and  provincial  synods,  but  also 
(Ecumenical  Councils. 

For  the  first  three  hundred  years  no  General  Council  was  convened  ; 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years  no  General  Council  has  been  sum- 
moned. For  eighteen  centuries,  before  1869,  only  eighteen  Councils 
had  been  held.  General  Councils,  therefore,  though  useful  and 
sometimes  necessary,  relatively  to  particular  errors  or  particular 
times,  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  office  of  the  Church.  The 
•  Church  is  not  infallible  by  reason  of  General  Councils,  but  General 
Councils  are  infallible  by  reason  of  the  Church.  The  Church  does  not 
depend  on  General  Councils  for  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Councils 
meet  to  give  to  truth,  already  known  by  divine  tradition,  a  more 
precise  expression  for  common  and  universal  use.  The  whole  Church, 
both  the  Ecclesia  docens  and  the  Ecclesia  discens — that  is,  pastors 
in  teaching,  and  the  flock  in  believing — diffused  throughout  the 
world,  is  guided  and  kept  in  the  way  of  truth  at  all  times.  The 
Church  discharges  its  office  as  witness,  judge,  and  teacher,  always 
and  in  all  places.  The  Primacy  in  Rome  and  the  Episcopate 
throughout  the  world,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  abiding 
with  it  for  ever,  can  never  err  in  guarding  and  declaring  the  divine 
tradition  of  revelation.  In  the  three  hundred  years  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nicsea,  the  living  voice  of  the  Church  sufficed  for  the  promul- 
gation and  diffusion  of  the  faith ;  in  the  intervals  between  Council  and 
Council'the  voice  of  the  Church  was  sufficient  in  its  declarations  of 
truth  and  its  condemnation  of  error.  In  the  three  hundred  years  since 
the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Church  has  taught  with  the  same  divine  and 
unerring  authority.  If  it  be  asked,  then,  what  need  there  can  be  for 
an  (Ecumenical  Council,  the  answer  is,  that  in  applying  remedies  to 
the  evils  of  the  whole  world,  a  knowledge  of  these  wide-spread  evils 
is  necessary.  More  is  seen  by  a  multitude  of  eyes,  and  heard  by  a 
multitude  of  ears.  The  collective  intelligence,  culture,  experience, 
instincts,  and  discernment,  natural  and  supernatural,  of  the  episco- 
pate, is  the  highest  light  of  counsel  upon  earth.  Such  is  the  meaning 
of  the  words  that  the  holding  of  Councils  is  not  absolutely  but  rela- 
tively necessary.2 

*  Petri  Privikgium,  part  i.  pp.  76-81.     Longmans. 
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As  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  holding  the  Council,  the  first 
was  a  doubt  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  civil  powers  to  permit  the 
bishops  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  to  attend.  Fear  was  espe- 
cially entertained  on  this  point  in  respect  to  the  governments  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  It  was  remembered  that  in  1862  the 
government  of  Italy  hindered  the  Italian  bishops  from  coming  to 
Eome  for  the  canonisation  of  the  martyrs  of  Japan.  But  if  the 
governments  of  Germany,  Spain,  Belgium,  Holland,  England,  and 
America  should  put  no  hindrance,  it  was  certain  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  bishops  would  obey  the  call  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

As  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  towards  the  sovereigns  and  civil 
powers,  it  was  known  that  in  all  times,  in  convening  (Ecumenical 
Councils,  the  Church  has  endeavoured  to  act  in  accordance  with 
Catholic  sovereigns.  This  procedure  was  always  held  to  be  both 
fitting  and  useful,  though  not  of  necessity.  Paul  the  Third,  in  con- 
voking the  Council  of  Trent,  sought  to  obtain  not  only  the  assent  of 
sovereigns,  but  their  presence.  In  the  bull  of  convocation  he  says : 
'  We  asked  the  opinion  of  the  princes,  as  it  seemed  to  us  that  their 
assent  to  such  an  undertaking  was  above  all  expedient  and  opportune.' 
And  afterwards  he  adds :  '  We  urgently  invited  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns to  come  to  the  Council,  and  to  bring  with  them  the  prelates 
of  their  respective  countries.'  But  he  found  the  sovereigns  undecided  ; 
and  therefore,  after  many  ineffectual  attempts,  he  resolved  to  convoke 
the  Council. 

We  desired  (he  said)  to  effect  this  object  in  accordance  with  and  by  tke  good- 
will of  the  princes  of  Christendom.  But  while  we  were  waiting  on  their  will,  and 
looking  for  the  time  appointed  by  Thy  will,  O  God,  we  felt  ourselves  at  last  im- 
pelled to  declare  that  all  times  are  surely  acceptable  to  God  in  which  deliberation 
is  taken  in  respect  to  things  that  are  sacred  and  pertaining  to  Christian  piety. 
Wherefore,  seeing,  to  our  immeasurable  sorrow,  the  Christian  world  daily  growing 
worse,  Hungary  trodden  down  by  the  Turks,  the  Germans  in  peril,  all  other 
peoples  afflicted  with  fear  and  grief,  we  have  decided  to  wait  no  longer  for  the 
assent  of  any  prince,  nor  to  look  to  anything  but  to  the  will  of  Almighty  God, 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Christian  commonwealth.3 

It  was  therefore  thought  fit  that  the  Catholic  sovereigns  should  be 
invited  to  appear  by  their  legates  at  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  '  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  Church  and  the  precedent  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.' 

Next  it  was  proposed  to  call  certain  ecclesiastical  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  previous  consultation,  inasmuch  as  '  the  benefit 
of  the  Council  consists  for  the  most  part  in  knowing  the  state  of  the 
various  regions  and  the  remedies  which  there  exist.' 

Finally,  the  secretary  recommended  that  all  matters  to  be  treated 
should  be  fully  prepared  and  set  in  order  before  the  assembling  of 
the  bishops,  not  only  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  but  above  all  to  preclude 

*  Bulla  Pauli  III.  I/iitio  nostri. 
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wandering  discussions,  and  uncertainties  of  procedure,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  innumerable  questions. 

When  the  commission  came  to  deliberate  upon  the  likelihood  of 
the  Council  being  interrupted,  dispersed,  or  suspended  by  reason  of 
the  state  of  Europe,  they  carefully  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  which  was  convoked  in  1536  to  meet  at  Mantua  in  May 
of  the  following  year.  It  was  then,  by  reason  of  opposition,  pro- 
rogued till  November  1537.  Then  it  was  deferred  till  May  1538,  to 
meet  at  Vicenza.  So  few  bishops  came,  by  reason  of  war  and  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  Europe  and  of  Italy,  that  the  Pope,  weary  of  pro- 
roguing, suspended  the  Council  indefinitely.  The  Turks  were  still 
victorious,  and  Germany  was  every  day  losing  its  faith.  Paul  the 
Third,  therefore,  without  asking  the  assent  of  princes,  convoked  the 
Council  to  meet  in  November  1542  in  the  city  of  Trent.  Three 
legates  went  to  Trent,  and  waited  many  months  for  the  bishops,  who 
were  still  unable  to  assemble  by  reason  of  war  and  the  dangers  of 
travel.  The  Council  was  again  suspended  till  a  more  favourable  time. 
After  three  years  it  was  again  fixed  for  March  1545.  After  this  came 
another  delay  ;  and  the  Council  opened  in  April  following.  After 
fifteen  months  it  was  transferred  to  Bologna,  where  the  bishops  were 
so  few  that  no  decree  was  made ;  and  after  five  months  it  was  again 
indefinitely  prorogued. 

It  then  remained  suspended  for  four  years.  Under  Julius  the  Third 
it  began  once  more  in  Trent  in  May  1551.  It  sat  for  a  year;  then 
in  April  1552  it  was  suspended  for  two  years,  but  the  tumults  of  the 
world  were  such  that  it  remained  suspended  for  ten.  In  January 
1562  it  was  opened  again.  In  December  1563  the  First  Legate 
dismissed  the  bishops  to  their  homes  ;  and  in  January  1564  Pius  the 
Fourth,  by  the  bull  Benedictus  Deus,  confirmed  the  work  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

Such  were  the  fortunes  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  without  doubt  the 
most  momentous  and  fruitful  Council  of  the  Church  in  modern 
history.  For  three  hundred  years  it  has  governed  the  Church 
throughout  the  world.  And  yet  it  could  not  meet  till  ten  years  after 
its  convocation ;  twice  it  was  suspended  for  two  and  for  ten  years ; 
in  eighteen  years  it  was  at  work  only  five,  in  the  midst  of  universal 
conflict.  Its  enemies  might  well  deride  its  delays,  prorogations,  sus- 
pensions, and  wanderings  from  city  to  city.  But  it  did  its  work. 
All  these  facts  were  weighed  in  the  first  deliberation  whether,  in  the 
uncertainties  of  our  times,  an  (Ecumenical  Council  could  be  held. 

The  commission  then  took,  in  order,  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  Whether  the  convoking  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  was  rela- 
tively necessary  and  opportune 

2.  Whether  a  previous  communication  should  be  made  to  the 
Catholic  princes. 

3.  Whether,  before  publishing  the  bull  for  convoking  the  Council, 
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the  Sacred  College  ought  to  be  consulted,  and  how  it  should  be 
done. 

4.  Whether  it  was  opportune  to  form  an  extraordinary  congre- 
gation, which  should  occupy  itself  with  the  direction  of  matters  con- 
cerning the  Council. 

5.  Whether  the  aforenamed  congregation,  which  should  take  the 
name  of  Congregation  of  Direction,  ought,  after  the  publication  of 
the  bull,  at  once  to  consult  certain  bishops  of  various  nations,  that 
they  might  point  out  in  a  summary  way  the  matters,  whether  of 
doctrine  or  of  discipline,  which  they  might  think  it  opportune  for  the 
Council  to  treat,  regard  being  had  to  the  needs  of  their  respective 
countries. 

To  thes'e  questions  the  five  cardinals  answered  in  the  following 
way  :— 

To  the  first,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  affirmatively. 

To  the  second  negatively.  But  they  added  that  it  was  neverthe- 
less good  and  convenient  that,  at  the  time  of  publishing  the  bull, 
such  steps  as  were  opportune  should  be  taken  by  the  Holy  See  in 
respect  to  the  Catholic  princes. 

To  the  third  they  answered  affirmatively,  but  they  added  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Pope  to  decide  in  what  way  the  Sacred  College  should 
be  consulted. 

As  to  the  reference  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  if  certain  sovereigns  at  this  day  continue  to  be  Catholic, 
it  is  as  individuals,  not  as  sovereigns.  The  governments  are  not 
Catholic.  The  concordats  which  bound  them  to  the  Holy  See  have 
been  abolished,  not  by  the  Holy  See,  but  by  their  own  revolutions, 
or  by  their  legislatures,  or  by  their  liberal  parties.  Catholic  sove- 
reigns, therefore,  no  longer  represent  Catholic  kingdoms  ;  they  have 
declared  their  states  as  such  to  have  no  religion,  and  have  with- 
drawn their  public  laws  from  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  faith,  and 
from  obedience  to  the  Holy  See.  To  invite  them  to  sit  in  an 
(Ecumenical  Council  would  be  like  inviting  the  public  authorities 
of  the  United  States  to  sit  in  the  British  Parliament. 

The  Consultors  then  requested  one  of  their  number  to  draw  up  ah 
outline  of  the  organisation  whereby  the  matters  to  be  treated  would 
be  subdivided  and  prepared  with  the  greatest  precision.  These  re- 
solutions of  the  commission  were  reported  by  the  secretary  to  Pius 
the  Ninth,  who  approved  them  with  one  modification  in  the  fifth 
question.  He  ordered  that  the  reference  to  the  bishops  should  be 
made  before  the  publication  of  the  bull  of  indiction. 

The  Commission  of  Direction  was  then  formally  instituted,  com- 
prising the  five  cardinals  already  named  and  certain  others.  After- 
wards were  added  theologians  and  canonists  selected  in  Eome  and 
from  all  other  nations. 

The  following  distribution  was  made  of  the  subjects  to  be  pre- 
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pared  :— 1.  Doctrine;  2.  Politico-Ecclesiastical  or  Mixed  Questions ; 
3.  Missions  and  the  Oriental  Churches  ;  4.  Discipline. 

The  affairs  of  the  Holy  See  are  committed  to  various  <  Congrega- 
tions,' or,  as  we  should  say,  departments  of  government,  namely :  The 
Holy  Office,  which  deals  with  matters  of  faith ;  the  Congregation  of 
Propaganda,  which  directs  the  Church  in  all  countries  of  which  the 
sovereigns  or  governments  are  not  Catholic;  the  Congregation  of 
Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  which  deals  with  all  mixed  ques- 
tions in  the  relations  of  the  spiritual  and  civil  powers ;  the  Congre- 
gation of  Bishops  and  Regular?,  which  treats  all  questions  of  external 
jurisdiction  ;  the  Congregation  of  the  Council,  instituted  by  Pius  the 
Fourth  at  the  instance  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  for.the  interpretation  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Now  it  was  wisely  determined,  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of 
the  commission,  that  the  sections  of  the  Congregation  of  Direction 
should  each  be,  as  it  were,  engrafted  on  the  departments  with  which 
they  had  affinity. 

The  Congregation  of  Direction  was  therefore  divided  into  four 

O         O 

sections.  The  section  of  Doctrine  had  for  its  centre  the  Holy  Office  ; 
that  of  the  Mixed  Questions,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  the  Congre- 
gation of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  ;  that  of  Missions,  the  Congregation  of 
Propaganda  ;  and  that  of  Discipline  was  attached  to  the  Congregation 
of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  with  the  Congregation  of  the  Council 
described  before. 

The  object  of  this  was  to  engraft  these  new  consultative  sections 
upon  the  departments  in  which  the  traditions  of  the  Holy  See  and 
the  maturest  learning  and  experience  in  each  separate  matter  are 
incorporated  by  immemorial  usage.  The  special  labours  of  these 
sections  were  to  be  afterwards  laid  before  the  entire  Congregation  of 
Direction.  These  minute  details  are  given  in  order  to  show  with 
what  extreme  and  vigilant  care  the  work  of  the  Council  was  provided 
for.  Nothing  that  human  diligence  could  devise  was  omitted. 

III.  Thus  far  we  have  seen  with  what  deliberation  Pius  the 
Ninth  called  to  his  Council  the  cardinals,  theologians,  and  canonists 
of  the  Church  in  Rome.  To  these  he  proceeded  also  to  add  theo- 
logians and  canonists  from  other  nations  to  elaborate  with  prolonged 
examination,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  every  part  of  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  proposed  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican. 

But  even  this  was  not  deemed  to  be  sufficient.  The  Pope  then 
gave  a  further  order  that  a  circular  letter  should  be  sent  to  a  number 
of  the  bishops  of  all  nations,  selected  for  their  knowledge  in  theology 
and  canon  law  and  for  their  experience  in  the  government  of  the 
Church.  In  this  Pius  the  Ninth  called  to  his  aid  those  who  were 
set  as  doctors  by  Christ  Himself  to  teach  the  Church  of  God.  Every 
bishop  is,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  a  doctor  or  teacher  of  the  faith. 
It  matters  not  how  large  or  how  small  his  diocese  may  be,  whether 
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it  be  in  the  Catholic  unity  or  inpartibus  infidelium,  whether  he  have 
a  flock  under  his  jurisdiction  or  not.  The  bishop  of  the  least  see 
in  this  is  equal  to  the  bishop  of  the  greatest.  He  lias  been  con- 
stituted a  guardian  of  the  faith  by  a  divine  commission,  and  his 
testimony  as  a  witness  is  not  greater  or  less  in  weight  because  the 
city  over  which  he  rules  is  greater  or  less  in  magnitude.  It  is  the 
same  in  all.  St.  Jerome  says  that  in  this  all  bishops  are  equal,  and 
that  the  episcopate  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  no  greater  than  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  Eugubium.  We  shall  hereafter  see  the  value  and 
application  of  this  principle. 

This  order  was  made  in  the  audience  given  by  Pius  the  Ninth 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  Direction  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1865.  Letters,  under  strict  secret,  were  at  once  written  to 
bishops  selected  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  enjoining  them  to 
send  in  writing  an  enumeration  of  the  subjects  which  they  thought 
the  Council  ought  to  treat.  These  letters  were  addressed  on  the 
10th  of  April  to  thirty-six  bishops.  Letters  of  like  tenor  were  then 
despatched  to  certain  bishops  of  the  Oriental  Churches.  The  answers 
were  all  returned  to  Rome  by  the  month  of  August. 

Although  the  injunction  contained  in  the  letters  regarded  only 
the  matters  to  be  treated,  yet  the  bishops,  in  their  replies,  could  not 
refrain  from  expressing  their  joy  that  the  Pope  had  decided  to  hold 
an  Oecumenical  Council.  The  letters  exhibit  a  wonderful  harmony 
of  judgment.  They  differ,  indeed,  in  the  degree  of  conciseness  or 
diffuseness  with  which  the  several  subjects  are  treated ;  but  in  the 
matters  suggested  for  treatment  they  manifest  the  unanimity  which 
springs  from  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  episcopate. 

The  bishops  note  that  in  our  time  there  exists  no  new  or 
special  heresy  in  matters  of  faith,  but  rather  a  universal  perversion 
and  confusion  of  first  truths  and  principles  which  assail  the  founda- 
tions of  truth  and  the  preambles  of  all  belief.  That  is  to  say,  as 
doubt  attacked  faith,  unbelief  has  avenged  faith  by  destroying  doubt. 
Men  cease  to  doubt  when  they  disbelieve  outright.  They  have 
come  to  deny  that  the  light  of  nature  and  the  evidences  of  creation 
prove  the  existence  of  God.  They  deny,  therefore,  the  existence  of 
God,  the  existence  of  the  soul,  the  dictates  of  conscience,  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  of  the  moral  law.  If  there  be  no  God,  there  is  no 
legislator,  and  their  morality  is  independent  of  any  lawgiver,  and 
exists  in  and  by  itself,  or  rather  has  no  existence  except  subjectively 
in  individuals  by  customs  inherited  from  the  conventional  use  and 
the  mental  habits  of  society.  They  note  the  wide-spread  denial  of 
any  supernatural  order,  and  therefore  of  the  existence  of  faith. 
They  refer  to  the  assertion  that  science  is  the  only  truth  which 
is  positive,  and  to  the  alleged  sufficiency  of  the  human  reason  for 
the  life  and  destinies  of  man,  or,  in  other  words,  deism,  independent 
morality,  secularism,  and  rationalism,  which  have  invaded  every 
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country  of  the  west  of  Europe.  The  bishops  suggest  that  the 
Council  should  declare  that  the  existence  of  God  may  be  certainly 
known  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  define  the  natural  and  supernatural 
condition  of  man,  redemption,  grace,  and  the  Church.  They 
specially  desired  the  treatment  of  the  nature  and  personality  of  (rod 
distinct  from  the  world,  creation,  and  providence,  the  possibility  and 
the  fact  of  a  divine  revelation.  These  points  may  seem  strange  to 
many  readers,  but  those  who  know  the  philosophies  current  in 
Germany  and  France  will  at  once  perceive  the  wisdom  of  these 
suggestions. 

They  then  more  explicitly  suggest  for  treatment  the  elevation 
of  man  by  grace  at  creation  to  a  superior  natural  order,  the  fall 
of  man,  his  restoration  in  Christ,  the  divine  institution  of  the 
Church,  the  mission  entrusted  to  it  by  its  Divine  Founder,  its 
organisation,  its  endowments  and  rights,  the  primacy,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff;  its  independence  of  civil  powers, 
and  its  relation  to  them  ;  its  authority  over  education,  and  the 
present  necessity  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See.  These 
points  have  been  here  recited  in  full  in  order  to  show  that  the  one 
subject  for  which,  we  are  told,  the  Council  was  assembled,  was  hardly 
so  much  as  mentioned.  Out  of  thirty-six  bishops  a  few  only  suggested 
the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  though  his  primacy 
could  not  be  treated  without  it. 

They  are  very  few  (writes  one  of  the  bishops)  who  at  this  day  impugn  this 
prerogative  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  this  they  do,  not  in  virtue  of  theological 
reasons,  but  with  the  intention  of  affirming  the  liberty  of  science  with  greater 
safety.  It  seems  that  with  this  view  a  school  of  theologians  has  sprung  up  in 
Bavaria,  at  Munich,  who  in  all  their  writings  have  principally  before  them,  by  the 
help  of  historical  dissertations,  to  lower  the  Apostolic  See,  its  authority,  and  its 
mode  of  government,  by  throwing  contempt  upon  it,  and  by  attacking,  above  all,  the 
infallibility  of  Peter  teaching  ex  cathedra. 

With  these  few  exceptions  the  bishops  occupied  themselves  with 
Pantheism,  Rationalism,  Naturalism,  Socialism,  Communism,  indiffer- 
ence in  matters  of  religion,  Regalism,  the  license  of  conscience  and  of 
the  press,  civil  marriage,  spiritism,  magnetism,  the  false  theories  on 
inspiration,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  on  interpretation. 
Many  of  them  refer  to  the  syllabus  as  giving  the  best  outline  of 
matters  to  be  treated,  and  express  the  desire  that  the  errors  therein 
condemned  should  be  condemned  in  the  Council,  'non  ut  majori 
firmitate,  sed  ut  majori  solemnitate  proscribantur.'  These  points 
have  been  here  recounted  in  order  to  show  that  what  some  persons 
would  expect  alone  to  find  was  hardly  so  much  as  named  in  the 
midst  of  an  interminable  list  of  subjects.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  doctrine  of  infallibility  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  syllabus,  which 
consists  of  the  condemnation  of  eighty  errors  classed  under  ten 
heads,  namely  :  1.  Those  that  relate  to  the  existence  of  God  ;  2.  To 
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revelation ;  3.  To  indifferentism ;  4.  To  Socialism ;  5.  To  errors  as 
to  the  Church  and  its  rights ;  6.  To  evrors  in  respect  to  politics  and 
the  State  ;  7.  To  errors  as  to  natural  and  Christian  morality ;  8.  To 
errors  respecting  Christian  marriage ;  9.  To  errors  respecting 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff;  10.  To  the  errors  of 
modern  liberalism.  Once  more,  this  outline  of  the  syllabus  is  given 
because  it  may  well  be  believed  that  of  the  thousands  who  denounce 
it  few  have  read  it.  If  they  would  read  it,  they  would  be  not  a  little 
astonished  to  find  that,  with  few  exceptions,  any  sincere  believer  in 
Christian  revelation  would  condemn  as  erroneous  what  is  condemned 
in  the  syllabus. 

'  The  theories  of  Naturalism,'  said  one  of  the  bishops,  '  have 
introduced  into  modern  society  habits  altogether  sensual  and 
material,  far  removed  from  the  Christian  life.'  He  hoped  that  the 
Council  would  go  into  details  of  practice,  and  condemn  the  excess 
of  luxury,  the  indecent  amusements,  the  haste  to  get  rich  by  specu- 
lations of  questionable  honesty,  the  abandonment  of  domestic  life, 
the  profanation  of  marriage,  the  disregard  of  the  days  consecrated  to 
God's  service,  the  neglect  of  divine  worship,  the  practices  of  usury. 
They  further  asked  for  a  catechismus  ad  populum,  as  the  Council  of 
Trent  ordered  a  catechismus  ad  paruchos.  They  desired,  further, 
a  new  code  or  digest  of  the  canon  law,  from  which  should  be  ex- 
cluded all  that  is  obsolete  and,  by  reason  of  the  transformation  of 
modern  society,  no  longer  expedient  or  of  possible  observance. 

They  desired  also  that  the  relations  between  the  Church  and 
State  or  the  spiritual  and  civil  powers  might  be  clearly  defined. 
They  asked  that  broad  and  intelligible  principles  might  be  laid  down 
from  which  they  could  never  depart  in  judging  of  these  mixed 
questions  ;  that  the  Council  would  define  in  what  way  they  ought  to 
comport  themselves  in  the  presence  of  such  facts  as  the  civil  liberty 
of  the  press  and  of  worship,  and  of  the  protection  which  govern- 
ments afford  to  error.  They  desired  especially  that  the  Council 
should  make  some  declaration  on  the  imminent  danger  of  Christian 
governments  lapsing  into  the  tyranny  of  a  pagan  Coesarism,  by 
which  the  State  is  deified,  and  all  that  is  called  God  or  worshipped  is 
included  in  the  sphere  of  its  arbitrary  power. 

Lastly,  they  desired  that  the  Council  should  declare  that  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pontiff  is  no  obstacle  to  any  progress  founded 
upon  the  laws  of  the  Christian  world;  that  the  unhappy  conflict 
between  the  spiritual  and  civil  powers  which  now  convulses  the 
world  arose  not  from  any  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  but 
from  the  departure  of  modern  civilisation  from  the  basis  of  Christian 
society.  The  last  error  condemned  in  the  syllabus  is  that  '  the 
Koman  Pontiff  can  and  ought  to  reconcile  himself  and  come  to 
terms  with  progress,  liberalism,  and  modern  civilisation.'  The 
Christian  civilisation  represented  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  consists  in 
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the  unity  of  faith,  the  unity  of  worship,  of  Christian  marriage  and 
Christian  education.  No  reasonable  man  can  wonder,  therefore,  if 
Pius  the  Ninth  declines  to  reconcile  himself  with  indifferentism  in 
faith  and  worship,  divorce  courts,  and  secular  schools. 

We  may  now  sum  up  this  part  of  our  subject,  which  carries  us 
down  to  the  first  public  announcement  of  the  intention  to  convoke 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  initiative  was  altogether  by  the  act  of 
Pius  the  Ninth.  He  was  the  first  to  conceive  and  to  lay  open  this 
thought  to  his  legitimate  counsellors.  Moreover,  we  have  the 
declared  motive  of  his  thought.  It  was  '  to  find  an  extraordinary 
remedy  for  the  extraordinary  evils  of  the  Christian  world.'  We  have 
seen  also  that  in  the  deliberate  answers  of  the  cardinals  and  of  the 
bishops  the  same  is  the  governing  thought.  The  evils  of  the  modern 
world,  its  theological,  philosophical,  religious,  social,  domestic,  and 
moral  confusions,  these  so  filled  the  mind  of  the  Pontiff  and  his 
counsellors  that  what  the  world  has  been  taught  to  believe  was  the 
chief  if  not  the  only  motive  for  holding  the  Council  hardly  ap- 
pears ;  and  when  it  appears  it  is  either  enumerated  in  a  series  of 
doctrines  of  which  each  demands  the  other,  or  it  is  suggested  by  one 
of  the  cardinals  who  opposed  the  holding  of  a  Council  altogether. 

The  true  motive  of  the  Vatican  Council  is  transparent  to  all  calm 
and  just  minds.  For  three  hundred  years  no  General  Council  had 
been  held,  for  three  hundred  years  the  greatest  change  that  has  ever 
come  upon  the  world  since  its  conversion  to  Christianity  had  steadily 
passed  upon  it.  The  first  period  of  the  Church  gradually  brought 
about  the  union  of  the  spiritual  and  civil  powers  of  the  world  in 
amity  and  co-operation.  The  last  three  hundred  years  have  parted 
and  opposed  them  to  each  other.  The  mission  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
beginning  united  men  of  all  nations,  and  therefore,  in  prelude,  all 
nations,  in  one  spiritual  society.  The  events  of  these  last  times 
have  withdrawn  the  nations  as  political  bodies  from  the  unity  of  the 
faith.  In  the  second  period,  or  the  middle  age  of  the  Christian 
world,  how  frequent  and  great  soever  the  conflicts  between  the  spiritual 
and  civil  powers  might  be,  nevertheless  the  public  life,  and  laws,  and 
living  organisation  of  Christendom  were  Christian.  Princes  and 
legislatures  and  society  professed  the  Catholic  faith,  and  were  subject 
to  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Christendom  was  one  in  faith, 
one  in  worship,  under  one  supreme  pastor ;  its  marriage  law  and  its 
education  were  alike  Christian. 

A  writer  of  great  authority  in  English  literature  has  said  that  the 
first  French  Revolution  was  the  last  act  of  the  Lutheran  reformation. 
What  his  own  interpretation  of  these  words  may  be  it  is  not  for 
others  to  say.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  individuality  of  private 
judgment  in  religion  passed  in  1789  into  the  domain  of  politics, 
and  that  the  critical  spirit  which  has  dissolved  positive  faith  has 
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disintegrated  also  the  authority  of  governments.  Political  writers 
have  been  telling  us  that  the  governments  of  the  west  of  Europe  are 
visibly  weak — indeed,  that  they  seem  to  have  lost  the  skill  or  the 
power  of  government — and  that  they  have  become  simply  the  index  of 
the  changes  of  the  popular  will,  which  veers  and  travels  throughout 
the  whole  cycle  of  the  compass  with  the  rapidity  of  wind.  Another 
obvious  interpretation  of  this  dictum  is  that  the  first  national  separa- 
tion from  the  unity  of  Christendom  was  effected  by  Luther.  The 
conflicts  of  nations  during  what  was  called  the  Great  Western  Schism, 
the  separate  and  antagonistic  obediences  which  for  a  time  divided 
the  nations,  all  based  and  defended  themselves  on  the  principle  of 
unity  which  they  claimed  each  one  for  their  own  section.  But  all 
these  separations  were  once  more  reunited  in  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance. The  separations  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  not  of  this 
sort.  They  were  the  formal  going  out  of  nations  from  the  world- 
wide family  of  Christendom,  based  and  defended  upon  the  principle 
that  participation  in  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  not 
necessary,  and  that  every  nation  contained  within  itself  the  fountain 
of  faith  and  of  jurisdiction,  and  was  independent  of  all  authority 
external  to  itself,  and  was  therefore  self-sufficing.  From  this  followed 
legitimately  the  attempt  to  transfer  to  the  crown  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  the  royal  supremacy  is  pregnant  with  negation.  It  denies  and 
excludes  the  action  of  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world 
from  any  nation  in  which  the  sovereign  is  over  all  causes,  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil,  supreme.  In  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  England, 
the  Lutheran  supremacy  of  the  crown  was  fully  established,  with 
what  results  the  state  of  those  countries  at  this  day  attests.  But  it 
was  not  on  them  that  Pius  the  Ninth  primarily  and  chiefly  fixed  his 
eyes.  His  chief  care  was  for  the  Catholic  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in 
which  the  Lutheran  Reformation  has  never  established  itself.  Never- 
theless, in  them  regalism,  which  is  a  royal  supremacy  pushed  to  the 
very  verge  of  schism,  has  universally  prevailed.  In  France  from 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  other  day,  in  Austria  from  Joseph  the 
Second,  in  Tuscany  from  Leopold  the  First,  in  Spain  from  Charles 
the  Third,  in  Naples  from  the  beginning  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy , 
the  royal  power  has  oppressed  and  enslaved  the  Church  with  its  fatal 
fostering  protection.  Constantine  called  himself  only  eTrto-tcoTros  TWV 
!£&>.  But  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  the  last  three  centuries  have 
meddled  internally  in  everything,  from  the  nomination  of  bishops  to 
the  number  of  candles  to  be  lighted  upon  the  altar.  Frederick  of 
Prussia  used  to  call  Joseph  of  Austria  '  mon  frere  le  sacristain.'  The 
consequences  of  this  disastrous  patronage  were  manifold,  and  ramified 
throughout  the  whole  organisation  of  the  Church.  It  will  be  enough 
to  name  three :  first,  the  lowering  and  secularising  of  the  episcopate 
and  priesthood  by  contact  with  courts  and  their  ambitions ;  secondly, 
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the  suspension  of  the  spiritual  liberty  of  the  Church  in  its  discipline, 
synods,  and  tribunals ;  and,  thirdly,  the  protection  given  by  kings 
to  unsound  teachers,  as  Van  Espen,  de  Hontheim  in  canon  law,  and 
in  theology  to  the  authors  of  the  Four  Articles  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  In  this  sense  it  is  most  true  that  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment has  steadily  penetrated  into  Catholic  countries.  This  "excessive 
regalism  produced  its  inevitable  reaction,  and  the  revolutions  of  this 
century  have  paralysed  all  royal  supremacies  by  establishing  the 
doctrine  that  the  State,  as  such,  has  no  religion. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  second  period  of  the  Christian 
world  has  closed.     Of  thirty-six  crowned  heads  ten  are  still  Catholic, 
two  are  of  the  Greek  separation,  twenty-four  are  nominally  Protestant. 
The  people  of  many  and   great   nations  are   faithful   and   fervent 
children  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the  Eevolution  either  openly  or 
secretly,  in  its  substance  or  in  its  spirit,  is  behind  every  throne  and  in 
almost  every  government  and  legislature  of  the  Christian  world.     The 
public  laws  even  of  the  nations  in  which  the  people  are   Catholic  are 
Catholic  no  longer.     The  unity  of  the  nations  in  faith  and  worship,  as 
the  Apostles  founded  it,  seems  now  to  be  dissolved.     The  unity  of 
the  Church  is  more  compact  and  solid  than  ever,  but  the  Christendom 
of  Christian  kingdoms  is  of  the  past.     We  have  entered  into  a  third 
period.     The  Church  began  not  with  kings,  but  with  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  and  to  the  peoples  it  may  be,  the  Church  will  once  more 
return.     The  princes  and  governments  and  legislatures  of  the  world 
were  everywhere  against  it  at  its  outset :  they  are  so  again.     But  the 
hostility  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  keener  than  the  hostility  of  the 
first.     Then  the  world  had  never  believed  in  Christianity ;  now  it  is 
falling  from  it.     But  the  Church  is  the  same,  and  can  renew  its  rela- 
tions with  whatsoever  forms  of  civil  life  the  world  is  pleased  to  fashion 
for  itself.     If,  as  political  foresight  has  predicted,  all  nations  are  on 
their  way  to  democracy,  the  Church  will  know  how  to  meet  this  new 
and  strange  aspect  of  the  world.     The  high  policy  of  wisdom  by  which 
the   Pontiffs  held    together  the  dynasties  of  the  Middle   Age  will 
know  how  to  hold  together  the  peoples  who  still  believe.     Such  was 
the  world  on  which  Pius  the  Ninth  was  looking  out  when  he  con- 
ceived the  thought  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council.     He  saw  the  world 
which  was  once  all  Catholic  tossed  and  harassed  by  the  revolt  of  its 
intellect  against  the  revelation  of  Grod,  and  of  its  will  against  his 
law ;  by  the  revolt  of  civil  society  against  the  sovereignty  of  Grod ; 
and  by  the  anti-christian  spirit  which  is  driving  on   princes   and 
governments  towards  anti-christian  revolutions.      He  to  whom,  in 
the    words  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  the  whole  world  was  committed, 
saw  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  the  only  adequate  remedy  for 
the  world-wide  evils  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Consultors,  in  giving  their  opinion 
that  the  holding  of  a  Council  was  expedient,  gave  no  opinion  as  to 
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the  time  when  it  could  safely  be  convoked.  The  threatening  aspect  of 
the  times  was  enough  to  make  them  hesitate. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1865,  letters  were  written  to  the 
nuncios  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Madrid,  Munich,  and  Brussels,  announ- 
cing the  intention  of  Pius  the  Ninth  to  hold  an  (Ecumenical  Council, 
and  desiring  them  to  give  their  opinion  whether  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  were  such  as  to  make  its  convocation  prudent.  They  were 
also  directed  to  send  the  names  of  two  theologians  or  canonists  of 
special  reputation  in  the  respective  countries  to  which  they  were 
accredited.  Their  answers  came  at  the  close  of  the  year  18(55. 

The  Commission  of  Direction  held  its  third  session  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1866,  but  from  that  date  till  the  middle  of  1867  it  did  not 
meet  again.  This  suspension  in  its  preparations  was  caused  by  events 
which  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate.  All  Europe  was  anxiously  await- 
ing the  conflict  between  Prussia  and  Austria  which  soon  broke  out  and 
soon  ended  on  the  field  of  Sadowa.  On  the  1 7th  of  June,  the  King 
of  .Prussia  declared  war  against  the  Emperor  ;  and  three  days  after 
Baron  Eicasoli  announced  to  the  Chambers  and  the  Senate  that  King 
Victor  Emanuel  had  also  declared  war  against  Austria.  Lombardy 
and  Venice  were  ceded  to  Italy ;  and  on  the  4th  of  November  Victor 
Emanuel,  at  Turin,  announced  that  '  Italy  was  made  but  not  com- 
pleted.' On  the  15th  of  September,  1864,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  and  the  King  of  Italy  had  entered  into  a  convention  by 
which  Italy  bound  itself  not  to  attack  the  Pontifical  States,  and  to 
defend  them  by  force  against  any  assailant,  and  France  bound  itself 
gradually  to  withdraw  its  troops  within  two  years  from  Rome  and 
the  States  of  the  Church.  On  the  llth  of  December,  1866,  the 
French  flag  was  lowered  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Three  days 
before,  the  French  general  in  command  had  taken  his  leaye  of  Pius 
the  Ninth.  In  reply  to  his  words  of  farewell  the  Pope  answered : 
'  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  ;  the  revolution  will  come  here.  It 
has  proclaimed  its  intention,  and  you  have  heard  it.'  On  the  fol- 
lowing Christmas  Day,  in  reply  to  the  congratulations  of  the  Sacred 
College,  the  Pope  said :  *  Difficult  and  sorrowful  are  the  days  in 
which  we  live,  but  we  ought,  therefore,  all  the  more  to  strengthen 
ourselves  in  the  hope  of  greater  help  from  the  Almighty ;  and,  what- 
soever happens,  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid.' 4  The  condition  of 
Europe  at  that  time  was  thus  described,  on  the  12th  of  November, 
1866,  by  an  English  hand  : 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  last  war  (between  Prussia  and  Austria)  and 
of  the  peace  which  followed  it  was  to  break  the  old  alliances,  and  to  trouble  every 
European  State.  The  invasion  of  Denmark  gave  the  first  shock  to  public  morality, 
and  the  subsequent  quarrel  between  Prussia  and  Austria  annihilated  the  barriers  of 
international  law.  From  henceforth  there  no  longer  exists  a  principle  of  general 
policy  in  Europe,  and  ambition  has  no  limit  to  the  extension  of  its  own  power.  Every 

4  Cecconi,  lib.  i.  c.  IT.  note. 
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man's  hand  is  against  his  brother,  and  only  the  necessity  of  defence  hinders  the 
desire  of  attack.  All  nations  are  on  the  watch,  and  order  is  maintained  because 
everybody  is  afraid  of  his  neighbour.  The  Continental  press  shows  us  one  half  of 
Europe  in  array  against  the  other.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  Europe  is  arming.  France 
does  not  disarm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increases  its  armies  ;  Russia  is  raising  three 
hundred  thousand  recruits ;  Prussia  is  reorganising  four  new  army  corps ;  Austria 
is  remodelling  and  reforming  its  army ;  everywhere  the  armaments  are  in  training, 
and  new  systems  of  warfare  are  being  elaborated.  The  art  of  slaying  threatens  to 
become  the  sole  industry  of  Europe.5 

It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  Pius  the  Ninth  and  his  counsellors 
hesitated  to  fix  the  day  for  the  opening  of  the  Council.  The  Pope 
had  at  one  time  thought  of  fixing  the  29th  of  June  in  1867,  on  which 
the  eighteenth  centenary  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom  would  fall ;  but 
the  aspect  of  Europe  and  the  clouds  which  were  visibly  rolling  towards 
the  walls  of  Borne  caused  him  to  pause.  Therefore,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1866,  a  circular  letter  was  written  to  all  the  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  inviting  them  to  Eome  in  the  following  year  for  the 
solemnities  of  the  centenary  alone,  the  importance  of  which  no  one 
at  that  time  foresaw.  But  this  must  be  narrated  hereafter. 

HENRY  EDWARD,  Cardinal  Archbishop. 
5  Times,  Nov.  12,  1866. 
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FALKLAND. 

1  THE  English  are  just,  but  not  amiable.'  A  well-bred  Frenchman, 
who  has  recently  travelled  in  India,  and  who  has  published  in  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes  an  interesting  account  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  there,  ends  with  this  criticism.  It  conveys,  he  says,  as  to  the 
English  and  their  rule,  the  real  mind  of  the  best  informed  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  natives  of  India  with  whom  he  conversed. 
They  admitted  the  great  superiority  of  the  English  rule  in  India 
to  every  other  which  had  preceded  it.  They  admitted  the  good 
intentions  of  the  English  rule — they  admitted  its  activity,  energy, 
incorruptibility,  justice.  Still,  the  final  impression  was  this :  some- 
thing wanting  in  the  English,  something  which  they  were  not.  Les 
Anglais  sont  justes,  mzis  pas  bons.  l  The  English  are  just,  but  not 
kind  and  good.' 

It  is  proposed  to  raise,  on  the  field  of  Newbury,  a  monument  to  a 
famous  Englishman  who  was  amiable.  A  meeting  has  been  held  at 
Newbury  to  launch  the  project,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  made  there  an 
excellent  speech.  I  believe  the  subscription  to  the  monument  does 
not  grow  very  rapidly.  The  unamiable  ones  amongst  us,  the. vast 
majority,  naturally  perhaps  keep  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  But 
let  us  take  the  opportunity,  as  others,  too,  have  taken  it,  for  at  least 
recalling  Falkland  to  our  memory.  Let  us  give  our  attention  for  a 
moment  to  this  phenomenon  of  an  amiable  Englishman. 

At  the  battle  of  Newbury  (says  Clarendon)  was  slain  the  Lord  Viscount  Falk- 
land; a  person  of  such  prodigious  parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that  inimitable 
sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  glowing  and  obliging  a  humanity  and 
goodness  to  mankind,  and  of  that  primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life,  that  if 
there  were  no  other  brand  upon  this  odious  and  accursed  Civil  War  than  that 
single  loss,  it  must  be  most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity.  Turpe  mori, 
post  te,  solo  non  posse  dolore. 

Clarendon's  style  is  here  a  little  Asiatic.  And  perhaps  a  some- 
thing Asiatic  is  not  wholly  absent,  either,  from  that  famous 
passage — the  best  known,  probably,  in  all  the  History  of  th& 
Rebellion — that  famous  passage  which  describes  Lord  Falkland's  long- 
ing for  peace :  — 
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Sitting  among1  his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  silence  and  frequent  sighs,  he 
•would  with  a  shrill  and  sad  accent  ingeminate  the  word  Pence,  Peace  ;  and  would 
passionately  profess,  that  the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities 
and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and  must  endure,  took  his  sleep  from  him,  and 
would  shortly  break  his  heart. 

Clarendon's  touch  in  the  Life  is  simpler  than  in  the  Histoi^y. 
But  we  will  nob  carp  at  this  great  writer  and  faithful  friend.  Falk- 
land's life  was  an  uneventful  one,  and  but  a  few  points  in  it  are 
known  to  us.  To  Clarendon  he  owes  it  that  each  of  those  points  is  a 
picture. 

In  his  speech  at  Newbury  Lord  Carnarvon  said  :  '  When  we  look 
back  to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  I  can  think  of  no  character 
that  stands  out  in  higher,  purer  relief,  than  Falkland.'  '  Of  all  the 
names,'  said  Lord  Carnarvon  again,  *  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Great  Eebellion,  none  have  come  invested  with  higher  respect 
and  greater  honour  than  the  name  of  Lord  Falkland.'  One  asks 
oneself  how  this  comes  to  be  so.  Falkland  wrote  both  in  verse  and 
in  prose.  Both  his  verse  and  his  prose  have  their  interest,  yet  as  a 
writer  he  hardly  counts.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  but  gallant 
soldiers  were  in  his  day  not  uncommon.  He  was  an  unsuccessful 
politician,  and  was  reproached  with  deserting  his  party.  He  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  but  two  years,  and  in  that  office  he  accom- 
plished, and  could  then  accomplish,  nothing  remarkable.  He  was 
killed  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  Horace  Walpole 
pronounces  him  a  much  overrated  man.  But  let  us  go  through  the 
scanty  records  of  his  life  a  little  more  deliberately. 

Lucius  Gary,  Lord  Falkland,  was  born  in  1610.  His  father,  Sir 
Henry  Gary,  the  first  Lord  Falkland,  went  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Deputy 
in  1622,  and  remained  there  until  1629.  'The  son  was  bred,' says 
Clarendon,  (  in  the  court  and  in  the  university,  but  under  the  care, 
vigilance,  and  direction  of  such  governors  and  tutors,  that  he  learned 
all  his  exercises  and  languages  better  than  most  men  do  in  more 
celebrated  places.'  In  1629  the  father,  who  appears  to  have  been  an 
able  man,  but  violent  and  unfortunate,  returned  with  broken  fortunes 
to  England.  Shortly  afterwards  the  son  inherited  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Tanfield,  who  passed  over  his 
daughter  and  her  husband  the  ex-Lord  Deputy,  a  good  estate  at 
Burford  and  Great  Tew,  in  Oxfordshire.  At  nineteen,  then,  the 
young  Lucius  Gary  came  into  possession  of  4  all  his  grandfather's 
land,  with  two  very  good  houses  very  well  furnished  (worth  about 
2,000£.  per  annum),  in  a  most  pleasant  country,  and  the  two  most 
pleasant  places  in  that  country,  with  a  very  plentiful  personal  estate.' 
But,  adds  Clarendon — 

With  these  advantages  he  had  one  great  disadvantage  (which  in  the  first 
entrance  into  the  world  is  attended  with  too  much  prejudice)  in  his  person  and 
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presence,  which  was  in  no  degree  attractive  or  promising.  His  stature  was  low, 
and"  smaller  than  most  men ;  his  motion  not  graceful,  and  his  aspect  so  far  from 
inviting  that  it  had  somewhat  in  it  of  simplicity  ;  and  his  voice  the  worst  of  the 
three,  and  so  untuned  that  instead  of  reconciling,  it  offended  the  ear,  so  that 
nobody  would  have  expected  music  from  that  tongue  ;  and  sure  no  man  was  ever 
less  beholden  to  nature  for  its  recommendation  into  the  world.  But  then  no  man 
sooner  or  more  disappointed  this  general  and  customary  prejudice.  That  little 
person  and  small  stature  was  quickly  found  to  contain  a  great  heart,  a  courage  so 
keen  and  a  nature  so  fearless,  that  no  composition  of  the  strongest  limbs  and  most 
harmonious  and  proportioned  presence  and  strength  ever  more  disposed  any  man  to 
the  greatest  enterprise ;  it  being  his  greatest  weakness  to  be  too  solicitous  for  such 
adventures.  And  that  untuned  tongue  and  voice  easily  discovered  itself  to  be 
supplied  and  governed  by  a  mind  and  understanding  so  excellent,  that  the  wit  and 
weight  of  all  he  said  carried  another  kind  of  admiration  in  it,  and  even  another 
kind  of  acceptation  from  the  persons  present,  than  any  ornament  of  delivery  could 
reasonably  promise  itself,  or  is  usually  attended  with.  And  his  disposition  and 
nature  was  so  gentle  and  obliging,  so  much  delighted  in  courtesy,  kindness,  and 
generosity,  that  all  mankind  could  not  but  admire  and  love  him. 

For  a  year  or  two  he  mixed  in  the  gay  life  of  London,  rich, 
accomplished,  popular,  with  a  passion  for  soldiering,  with  a  passion 
for  letters.  He  was  of  Ben  Jonson's  society  at  the  i  Apollo ' ;  he 
mixed  with  Suckling,  Carew,  Davenant,  Waller,  Sandys,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  ;  with  Selden  and  Hobbes  ;  with  Hales  of  Eton  and  Chilling- 
worth — great  spirits  in  little  bodies,  these  two  last,  like  Falkland 
himself.  He  contracted  a  passionate  friendship  with  a  young  man  as 
promising  and  as  universally  beloved  as  himself,  Sir  Henry  Morison. 
Ben  Jon  son  has  celebrated  it ;  and  it  was  on  Morison's  early  death 
that  Jonson  wrote  the  beautiful  lines  which  every  one  knows, 
beginning — 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree, 

In  bulk,  doth  make  men  better  be. 

Falkland  married,  before  he  was  of  age,  Morison's  sister.  The 
marriage  gave  mcrtal  offence  to  his  father.  His  father  had  projected 
for  the  young  Lucius,  says  Clarendon,  a  marriage  which  might  mend 
his  own  broken  fortunes  and  ruined  credit  at  court.  The  son  behaved 
admirably.  He  offered  to  resign  his  whole  estate  to  his  father, 
and  to  rely  wholly  upon  his  father's  pleasure  for  his  own  main- 
tenance. He  had  deeds  of  conveyance  prepared  to  that  effect,  and 
brought  them  to  his  father  for  signature  : — 

But  his  father's  passion  and  indignation  so  far  transported  him  (though  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  excellent  parts),  that  he  refused  any  reconciliation  and  rejected  all 
the  offers  that  were  made  him  of  the  estate,  so  that  his  son  remained  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  estate  against  his  will,  for  which  he  found  great  reason  afterwards  to 
rejoice.  But  he  was  for  the  present  so  much  afflicted  with  his  father's  displeasure 
that  he  transported  himself  and  his  wife  into  Holland,  resolving  to  buy  some  mili- 
tary command,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  profession.  But  being 
disappointed  in  the  treaty  he  expected,  and  finding  no  opportunity  to  accommodate 
himself  with  such  a  command,  he  returned  again  into  England ;  resolving  to  retire 
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to  a  country  life  and  to  his  books,  that  since  he  was  not  like  to  improve  himself  in 
arms  he  might  advance  in  letters. 

So  began  the  convivium  philosopkicum,  or  convlvium  theologi- 
cum,  of  his  life  at  Great  Tew.  With  a  great  thoroughness  of  nature, 
with  the  high  resolve  to  make  up  his  mind  about  the  matters  of  most 
vital  concernment  to  man,  and  to  make  it  up  on  good  grounds,  he 
plunged  into  study.  The  controversy  with  Rome  was  then  keen. 
Agents  of  conversion  to  the  Romish  Church,  corner-creepers  as  they 
were  called,  penetrated  everywhere.  Two  young  brothers  of  Falkland 
himself  were  won  over  by  them.  More  and  more,  therefore,  his 
thoughts  and  his  studies  took  a  theological  turn.  On  his  first  retire- 
ment to  the  country  he  had  declared,  says  Clarendon,  that  '  he  would 
not  see  London  in  many  years,  which  was  the  place  he  loved  of  all  the 
world.'  But  his  father's  death  soon  after,  from  an  accident,  forced 
him  back  for  a  time  to  London.  Then,  on  his  return  to  Oxford- 
shire he  surrounded  himself  with  friends  from  the  university,  who 
led  with  him  the  life  which  Clarendon's  description  has  made 
memorable : — 

His  house  where  he  usually  resided  (Tew  or  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire),  being 
within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  university,  looked  like  the  university  itself  by  the 
company  that  was  always  found  there.  There  were  Dr.  Sheldon,  Dr.  Morley,  Dr. 
Hammond,  Dr.  Earles,  Mr.  Chillingworth,  and  indeed  all  men  of  eminent  parts  and 
faculties  in  Oxford,  besides  those  who  resorted  thither  from  London  ;  who  all  found 
their  lodgings  there  as  ready  as  in  the  colleges ;  nor  did  the  lord  of  the  house  know 
of  their  coming  or  going,  nor  who  were  in  his  house,  till  he  came  to  dinner  or 
supper  where  all  still  met.  Otherwise  there  was  no  troublesome  ceremony  or 
constraint,  to  forbid  men  to  come  to  the  house  or  to  make  them  weary  of  staying 
there.  So  that  many  came  thither  to  study  in  a  better  air,  finding  all  the  books 
they  could  desire  in  his  library,  and  all  the  persons  together  whose  company  they 
could  wish,  and  not  find  in  any  other  society.  Here  Mr.  Chillingworth  wrote  and 
formed  and  modelled  his  excellent  book  against  the  learned  Jesuit  Mr.  Nott  (The 
Religion  of  Protestants^  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvaf.ion),  after  frequent  debates  upon  the 
most  important  particulars;  in  many  of  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be  overruled 
by  the  judgment  of  his  friends,  though  in  others  he  still  adhered  to  his  own  fancy, 
which  Avas  sceptical  enough  even  in  the  highest  points. 

From  'this  happy  and  delightful  conversation  and  restraint' 
Falkland  was  in  1639  called  away  by  « the  first  alarum  from  the  north,' 
Charles  the  First's  expedition  to  suppress  the  disturbances  in  Scotland. 
After  the  return  of  that  expedition  Falkland  sate  in  the  short  Parlia- 
ment of  1640,  which  preceded  the  Long  Parliament.  .The  'Short 
Parliament '  sate  but  a  few  weeks.  Falkland  was  born  a  constitutional- 
ist, a  hater  of  all  that  was  violent  and  arbitrary.  What  he  saw 
in  the  c  Short  Parliament '  made  a  favourable  and  deep  impression 
upon  him.  « From  the  debates  which  were  there  managed  with  all 
imaginable  gravity  and  solemnity,  he  contracted  (says  Clarendon) 
such  a  reverence  to  Parliaments  that  he  thought  it  really  impossible 
they  could  ever  produce  mischief  or  inconvenience  to  the  kingdom, 
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or  that  the  kingdom  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the  intermission  of 
them.' 

In  the  next  Parliament  this  faith  in  Parliaments  was  destined  to 
be  roughly  shaken.  The  Long  Parliament  met  at  the  end  of  1640. 
Falkland  had  a  warm  admiration  for  Hampden,  and  a  strong  disappro- 
bation of  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  court.  He  acted  with  the  popu- 
lar party.  He  made  a  powerful  speech  against  ship-money.  He  was 
convinced  of  Stratford's  guilt,  and  joined  in  his  prosecution.  He  spoke 
vigorously  for  the  bill  to  remove  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  the  reason  and  moderation  of  the  man  showed  itself  from  the  first. 
Alone  among  his  party  he  raised  his  voice  against  pressing  forward 
Strafford's  impeachment  with  unfair  and  vindictive  haste.  He  refused 
to  consider,  like  the  Puritans,  the  order  of  bishops  as  a  thing  by 
God's  law  either  appointed  or  forbidden.  He  treated  it  as  a  thing 
expedient  or  inexpedient.  And  so  foolish  had  been  the  conduct  of 
the  High  Church  bishops  and  clergy,  so  much  and  so  mischievously 
had  they  departed  from  their  true  province,  that  it  was  expedient  at 
that  moment,  Falkland  thought,  to  remove  the  bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords.  '  We  shall  find  them,'  he  said  of  the  High  Church 
clergy,  *  to  have  tithed  mint  and  anise,  and  have  left  undone  the 
weightier  works  of  the  law.  The  most  frequent  subjects,  even  in  the 
most  sacred  auditories,  have  been  the  jus  divinum  of  bishops  and 
tithes,  the  sacredness  of  the  clergy,  the  sacrilege  of  impropriations, 
the  demolishing  of  Puritanism.'  But  he  was  careful  to  add  :  *  We 
shall  make  no  little  compliment  to  those  to  whom  this  charge  belongs, 
if  we  shall  lay  the  faults  of  these  men  upon  the  order  of  the  bishops.' 
And  even  against  these  misdoing  men  he  would  join  in  no  injustice. 
To  his  clear  reason  sacerdotalism  was  repulsive.  He  disliked  Laud, 
moreover;  he  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  his  heat,  fussiness,  and 
arbitrary  temper.  But  he  refused  to  concur  in  Laud's  impeach- 
ment. 

The  Lords  threw  out  the  bill  for  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops. 
In  the  same  session,  a  few  months  later,  the  bill  was  reintroduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  during  this  time  the  attitude  of 
the  popular  party  had  been  more  and  more  declaring  itself.  The 
party  had  professed  at  first  that  the  removal  of  bishops  from  Parlia- 
ment was  all  that  they  wanted ;  that  they  had  no  designs  against 
episcopacy  and  the  Church  of  England.  The  strife  deepened,  and 
new  and  revolutionary  designs  emerged.  When,  therefore,  the  bill 
against  the  bishops  was  reintroduced,  Falkland  voted  against  it. 
Hampden  reproached  him  with  inconsistency.  Hampden  said,  that 
*  he  was  sorry  to  find  a  noble  lord  had  changed  his  opinion  since 
the  time  the  last  bill  to  this  purpose  had  passed  the  House ;  for 
he  then  thought  it  a  good  bill,  but  now  he  thought  this  an  ill  one.' 
But  Falkland  answered,  that  '  he  had  been  persuaded  at  that  time 
by  that  worthy  gentleman  to  believe  many  things  which  he  had  since 
VOL.  L— No.  1.  L 
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found  to  be  untrue,  and  therefore  he  had  changed  his  opinion  in 
many  particulars  as  well  as  to  things  as  persons.' 

The  king's  party  availed  themselves  eagerly  of  this  changed 
disposition  in  a  man  so  much  admired  and  respected.  They  pressed 
Falkland  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Crown,  and  to  take  office.  He 
was  extremely  loth  to  comply.  He  disapproved  of  the  policy  of 
the  court  party.  He  was  for  great  reforms.  He  disliked  Charles's 
obstinacy  and  insincerity.  So  distasteful,  indeed,  were  they  to  him, 
that  even  after  he  had  taken  office  it  was  difficult  to  him — to  him,  the 
sweetest-mannered  of  men — to  maintain  towards  Charles  the  same 
amenity  which  he  showed  towards  everybody  else.  Compliant  as  he 
was  to  others,  yet  towards  the  king,  says  Clarendon,  'he  did  not 
practise  that  condescension,  but  contradicted  him  with  more  blunt- 
ness  and  by  sharp  sentences;  and  in  some  particulars  (as  of  the 
Church)  to  which  the  king  was  in  conscience  most  devoted ;  and  of  this 
his  majesty  often  complained.'  Falkland  feared  that,  if  he  took  office, 
the  king  would  require  a  submission  which  he  could  not  give.  He 
feared,  too,  and  to  a  man  of  his  high  spirit  this  thought  was  most 
galling,  that  his  previous  opposition  to  the  court  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  for  its  aim  to  heighten  his  value  and  to  insure  his 
promotion.  He  had  no  fancy,  moreover,  for  official  business,  and 
believed  himself  unfit  for  it.  Hyde  at  last,  by  earnestly  pleading 
the  considerations  which,  he  thought,  made  his  friend's  acceptance 
of  office  a  duty,  overcame  his  reluctance.  At  the  beginning  of  1642 
Falkland  became  a  member  of  the  King's  Council,  and  Secretary  of 
State. 

We  approach  the  end.  Falkland  •'  filled  his  place,'  says  Clarendon, 
*  with  great  sufficiency,  being  well  versed  in  languages,  to  understand 
any  that  are  used  in  business  and  to  make  himself  understood.'  But 
in  August,  1642,  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  With  that  departure  of 
the  public  peace  fled  for  ever  Falkland's  own.  He  exposed  himself 
at  Edge-hill  with  even  more  than  his  ordinary  carelessness  of  danger. 
As  the  war  continued,  his  unhappiness  grew  upon  him  more  and 
more.  But  let  us  quote  Clarendon,  who  is  here  admirable : —  t.fc  «i 

From  his  entrance  into  this  unnatural  war,  his  natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity 
grew  clouded,  and  a  kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stole  upon  him  which 
he  had  never  been  used  to.  Yet  being  one  of  those  who  believed  that  one  battle 
would  end  all  differences,  and  that  there  would  .be  so  great  a  victory  on  one  side 
that  the  other  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  any  conditions  from  the  victor 
(which  supposition  and  conclusion  generally  sank  into  the  minds  of  most  men,  and 
prevented  the  looking  after  many  advantages  that  might  then  have  been  laid  hold 
of),  he  resisted  those  indispositions,  et  in  luctu,  bellum  inter  remedia  erat.  But 
after  the  king's  return  from  Brentford,  and  the  furious  resolution  of  the  two  Houses 
not  to  admit  any  treaty  for  peace,  tho^e  indispositions,  which^had  before  touched 
him,  grew  into  a  perfect  habit  of  uncheerfulness.  And  he  who  had  been  so  exactly 
easy  and  affable  to  all  men  that  his  face  and  countenance  was  always  present  and 
vacant  to  his  company,  and  held  any  cloudiness  and  less  pleasantness  of  the  visage 
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a  kind  of  rudeness  or  incivility,  became  on  a  sudden  less  communicable,  and  thence 
very  sad,  pale,  and  exceedingly  affected  with  the  spleen.  In  his  clothes  and  habits, 
which  he  had  minded  before  always  with  more  industry  and  neatness  and  expense 
than  is  usual  to  so  great  a  soul,  he  was  now  not  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent. 

In  this  mood  he  came  to  Newbury.  Before  the  battle  he  told  one 
of  his  friends  that  'he  was  weary  of  the  times  and  foresaw  much 
misery  to  his  country,  and  did  believe  he  should  be  out  of  it  ere 
night.'  But  now,  as  always,  the  close  contact  with  danger  reanimated 
him : — 

In  the  morning,  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon  action,  he  was  very  cheerful, 
and  put  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the  Lord  Byron's  regiment,  then  advancing 
upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both  sides  with  musketeers  ;  from 
whence  he  was  shot  with  a  musket  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the  instant 
falling  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found  till  the  next  morning ;  till  when 
there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a  prisoner,  though  his  nearest  friends, 
who  knew  his  temper,  received  small  comfort  from  that  imagination.  Thus  fell 
that  incomparable  young  man  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  having  so 
much  despatched  the  true  business  of  life  that  the  eldest  rarely  attain  to  that 
immense  knowledge,  and  the  youngest  enter  not  into  the  world  with  more 
innocency.  Whosoever  leads  such  a  life,  needs  be  the  less  anxious  upon  how  short 
warning  it  is  taken  from  him. 

He  fell  on  the  20th  of  September,  1643.  His  body  was  carried 
to  Great  Tew  and  buried  in  the  churchyard  there.  But  his  grave  is 
unmarked  and  unknown.  The  house,  too,  in  which  he  lived,  is  gone 
and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  stables  and  dovecote,  it  is  thought, 
existed  in  his  time ;  and  in  the  park  are  oaks  and  limes  on  which 
his  eyes  may  have  rested.  Falkland  left  his  estates,  and  the  control 
of  his  three  children,  all  of  them  sons,  to  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  happily  and  in  great  affection.  But  the  lands  of  Tew  and  Bur- 
ford  have  long  passed  away  from  his  family. 

And  now,  after  this  review  of  Falkland's  life,  let  us  ask  whence 
arose  that  exalted  esteem  of  him  whereof  Lord  Carnarvon  speaks,  and 
whether  it  was  deserved.  In  the  first  place,  then,  he  had  certainly, 
except  personal  beauty,  everything  to  qualify  him  for  a  hero  to  the 
imagination  of  mankind  in  general.  He  had  rank,  accomplishment, 
sweet  temper,  exquisite  courtesy,  liberality,  magnanimity,  superb 
courage,  melancholy,  misfortune,  early  death.  Of  his  accomplishment 
we  have  spoken.  And  he  was  accomplished,  nay  learned,'  '  with  the 
most  dexterity  and  address,'  says  Clarendon,  ?  and  the  least  pedantry 
and  affectation,  that  ever  man  who  knew  so  much  was  possessed  with, 
of  what  quality  soever.'  Of  his  amenity  we  have  .-  poken  also  ;  of  *  his 
disposition  so  gentle  and  obliging,  so  much  delighting  in  courtesy, 
that  all  mankind  could  not  but  admire  and  love  him  ; '  of  '  his  gentle- 
ness and  affability  so  transcendent  and  obliging,  that  it  drew  reverence, 
and  some  kind  of  compliance,  from  the  roughest  and  most  unpolished 
and  stubborn  constitutions,  and  made  them  of  another  temper  of 
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debate,  in  his  presence,  than  they  were  in  other  places.'  Equally 
charming  was  his  generosity  and  delicacy  to  all  who  stood  in  need  of 
help,  but  especially  to  those  'whose  fortunes  required,  and  whose 
spirits  made  them  superior  to,  ordinary  obligations.'  Such  is  Claren- 
don's euphemistical  phrase  for  poor  and  proud  men  of  letters.  His 
high-mindedness  is  well  shown  in  his  offer,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  to  resign  his  fortune  to  his  father.  Let  me  quote  another 
fine  instance  of  it.  He  never  would  consent,  while  he  was  Secretary  of 
State,  to  two  practices  which  he  found  established  in  his  office :  the 
employment  of  spies  and  the  opening  of  letters. 

For  the  first,  he  would  say,  such  instruments  must  be  void  of  all  ingenuousness 
and  common  honesty  before  they  could  be  of  use,  and  afterwards  they  could  never 
be  fit  to  be  credited  ;  and  no  single  preservation  could  be  worth  so  general  a  wound 
and  corruption  of  human  society,  as  the  cherishing  such  persons  would  carry  with 
it.  The  last  he  thought  such  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  that  no  qualification 
by  office  could  justify  him  in  the  trespass. 

His  courage,  again,  had  just  the  characters  which  charm  the 
imagination : — 

Upon  any  occasion  of  action,  he  always  engaged  his  person  in  those  troops 
which  he  thought,  by  the  forwardness  of  the  commanders,  to  be  most  like  to  be 
farthest  engaged.  And  in  all  such  encounters  he  had  about  him  an  extraordinary 
cheerfulness,  without  at  all  affecting  the  execution  that  usually  attended  them,  in 
which  he  took  no  delight,  but  took  pains  to  prevent  it  where  it  was  not  by  resistance 
made  necessary.  Insomuch  that  at  Edge-hill,  when  the  enemy  was  routed,  he.was 
like  to  have  incurred  great  peril  by  interposing  to  save  those  who  had  thrown  away 
their  arms,  and  against  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were  more  fierce  for  their  having 
thrown  them  away.  So  that  a  man  might  think,  he  came  into  the  field  chiefly  out 
•of  curiosity  to  see  the  face  of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood. 

At  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  when  Hyde 

passionately  reprehended  him  for  exposing  his  person  unnecessarily  to  danger,  as 
being  so  much  beside  the  duty  of  his  place  (of  Secretary  of  State)  that  it  might  be 
.understood  rather  to  be  against  it,  he  would  say  merely  that  his  office  could  not  take 
away  the  privilege  of  his  age,  and  that  a  secretary  in  war  might  be  present  at  the 
greatest  secret  of  danger ;  but  withal  alleged  seriously,  that  it  concerned  him  to  be 
more  active  in  enterprises  of  hazard  than  other  men,  that  all  might  see  that  his 
impatiency  for  peace  proceeded  not  from  pusillanimity  or  fear  to  adventure  his  own 
person. 

To  crown  all,  Falkland  has  for  the  imagination  the  indefinable,  the 
irresistible  charm  of  one  who  is  and  must  be,  in  spite  of  the  choicest 
gifts  and  graces,  unfortunate — of  a  man  in  the  grasp  of  fatality.  Like 
the  Master  of  Eavenswood,  that  most  interesting  by  far  of  all  Scott's 
heroes,  he  is  surely  and  visibly  touched  by  the  finger  of  doom.  And 
he  knows  it  himself;  yet  he  knits  his  forehead,  and  holds  on  his  way. 
His  course  must  be  what  it  must,  and  he  cannot  flinch  from  it ;  yet 
he  loves  it  not,  hopes  nothing  from  it,  foresees  how  it  will  end : — 

He  had  not  the  court  in  great  reverence,  and  had  a  presaging  spirit  that  the 
iing  would  fall  into  great  misfortune  ;  and  often  said  to  his  friend  that  he  chose  to 
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serve  the  king  because  honesty  obliged  him  to  it,  but  that  he  foresaw  his  own  ruin 
by  doing  it. 

Yes,  'for  the  imagination  Falkland  cannot  but  be  a  figure  of  ideal, 
pathetic  beauty.  But  for  the  judgment,  for  sober  reason  ?  Lord 
Carnarvon  insisted  on  the  salutary  example  of  Falkland's '  moderation.' 
The  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  could  not  go  to  the  Newbury  meeting, 
wrote  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  Falkland  '  is  one  of  the  few  examples 
of  political  eminence  unconnected  with  party,  or  rather  equally  con- 
nected with  both  parties ;  and  he  is  the  founder,  or  nearly  the 
founder,  of  the  best  and  most  enlightening  tendencies  of  the  Church 
of  England.'  And  Principal  Tulloch,  whose  chapter  on  Falkland  is 
perhaps  the  most  delightful  chapter  of  his  delightful  book,1  calls  him 
'  the  inspiring  chief  of  a  circle  of  rational  and  moderate  thinkers 
amidst  the  excesses  of  a  violent  and  dogmatic  age.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Spectator  pronounces  Falkland  to  have 
been  capricious  and  unstable,  rather  than  truly  moderate.  It  thinks 
that  '  he  was  vacillating,  and  did  not  count  the  cost  of  what  he  under- 
took.' It  judges  his  life  to  have  been  wasted.  It  says  that  '  the 
heart  of  moderation  is  strength,'  and  that  '  it  seems  to  us  easier  to 
maintain  that  either  Cromwell,  or  Pym,  or  Hampden,  or  Fairfax, 
presented  the  truer  type  of  moderation  than  Falkland.'  Falkland 
recoiled,  and  changed  sides  ;  the  others  recognised  the  duty  for  a  man 
'  to  take  strong  measures,  if  none  less  strong  will  secure  an  end  which 
he  deems  of  supreme  importance.' 

Severe,  too,  upon  Falkland,  as  might  be  expected,  is  the  Noncon- 
formist. It  talks  of  his  '  amiable  and  hesitating  inconsistency.'  It 
says  that  he  was  moved  by  '  intellectual  perception  and  spiritual 
sentiment '  rather  than  by  'moral  impulse,'  while  the  Puritan  leaders 
were  *  moved  mainly  by  moral  impulse.'  It  adds  that i  the  greatest 
reformers  have  always  been  those  who  have  been  swayed  by  moral 
feeling  rather  than  by  intellectual  conceptions,  and  the  greatest 
reforming  movements  have  been  those  accomplished  not  by  the 
enlightened  knowledge  of  a  few,  but  by  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  the 
many.'  The  Puritan  leaders  had  faith.  '  They  drew  no  complete 
picture  of  the  ideal  to  be  arrived  at.  But  they  were  firmly  and  fixedly 
resolved,  that,  come  what  might,  the  wrongs  of  which  they  were  con- 
scious should  not  be  endured.'  They  followed,  then,  the  voice  of 
conscience  and  of  duty  ;  '  and,  broadly  speaking,  the  voice  of  conscience 
is  the  voice  of  God.'  And  therefore,  while  Falkland's  death  *  has  a 
special  sadness  as  the  end  of  an  inconsistent,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
of  a  wasted  life,  on  the  other  hand  the  death  of  Hampden  was  a 
martyr's  seal  to  truths  assured  of  ultimate  triumph.' 

Truths  assured  of  ultimate  triumph  !     Let  us  pause  upon  those 
words.     The  Puritans  were  victors  in  the  Civil  War,  and  fashioned 
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things  to  their  own  liking.  How  far  was  their  system  at  home  an  em- 
bodiment of  '  truth '  ?  Let  us  consult  a  great  writer,  too  little  read. 
Who  now  reads  Bolingbroke  ?  asked  Burke  scornfully.  And  the 
right  answer  is,  so  far  as  regards,  at  any  rate,  the  historical  writings 
of  Bolingbroke  :  '  Far  too  few  of  us  ;  the  more's  the  pity  ! '  But  let 
us  hear  Bolingbroke  on  the  success  of  Puritanism  at  home  : 

Cavaliers  and  Koundheads  had  divided  the  nation,  like  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians. 
To  reconcile  these  disputes  by  treaty  became  impracticable,  when  neither  side 
would  trust  the  other.  To  terminate  them  by  the  sword  was  to  fight,  not  for 
preserving  the  constitution,  but  for  the  manner  of  destroying  it.  The  constitution 
might  have  been  destroyed  under  pretence  of  prerogative.  It  was  destroyed  under 
pretence  of  liberty.  We  might  have  fallen  under  absolute  monarchy.  We  fell  into 
absolute  anarchy. 

And  to  escape  from  that  anarchy,  the  nation,  as  everyone  knows, 
•swung  back  into  the  very  hands  from  which  Puritanism  had  wrested 
it,  to  the  bad  and  false  system  of  government  of  the  Stuarts. 

But  the  Puritan  government,  though  it  broke  down  at  home,  was 
.a  wise  and  grand  government  abroad.  No  praise  is  more  commonly 
heard  than  this.  But  it  will  not  stand.  The  Puritan  government, 
Cromwell's  government,  was  a  strong  government  abroad ;  a  wise 
and  true-sighted  government  abroad  it  was  not.  Again  let  us  hear 
Bolingbroke : — 

Our  Charles  the  First  was  no  great  politician,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  discern  that 
the  balance  of  power  was  turning  in  favour  of  France,  some  years  before  the  treaties 
•of  Westphalia.  He  refused  to  be  neuter,  and  threatened  to  take  part  with  Spain. 
Cromwell  either  did  not  discern  this  turn  of  the  balance  of  power,  long  afterward 
when  it  was  much  more  visible ;  or,  discerning  it,  he  was  induced  by  reasons  of 
private  interest  to  act  against  the  general  interest  of  Europe.  Cromwell  joined 
with  France  against  Spain ;  and  though  he  got  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk,  he  drove  the 
Spaniards  into  a  necessity  of  making  a  peace  with  France,  that  has  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  world  almost  fourscore  years,  and  the  consequences  of  which  have  welt 
nigh  beggared  in  our  times  the  nation  he  enslaved  in  his. 

Bolingbroke  deals  in  strong  language,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  real  imminent  danger  for  Europe,  in  Cromwell's  time,  was 
French  ambition  and  French  aggrandisement.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Cromwell  either  did  not  discern  this,  or  acted  as  if  he  did 
not  discern  it ;  and  that  Europe  had  to  bear,  in  consequence,  the 
infliction  of  the  Grrand  Monarch  and  of  all  he  brought  with  him. 

But  is  it  meant  that  the  Puritan  triumph  was  the  triumph  of 
religion — of  conduct  and  righteousness  ?  Alas  !  it  was  its  defeat.  So 
grossly  imperfect,  so  false,  was  the  Puritan  conception  and  presenta- 
tion of  righteousness,  so  at  war  with  the  ancient  and  inbred  integrity, 
piety,  good  nature,  and  good  humour  of  the  English  people,  that  it 
led  straight  to  moral  anarchy,  the  profligacy  of  the  Kestoration.  It 
led  to  the  court,  the  manners,  the  stage,  the  literature,  which  we  know. 
It  led  to  the  long  discredit  of  serious  things,  to  the  dryness  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  the  '  irreligion '  which  vexed  Butler's  righteous 
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soul,  to  the  aversion  and  incapacity  for  all  deep  inquiries  concerning 
religion  and  its  sanctions,  to  the  belief  so  frequently  found  now  among 
the  followers  of  natural  science  that  such  inquiries  are  unprofitable. 
It  led,  amongst  that  middle  class  where  religion  still  lived  on,  to  a 
narrowness,  an  intellectual  poverty  almost  incredible.  They  'entered 
the  prison  of  Puritanism,  and  had  the  key  turned  upon  their  spirit 
there  for  two  hundred  years.'  It  led  to  that  character  of  their  steady 
and  respectable  life  which  makes  one  shiver :  its  hideousness,  its 
immense  ennui. 

But  is  it  meant,  finally,  that,  after  all,  political  liberty  re-emerged 
in  England,  seriousness  re-emerged;  that  they  re-emerged  and  prevail, 
and  that  herein,  and  in  the  England  of  to-day,  is  the  triumph  of 
Puritanism  ?  Yes,  this  is  what  is  really  meant.  It  is  very  commonly 
believed  and  asserted.  But  let  us  imitate  the  society  of  Great  Tew, 
and  make  it  our  business  '  to  examine  and  refine  those  grosser  propo- 
sitions which  laziness  and  consent  make  current  in  vulgar  conversa- 
tion.' Undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  result  from  the  long  travail 
which  England  has  passed  through  between  the  times  of  the  Kenas- 
cence  and  our  own.  Something  has  come  of  it  all;  and  that  some- 
thing is  the  England  of  to-day,  with  its  seriousness,  such  as  it  is, 
with  its  undeniable  political  liberty.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  what 
we  have,  and  to  the  Puritans  for  their  share  in  producing  it.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  is  it  certain  that  the  England  of  to-day  is  the  best  ima- 
ginable and  possible  result  from  the  elements  with  which  we  started  at 
the  Eenascence?  Because,  if  not,  then  by  some  other  shaping  of  events, 
and  without  the  Puritan  triumph,  we  might  conceivably  have  stood 
even  yet  better  than  we  stand  now.  In  the  second  place,  is  it  cer- 
tain that  of  the  good  which  we  admittedly  have  in  the  England  of 
to-day — the  seriousness  and  the  political  liberty — the  Puritans  and 
the  Puritan  triumph  are  the  authors  ?  The  assumption  that  they  are 
so  is  plausible — it  is  current ;  it  pervades,  let  me  observe  in  passing, 
Mr.  Green's  fascinating  history.  But  is  the  assumption  sound  ?  When 
one  considers  the  strength,  the  boldness,  the  self-assertion,  the  in- 
stincts of  resistance  and  independence  in  the  English  nature,  it  is 
surely  hazardous  to  affirm  that  only  by  the  particular  means  of  the 
Puritan  struggle  and  the  Puritan  triumph  could  we  have  become  free 
in  our  persons  and  property.  When  we  consider  the  character  shown, 
the  signal  given,  in  the  thinking  of  Thomas  More  and  Shakspeare,  of 
Bacon  and  Harvey,  how  shall  we  say  that  only  at  the  price  of  Puri- 
tanism could  England  have  had  free  thought  ?  When  we  consider  the 
seriousness  of  Spenser,  that  ideal  Puritan  before  the  fanatical  Puritans 
and  without  their  faults  ;  when  we  consider  Spenser's  seriousness  and 
pureness,  in  their  revolt  against  the  moral  disorder  of  the  Renascence, 
and  remember  the  allies  which .  they  had  in  the  native  integrity  and 
piety  of  the  English  race,  shall  we  even  venture  to  say  that  only  at 
the  price  of  Puritanism  could  we  have  had  seriousness  ?  Puritanism 
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has  been  one  element  in  our  seriousness ;  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  our 
seriousness,  nor  the  best  in  it. 

Falkland  was  profoundly  serious.  He  was  '  in  his  nature  so  severe 
a  lover  of  justice  and  so  precise  a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  was  superior 
to  all  possible  temptations  for  the  violation  of  either.'  Far  from  being 
a  man  flighty  and  unstable,  he  was  a  man,  says  Clarendon,  constant 
and  pertinacious ;  '  constant  and  pertinacious,  and  not  to  be  wearied 
with  any  pains.'  And  he  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  born  constitutionalist, 
a  hater  of  '  exorbitances '  of  all  kinds,  governmental  or  popular.  He 
'  thought  no  mischief  so  intolerable  as  the  presumption  of  ministers  of 
state  to  break  positive  rules  for  reasons  of  state,  or  judges  to  transgress 
known  laws  upon  the  title  of  conveniency  or  necessity ;  which  made 
him  so  severe  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford  and  the  Lord  Finch,  con- 
trary to  his  natural  gentleness  and  temper.'  He  had  the  historic  sense 
in  politics ;  an  aversion  to  root-and-branch  work,  to  what  he  called 
'  great  mutations.'  He  was  for  using  compromise  and  adjustment,  for 
keeping  what  had  long  served  and  what  was  ready  to  hand,  but 
amending  it  and  turning  it  to  better  account.  'I  do  not  believe 
bishops  to  be  jure  divinoj  he  said ;  '  nay,  I  believe  them  not  to  be 
jure  divino?  Still,  he  was  not  disposed  to  '  root  up  this  ancient  tree.' 
He  had  no  superstition  about  it.  '  He  had  in  his  own  judgment,'  says 
Clarendon,  '  such  a  latitude  in  opinion,  that  he  did  not  believe  any 
part  of  the  order  or  government  of  it  to  be  so  essentially  necessary  to 
religion,  but  that  it  might  be  parted  with  and  altered  for  a  notable 
public  benefit  or  convenience.'  On  the  other  hand  :  '  He  was  never  in 
the  least  degree  swayed  or  moved  by  the  objections  which  were  made 
against  that  government  (episcopacy)  in  the  Church,  holding  them  most 
ridiculous  ;  or  affected  to  the  other  which  those  men  (the  Puritans) 
fancied  to  themselves.'  And  there  Episcopacy  and  the  Church  of 
England  had  been  for  agep,  and  it  was  the  part  of  a  statesman,  Falk- 
land thought,  rather  to  use  them  than  to  destroy  them.  All  this  is  in 
the  very  spirit  of  English  political  liberty,  as  we  now  conceive  it,  and 
as,  by  the  Ee volution  of  1688,  it  triumphed.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Puritans.  The  truths  assured  of  ultimate  triumph  were, 
then,  so  far  as  political  liberty  is  concerned,  rather  with  Falkland  than 
with  the  Puritans. 

It  was  his  historic  sense,  again,  which  made  him,  when  compromise 
was  plainly  impossible,  side  with  the  king.  Things  had  come,  and  by 
no  fault  of  Falkland,  to  that  pass,  when  the  contention,  as  Boling- 
broke  truly  says,  was  <  not  for  preserving  the  constitution  but  for  the 
manner  of  destroying  it.'  In  such  a  juncture  Falkland  looked  for  the 
best  power  or  purchase,  to  use  Burke's  excellent  expression,  that  he 
could  find.  He  thought  he  found  it  in  the  Crown.  He  thought  the 
Parliament  a  less  available  power  or  purchase  than  the  Crown.  He 
thought  renovation  more  possible  by  means  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Crown  than  by  means  of  the  triumph  of  the  Parliament.  He  thought 
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the  triumph  of  the  Parliament  the  greater  leap  into  chaos.  He  may 
have  been  wrong.  Whether  a  better  result  might  have  been  got  out 
of  the  Parliament's  defeat  than  was  got  out  of  its  triumph,  we  can 
never  know.  What  is  certain  is-  that  the  Parliament's  triumph  did 
bring  things  to  a  deadlock,  that  the  nation  reverted  to  the  monarchy, 
and  that  the  final  victory  was  neither  for  Stuarts  nor  Puritans.  And 
it  could  not  be  for  either  of  them,  for  the  cause  of  neither  was  sound. 
Falkland  had  lucidity  enough  to  see  it.  He  gave  himself  to  the  cause 
which  seemed  to  him  least  unsound,  and  to  which  'honesty,'  he 
thought,  bound  him ;  but  he  felt  that  the  truth  was  not  there,  any 
more  than  with  the  Puritans — neither  the  truth  nor  the  future. 
This  is  what  makes  his .  figure  and  situation  truly  tragic.  For  a 
sound  cause  he  could  not  fight;  he  could  only  fight  for  the  least 
bad  of  two  unsound  ones.  '  Publicans  and  sinners  on  the  one  side,' 
as  Chillingworth  said ;  '  Scribes  and  Pharisees  on  the  other.'  And 
Falkland  had,  I  say,  the  lucidity  of  mind  and  the  largeness  of  temper 
to  see  it. 

Shall  we  blame  him  for  his  lucidity  of  mind  and  largeness  of 
temper?  Shall  we  even  pity  him?  By  no  means.  They  are  his 
great  title  to  our  veneration.  They  are  what  make  him  ours ;  what 
link  him  with  the  nineteenth  century.  He  and  his  friends,  by  their 
heroic  and  hopeless  stand  against  the  inadequate  ideals  dominant  in 
their  time,  kept  open  their  communications  with  the  future,  lived 
with  the  future.  Their  battle  is  ours  too,  and  that  we  pursue  it  with 
fairer  hopes  of  success  than  they  did,  we  owe  to  their  having  waged  it 
and  fallen.  To  our  English  race,  with  its  insularity,  its  profound 
faith  in  action,  its  contempt  for  dreamers  and  failers,  inadequate  ideals 
in  life,  manners,  government,  thought,  religion,  will  always  be  a 
source  of  danger.  Energetic  action  makes  up,  we  think,  for  imperfect 
knowledge.  We  think  that  all  is  well,  that  a  man  is  following  '  a 
moral  impulse,  if  he  pursues  an  end  which  he  deems  of  supreme  im- 
portance.' We  impose  neither  on  him  nor  on  ourselves  the  duty  of 
discerning  whether  he  is  right  in  deeming  it  so.  Hence  our  causes 
are  often  as  small  as  our  noise  about  them  is  great.  To  see  people 
busy  themselves  about  Ritualism,  that  question  of  not  the  most 
strong-minded  portion  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  or  to  see  them  busy 
themselves  about  that '  burning  question '  of  the  fierce  and  acrimonious 
political  Dissenters,  the  burials,  leading  up  to  the  '  burning  question ' 
of  disestablishment — one  might  sometimes  fancy  that  the  whole  English 
nation,  as  in  Chillingworth's  time  it  was  divided  into  two  great  hosts 
of  l  Publicans  and  Sinners  on  the  one  side,  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
on  the  other,'  so  in  ours  it  was  going  to  divide  itself  into  two  vast 
camps  of  Simpletons  here,  under  the  command,  suppose,  of  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  and  of  Savages  there,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Henry  Richard.  And  it  is  so  notorious  that  great  movements  are 
always  led  by  aliens  to  the  sort  of  people  who  make  the  mass  of  the 
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movement — by  gifted  outsiders — that  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
implying  that  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  is  a  simpleton  or  Mr.  Henry 
Richard  a  savage.  But  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  raise  and  multiply 
in  this  country  a  third  host,  with  the  conviction  that  the  ideals  both 
of  Simpletons  and  Savages  are  profoundly  inadequate  and  profoundly 
unedifying,  and  with  the  resolve  to  win  victory  for  a  better  ideal 
than  that  of  either  of  them. 

Falkland  and  his  friends  had  in  their  day  a  like  task.  On  the 
one  hand  was  the  Eoyalist  party,  with  its  vices,  its  incurable  delusions ; 
on  the  other,  the  Puritans,  with  their  temper,  their  false,  old-Jewish 
mixture  of  politics  with  an  ill-understood  religion.  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  say  not  a  word  against  Hampden  in  his  honourable 
grave.  But  the  lovers  of  Hampden  cannot  forbear  to  extol  him  at 
Falkland's  expense.  Alas !  yet  with  what  benign  disdain  might  not 
Jesus  have  whispered  to  that  exemplary  but  somewhat  Philistine 
Buckinghamshire  squire,  seeJdng  the  Lord  about  militia  or  ship- 
money  :  <  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you  ?  ' 

No  ;  if  we  are  to  find  a  martyr  in  the  history  of  the  Great  Civil 
War,  let  it  be  Falkland.  He  was  the  martyr  of  lucidity  of  mind  and 
largeness  of  temper,  in  a  strife  of  imperfect  intelligences  and  tempers 
illiberal.  Like  his  friend  Hales  of  Eton,  who  in  our  century  will 
again,  he  too,  emerge,  after  having  been  long  obscured  by  the  Lauds 
and  the  Sheldons,  by  Owen  the  dreariest  of  theologians  and  Baxter 
the  king  of  bores — like  Hales,  Falkland  in  that  age  of  harsh  and 
rancorous  tempers  was  '  of  a  nature  so  kind,  so  sweet,  that  it  was 
near  as  easy  a  task  for  anyone  to  become  so  knowing  as  so  obliging.' 
Like  Hales,  too,  Falkland  could  say:  'The  pursuit  of  truth  hath 
been  my  only  care  ever  since  I  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  For  this  I  have  forsaken  all  hopes,  all  friends,  all  desires  which 
might  bias  me,  and  hinder  me  from  driving  right  at  what  I  aimed.' 
Like  Hales,  and  unlike  our  nation  in  general,  Falkland  concerned 
himself  with  the  why  of  things  as  well  as  the  what.  '  I  comprise  it 
all  in  two  words :  what  and  wherefore.  That  part  of  your  burden 
which  contains  what,  you  willingly  take  up.  But  that  other,  which 
comprehends  w hy,  that  is, either  too  hot  or  too  heavy;  you  dare  not 
meddle  with  it.  But  I  must  add  that  also  to  your  burden,  or  else  I 
must  leave  you  for  idle  persons  ;  for  without  the  knowledge  of  why, 
of  the  grounds  or  reasons  of  things,  there  is  no  possibility  of  not  being 
deceived.'  How  countless  are  the  deceived  and  deceiving  from  this 
cause  !  Nay,  and  the  fanatics  of  the  ivhat,  the  neglecters  of  the  why, 
are  not  unfrequently  men  of  genius;  they  have  the  temperament 
which  influences,  which  prevails,  which  acts  magnetically  upon  men. 
So  we  have  the  Philistine  of  genius  in  religion — Luther  ;  the  Philis- 
tine of  genius  in  politics — Cromwell ;  the  Philistine  of  genius  in 
literature — Bunyan.  All  three  of  them,  let  us  remark,  are  Germanic, 
and  two  of  them  are  English.  Mr.  Freeman  must  be  enchanted. 
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Let  us  return  to  Falkland — to  our  martyr  of  sweetness  and  light, 
of  lucidity  of  mind  and  largeness  of  temper.  Let  us  bid  him  fare- 
well, not  with  compassion  for  him  and  not  with  excuses,  but  in  confi- 
dence and  pride.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  his  ideal  of  lucidity  of  mind 
and  largeness  of  temper  conquers ;  but  it  conquers.  In  the  end  it 
will  prevail,  only  we  must  have  patience.  The  day  will  come  when 
this  nation  shall  be  renewed  by  it.  But  0  lime-trees  of  Tew,  and 
quiet  Oxfordshire  field-banks  where  the  first  violets  are  even  now 
raising  their  heads — how  often,  ere  that  day  arrive  for  Englishmen, 
shall  your  renewal  be  seen  ! 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 
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RECENT  SCIENCE. 

(PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  has  kindly  read,  and  aided  the  Editor  with  his  advice  upon,  the 

following  article.} 

THERE  has  been  of  late  much  lament  in  this  country  over  the  dearth 
of  original  research  in  chemistry,  and  German  chemists  have  been 
often  pointed  to  as  model  investigators.  From  Professor  Kolbe's 
article,  however,  entitled  '  Zeichen  der  Zeit,'  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Joui^nal  fur  praktische  Chemie,  we  find  that  Germany 
is  not  without  the  warnings  of  a  chemical  Cassandra.  If  the  younger 
men  continue  to  indulge  in  philosophical  speculation  instead  of  ap- 
plying themselves  to  solid  work,  the  Leipzig  Professor  foresees  the 
decadence  of  German  chemistry.  Professor  Kolbe  points  to  France 
as  the  country  where  real  chemical  research  is  at  present  being 
actively  carried  on,  and  this  leads  us  to  inquire  what  substantial 
additions  to  our  knowledge  have  recently  been  made  by  French  che- 
mists. Among  these  additions  we  may  perhaps  single  out  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  metal  as  sufficiently  interesting  to  form  the  subject 
of  our  first  note.  It  is  true  the  existence  of  this  metal  was  first 
made  known  many  months  ago,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have 
been  put  in  possession  of  full  details  respecting  the  preparation 
and  properties  of  the  element  and  the  characters  of  several  of  its 
compounds.1 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  August,  1875,  that  M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudron 
obtained  the  first  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  new  element  in  a 
substance  on  which  he  was  then  experimenting.  The  discovery  can 
hardly  be  called  accidental,  for  he  had  laboured  for  years  in  the  hope 
of  adding  to  our  list  of  elementary  bodies,  and,  after  repeated  failures, 
had  decided  to  operate  on  very  large  quantities  of  raw  material  in 
order  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  substances  which  might  exist  in, 
only  extremely  minute  proportion.  He  accordingly  worked  upon 
52  kilograms  (115  Ibs.  avoirdupois)  of  zinc  blende,  or  sulphide  of 
zinc,  from  Pierrefitte  in  the  Vallee  d'Argeles  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
was  ultimately  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  metal  which  he  has 

1  '  Sur  un  nouveau  m£tal,  le  Gallium.'     Par  M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudron.     A  finales 
de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  January  1877,  p.  100. 
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patriotically  called  Gallium.  Spectrum  analysis,  which  had  been 
so  fruitful  in  previous  discoveries  of  a  like  character,  was  the  agent 
that  first  revealed  the  existence  of  this  new  element.  To  show  the 
marvellous  subtlety  of  our  modern  methods  of  research,  we  may  say  that 
the  drop  of  liquid  in  which  gallium  was  first  detected  did  not  contain 
more  than  the  one-hundredth  of  a  milligram  of  the  metal.  Other 
minerals  were  examined  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  prolific  source 
of  gallium,  and  the  blende  of  Bensberg  on  the  Ehine  turned  out  to 
be  much  richer  than  that  of  Pierefitte.  A  yellow  translucent  blende 
from  the  Asturias  also  contained  a  notable  proportion,  but  all  the 
other  minerals  in  which  it  was  detected  are  excessively  poor.  Although 
the  metal  is  thus  seen  to  be  rather  widely  distributed,  it  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  in  extremely  small  quantity.  In  fact,  430  kilograms 
(948  Ibs.)  of  blende  have  yielded  not  more  than  one  gram  of  gallium, 
and  of  this  quantity  only  65  centigrams  have  yet  been  obtained  in  a 
free  state.  All  experiments  upon  this  precious  material  have  there- 
fore been  performed  under  the  disadvantage  of  dealing  with  exces- 
sively limited  resources. 

Without  following  the  tedious  processes  of  extracting  and  purifying 
the  metal,  we  may  remark  that  gallium  in  its  purest  condition  is  a 
malleable  metal,  exhibiting  a  grey-white  colour  and  a  brilliant  lustre, 
but  becoming  tarnished  in  moist  air  by  superficial  oxidation.  It  has 
a  remarkably  low  fusing-point  (30*15°  C.) — so  low,  indeed,  that  the 
metal  is  readily  melted  by  the  mere  warmth  of  the  hand.  When 
completely  fused,  the  silver-white  globules  may  be  preserved  in  a 
liquid  state  for  some  weeks,  even  at  temperatures  sinking  nearly  to 
zero.  At  a  red  heat  in  air  the  metal  is  not  volatilised,  but  merely 
suffers  superficial  oxidation.  Its  mean  specific  gravity  is  5*935 ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  nearly  six  times  as  heavy  as  water,  bulk  for  bulk. 
Cold  nitric  acid  does  not  appear  to  attack  it,  but  hydrochloric  acid 
freely  dissolves  it ;  and  it  is  also  soluble  in  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
with  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  The  combining  weight  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  determined,  but  several  compounds  of  the  metal  have 
been  prepared,  including  the  chloride  and  sulphate.  A  gallium-alum 
has  likewise  been  obtained  in  a  crystallised  condition,  which  shows 
that  it  is  isomorphous  with  the  ordinary  alums.  It  is  a  double 
sulphate  of  ammonium  and  gallium,  in  which  the  gallium  therefore 
appears  to  play  the  part  of  aluminium.  The  combining  capacity  of 
the  new  element  seems  thus  to  be  determined,  and  we  shall  probably 
not  far  err  in  assuming  that  the  chloride  of  gallium  is  represented  by 
the  formula  Ga2Cl6,  and  the  oxide  by  Gra203.  It  is  supposed  that  only 
one  oxide  exists. 

When  compounds  of  gallium  are  strongly  heated,  and  the  light 
emitted  is  examined  in  the  spectroscope,  it  is  seen  that  the  spectrum 
is  extremely  simple,  consisting,  in  fact,  of  two  violet  lines,  one  of 
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which,  distinguished  as  Ga  a,  is  very  strongly  defined  and  eminently 
characteristic.  We  may  remind  the  reader  that  gallium  is  the  fifth 
metal  which  has  been  discovered  by  the  modern  method  of  spectrum 
analysis.  In  1860  Profs.  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  discovered  caesium, 
and  in  1861  the  closely  related  metal  rubidium,  both  occurring  in 
the  mineral  waters  of  Diirkheim  in  Ehenish  Bavaria.  Mr.  Crookes, 
in  1861,  discovered  thallium  in  the  residue  from  a  sulphuric-acid 
chamber  in  the  Hartz  where  seleniferous  iron  pyrites  had  been  used ; 
and  in  1863  Profs.  Reich  and  Richter  proved  the  existence  of 
indium  in  the  zinc  blende  of  Freiberg  in  Saxony.  And  we  have 
just  seen  that  in  1875  M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudron  announced  the 
existence  of  gallium  in  certain  kinds  of  blende  from  the  Pyrenees. 
The  discoveries  have  been  divided,  it  will  be  observed,  between 
Germany,  England,  and  France — Germany,  however,  taking  the 
honour  of  finding  three  out  of  the  five  new  metals. 

Considerable  interest  naturally  attaches  to  all  researches  on  the 
rarer  metals,  and  we  therefore  gladly  call  attention  to  a  valuable 
investigation  on  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  glucinum,  recently 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Emerson  Reynolds,  of  Dublin.2  This  metal  has 
but  a  very  limited  distribution  in  nature,  existing  only  in  some  half- 
dozen  rare  minerals,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  emerald.  But 
emeralds  in  quantity  are  scarcely  within  reach  of  the  ordinary 
chemist,  and  consequently  it  is  not  often  that  we  hear  of  the  pre- 
paration of  glucinum.  There  are,  however,  certain  coarse  varieties 
of  emerald,  utterly  useless  for  the  purpose  of  the  jeweller,  which 
enjoy  a  much  wider  distribution  than  the  more  precious  varieties, 
and  which  are  found  even  in  the  British  Isles,  especially  in  the 
north-west  of  Ireland.  All  these  are  alumino-glucinic  silicates.  The 
coarser  and  less  finely  coloured  varieties  pass  under  the  name  of 
beryl,  and  hence  the  metal  glucinum  is  likewise  known  as  beryllium. 
The  Irish  beryls  occur  in  the  form  of  opaque  green  prismatic  crystals, 
shooting  through  the  granite  rocks  of  the  Gwebarra  Mountains 
in  county  Donegal,  and  are  also  found  more  sparsely  distributed 
through  the  granite  of  the  Mourne  Mountains  in  county  Down. 
Possessing  these  beryls,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Reynolds  that  the  Irish 
chemists  ought  to  improve  the  opportunity,  and  he  accordingly  set 
to  work  some  years  ago  to  collect  the  necessary  raw  material.  In 
this  way  he  managed  to  accumulate  3  kilograms  (about  6^-  Ibs.)  of 
drsssed  beryl,  from  which  he  prepared  350  grams  (about  5,400 
grains)  of  pure  glucinic  oxide.  By  acting  upon  this  oxide  with 
chlorine  at  a  red  heat,  in  the  presence  of  finely  divided  carbon,  a 

2  '  On  Glucinum ;  its  Atomic  Weight  and  Specific  Heat.'   By  J.  Emerson  Reynolds, 
M.D.     Philosophical  Magazine  (Taylor  &  Francis),  January  1877,  p.  38. 
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chloride  of  glucimim  was  obtained,  and  from  this  chloride  the  metal 
was  ultimately  reduced  by  the  action  of  sodium ;  the  process  being 
indeed  very  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  well- 
known  metal  aluminium.  Having  in  this  way  obtained  a  small 
coherent  mass  of  metallic  glucinum,  Dr.  Eeynolds  proceeded  to 
employ  it  in  the  attempt  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  this 
element.  The  chemical  equivalent  of  a  body  is  necessarily  obtained 
by  direct  experiment,  but  its  atomic  weight  is  determined  by  a 
variety  of  considerations  familiar  enough  to  chemists.  Admitting 
4*6  to  be  the  equivalent  of  glucinum,  the  question  remains  whether 
the  atomic  weight  is  a  multiple  of  this  equivalent  by  2  or  by  3 — 
whether  it  is  9'2  or  13-8.  If  the  latter,  the  only  known  oxide  of 
glucinum  must  resemble  alumina ;  if  the  former,  it  must  resemble 
magnesia.  Each  view  has  its  supporters,  and  as  there  are  chemical 
difficulties  involved  in  seeking  a  decision  Dr.  Keynolds  resorted  to 
a  well-known  physical  aid. 

It  was  long  ago  shown  by  the  eminent  French  physicists,  Dulong 
and  Petit,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Eegnault,  that  an  interest- 
ing relation  might  be  traced  between  the  specific  heat  of  a  body 
and  its  atomic  weight.  If  equal  weights  of  different  substances 
be  taken,  it  is  found  that  they  require  very  different  quantities  of 
heat  in  order  to  raise  their  temperature  to  the  same  extent ; 
each,  kind  of  matter  has,  in  fact,  its  own  specific  heat.  But  if, 
instead  of  taking  equal  weights  of  the  different  elements,  we  take 
quantities  in  proportion  to  their  several  atomic  weights,  then  it 
is  found  that  the  application  of  the  same  quantity  of  heat  produces 
in  all  an  equal  rise  of  temperature.  If  the  atomic  weight  be  high, 
the  specific  heat  is  low  ;  if  the  atomic  weight  is  low,  the  specific  heat 
is  high.  In  other  words,  the  specific  heat  multiplied  into  the  atomic 
weight  gives  a  constant  quantity,  and  to  this  product  we  apply  the 
term  atomic  heat.  It  is  true  there  appear  to  be  many  exceptions  to 
this  law,  but  the  exceptions  are  growing  fewer  and  fewer  as  our 
researches  become  more  refined.  In  seeking  to  determine  the  atomic 
weight  of  glucinum,  Dr.  Eeynolds  has  availed  himself  of  Dulong 
and  Petit's  law.  The  first  step  was  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of 
glucinum,  and  this  he  effected  by  means  of  a  calorimeter  not  unlike 
the  ingenious  little  instrument  devised  by  Bunsen  about  six  years 
ago.  Some  preliminary  experiments  with  silver  as  a  standard  sub- 
stance gave  Dr.  Eeynolds  the  number  6-157  as  the  atomic  heat  of 
silver.  Using  this  as  a  constant,  and  dividing  it  by  the  specific  heat 
of  glucinum,  determined  experimentally,  it  is  clear  that  the  quotient 
will  give  approximately  the  atomic  weight  of  glucinum.  .  In  this  way 
he  found  the  atomic  weight  to  be  9'2.  This  investigation  serves  to 
illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  chemist  is  frequently  driven  to  seek 
aid  from  the  researches  of  the  physicist. 
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Among  physical  researches  we  may  call  attention  to  some  inte- 
resting observations  recently  recorded  by  M.  E.  Becquerel.3  It  is 
well  known  that,  in  addition  to  the  bright  rainbow-tinted  band 
which  we  observe  when  a  beam  of  solar  light  is  decomposed  by  a 
prism  into  its  constituent  coloured  rays,  there  are  also  present  at 
both  ends  of  the  spectrum  other  rays  which  entirely  elude  observation 
by  the  eye.  Neither  the  violet  rays,  which  form  the  visible  limit  at 
one  end,  nor  the  red  rays,  which  form  a  similar  limit  at  the  other, 
represent  the  true  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  The  highly  refran- 
gible rays  beyond  the /violet  end,  so  potent  in  their  chemical  effects, 
may  by  certain  means  be  rendered  visible  ;  and  M.  Becquerel  has 
recently  shown  us  how  to  observe  the  ultra-red  region,  or  those  rays 
which  lie  outside  the  visible  spectrum  at  its  less  refrangible  end,  and 
which  are  generally  known  only  by  their  calorific  effects.  When 
certain  phosphorescent  substances  have  become  luminous  by  the 
action  of  the  violet  or  ultra-violet  rays,  this  luminosity  may  be  de- 
stroyed, wholly  or  partially,  by  exposure  to  the  ultra-red  rays.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  fact,  M.  Becquerel  proceeds  as  follows : — Two 
parallel  beams  of  solar  light  are  thrown  on  to  two  prisms.  One  of 
these  is  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  projects  its  spectrum  on  to  a 
phosphorescent  substance,  preferably  hexagonal  zinc-blende.  The 
second  prism,  which  is  of  flint-glass,  is  so  adjusted  that  only  the 
ultra-violet  part  of  its  spectrum  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  blende.  It 
is  then  seen  that  in  the  ultra-red  part  of  the  first  spectrum  the 
phosphorescence  excited  by  the  ultra-violet  part  of  the  second  spec- 
trum is  partially  destroyed,  but  not  uniformly,  so  that  alternat- 
ing dark  and  light  bands  are  exhibited.  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
entirely  new  method  of  studying  the  region  outside  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum.  It  has  been  found  by  this  means  that  the 
active  part  of  the  spectrum  extends  beyond  the  red  to  a  distance 
more  than  equal  to  that  between  the  lines  A  and  D  in  the  visible 
spectrum. 

There  is  perhaps  a  tendency  among  men  of  science  to  value 
rather  too  slightly  the  constructive  skill  of  the  philosophical- 
instrument  maker.  The  grand  collection  of  scientific  apparatus 
recently  got  together  at  South  Kensington  strikingly  reminded  us 
of  the  perfection  to  which  this  art  has  attained,  and  the  material  aid 
which  it  thus  renders  to  science.  An  induction-coil  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  power  has  recently  been  constructed  for  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode,  who  has  published  a  description  of  it  in  the  Philosophical 

3  '  Sur  1'Observation  de  la  partis  infra-rouge  du  spectre  solaire,  au  moyen  des 
effets  de  Phosphorescence.'  Par  M.  Edmond  Becquerel.  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique,  January  1877,  p.  5.  Also  HeiHcittcr  to  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  No.  1, 
1877,  p.  55. 
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Magazine,4  remarking-,  with  characteristic  generosity,  that  its  con- 
struction is  *  an  instrumental  feat  deserving  of  record  in  the  annals 
of  science.'  Since  the  time  when  Kuhmkorff  devised  his  powerful 
inductorium,  coils  of  this  kind  have  become  so  popular  that  the 
smaller  ones  are  almost  household  toys,  and  consequently  their  con- 
struction is  tolerably  well  known  even  to  the  unscientific.  There  is 
first  the  primary  coil  of  copper  wire,  wound  round  a  hollow  reel,  with 
its  enclosed  bundle  of  iron  wires  or  solid  iron  cylinder ;  then  the 
outer  bobbin,  or  secondary  coil  of  finer  copper  wire  carefully  wound 
around  tho  primary,  and  insulated  at»  every  turn  ;  and  finally,  as  an 
important  adjunct,  there  is  the  condensing  apparatus,  first  added  by 
M.  Fizeau.  In  the  gigantic  instrument  recently  constructed  for 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  by  Mr.  Apps,  all  these  parts  are  of  course  repre- 
sented, but  they  are  of  unusual  magnitude.  The  instrument  is  fur- 
nished with  two  primaries,  one  or  the  other  being  used  according  to  the 
character  of  the  experiment  to  be  performed.  The  one  used  for  giving 
long  sparks  consists  of  660  yards  of  copper  wire,  contains  1344  turns, 
wound  singly  in  six  layers,  and  weighs  55  Ibs. ;  whilst  its  core  consists 
of  a  bundle  of  iron  wire  67  Ibs.  in  weight.  The  second  primary  coil, 
which  would  be  employed  for  producing  short  thick  sparks,  or  for 
spectroscopic  purposes,  is  a  helix  of  504  yards  of  similar  copper  wire, 
wound  in  double  strand,  and  weighing  84  Ibs. ;  its  core  forms  a 
cylinder  of  iron  wire  weighing  as  much  as  92  Ibs.  It  is  notable  that 
this  primary  is  ingeniously  divided  into  three  separate  circuits,  which 
may  be  used  either  together  or  separately.  The  secondary  coil,  or 
that  through  which  the  induced  current  passes,  consists  of  the  vast 
length  of  280  miles  of  fine  copper  wire,  making  341,850  turns,  and 
so  carefully  insulated  that  the  instrument  has  been  successfully  tested 
with  as  many  as  70  cells  of  Grove's  battery.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  if  too  great  battery  power  be  employed,  the  insulation  may 
become  impaired,  and  the  coil  ruined ;  but  the  perfection  of  insulation 
in  the  instrument  under  description  is  proved  by  the  severe  test  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected.  With  30  quart  Grove's  cells,  a  spark 
42  inches  in  length  has  been  obtained.  From  experiments  made 
with  weaker  currents,  it  is  estimated  that  the  42-inch  spark  would 
be  capable  of  piercing  a  solid  slab  of  flint  glass  six  inches  in  thickness. 
It  may  be  well  supposed  that  when  a  current  from  this  powerful  coil 
is  transmitted  through  Griessler  vacuum  tubes,  an  illumination  of 
extreme  brilliancy  and  beauty  is  produced.  Experiments  already 
made  promise  important  results  in  the  study  of  the  remarkable  striai 
exhibited  in  the  light  of  vacuum  tubes. 

4  'Description  of  a  large  Induction   Coil.'     By  William   Spotlisvnode,  F.R.£. 
Philosophical  Mqgazine,  January  187",  p.  30. 
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In  astronomy  the  most  interesting  discovery  of  late  has  un- 
doubtedly been  that  of  a  new  star  in  the  constellation  Cygnus.  Most 
readers  will  remember  the  famous  star  of  1866,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Birmingham,  and  known  as  T  Coronas  borealis.  In  that  case  a  very 
small  fixed  star  suddenly  blazed  forth  and  attained  to  the  second 
magnitude  ;  then  slowly  faded,  with  alternations  of  brightness,  during 
several  months,  and  is  now  reduced  to  about  the  eleventh  magnitude. 
A  somewhat  similar  series  of  phenomena  has  been  presented  to  us, 
ten  years  later,  by  the  new  star  in  Cygnus.  This  was  first  detected 
on  the  24th  of  last  November,  at  5h.  41m.  P.M.,  by  Dr.  Julius 
Schmidt,  the  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Athens,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  diligent  observer  of  variable  stars.  The  stranger  was 
situated  near  p  Cygni,  and  no  star  in  this  position  had  been  visible 
on  the  last  clear  night  previously,  nor  is  any  such  star  recorded  in 
the  Bonn  Durchmusterung.  When  first  observed,  the  star  was  of 
the  third  magnitude,  and  presented  a  strong  yellow  colour.  Dr. 
Schmidt  immediately  communicated  his  discovery  to  Professor 
Littrow,  of  Vienna,  and  to  M.  le  Verrier,  of  Paris.  Unfortunately 
the  state  of  the  sky  did  not  permit  of  observations  at  Paris  until  the 
2nd  of  December,  when  the  Nova  was  reduced  to  the  fifth  magnitude 
and  appeared  of  a  green  colour.  M.  Cornu  carefully  studied  the 
spectrum  by  means  of  a  spectroscope  applied  to  the  eastern  equatorial 
of  the  Observatory,  and  obtained  some  interesting  results.  A  certain 
number  of  bright  lines  were  seen  on  a  faint  continuous  spectrum, 
which  was  almost  completely  interrupted  between  the  green  and  the 
blue,  so  as  to  consist  apparently  of  two  separate  parts.  The  principal 
bright  lines  correspond  to  those  of  hydrogen,  magnesium,  and  sodium, 
or  the  solar  element  helium.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that 
these  are  some  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  chromosphere  or 
luminous  envelope  around  the  sun,  whence  it  might  be  assumed  that 
the  new  star  possesses  an  atmosphere  similar  to  that  of  our  central 
orb.  M.  Cornu's  spectroscopic  observations  have  been  confirmed  by 
those  of  Cazin,  Secchi,  Vogel,  and  some  other  observers.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  star  rapidly  diminished  after  its  first  appearance,  so 
that  on  the  6th  of  December  it  was  reduced  to  the  sixth  magnitude, 
and  on  the  15th  of  December  to  the  seventh.  After  this  date  it  ceased 
to  be  visible  by  the  naked  eye,  and  continued  slowly  to  wane.  It 
is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  discovery  was  not  promptly 
transmitted  to  this  country,  for  the  appearance  of  a  temporary 
star  is  a  very  rare  phenomenon,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  much 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  rapid  variations  in  brilliancy  which  such  stars 
present. 

Turning  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  within  the  range  of  the  physical  geographer  is  that  relating 
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to  the  origin  of  inland  sheets  of  salt  water.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  these  lakes  must  have  had,  at  some  period  of  their  history  $ 
direct  communication  with  the  sea — that  they  were,  in  fact,  large 
pools  of  sea-water  occupying  depressions  that  had  been  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  ocean  by  an  elevation  of  the  land.  This 
hypothesis  obtained  wide  credence,  and  received  the  assent  of  such 
men  as  Pallas  and  Humboldt.  Of  all  these  inland  salt  seas,  the 
Dead  Sea  is  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable,  on  account  not  less 
of  its  excessive  degree  of  saltness  than  of  its  great  depression  below 
the  sea-level.  The  water  is  so  dense  that  a  gallon  of  it  weighs  as 
much  as  1 2£  Ibs.,  and  contains  in  solution  nearly  3^  Ibs.  of  mineral 
matter ;  while,  as  to  the  depression,  we  may  remark  that  the  surface 
of  the  lake  is  about  1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  origin  of  this  singular  lake  was  the  principal  question  that  the 
late  Due  de  Luynes  sought  to  set  at  rest  when,  about  ten  years  ago, 
he  started  an  expedition  to  Palestine.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  subject 
above  all  others  to  which  he  directed  the  attention  of  Dr.  Louis 
Lartet,  whom  he  attached  to  the  expedition  as  geologist.  After  most 
of  the  members  of  the  expedition,  including  the  Duke,  had  returned 
to  France,  MM.  Lartet  and  Vignes  were  left  in  the  East  to  complete 
their  study  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  On  M.  Lartet's  return  home 
he  was  generously  allowed  to  publish  the  results  of  his  researches  in 
the  shape  of  communications  to  the  learned  societies  of  Paris,  some 
of  which  were  even  reproduced  in  this  country.  Quite  recently, 
however,  the  narrative  of  the  exploration  has  been  published  in  full 
by  the  late  Due's  grandson,  the  Comte  de  Vogue,  and  Dr.  Lartet  has 
written  an  accompanying  volume  on  the  geological  work  of  the 
expedition.5 

Although  we  have  learnt  a  good  deal  about  the  characters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  surrounding  country  from  such  writers  as  De 
Saulcy,  Grove,  Lynch,  Poole,  Eobinson,  Stanley,  Van  de  Velde,  and 
others,  yet  we  have  no  scientific  work  on  the  subject  which  can  be  in 
any  way  compared  for  thoroughness  with  M.  Lartet's  fine  volume. 
Few  writers,  indeed,  have  given  the  results  of  strict  scientific  observa- 
tion, and  even  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country  have  been 
but  imperfectly  described.  Cool  scientific  investigation  shows  in 
fact  that  the  features  of  the  region  have  been  much  calumniated — 
that  instead  of  the  scene  of  horror  and  desolation,  with  evidences  of 
cataclysms  at  every  step  and  traces  of  volcanic  fire  stamped  upon 
almost  every  rock,  such  as  some  travellers  fancy  they  have  seen, 
we  find  in  reality  around  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea  well-stratified 
marly  beds  with  siliceous  nodules,  reminding  the  writer  rather  of  the 
strata  quietly  deposited  in  the  Paris  basin  than  of  the  chaotic 

5  Exploration,  yi:oloij\nne  de  la  Mer-Morte  en  Palestine  et  en  Idumtt'.    Fnr  J/>uis 
Lartet.     1'avis,  1877. 
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scenery  of  a  volcanic  country.  M.  Lartet  was  enabled  to  make  the 
complete  circuit  of  the  lake,  and  to  survey  the  basin  throughout  its 
entire  length,  thus  enjoying  opportunities  for  study  which  were  most 
unusual,  if  not  unique. 

It  appears  from  the  palaeontological  characters  of  the  most  recent 
marine  deposits  around  the  Salt  Lake  that  the  country  has  not 
been  submerged  beneath  the  sea  since  the  Eocene  period.  But 
prior  to  the  final  emergence  of  the  old  sea-bed,  even  before  the 
Cretaceous  strata  were  deposited,  the  submarine  rocks  had  been 
disturbed,  and  a  long  line  of  dislocation  established  in  a  north  and 
south  direction,  which  has  since  been  extended  by  other  disturbances. 
As  soon  as  the  new  land  was  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  rain  and 
running  water  began  to  work  along  this  old  line  of  fracture,  and 
ultimately  hollowed  out  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  fact  deter- 
mined the  present  configuration  of  the  country.  Where  the  depression 
was  greatest  the  water  would  naturally  accumulate,  and  a  lake,  fed  by 
the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  country,  was  formed  on  the  site  of 
the  Dead  Sea  as  far  back  as  Tertiary  times.  Having  no  outlet,  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  lake  would  be  adjusted  by  the  relation 
between  precipitation  and  evaporation,  being  higher  or  lower  accord- 
ing as  one  or  the  other  predominated.  Vast  deposits  of  gypseous  marl 
and  other  sediments  similar  to  those  of  the  Lisan  extend  around  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  as  they  were  evidently  deposited  by  its  waters 
they  indisputably  testify  to  their  former  height  and  extension.  It 
will  be  seen  that  according  to  this  view  the  Dead  Sea  has  always  oc- 
cupied a  closed  basin,  and  has  from  its  origin — probably  during  the 
Eocene  period — been  independent  of  any  communication  with  the 
ocean.  True,  the  old  lacustrine  deposits  show  that  the  waters  once 
stood  more  than  100  metres  above  their  present  level;  but  such  an 
elevation  as  this  would  be  insufficient  to  establish  communication 
either  with  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  from  which  the  lake  was 
always  separated  by  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  or  with  the  Eed  Sea 
on  the  south,  from  which  it  was  cut  off  by  a  zone  of  Cretaceous  rocks 
in  the  district  of  the  Arabah.  Possibly  the  water  of  the  lake  was 
originally  fresh,  but  has  gradually  acquired  salinity  from  the  brine 
springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  the  progressive  accumulation 
of  salts  consequent  upon  evaporation.  Many  of  the  neighbouring- 
marls  and  limestones  are  highly  saliferous,  and  have  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  the  saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  Dr.  Lartet  believes  that 
the  famous  hill  of  salt,  a  great  deposit  at  Djebel  Usdom,  has  con- 
tributed in  only  a  very  subordinate  degree.  It  is  notable  that  the 
waters  are  peculiarly  rich  in  bromine,  and  much  of  their  medicinal 
virtue  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  salts  containing  this  element. 
It  is  known  that  lepers  formerly  flocked  to  the  lake,  and  that  the 
water  was  actually  sent  to  Rome  for  the  use  of  wealthy  invalids.  Dr. 
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Lartet  remarks  that  if  the  Dead  Sea  had  been  situated  in  Europe, 
chemists  would  no  doubt  have  resorted  to  it  long  ago  as  a  commercial 
source  of  bromine  and  of  salts  of  potassium.  As  to  the  famous  bitumen 
of  Judea,  from  which  the  Dead  Sea  borrows  its  name  of  Lake  Asphal- 
tites,  our  author  believes  that  its  origin  is  connected  with  the  existence 
of  a  system  of  thermal  and  saline  springs  along  the  axis  of  disloca- 
tion of  the  basin.  Long  ages  after  the  formation  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
volcanic  action  was  working  at  the  north-eastern  part,  where  immense 
quantities  of  basalt  were  poured  forth,  while  eruptions  on  a  smaller 
scale  occurred  also  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea.  The  relics  of  this 
volcanic  activity  still  linger  in  the  form  of  hot,  saline,  and  bituminous 
springs  ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  ancient  deposits  of  the 
lake  are  destitute  of  bitumen.  But  it  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  origin  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  in  nowise  connected  with  such  volcanic 
phenomena. 

Some  half-dozen  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  David  Forbes  had  occa- 
sion to  lament  the  one-sidedness  of  the  views  taken  by  our  modern 
school  of  geologists  in  discussing  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  the  present  characters  of  the  earth's  surface.  With  the  effects 
of  denudation  constantly  before  their  eyes,  the  geologists  of  this 
country  have  not  unnaturally  been  led  to  attach  vast  importance  to 
the  ceaseless  working  of  such  agents  as  rain  and  river,  wind  and  wave. 
That  these  agents  have  played  a  most  important  part  in  sculpturing 
the  earth's  surface  into  its  present  diversity  of  features,  no  one  surely 
would  attempt  to  deny ;  but  Mr.  Forbes  urged,  with  considerable 
show  of  reason,  that  the  tendency  of  geological  thought  in  this 
country  was  to  dwell  unduly  upon  these  destructive  forces,  and 
consequently  to  overlook,  if  not  altogether  to  despise,  the  action  of  sub- 
terranean powers  by  which  new  matter  is  constantly  being  forced 
towards  the  surface,  and  thus  brought  within  reach  of  denuding 
forces.  Unless  counterbalanced  by  some  compensating  action,  the 
solid  surface  of  the  earth  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  destroyed  by 
subaerial  and  marine  denudation ;  the  physical  features  of  the  country 
would  be  slowly  effaced,  and  the  mountains  carried  piece  by  piece  into 
the  sea.  Were  it  not  then  for  some  internal  working  by  which 
matter  is  forced  upwards  from  below,  it  is  clear  that  the  surface  of 
the  earth  must  sooner  or  later  be  reduced  to  a  level  plain.  Professor 
Geikie  has  estimated  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  subaerial  denudation, 
these  islands  would  be  levelled  in  about  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
years.  Important,  therefore,  as  it  unquestionably  is  to  study  in  de- 
tail the  action  of  denuding  agents,  it  is  not  a  whit  the  less  important 
to  determine  the  operation  of  those  internal  agents  which  are  active 
in  the  work  of  upheaval  and  reconstruction,  and  thus  maintain  a  due 
balance  between  waste  and  renovation.  In  truth  a  geological  system 
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ignoring  volcanic  phenomena  would  be  as  absurdly  incomplete  as  a 
physiological  system  that  should  take.no  count  of  the  function  of  ali- 
mentation. Every  unbiased  geologist  will  therefore  seek  to  acquire 
familiarity  with  both  classes  of  phenomena,  and  to  carefully  appor- 
tion to  each  its  respective  share  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  most 
thorough-going  denudationist  will  not  deny  that  subterranean  forces 
are  actively  at  work  ;  nor  can  the  most  energetic  plutonist  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  effects  of  denudation.  Yet  Mr.  Forbes  was,  no  doubt, 
justified  in  holding  that  many  of  our  English  geologists  have  of  late 
years  shown  a  disposition  to  attach  a  trifle  too  little  weight  to  volcanic 
effects.  Familiar  with  volcanoes  in  many  lands,  and  a  resident  for 
years  in  South  America,  where  subterranean  action  is  rife  to  an  ex- 
tent frequently  unpleasant,  Mr.  Forbes  was  not  likely  to  overlook  the 
geological  importance  of  such  agents,  and  he  consequently  lost  no 
opportunity  of  insisting  on  the  magnitude  of  volcanic  phenomena  and 
the  importance  of  studying  igneous  rocks.  Now  that  Mr.  Forbes's 
voice  is  no  longer  heard,  it  is  well  that  some  younger  man  should  step 
forward  and  plead  on  behalf  of  his  favourite  subject.  We  conse- 
quently need  no  apology  for  calling  attention  to  Professor  Judd?s 
Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Volcanoes.0 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  interesting  parts  of  these  contribu- 
tions are  those  which  relate  to  the  origin  of  the  Alps.  The  structure 
and  formation  of  this  noble  chain  of  mountains,  with  its  wide-spread 
system  of  subordinate  ranges,  are  problems  which  have  long  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  geologists,  and  have  served  as  a  basis  for  many  a  warm 
discussion.  Old-fashioned  geologists  were  wont  to  regard  the  axis  of 
the  Alpine  chain  as  representing  a  primitive  formation — a  portion  of 
the  solid  surface  of  a  once  molten  globe  in  its  pristine  condition,  or  a 
set  of  deposits  thrown  down  from  the  turbulent  waters  of  a  still 
seething  sea.  Such  notions  have  long  since  passed  away,  and  we  now 
know,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  axial  portions  of  the  mountain  chain 
consist  mainly  of  stratified  rocks  deposited  during  various  geological 
periods — palaeozoic,  mesozoic,  and  tertiary — and  subjected,  long  ages 
afterwards,  to  mechanical  and  chemical  forces  by  which  they  have 
been  folded  and  otherwise  disturbed,  and  thus  brought  into  their  pre- 
sent crystalline  condition.  We  are  to  conceive  of  the  Alps  as  having 
been  formed  not  by  successive  deposition  of  sediments  upon  the 
flanks  of  an  ancient  axis  of  granite,  but  rather  by  the  upheaval  of 
masses  of  pre-formed  sedimentary  matter,  which  became  crumpled 
and  metamorphosed  by  the  action  of  masses  of  liquid  rock  forced  into 
their  midst.  Those  manifestations  of  subterranean  force  by  which 
the  Alps  have  been  formed,  so  far  from  being  of  very  ancient  date, 

s  A  second  series  of  papers  under  this  title  communicated  to  the  Geological 
Magazine  (Triibner  &  Co.)  in  the  course  of  the  year  1876,  and  recently  reprinted  for 
private  circulation. 
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are  comparatively  recent  events — so  recent,  indeed,  that  the  origin  of 
the  present  Alps  is  mainly  due  to  forces  which  have  operated  since 
the  deposition  of  the  clay  upon  which  London  stands. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  were  volcanic  outbursts  along 
the  line  of  the  Alpine  chain  as  far  back  as  the  Permian  period.  The 
products  of  these  ancient  eruptions  are  now  buried  beneath  many 
thousand  feet  of  younger  sedimentary  rocks,  and  are  seen  only  where 
they  have  been  laid  bare  by  denuding  forces,  as  in  Southern  Tyrol. 
There  we  have  the  well-known  quartz-porphyry  of  Botzen,  long  re- 
garded as  a  granite,  and  there  too  we  have  quartziferous  lavas 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  petrologist  as  examples  of  rocks  which 
exhibit  the  very  rare  association  of  a  plagioclastic  felspar  with  free 
quartz.  These  Permian  volcanoes  afford  us  the  earliest  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  line  of  weakness  in  the  earth's  crust  along  the 
direction  of  the  Alpine  chain.  That  they  were  active  on  an  enormous 
scale  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  vast  thickness  of  the  erupted 
material  still  preserved  to  us — a  thickness  of  more  than  9000  feet 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Botzen.  But  this  long-continued  period  of 
volcanic  activity  was  succeeded  by  one  of  quiescence  arid  subsidence. 
It  was  during  this  period  of  tranquillity  that  the  vast  thickness  of 
the  Alpine  Trias  was  deposited.  Thousands  of  feet  of  sandstone, 
limestone,  and  shale,  were  thus  formed,  associated,  however,  with 
volcanic  material,  showing  that  now  and  again  the  repose  of  the 
triassic  seas  was  rudely  broken,  and  that  the  old  subterranean  forces, 
though  much  abated,  had  not  altogether  died  out.  It  is  to  this 
period  that  we  must  refer  the  eruptions  which  threw  out  the  well- 
known  crystalline  rocks  of  Predazzo  and  Monzoni.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  is  a  characteristic  rock  termed  Monzonite,  which 
presents  a  decidedly  granitic  structure,  but  is  nevertheless  clearly  of 
eruptive  origin.  All  through  the  long  ages  during  which  the  Upper 
Trias,  Rhaetic,  Jurassic,  Tithonian,  Neocomian,  Cretaceous,  andNum- 
mulitic  formations  were  deposited,  the  Alpine  area  was  slowly  sub- 
siding, and  during  this  subsidence  vast  thicknesses  of  sedimentary 
strata  were  deposited.  It  has  been  shown  by  several  distinguished 
American  geologists  that  the  preliminary  stage  in  mountain-making 
consists  of  a  long-continued  depression  of  the  area,  and  consequent 
accumulation  of  a  great  thickness  of  strati  Bed  material.  Such  was 
clearly  the  case  in  the  history  of  the  Alpine  system.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Darwin  many  years  ago  that  areas  of  depression  are  not 
marked  by  volcanic  activity,  and  this  generalisation  is  supported  by 
the  study  of  the  origin  of  the  Alps.  During  the  Mesozoic  period, 
when  the  Alpine  area  was  subsiding,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
volcanic  outbursts,  but  in  the  Oligocene  period  there  was  a  marked 
pause  in  the  subsidence ;  elevatory  forces  came  again  into  play,  and, 
after  a  period  of  oscillation,  these  forces  acquired  the  ascendency, 
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and  in  the  Miocene  period  the  elevation  became  decided.  Regions 
which  are  subject  to  elevation  are  precisely  those  in  which  a  geologist 
expects  to  see  volcanic  activity,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  the 
Alpine  area,,  so  long  quiescent,  again  became  the  theatre  of  eruptive 
action,  although,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  exactly  along  the  old  line 
of  weakness.  That  line  had  indeed  become  strengthened  by  the 
great  thickness  of  stratified  rocks  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
trough.  Masses  of  rock  were  thus  elevated  in  Miocene  times,  and 
by  the  action  of  subaerial  forces  upon  these  rock  masses  the  present 
features  of  the  Alps  have  been  slowly  carved  out.  We  have  been 
led  to  refer  at  some  length  to  Professor  Judd's  papers  for  the  sake  of 
the  remarkably  clear  view  which  they  give  of  a  rather  difficult 
subject,  and  for  the  justice  and  moderation  of  the  writer's  opinions. 
Those  who  care  to  follow  more  closely  the  history  of  the  formation 
of  the  Alps  may  be  referred  with  confidence  to  a  work  published 
about  a  year  ago  by  Professor  Suess,  of  Vienna,  under  the  title  of  Die 
Entstehuny  der  Alpen. 

As  science  advances,  the  methods  of  investigation  become  more 
and  more  delicate,  and  thus  the  crude  results  obtained  in  the  early 
history  of  a  science  are  usually  displaced  in  its  later  stages  by  others 
more  refined  and  therefore  more  accurate.  Geological  investiga- 
tions offer  many  examples  of  such  progress.  Years  ago  a  geologist 
would  not  hesitate  to  name  a  rock  after  having  used  no  aid  to  his 
natural  sight  beyond  that  of  a  mere  hand-lens.  Now-a-days,  how- 
ever, if  he  does  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  rashness,  he  will  need  in 
many  cases  to  subject  his  specimen  to  careful  microscopic  scrutiny. 
He  has  indeed  to  tediously  grind  down  a  thin  section  of  the  question- 
able specimen  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  thin  to  admit  of  examina- 
tion by  transmitted  light.  This  searching  method  of  optical  analysis 
was  originally  due  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  and  has  since 
been  actively  pursued  by  a  number  of  petrographers  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  As  an  example  of  some  of  the  most  recent  results  of 
microscopic  petrography,  we  may  refer  to  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr. 
J.  Arthur  Phillips,  read  before  the  Geological  Society  on  the  7th  of 
February. 

This  paper  dealt  with  the  chemical  and  mineralogical  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  certain  eruptive  rocks  in  North  Wales,  and 
deserves  to  be  selected  as  a  typical  example  of  the  results  of  combin- 
ing chemical  with  microscopical  research.  At  Penmaemnawr,  about 
six  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Conway,  in  Carnarvonshire,  there  is  a 
great  mass  of  felspathic  rock,  which  has  burst  through  the  surrounding 
palaeozoic  strata,  and  forms  a  huge  boss  rising  to  a  height  of  m  or 
than  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  toughest  portions  of  this 
rock  have  been  extensively  quarried  for  use  as  a  building-stone  and 
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also  as  a  material  for  paving  sets.  Different  varieties  of  the  stone, 
taken  from  quarries  in  different  parts  of  the  mountain,  are  found  to 
be  merely  modifications  of  one  eruptive  rock.  This  rock  appears  to 
consist  principally  of  a  triclinic  felspar  and  hornblende,  with  magne- 
tite, and  in  some  specimens  grains  of  free  silica  in  the  form  of  quartz. 
It  conies  close  to  some  of  the  so-called  trachy-dolerites,  but  as  it  con- 
tains hornblende  and  no  augite  Mr.  Phillips  proposes  to  distinguish 
it  as  a  trochy-diomte. 

As  an  example  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  crystalline  rocks, 
and  in  which  the  natural  moisture  percolating  through  the  rock,  or 
the  '  quarry  water,'  probably  plays  an  important  part,  Mr.  Phillips 
calls  attention  to  the  curious  rock  known  as  uralite-porphyiy.  Ura- 
lite  was  the  name  given  many  years  ago  by  the  late  (rustav  Rose  to  the 
peculiar  crystals  in  certain  rocks  from  the  Ural  Mountains  in  which 
hornblende  appeared  to  take  the  place  of  augite,  the  crystals  having 
in  fact  the  form  of  the  original  augite,  but  the  general  characters  of 
hornblende.  This  altered  mineral  occurs  also  in  the  uralite-porphyry 
of  Predazzo  in  Tyrol,  and  in  a  similar  rock  in  the  Mawddach  valley, 
near  Dolgelly.  Mr.  Phillips  has  examined  the  Welsh  rock,  and  finds 
the  crystals  of  uralite  undergoing  alteration  around  their  margins,  so 
that  the  forms  gradually  lose  their  definition,  and  as  the  change  pro- 
gresses from  without  inwards  the  crystals  become  less  and  less  dis- 
tinct until  they  finally  vanish  in  a  cloud-like  mass.  The  use  of  the 
microscope  thus  offers  us  an  insight  into  the  successive  changes  which 
go  on  within  the  very  heart  of  the  solid  rock — changes  which  consist 
mainly  in  the  decomposition  of  one  component  mineral  and  the  for- 
mation of  another,  and  which  make  up  what  we  may  not  inaptly  call 
the  *  life '  of  the  rock. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  confined  to  those  branches  of 
science  which  deal  with  inorganic  nature.  It  remains  to  notice  the 
recent  progress  of  the  biological  sciences. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Professor  Burdon-Sanderson  made,  a 
short  time  since,  a  series  of  observations  upon  the  electrical  condi- 
tion of  the  leaf  of  Dioncca  muscipula,  the  Venus's  fly-trap.  He 
found  that,  as  in  the  muscles  of  animals,  an  electrical  current  exists 
in  the  leaf  in  its  unexcited  state,  and  that,  during  excitation,  the 
current  is  reduced  in  intensity  or  undergoes  a  negative  variation. 
The  results  of  an  investigation  of  a  similar  nature  have  just  been 
published  by  Mr.  Yule,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,7  who  has  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  like  conditions  in  the  fruit  of  Mortwrdica 
elaterium,  a  plant  of  the  cucumber  family.  The  fruit  in  question  is 
gourd-like,  about  two  inches  in  length,  and,  when  ripe,  separates  from 

7  Journal  of  Anatonnj  and  Physiology,  vol.  xi.  part  2,  January  1877. 
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its  peduncle,  leaving  a  small  hole  through  which  the  seeds  are  expelled 
with  such  violence  as  sometimes  to  be  shot  off  to  a  distance  of  fifteen 
feet,  the  fruit  at  the  same  time  undergoing  a  marked  diminution  in 
size.  Mr.  Yule  found  that,  in  most  cases,  the  breech  of  the  fruit,  or 
the  end  farthest  from  the  peduncle,  was  positive  to  the  centre — so  that 
the  direction  of  the  current  is  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  a  muscle 
—and  that  a  veiy  considerable  negative  variation  took  place  at  the 
moment  of  dehiscence. 

The  Foraminifera — those  favoured  organisms  which,  next  to  Dia- 
toms and  Podura  scales,  have  always  been  among  the  most  cherished 
objects  of  worship  with  the  believing  microscopist — have  had  a 
zoological  history  almost  as  chequered  as  that  of  the  sponges  and 
zoophytes.  From  having  been  looked  upon  by  Ehrenberg  and 
D'Orbigny  as  minute  cephalopods,  they  have  come  to  take  the  lowest 
room  in  the  animal  series,  as  Protozoa  of  the  simplest  type.  So 
simple  indeed  is  their  structure  that  Haeckel  denies  them  altogether 
a  place  among  animals,  and  relegates  them  to  his  no-man's-land,  the 
JRegnum  Protisticum. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  structure, 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  investigated  by  such  men  as  Max 
Schultze  in  Germany,  and  Carpenter,  W.  K.  Parker,  and  Rupert  Jones 
in  England,  certain  important  points  in  their  morphology  have  been 
overlooked,  and  their  true  place  in  the  scale  of  being  lias  consequently 
been  mistaken.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  hitherto  considered  that  these 
fabricators  of  the  exquisite  shells,  by  which  alone  the  group  is  usually 
known,  have  not  attained  to  the  complexity  of  a  simple  cell,  but 
consist  of  a  mere  lump  of  protoplasm  devoid  of  even  a  nucleus, 
and  hence  simpler,  in  a  morphological  sense,  than  an  amoeba  or  a 
colourless  blood- corpuscle.  But,  by  the  judicious  use  of  reagents, 
especially  of  chromic  acid  and  carmine,  two  Cferman  observers,  Franz 
Eilhard  Schulze  and  Hertwig,8  have,  independently,  discovered  in  many 
forms  undoubted  nuclei,  and  have  thereby  raised  the  Foraminifera 
from  the  group  of  Monera,  or  animals  wholly  devoid  of  an  internal 
structure  ascertainable  even  by  the  highest  power  of  the  microscope, 
to  that  of  Endoplastica,  or  creatures  in  which  the  first  indication  of 
visible  structure,  the  nucleus,  has  appeared.  In  other  words,  a  single 
Foraminifer  is  not  a  cytode,  but  a  cell.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  In 
some  species  several  nuclei  were  found ;  sometimes  each  of  the  con- 
stricted masses  into  which  the  animals  are  divided,  and  which  corre- 
spond with  the  chambers  of  the  shell,  was  found  to  have  its  own 


8  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  January  1877.  Schulze 's  original 
paper  is  in  the  Archiv  fur  wiihr.  Anat.,  Bd.  xiii. ;  Hertwig's  in  the  Jermixehe  Zeit- 
scltrift,  Bd.  x. 
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nucleus ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  two  or  three 
nuclei  to  a  chamber.  Now  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  the  first 
step  in  the  division  of  an  egg-cell,  and  therefore  in  the  formation  of 
one  of  the  many-celled  higher  animals,  is  the  division  of  the  nucleus 
into  two  distinct  parts,  this  being  followed  by  the  division  of  the 
protoplasm  into  two  masses,  one  corresponding  to  each  nucleus.  So 
that  it  appears  as  if  the  Fwaminifera,  were  not  only  not  cytodes,  but 
were  even  on  the  very  point  of  becoming  multicellular,  having  taken 
the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a  tissue  out  of  a  cell. 

Mr.  Romanes  has  recently  communicated  to  the  Linnsean  Society 
a  further  series  of  his  researches  on  the  nervous  system  of  jelly-fish  ; 
his  former  work  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  first  beginnings  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  consequently  on  the  probable  phylogenetic 
origin  of  the  nervous  system,  and  his  new  results  are  if  possible  more 
remarkable  than  former  ones.  In  a  new  species  of  Medusa,  which, 
in  allusion  to  its  habits,  he  has  called  Tiaropsis  indicant,  Mr. 
Romanes  has  found  that,  when  any  point  of  the  edge  of  the  bell  is 
touched,  the  manubrium,  or  long  tubular  stomach  which  hangs  down 
from  the  apex  of  the  bell  like  u  clapper,  and  bears  the  mouth  at  its 
opposite  extremity,  moves  over  to  the  point  touched,  and  does  this 
with  absolute  and  unvarying  certainty,  never  missing  the  point  to  which 
the  stimulus  was  applied.  When  a  horizontal  cut  is  made  in  the 
bell  of  this  Medusa,  and  the  margin  of  the  bell  irritated  below  the 
point  of  section,  a  very  curious  result  follows  ;  the  manubrium  moves 
from  side  to  side  in  an  indeterminate  way,  evidently  not  knowing 
where  to  feel  for  the  irritating  body.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
impulse,  being  prevented  by  the  cut  from  travelling  directly  upwards 
to  the  manubrium,  is  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  bell,  and  so  reaches 
the  manubrium  from  many  points  instead  of  a  single  one.  This 
shows  conclusively,  what  the  most  careful  histological  investigation 
fully  bears  out,  that,  in  the  bell  of  the  Medusa,  there  are  as  yet  no 
tracks  of  tissue  definitely  marked  out  as  nerves,  but  only  certain  more 
or  less  well-defined  lines  along  which  a  nervous  impulse  travels  more 
easily  than  by  any  other  road,  but  from  which  an  impediment  makes 
it  deviate  into  other  channels. 

Another  species  of  Medusa  (Tiaropsis  polydiademata}  was  found 
to  be  perfectly  sensible  to  luminous  impressions.  When  suddenly 
exposed  to  light  it  underwent  a  long-sustained  spasm  of  the  same 
nature  as  was  produced  by  any  other  form  of  stimulation.  When  the 
margin  of  the  bell,  in  which  nerve-cells  are  now  known  to  exist,  was 
cut  off,  the  remainder  of  the  animal  was  perfectly  insensible  to  light, 
while  the  excised  margin  reacted  as  vigorously  as  ever.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Romanes  found  that  a  flash  of  light  must  be  of  at  least  one 
second's  duration  to  produce  an  effect,  and  that  the  Medusa,  like  our- 
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selves,  was  only  affected  by  rays  from  the  luminous  portion  of  the 
spectrum  ;  ultra-red  and  ultra-violet  rays  were  wholly  without  effect 
upon  it. 

A  curious  and  interesting  set  of  observations  has  lately  been  re- 
corded 9  by  Surgeon-Major  Day  on  certain  Indian  fishes  which  are 
truly  amphibious — that  is  to  say,  possess  the  means  of  breathing  air 
direct,  and  not  only  air  dissolved  in  water.  Every  one  knows  more 
or  less  about  the  *  climbing  perch '  (Anabas),  which  is  able  to  sustain 
life  for  a  considerable  time  out  of  water,  and  even  to  traverse  con- 
siderable tracts  of  country  in  search  of  its  native  element  during  the 
dry  season ;  but  the  degree  of  amphibiousness  of  this  and  other  fish 
has  never  been  properly  appreciated.  Mr.  Day  placed  an  ordinary 
carp  and  an  Ophiocephalus,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
amphibious  fish,  in  a  glass  globe  together,  fixing  a  net  some  two 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  the  fish  were  pre- 
vented from  rising.  Under  these  circumstances  the  carp  swam 
about  as  usual  for  any  length  of  time,  but  the  Ophiocephalus  made 
the  most  vigorous  and  frantic  efforts  to  reach  the  surface,  and,  if 
not  released,  died  of  asphyxia  in  from  twenty  minutes  to  two  hours. 
Another  trial  was  made  by  tying  a  bandage  round  the  head  of  the 
same  two  fish  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  all  egress  of  water  by  the 
gill-slits ;  this  time  '  the  carp  it  was  that  died,'  the  Ophiocephalus 
showed  no  signs  of  discomfort. 

These  amphibious  fish  owe  their  air-breathing  power  to  a  pair  of 
large  cavities,  one  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  above  the  gills ;  the 
cavities  open  into  the  mouth,  and  their  walls  are  supplied  with 
impure  blood  from  the  arteries  immediately  connected  with  the 
heart :  which  impure  blood,  exchanging  its  waste  products  for  oxygen 
in  the  respiratory  sac,  is  taken  to  the  aorta  in  a  purified  condition. 
The  sacs,  consequently,  are,  as  far  as  the  work  they  do  is  concerned, 
lungs ;  but  in  a  morphological  sense  they  are  not  lungs  at  all,  for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  purified  blood  from  a  lung  is  always  returned 
directly  to  the  heart,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  study  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  clearly  shows  that  the  lungs  of  the  higher  animals  are 
.  represented  by  the  swim-bladder  of  ordinary  fish.  Two  fish,  in  fact, 
the  mud-fish  (Lepidosiren)  of  Africa  and  South  America,  and  the 
Ceratodus  of  Australia,  have  an  air-bladder,  the  blood  from  which 
is  returned  in  a  purified  condition  to  the  heart,  and  which  is  there- 
fore, morphologically  as  well  as  physiologically,  a  lung. 

A  sort  of  hint  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  specialisation  of  the  air- 
bladder  into  a  lung  may  have  taken  place  is  furnished  by  an  experi- 
ment mentioned  by  Armand  Mtreau  in  his  elaborate  paper  on  the 

9  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Linnaean  Society  on  January  18. 
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functions  of  the  air-bladder.10  He  took  a  number  of  perch  from  the 
same  river,  killed  some  of  them  at  once,  and  put  the  rest  into  a  vessel, 
the  water  in  which  was  not  changed ;  in  the  former  he  found  by 
analysis  that  the  air  of  the  swim-bladder  contained  19  to  25  per  cent, 
of  oxygen.  The  fish  placed  in  a  small  quantity  of  stagnant  water 
died  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and,  in  them,  the  swim-bladder 
was  found  to  contain  95  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  5  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid,  all  its  oxygen  having  been  used  up  for  breathing  pur- 
poses as  that  in  the  water  became  exhausted. 

Thus  the  curious  result  is  arrived  at,  that  Nature  has,  so  to  say, 
tried  two  distinct  plans  for  converting  fishes  into  air-breathers.  The 
most  successful  way  has  been  to  appropriate  the  swim-bladder  for  the 
purpose  of  a  respiratory  organ.  We  say  most  successful,  because  it  is  by 
the  gradual  modification  of  the  swim-bladder  that  the  perfect  lungs 
of  the  bird  and  mammal  have  been  produced.  But  another  plan  has 
also  been  tried ;  the  swim-bladder  being  left  in  its  usual  condition, 
as  in  the  Ophiocephalus,  special  offshoots  of  the  throat  have  been 
made  to  perform  precisely  the  same  function  as  the  lung  of  Lepido- 
siren  or  Ceratodus.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe  to  what  a  marvellous 
state  of  perfection  this  comparatively  unsuccessful  air-breathing  organ 
has  attained,  and  how,  contemporaneously  with  its  perfection,  the 
gills  have  lost  their  virtue ;  for  an  Anabas  or  an  Ophiocephalus  will 
not  only  live  for  days  out  of  the  water  in  half-dry  mud  flats,  but  the 
latter  fish,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  exist  for  more  than  an  hour  or 
two  without  a  direct  supply  of  air,  and  Anabas,  according  to  Dr. 
Dobson,  is  drowned  as  easily  as  a  dog. 

The  stages  by  which  double-breathers  may  have  been  converted 
into  true  air-breathers  by  the  gradual  loss  of  the  gills  are  exhibited 
by  the  life-history  of  the  Mexican  gilled  salamander  or  axolotl. 

The  curious  occasional  metamorphosis  undergone  by  this  animal 
has  been  known  since  18G7,  when  Dumeril  communicated  to  the 
French  Academy  the  extraordinary  fact  that,  out  of  the  many  hundred 
axolotls  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  thirty  had  lost  their  gills,  for- 
saken the  water  for  the  land,  and  assumed  the  form  of  what  had 
hitherto  been  considered  the  distinct  genus  Amblystoma,  this  Am- 
blystoma  being  a  true  land  salamander,  breathing  air  only  by  lungs. 
This  announcement  naturally  created  great  interest,  not  because  a 
water-breathing  salamander  had  changed  into  an  air-breather,  for  this 
process  may  be  seen  any  spring  in  the  case  of  the  common  newt,  but 
because  the  gilled  larval  form  was  capable  of  reproduction,  and  had 
therefore  naturally  been  considered  as  an  adult. 

No  cause  whatever  could  be  assigned  for  this  sudden  assumption 
of  a  higher  mode  of  life,  for  the  metamorphosed  axolotls  had  been 
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exposed  to  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  their  unconverted  fellows. 
Dumeril  tried  the  experiment  of  cutting  off  the  gills  of  an  ordinary 
axolotl  to  see  if  this  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  desired 
change,  but  the  animal  only  produced  a  new  set  of  gill-tufts,  and 
stuck  pertinaciously  to  its  old  habits. 

Lately,  however,  the  attempt  has  been  made  again  by  a  German 
lady,  Fraulein  Marie  von  Chauvin,11  who  has  overcome  all  difficulties, 
and  triumphantly  evolved  Amblystoma,  out  of  more  than  one  axolotl. 
This  she  accomplished,  not  by  any  such  violent  measures  as  excision 
of  the  gills,  but  by  gradually  accustoming  the  animal  to  life  on  land, 
and  by  paying  the  greatest  attention,  throughout  the  whole  process,  to 
its  health  and  diet. 

Five  strong  and  hearty  animals  were  selected  for  the  experiment, 
and  were,  at  first,  not  quite  covered  with  water.  As  they  did  not 
thrive  under  these  circumstances,  the  supply  of  water  was  increased, 
and,  after  their  usual  health  was  restored,  they  were  kept  in  shallow 
water  during  the  day  and  in  deep  water  at  night.  They  now  throve 
perfectly  well,  but  not  only  showed  no  disposition  to  metamorphosis, 
but  actually  retrogressed  in  development.  They  were  therefore  put  on 
land  as  they  were,  gills  and  all,  but  the  change  seemed  to  have  any- 
thing but  a  favourable  effect  on  them ;  they  lost  all  appetite ;  and  free 
cutaneous  respiration,  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  an  amphibian, 
was  hindered  by  particles  of  earth  and  moss  sticking  to  their  slimy 
skins.  A  tepid  bath  twice  a  day  remedied  this  last  difficulty,  but 
then  the  skin  dried  so  rapidly  that  the  process  of  casting  it  was 
hindered,  and  eventually  they  were  kept  moist  with  wet  moss  after 
their  bath.  The  feeding  difficulty  Fraiilein  von  Chauvin  overcame  in 
a  most  ingenious  way,  by  thrusting  an  earth-worm,  head  first,  into 
the  axolotl's  mouth,  and  then  pinching  the  wornrs  tail  until  it 
wriggled  so  far  down  that  the  axolotl  was  compelled  to  finish  the 
process.  But,  even  with  this  assistance,  some  of  the. animals  proved 
so  refractory  as  actually  to  reject  the  half-swallowed  worm,  having 
evidently  made  up  their  minds  to  die  rather  than  submit  and 
improve.  Three,  out  of  the  five  specimens  chosen,  carried  this  pro- 
pensity to  fasting  to  such  an  extent  that  the  natural  result  followed— 
they  died  after  having  lived  about  fifty  days  on  land.  At  the  time 
of  their  death,  however,  the  gill-tufts,  the  tail-fin,  and  other  larval 
characteristics  were  already  much  reduced. 

The  two  remaining  specimens  were  more  satisfactory,  and  showed 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  gill-tufts  and  tail-fin  after  they 
had  lived  a  few  days  on  land ;  before  long  the  atrophy  of  the  gills  had 
gone  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  axolotl,  when  placed  in  water,  dis- 
played his  plumes  as  before,  but  seemed  unable  to  breathe  by  their 
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means,  and  soon  used  every  effort  to  regain  the  land.  Friiulein  von 
Chauvin  makes  the  suggestive  remark  that  the  gills  and  tail-fin  seemed 
to  shrive.1,  by  an  actual  drying  process,  through  the  action  of  the  air, 
in  opposition  to  a  true  process  of  absorption  by  the  vital  processes  of 
the  animal  itself.  This  is  a  most -interesting  point,  for  it  shows  how 
the  first  air-breathing  amphibia  (caducibranchiates)  may  have  been 
evolved  from  double-breathers  (perennibTunchiates}  by  a  succession 
of  dry  seasons — that  is,  by  purely  mechanical  causes. 

Further  changes  went  on.  The  skin  was  cast  several  times  ;  the 
gills  gradually  disappeared  altogether,  and  the  gill-clefts  closed  ;  the 
dorsal  ridge  and  tail-fin  vanished,  and  the  tail  became  rounded  ;  the 
toes  assumed  a  longer  and  rounder  form,  and  were  hardened  with  a 
horny  deposit  at  the  tips ;  the  eyes  became  larger  and  more  prominent, 
and  the  skin  lost  its  black  slimy  appearance,  becoming,  at  first,  black 
shot  with  green,  and  finally  brownish-black  with  a  violet  shimmer, 
spotted  on  the  throat  and  belly  with  yellow.  Thus  the  complete 
Amblystoma  form  was  assumed,  and  with  the  change  of  body  a  change 
of  disposition  took  place,  both  animals  being  now  '  of  an  astonishing 
greediness.' 

A  similar  course  of  treatment  was  equally  successful  with  other 
specimens,  and  the  observation  was  confirmed  that  it  was  especially 
necessary  to  feed  the  animals  well  during  the  process  of  change,  and 
particularly  at  the  most  critical  point — namely,  when  the  gills  became 
no  longer  sufficient  for  respiration. 

A  sort  of  converse  to  this  series  of  experiments  was  also  made  by 
the  same  observer.  It  is  well  known  that  newts,  salamanders,  and  the 
like,  lay  eggs  from  which  gilled  tadpoles  are  produced,  and  that  these 
tadpoles,  after  living  in  the  water  for  a  time,  come  on  land,  lose  their 
gills,  and  assume  the  adult  form.  In  other  words,  they  normally  go 
through  an  identical  set  of  changes  to  that  undergone  occasionally  by 
the  axolotl.  But  there  is  one  species,  the  black  Alpine  salamander 
(Salamandra  atra\  in  which  this  series  of  changes  is  abbreviated  in 
accordance  with  the  creature's  habits  of  life.  The  salamander  in 
question  is  met  with  on  the  Alps,  where  it  is  found  at  a  height  of  more 
than  1,000  feet,  and  where  it  is  deprived  of  the  stagnant  pools  in 
which  most  of  its  kind  deposit  their  eggs.  In  correspondence  with 
such  surroundings,  a  direct  has  been  substituted  for  an  indirect  mode  of 
development — the  young  are  born  alive  and  fitted  for  terrestrial  life, 
possessing  gills  only  in  utero,  when  they  are  of  course  quite  useless. 
It  occurred  to  Von  Siebold  to  try  if  ripe  foetuses  of  this  salamander 
would  live  in  water,  but  he  failed  to  rear  them,  and  applied  to  Friiulein 
von  Chauvin,  who  was  as  successful  with  them  as  she  had  been  with 
the  axolotls.  Two  specimens  were  taken  from  the  mother  and  placed 
in  water :  one  soon  died,  but  the  other,  in  the  course  of  four  days,  cast 
off  the  large  gills  with  which  it  was  at  first  provided,  developed  a 
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new  set  of  quite  abnormal  form,  as  well  as  a  tail-fin,  and  lived  a  fish- 
life  for  fifteen  weeks,  usually  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  gills  disappeared,  and  the  form  of 
Salamandra  atra  was  gradually  assumed. 

Here  then  we  have  a  most  instructive  case  of  reversion,  for  there 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  Alpine  salamander  is  descended 
from  a  form  which  passed  through  the  ordinary  stage  of  aquatic  life, 
and  has  become  modified  in  accordance  with  changed  conditions. 
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THE   TRUE  STORY  OF  THE    VATICAN 
COUNCIL. 

No.  II. 

No  ONE  who  has  watched  with  any  attention  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
the  Ninth  will  believe  that  the  definition  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Eoman  Pontiff  was  the  work  of  any  parties  or  intrigues.  Faith  may 
move  mountains,  but  cliques  and  cabals  are  agencies  too  human  and 
too  narrow  to  move  (Ecumenical  Councils.  Not  just  men  only,  but 
thoughtful*  men,  will  seek  for  wider  and  more  adequate  causes  of  such 
effects.  And  such  causes  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  history  of  this 
pontificate. 

I.  1.  Before  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  assembled,  Pius  the  Ninth 
had  three  times  called  the  bishops  of  the  Universal  Church  to  Home. 
In  the  year  1854,  206  cardinals  and  bishops  assembled  for  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ;  in  1862,  265  bishops  came  for 
the  canonisation  of  the  martyrs  of  Japan ;  and  now  a  third  time  500- 
bishops  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  celebrate  the  eighteenth 
Centenary  of  S.  Peter's  martyrdom.  No  pontiff  from  the  beginning,  in 
all  the  previous  successions  of  256  popes,  has  ever  so  united  the  bishops 
with  himself.  Each  of  these  three  assemblies  had  a  special  significance. 
In  1854  the  bishops  assisted  at  the  promulgation  of  a  doctrine  of  faith 
by  the  sole  authority  of  their  head ;  in  1862  the  bishops  with  an  unani- 
mous voice  declared  their  belief  that  the  temporal  power  or  princedom 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  a  dispensation  of  the  providence  of  (rod,  in 
order  that  the  head  of  the  Church  may  with  independence  and  freedom 
exercise  his  spiritual  primacy.  In  1867,  500  bishops  unanimously 
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proclaimed  their  adhesion  to  the  pontifical  acts  of  Pius  the  Ninth, 
both  in  the  teaching  of  truth  and  in  the  condemnation  of  errors — that  is 
to  say,  to  the  syllabus  then  recently  published,  which  is  a  compendium 
of  the  acts  of  Pius  the  Ninth  in  the  many  and  important  encyclicals 
and  other  letters  of  his  pontificate  promulgated  before  that  date. 

•  In  these  three  assemblies  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Apostle  and  around 
the  throne  of  his  successor  there  was  an  explicit  act  of  submission  to 
his  primacy,  and  a  more  than  implicit  confession  of  his  infallibility. 

2.  It  maybe  truly  said  that  since  the  year  1854  the  subject  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  had  been  more  than  ever  before  the 
mind  of  the  episcopate.  If  Pius  the  Ninth  did  not  bear  an  infallible 
office,  what  was  the  act  of  1854  ?  The  bishops  who  assembled  at  the 
definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  were  not  an  (Ecumenical 
Council,  nor  any  council  at  all.  They  were  not  convened  as  a  council. 
Pius  the  Ninth  alone  defined  the  Immaculate  Conception.  His  act  was, 
therefore,  infallible  or  nothing.  The  world  outside  the  Catholic  Church 
no  doubt  accounted  it  to  be  nothing ;  but  the  whole  episcopate  and  the 
whole  Catholic  unity  accounted  it  to  be  infallible. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  events  of  1854  powerfully  awakened  in 
the  minds  of  both  clergy  and  laity  the  thought  of  infallibility.  In  like 
manner  the  canonisation  of  1862  elicited  from  the  mind  of  the  Church 
an  express  recognition  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  successor  of  Peter. 
For  many  years,  by  allocutions  and  apostolic  letters,  Pius  the  Ninth  had 
been  condemning  the  doctrines  of  philosophers  and  revolutionists.  His 
supreme  office  as  teacher  of  the  Universal  Church  had  been  denied  by 
those  who  endeavoured  to  restrict  it  to  the  dogmas  of  faith.  In  the 
midst  of  this  continuous  warfare,  the  bishops  assembled  in  1862,  and 
addressed  Pius  the  Ninth  in  these  words : 

Long  may  you  live,  Holy  Father,  to  rule  the  Catholic  Church.  Go  onward,  as 
now,  in  defending  it  with  your  power,  guiding  it  with  your  prudence,  adorning 
it  with  your  virtues.  Go  before  us,  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  by  your  example  ;  feed 
the  sheep  and  the  lambs  with  heavenly  food ;  refresh  them  with  the  streams  of 
heavenly  wisdom.  For  you  are  to  us  the  teacher  of  sound  doctrine,  the  centre 
of  unity,  the  unfailing  light  to  the  nations  kindled  by  divine  wisdom.  You  are 
the  Rock,  the  foundation  of  the  Church  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail.  When  you  speak  we  hear  Peter's  voice,  when  you  decide  we  obey  the 
authority  of  Christ.1 

There  can  be  little  discernment  in  any  man  who  cannot  perceive 
how  these  two  events  brought  out  the  infallibility  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff 
— that  of  1854  in  the  defining  of  a  dogma  of  faith,  that  of  1862  in 
matters  which,  though  not  dogmas  of  faith,  are  nevertheless  in  contact 
with  his  supreme  office  as  '  teacher  of  all  Christians.' 

3.  But,  powerfully  as  these  two  events  tended  to  bring  before  the 
minds  of  men  the  subject  of  the  authority  of  the  Pontiff  as  the  suc- 

1  Declaration  of  the  Bishops,  June  8,  1862,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Canonisation  of  the 
Martyrs  of  Japan,  p.  543.  Rome,  1864. 
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cessor  of  Peter,  they  bear  no  proportion  in  their  power  and  efficacy  to 
the  Centenary  of  S.  Peter's  martyrdom  in  1867.  In  the  month  of 
June  in  that  year  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  world  began  to  arrive 
in  Home.  There  Were  bishops  who  travelled  from  regions  which  lay  far 
beyond  any  practicable  road.  Some  came  from  the  furthest  East, 
others  from  the  extreme  "West,  some  came  from  Africa,  some  from 
South  America,  some  from  Australia.  Thirty  nations  were  repre- 
sented by  their  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  and  bishops.  All 
languages  were  to  be  heard  and  all  costumes  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets.  It  was  said  that  the  population  of  Eome  was  nearly  doubled 
by  the  concourse  of  Catholics  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Now 
what  was  the  motive  of  this  assemblage  ?  It  was  simply  the 
faith  that  Pius  the  Ninth  is  successor  of  Peter  and  heir  of  all  his 
primacy  with  all  its  prerogatives  and  gifts.  Since  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  and  of  the  second  of  Lyons — for  the  number  at  the  Lateran 
Council  is  doubtful — 500  bishops  had  never  assembled  together :  at 
Chalcedon,  where  they  exclaimed  '  Peter  has  spoken  by  Leo,  Leo  was 
not  there.  But  in  Rome  at  this  time  Peter's  successor  was  at  their 
head.  It  was  not  only  the  festival  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  but  of 
his  primacy  over  all  the  world.  The  bishops,  when  they  met  around 
his  tomb  in  the  great  Basilica  of  Constantine,  knew  that  they  were 
making  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  office  of  his  successor. 

4.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  story  of  the  Vatican  Council  to  describe 
the  external  ceremonial  of  the  Centenary ;  but  it  does  emphatically 
belong  to  the  right  appreciation  of  the  acts  of  the  Vatican  Council  that 
the  bearing  of  the  Centenary  upon  it  should  be  fully  understood.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  definition 
of  the  infallibility  the  Centenary  of  S.  Peter's  martyrdom  was  the 
most  powerful.  And  this,  I  hope,  will  be  made  clear  by  a  simple 
narrative  of  facts. 

The  solemnities  of  the  Centenary  consisted  in  the  following  acts : 

First  in  the  Consistory  of  the  26th  of  June,  at  which  500  bishops 
were  present.  The  number  being  so  great,  it  was  held  in  the  tribune 
over  the  atrium  of  S.  Peter's,  where  the  ccena  on  Maundy  Thursday  used 
to  be  laid.  It  was  in  this  consistory  that  Pius  the  Ninth  for  the  first  time 
publicly  announced  his  intention  of  holding  an  (Ecumenical  Council. 

Secondly  came  the  festival  of  the  Centenary.  The  first  vespers  were 
sung  by  the  Pope  with  great  solemnity  in  S.  Peter's  on  the  evening  of 
the  28th ;  the  pontifical  mass  was  sung  on  the  following  day  at  the 
high  altar  in  the  presence  of  half  the  bishops  of  the  world. 

Lastly,  on  the  1st  of  July  the  Holy  Father  gave  audience  to  the 
bishops  to  receive  from  them  their  address  or  response  to  his  allocution 
on  the  26th. 

Before  we  enter  upon  these  events,  it  will  be  well  to  narrate  one 
fact  which  throws  much  light  upon  the  intention  of  Pius  the  Ninth 
in  convoking  the  Council.  The  1 7th  of  June  was  the  anniversary  of 
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his  creation.  After  mass  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  he  went  into  the 
Pauline  Chapel  to  unvest.  The  Cardinal  Vicar  in  the  name  of  the 
Sacred  College  made  the  usual  address  of  congratulation,  ending  with 
the  words  that  they  wished  to  the  Holy  Father  '  health  and  many 
years  to  see  the  peace  and  triumph  of  the  Church.'  The  Pope 
answered  in  substance  as  follows  : 

I  accept  your  good  wishes  from  my  heart,  but  I  remit  their  verification  to  the- 
hand  of  God.  We  are  in  a  moment  of  great  crisis.  If  we  look  only  to  the  aspect 
of  human  events,  there  is  no  hope  ;  but  we  have  a  higher  confidence.  Men  are 
intoxicated  with  dreams  of  unity  and  progress,  but  neither  is  possible  without 
justice.  Unity  and  progress  based  on  pride  and  egotism  are  illusions.  God  has 
laid  on  me  the  duty  to  declare  the  truths  on  which  Christian  society  is  based,  and 
to  condemn  the  errors  which  undermine  its  foundation.  And  I  have  not  been 
silent.  In  the  encyclical  of  1864,  and  in  that  which  is  called  the  Syllabus,  I 
declared  to  the  world  the  dangers  which  threaten  society,  and  I  condemned  the 
falsehoods  which  assail  its  life.  That  act  I  now  confirm  in  your  presence,  and  I 
set  it  again  before  you  as  the  rule  of  your  teaching.  To  you,  venerable  brethren,, 
as  bishops  of  the  Church,  I  now  appeal  to  assist  me  in  this  conflict  with  error. 
On  you  I  rely  for  support.  I  am  aged  and  alone,  praying  on  the  mountain ;  and 
you,  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  are  come  to  hold  up  my  arms.  The  Church  must 
suffer,  but  it  will  conquer.  'Preach  the  word  ;  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season ; 
reprove,  entreat,  rebuke,  with  all  patience  and  doctrine.  For  there  shall  be  a  time  ' 
— and  that  time  is  come — '  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine.'  The  world 
will  contradict  you,  and  turn  from  you ;  but  be  firm  and  faithful.  '  For  I  am  even 
now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  time  of  my  dissolution  is  at  hand.'  '  I  have,' 
I  trust,  '  fought  a  good  fight,'  and  '  have  kept  the  faith,'  and  there  is  laid  up  for  you, 
and  I  hope  for  me  also,  '  a  crown  of  justice  which  the  Lord,  the  just  Judge,  will 
render  to  me  at  that  day.' 2 

5.  If  we  look  upon  the  Centenary  only  as  a  demonstration  of  moral 
power  and  of  the  superiority  of  the  moral  over  the  material  order  cf  the 
world,  it  has  a  deep  significance.  Pius  the  Ninth  was  at  that  moment 
in  the  crisis  to  which  the  Italian  revolution  of  so  many  years  had  been 
advancing.  All  protection  of  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  world,  of 
whom  France  had  been  till  then  the  mandatary,  had  been  withdrawn. 
He  knew  that  the  revolution  would  come  to  Rome  again  with  more 
formidable  power  than  in  1848.  <  Verra  fin  qui,'  as  he  said  in  his 
farewell  to  the  general  of  the  French  army.  In  the  face  of  all 
menace,  and  with  the  certainty  of  the  coming  revolution,  Pius  the 
Ninth  had  the  year  before  convened  the  Catholic  episcopate  to  meet 
in  Rome  in  1867.  No  event,  excepting  the  Council  of  the  Vatican, 
has  in  our  age  manifested  so  visibly  to  the  intellect  and  so  palpably 
even  to  the  sense  of  men  the  unity,  universality,  unanimity,  and 
authority  of  the  only  Church  which  alone  can  endure  S.  Augustine's 
two  tests,  cathedra  Petri  and  diffusa  per  orbem — union  with  the  See 
of  Peter,  and  expansion  throughout  the  world.  The  Centenary  was  a 
confession  of  faith,  without  a^.  accent  of  controversy.  Even  those 
who  were  not  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  recognised  it  as  such.  Who- 
-  Centenary  of  S.  Peter  and  the  General  Council,  pp.  6,  7.  Longmans. 
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•soever  believed  in  Christianity  and  desired  the  spread  of  our  Lord's 
kingdom  upon  earth  could  not  fail  to  see  in  that  great  gathering 
the  wide  foundations  laid  by  the  apostolic  mission.  Even  they  who 
reject  certain  Catholic  doctrines  hold  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles,  which 
has  been  guarded  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Even  they  who  rest  their 
faith  on  Scriptures  alone,  still  more  they  who  rest  it  upon  fathers 
and  councils,  know  that  the  custody  of  all  these  is  in  the  Church  which 
assembled  on  that  day  round  the  centre  of  its  unity.  The  world- 
wide Church  is  the  great  witness  upon  whose  broad  testimony  all 
Christians  must  ultimately  rest.  Take  the  Catholic  and  Eoman 
dhurch  out  of  the  world,  and  where  is  Christendom  ?  These  reasons 
moved  even  those  who  were  not  in  the  unity  of  the  Church  to  a 
respectful  silence.  But  if  such  was  the  undeniable  action  of  the 
Centenary  upon  just  and  considerate  men  outside  its  unity,  what  was 
it  upon  those  who  were  within  ?  This  we  shall  best  show  by  quoting 
the  words  of  Pius  the  Ninth  in  the  allocution  of  the  26th  of  June, 
and  the  answer  of  the  bishops  in  the  audience  of  the  1st  of  July. 

6.  Pius  the  Ninth  addressed  the  500  bishops  who  had  gathered 
round  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  these  words  : 

If  the  general  good  of  the  faithful  be  considered,  what,  venerable  brethren, 
can  be  more  timely  and  wholesome  for  Catholic  nations,  in  order  to  increase  their 
obedience  towards  us  and  the  Apostolic  See,  than  that  they  should  see  how  highly 
the  sanctity  and  the  rights  of  Catholic  unity  are  prized  by  their  pastors,  and  should 
behold  them,  for  that  cause,  traversing  great  distances  by  sea  and  land,  deterred  by 
no  difficulties  from  hastening  to  the  Roman  See,  that  they  may  pay  reverence  in 
the  person  of  our  humility  to  the  successor  of  Peter  and  the  vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth  ?  For  by  this  authority  of  example,  far  better  than  by  subtile  doctrine,  they 
will  perceive  what  reverence,  obedience,  and  submission  they  ought  to  bear  towards 
us,  to  whom,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  Christ  our  Lord  said,  '  Feed  my  lambs — feed 
my  sheep,'  and  in  those  words  entrusted  and  committed  to  us  the  supreme  care  and 
power  over  the  Universal  Church. 

For  what  else  did  Christ  our  Lord  intend  us  to  understand  when  He  set  Peter 
us  head  to  defend  the  stability  of  his  brethren,  saying,  '  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that 
thy  faith  fail  not '  ?  He  intended,  as  S.  Leo  implies,  that '  the  Lord  took  a  special 
care  of  Peter,  and  prayed  expressly  for  Peter's  faith,  as  if  the  state  of  the  others 
would  be  more  certain  if  the  mind  of  their  chief  were  unconquered.  In  Peter, 
therefore,  the  fortitude  of  all  was  guarded  and  the  help  of  divine  grace  was  so 
ordained  that  the  stability  which  was  given  by  Christ  to  Peter,  by  Peter  should 
be  bestowed  on  the  rest  of  the  apostles.'  Nay,  venerable  brethren,  we  have 
never  doubted  but  that  out  of  the  very  tomb  where  the  ashes  of  blessed  Peter  rest 
for  the  perpetual  veneration  of  the  world,  a  secret  power  and  healing  virtue  goes 
forth  to  inspire  the  pastors  of  the  Lord's  flock,'  &c. 

To  this  the  bishops  unanimously  answered  : 

We  take  part  more  fervently  in  the  present  celebration,  as  contemplating,  in 
the  solemnity  which  this  day  brings  round  again,  the  iinshaken  firmness  of  the 
Rock  whereon  our  Lord  and  Saviour  built  his  Church,  solid  and  perpetual.  For 
we  perceive  it  to  be  an  effect  of  the  power  of  God,  that  the  chair  of  Peter,  the  organ 
of  truth,  the  centre  of  unity,  the  foundation  and  bulwark  of  the  Church's  freedom, 
should  have  stood  firm  and  unmoved  for  now  eighteen  hundred  years  complete, 
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amid  so  many  adverse  circumstances  and  such  constant  efforts  of  its  enemies  ;  that 
while  kingdoms  and  empires  rose  and  fell  in  turn,  it  should  so  have  stood,  as  a 
secure  beacon  to  direct  men's  course  through  the  tempestuous  sea  of  life,  and  show, 
by  its  light,  the  safe  anchorage  and  harbour  of  salvation. 

Five  years  ago  we  rendered  our  due  testimony  to  the  sublime  office  you  bear, 
and  gave  public  expression  to  our  prayers  for  you,  for  your  civil  princedom,  and 
the  cause  of  right  and  of  religion.  We  then  professed,  both  in  words  and  writing, 
that  nothing  was  more  true  or  dearer  to  us  than  to  believe  and  teach  those  things 
which  you  believe  and  teach,  than  to  reject  those  errors  which  you  reject.  All 
those  things  which  we  then  declared  we  now  renew  and  confirm.  Never  has 
your  voice  been  silent.  You  have  accounted  it  to  belong  to  your  supreme  office  to 
proclaim  eternal  verities,  to  smite  the  errors  of  the  time  which  threaten  to  over- 
throw the  natural  and  supernatural  order  of  things  and  the  very  foundations  of 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  power.  So  that  at  length  all  may  know  what  it  is  that 
every  Catholic  should  hold,  retain,  and  profess.  Believing  that  Peter  has  spoken 
by  the  mouth  of  Pius,  therefore  whatsoever  you  have  spoken,  confirmed,  and 
pronounced  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  deposit^  we  likewise  speak,  confirm,  and 
pronounce ;  and  with  one  voice  and  one  mind  we  reject  everything  which,  as  being 
opposed  to  divine  faith,  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  good  of  human  society, 
you  have  judged  fit  to  reprove  and  reject.  For  that  is  firmly  and  deeply  established 
in  our  consciousness,  which  the  fathers  at  Florence  defined  in  their  Decree  on 
Union,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  '  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  head  of  the  whole  Church, 
and  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians ;  and  that  to  him  in  the  person  of  blessed 
Peter  has  been  committed  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  full  power  to  feed,  to  rule, 
and  to  govern  the  Universal  Church.' 3 

The  full  meaning  of  this  declaration  of  the  bishops  will  not  be 
understood  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  speaking  of  the 
doctrinal  acts  of  Pius  the  Ninth  during  his  pontificate,  of  which  the 
definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  encyclical,  and  the 
syllabus  were  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  recent.  We  see, 
then,  half  the  episcopate  of  the  Church  proclaiming  that  from  the 
moment  that  the  voice  of  Pius  the  Ninth  reached  them,  all  the 
declarations  and  condemnations  of  the  successor  of  Peter  were  to 
them,  not  necessarily  in  all  things  matters  of  faith  because  the 
greater  part  of  the  syllabus  is  in  matters  not  revealed,  but  the  rule  of 
their  teaching.  With  what  consistency  or  sincerity  could  this  be 
said  of  any  teacher  for  whose  declarations  and  condemnations  there 
was  no  special  guidance  and  guarantee  ?  Without  doubt  these 
words  did  not  explicitly  declare  the  Eoman  Pontiff  to  be  infallible, 
but  half  the  episcopate  of  the  Church  would  be  not  unreasonably 
accused  of  great  temerity  in  their  language  if  they  had  not  believed 
the  head  of  the  Church  to  be  in  some  special  way  guarded  from  error 
in  his  teaching. 

7.  The  address  from  which  this  passage  is  taken  was  prepared  as 
follows.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  how  consciously  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  bishops  at  that  time  was  the  infallibility  of  their  head. 
A  general  meeting  of  bishops  was  convened  at  the  Altieri  Palace,  to 
draw  up  an  address  in  reply  to  the  allocution  of  the  Holy  Father. 

8  Petri  Privilegium,  part  i.  pp.  28-33.     Longmans. 
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Bishops  of  every  nation  were  present,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
frame  any  document  in  so  numerous  an  assembly.     It  was  therefore 
decided  to  entrust  the  drawing  up  of  the  address  to  a  commission  of 
seven — namely,  the  Cardinal  De  Angelis,  Archbishop  of  Fermo,  the 
Archbishops  of  Sorrento,  Saragossa,  Kalocsa,  Thessalonica  (now  Cardinal 
Franchi),  Westminster,  and  the  Bishop  of  Orleans.    At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  commission  it  was  agreed  to  entrust  the  preparing  of  the  first 
draft  of  the  address  to  Mgr.  Haynald,  the  Archbishop  of  Kalocsa.     At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  commission  the  draft  was  examined.    In  out- 
line it  was  nearly  as  it  was  adopted  at  last ;  but  in  one  point,  bearing 
intimately  on  the  history  of  the  Council,  it  underwent  an  important 
revision.    As  it  originally  stood,  the  word  infallible  was,  in  more  places 
than  one,  ascribed  to  the  office  and  authority  of  the  Pontiff.     To  this 
word,  as  expressing  a  doctrine  of  Catholic  truth,  no  member  of  the 
commission  objected.     But  it  was  said  that  the  word  infallible  had  as 
yet  been  used  only  in  provincial  councils,  or  pastoral  letters,  or  theo- 
logical schools,  but  that  it  had  not  been  inserted  in  the  forrruil  acts  of 
any  general  council  of  the  Church,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  500 
bishops  then  in  Rome  were  not  assembled  in  council,  it  might  be 
advisable  not  to  seem  to  assume  the  action  or  office  of  a  Council. 
These  considerations  were  assented  to  by  all.     It  was  then  proposed  to 
insert  the  words  of  the    Council  of  Florence,  which   was    the  last 
authoritative  decree  on  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.     To  this 
no  objection  as  to  the  subject-matter  was  made;  but  it  was  urged  that 
the  draft   address   already  contained   expressions  stronger  than  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  which  only  implicitly  contains  the 
infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church  as  the  teacher  of  all  Christians, 
for  the  address  explicitly  declares  that  '  Peter  has  spoken  by  the 
mouth  of  Pius.'     To  this  it  was  answered  that  though  beyond  all 
doubt  these  words  explicitly  declare  the  voice  of  the  Pontiff  to  be  in- 
fallible as  Peter  was,  yet  this  acclamation  of  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon 
and  that  of  the  third  Council  of  Constantinople  were  always,  and  not 
unreasonably,  set  aside  as  of  little  weight  in  controversy,  as  little 
more  than  rhetorical  amplifications  of  the  authority  of  Leo  and  of 
Agatho.     They  were  not  doctrinal  formulas,  much  less  definitions, 
but  only  acclamations ;  and  acclamations  define  nothing,  and  can  form 
neither  objects  of  faith  nor  terminations  of  controversy.     It  was  there- 
fore by  the  vote  of  almost  all  the  seven  members  of  the  commission,  if 
not  indeed  by  the  united  vote  of  all,  decided  that  the  words  of  the  decree 
of  the  Florentine  Council  should  be  inserted.     These  facts  are  here 
noted  in  detail  because  their  importance  will  be  seen  hereafter.    They 
prove  that  at  the  Centenary  in  1867   the  primacy  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,   with   its   full    prerogatives    and    endowments,   was   vividly 
before  the  minds  of  the  bishops.     The  Centenary  in  itself,  with  all  its 
solemnities,  admonitions,  and  associations,  threw  out  into  visible  and 
palpable  relief  the  twofold  office  of  the  successor  of  Peter  in  doctrine 
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and  jurisdiction,  or,  in  other  words,  his  primacy  and  the  divine  as- 
sistance by  which  it  is  perpetually  sustained  in  the  custody  of  revealed 
truth.  The  facts  prove  also  the  circumspection  with  which  the 
members  of  the  commission  avoided  everything  which  could  have  the 
semblance  of  anticipating  the  action  of  the  Vatican  Council,  or  of 
engaging  the  bishops  by  any  expressions  in  any  declaration  beyond 
the  previous  and  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  impression  made  by  the  Centenary  upon 
the  minds  of  the  bishops  determined  many  to  promote  by  all  means 
in  their  power  the  closing  of  a  controversy  which  had  for  centuries 
periodically  disturbed  the  Church. 

8.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  an  outline  of  the  question 
of  the  infallibility — its  origin,  its  climax,  and  its  determination.  But  in 
writing  the  story  of  the  Vatican  Council  it  will  be  more  fitting  simply 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  question  than  to  treat  it  theologically.  A 
history  is  a  narrative,  not  an  argument,  and  the  qualities  required  in  a 
narrative  are  truth  and  accuracy,  not  a  polemical  defence  of  the  truths 
narrated.  This  belongs  to  the  province  of  dogmatic  theology.4 

Like  other  contested  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  infallibility  of 
the  head  of  the  Church  has  had  three  periods  :  the  first  was  a  period  of 
simple  belief,  the  second  a  period  of  analysis  and  controversy,  the  third 
a  period  of  gradual  determination  and  final  definition.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  a  fair  example.  It  has  visibly  passed 
through  these  three  stages.  It  was  implicitly  contained  in  the  uni- 
versal belief  of  the  Church,  both  East  and  West,  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  a  person  without  sin,  and  sanctified  by  a  pre-eminent  and 
exceptional  sanctification.  This  was  the  first  period  of  unanalysed 
belief.  The  second  period  began  in  the  Pelagian  controversy,  when  S. 
Augustin,  in  affirming  the  universality  of  original  sin,  expressly  ex- 
cepted  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  This  exemption  from  original  sin 
was  analytically  accounted  for  in  two  ways — either  that  she  was 
liberated  from  it  and  born  without  it,  or  that  she  was  always  free  from  it 
in  the  first  moment  of  her  existence.  The  former  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Nativity,  the  latter  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The 
third  period  dates  from  the  eleventh  century,  during  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Nativity  was  seen  to  be  less  and  less  adequate  to 
explain  the  absolute  sinlessness  of  the  mother  of  our  Redeemer,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  seen  to  be  more  and 
more  in  conformity  with  the  analogy  of  faith.  These  same  three  periods 
are  traceable  in  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff. 
Down  to  the  Council  of  Constance  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
stability  of  the  faith  of  Peter,  and  the  immutability  of  the  Roman 
Church  or  of  the  see  of  Peter,  we/e  the  universal  belief  of  the  Church. 
This  belief  was  not  speculative  only.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  public 

4  The  theological  argument  may  be  found  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Petri 
Primlegium.     Longmans. 
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practice  of  the  Church.  Every  public  act  of  Eome  was  declared  to  rest 
on  the  stability  of  faith  in  the  see  of  Peter,  or  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
or  of  the  successor  of  the  apostle,  or  of  the  voice  of  Peter  still  teaching 
by  his  successor  in  his  see.  This  praxis  of  the  Church  was  immemorial, 
universal,  and  invariable  in  the  declaration  of  faith  and  the  condem- 
nation of  error.  The  amplest  proof  of  this  truth  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
relation  of  the  Pontiffs  to  general  councils,  as  in  that  of  S.  Leo  to  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  he  guided  in  faith,  confirmed,  and  in  part 
annulled ;  in  that  of  Celestine  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  which  he  also 
directed  and  confirmed ;  of  Agatho  to  the  third  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  in  the  acts  of  S.  Innocent  the  First  and  of  S.  Grelasius,  upon 
whose  authoritative  acts  alone  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  the  canon 
of  Holy  Scripture  rested  down  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  those  days 
the  word  '  infallibility  '  had  not  been  invented,  but  the  thing  existed 
in  its  most  energetic  reality.  Perhaps,  but  for  what  is  called  the 
great  Western  schism,  the  word  '  infallibility '  might  never  have  been 
invented.  It  was  an  analytical  expression  to  account  for  the  stability 
of  the  Eoman  faith.  In  the  midst  of  all  contentions  both  sides  believed 
that  the  Apostolic  See  could  never  be  deceived  by  errors,  nor  deceive 
others  by  erring  itself.  Why  ?  Because,  they  said,  of  the  promise 
given  to  Peter.  But  during  the  time  when  two  and  three  claimants  to 
the  See  of  Peter  divided  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  was  his  successor  ? 
Then  the  distinction  between  the  infallibility  of  the  See  of  Peter  and 
the  fallibility  of  the  person  who  sat  in  it  was  first  introduced.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  second  period,  or  the  stage  of  analysis.  Nobody 
so  far  departed  from  the  tradition  of  faith  as  to  deny  the.  stability, 
solidity,  immutability — which  is  equivalent  to  the  infallibility — of  the 
Apostolic  See.  They  analysed  this  universal  belief  into  two  elements 
— the  see  and  the  person.  They  distinguished  inter  sedem  et  in  ed 
sedentem — 'between  the  see  and  him  that  sat  in  it.'  Grerson  and 
certain  writers  of  the  Old  Sorbonne  denied  the  infallibility  of  the 
person,  while  they  affirmed  the  infallibility  of  the  see.  But  another 
analysis  was  soon  to  be  made  into  the  two  elements  of  the  person  and 
the  primacy.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  see  is  nothing  in  itself — 
that  it  derives  all  its  authority  from  him  who  sits  in  it.  The  See  of 
Peter  is  not  the  material  chair,  nor  is  it  the  collective  body  of  the 
Church  around  it,  but  the  successor  of  Peter,  who  bears  the  office  of 
Peter,  with  the  powers  and  promises  attaching  to  it.  Nevertheless, 
as  in  the  example  already  given  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
centuries  passed  away  while  the  Immaculate  Nativity  and  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  were  still  in  discussion,  so  also  centuries  passed 
away  while  theologians  discussed  whether  the  stability  or  infallibility 
in  faith  attached  to  the  person  or  to  the  see. 

Gradually  the  opinion  of  the  Old  Sorbonne  became  nearly  obsolete, 
and  probably  would  have  become  extinct  but  for  the  conflict  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  against  Innocent  the  Eleventh  in  the  matter  of  the 
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Regale  or  royal  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  was  this 
conflict  that  gave  rise  to  the  Four  Articles  in  which  the  denial  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church  was  first  reduced  to  a  public 
formula  and  propagated  by  royal  and  parliamentary  edicts.  It  was 
no  sooner  published  than  it  was  on  all  sides  condemned,  by  the 
university  of  Louvain,  by  the  theologians  of  Liege,  by  the  professors 
of  Douai,  by  the  Church  in  Spain,  and  by  a  plenary  council  in  Hungary. 
Three  weeks  after  the  four  articles  appeared  they  were  condemned  by 
Innocent  the  Eleventh,  afterwards  by  Alexander  the  Eighth,  and 
a  second  time  upon  his  death-bed.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Eighth,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  wrote  to  his  successor,  Innocent  the 
Twelfth,  to  retract  the  acts  of  1682  ;  and  the  bishops  Avho  framed  the 
acts  wrote  also  to  retract  them.  They  were  also  again  condemned  by 
Pius  the  Sixth,  and  by  the  whole  consensus  of  schools,  theologians, 
and  universities,  except  only  the  Sorbonne  and  those  who  were  formed 
by  it  or  adhered  to  it.  It  may  be  truly  said  that,  under  the  weight  of 
all  these  condemnations,  the  opinion  which  ascribed  infallibility 
to  the  see  of  Peter,  but  denied  it  to  his  successor,  like  the  opinion  of 
the  Immaculate  Nativity,  to  continue  the  parallel,  had  gradually 
declined,  and  that  the  opinion  which  affirms  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pontiff  had  become  certain ;  so  that  if  an  (Ecumenical  Council  had 
been  held  at  any  time  between  1688  and  1869,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church  would  have  been 
defined.  But  the  time  of  definition  was  not  yet  come.  There  existed 
still,  not  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church  nor  in  theology,  but  in  the 
minds  of  some,  an  obscurity  as  to  the  distinction  between  the  person 
and  the  office.  Controversies  still  went  on  as  to  whether  the  infalli- 
bility be  personal  or  official.  By  personal  infallibility  some  thought  that 
inspiration  was  attributed  to  the  Pope  to  be  used  personally  at  his  will. 
But  the  idea  of  a  personal  infallibility  distinct  from  the  office  was  never 
maintained  by  any  theologian.  This  wild  notion  existed  only  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  imputed  it  as  an  extravagance  to  their  opponents. 
But  they  simply  taught  that  the  successor  of  Peter  cannot  err  in  faith. 
No  Catholic  theologian  ever  held  more  than  this.  The  doctrine 
affirmed  by  the  schools  and  by  the  Holy  See  was,  that  infallibility 
attaches  to  the  office,  and  that  the  office  is  held  not  by  many  as  if  in 
commission,  but  by  one.  Infallibility  is  personal,  therefore,  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  office  is  borne  by  a  person.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  the 
bishops  in  1862  and  in  1867  said  that  the  voice  of  Pius  was  the  voice 
of  Peter.  Peter's  office  with  all  its  prerogatives  is  perpetual,  and  his 
office  is  borne  by  the  person  who  succeeds  to  his  place.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  longer  now  upon  this  doctrine.  We  shall  have 
time  to  do  so  when  we  come  hereafter  to  the  history  of  the  definition. 
9.  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  this  question  when  the  solemnities 
of  the  Centenary  closed,  and  the  bishops  returned  to  their  dioceses. 
Many  at  once  published  pastoral  letters  giving  an  account  of  the 
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events  in  Rome.  In  some  of  these  documents  the  intellectual  and 
doctrinal  significance  of  the  Centenary  was  fully  brought  out.5  For 
some  years  before,  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  the  force  and 
value  of  the  pontifical  acts,  and  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  doc- 
trinal authority  of  the  Pope  in  definitions  of  faith  or  in  inflicting 
censures,  had  been  in  lively  discussion,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  Centenary  had  powerfully  moved  half  the  episcopate  of  the  Church 
to  desire  that  the  (Ecumenical  Council  should  put  an  end  to  internal 
divergences  on  these  points,  so  nearly  affecting  the  doctrinal  authority 
of  the  Holy  See. 

10.  We  have  seen  that  on  the  26th  of  June,  1867,  Pius  the  Ninth 
announced  to  the  bishops  his  intention  to  convoke  the  Council. 
The  date,  however,  was  still  undecided.  This  decision  was  made  in 
the  following  year.  In  a  Secret  Consistory  held  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
1868,  Pius  the  Ninth  interrogated  the  cardinals  whether  they  thought 
it  expedient  that  the  (Ecumenical  Council  should  be  promulgated  on 
the  next  Feast  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  that  is,  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  and  its  opening  fixed  for  the  8th  of  December,  1869.  The 
cardinals  unanimously  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  Pope 
enjoined  them  to  pray  thenceforward  for  the  especial  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Inasmuch  as  the  motives  for  which  Pius  IX.  convoked  the  Council 
cannot  be  more  directly  known  than  from  his  own  words  and  acts,  it 
will  be  well  to  examine  the  text  of  the  Bull  of  Indiction,  which  is 
dated  the  29th  of  June,  1868.  It  runs  as  follows : 

Pius  Bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  for  perpetual  remembrance.  The 
only  begotten  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father,  for  the  great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us, 
that 'He  might  liberate  mankind  from  the  yoke  of  sin,  the  bondage  of  the  devil,  and 
the  darkness  of  error,  by  which,  through  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  it  had  been 
long  and  miserably  oppressed,  descended  from  the  heavenly  seat,  but  left  not 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  and,  clothed  in  mortal  array  of  the  immaculate  and  most 
holy  Virgin  Mary,  revealed  the  truth  and  way  of  life  which  He  brought  down 
from  heaven,  and  having  borne  witness  to  it  by  many  wonderful  works,  He 
delivered  Himself  for  us  as  an  Oblation  and  Sacrifice  to  God  in  the  odour  of 
sweetness. 

After  reciting  the  power  given  to  the  apostles  to  rule  the  Church 
which  He  had  bought  with  his  own  blood,  the  Bull  continues : 

And  that  the  government  of  the  Church  should  for  ever  proceed  rightly  and  in 
order,  and  that  the  Christian  people  should  ever  abide  in  one  faith,  doctrine, 
charity,  and  communion,  He  promised  both  that  He  would  be  always  present, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  also  from  them  all  He  chose  Peter,  and  him 
He  constituted  to  be  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  his  vicar  here  on  earth,  the 
head  of  the  Church,  its  foundation  and  centre.  .  .  .  And  forasmuch  as  the  unity 
and  integrity  of  the  Church  and  the  government  of  the  same  instituted  by  Christ 
needs  to  be  stable  and  perpetual,  therefore  in  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  the  successors  of 
Peter,  who  have  been  placed  in  this  same  Roman  See,  the  same  supreme  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  primacy  of  Peter  over  all  the  Church  abides  in  fulness  of  vigour.' 

8  The  Centenary  of  S.  Peter  and  the  General  Council.     Longmans,  1867. 
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The  Bull  then  further  says  that 

All  men  know  -with  what  unwearied  care  tne  Eoman  Pontiffs  have  laboured  to 
guard  the  deposit  of  faith,  the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  the  pure  and  learned 
education  of  the  same,  the  holiness  and  dignity  of  matrimony,  and  day  by  day  to 
promote  more  and  more  the  Christian  education  of  both  sexes,  to  foster  religion, 
piety,  and  integrity  of  morals  among  all  people,  to  defend  justice,  and  to  provide 
also  for  the  tranquillity,  order,  and  prosperity  of  civil  society. 

Nor  have  they  failed,  wlien  they  judged  it  opportune,  above  all  in  times 
of  grave  perturbations  and  in  the  calamities  of  our  most  holy  religion  and  of 
civil  society,  to  convoke  general  councils,  that  with  the  counsels  and  united 
strength  of  the  bishops  of  the  whole  world,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  set  to  rule 
the  Church  of  God,  they  might  with  providence  and  wisdom  dispose  all  things 
necessary  for  defining  the  dogmas  of  faith,  for  destroying  the  errors  which  prevail, 
for  illustrating  and  developing  doctrine,  for  upholding  and  restoring  discipline,  and 
for  the  correction  of  moral  corruption  among  the  peoples. 

It  is  at  this  time  evident  and  manifest  to  all  men  in  how  horrible  a  storm 
the  Church  is  now  tossed,  and  by  what  vast  evils  even  the  civil  State  is  afflicted. 
For  the  Catholic  Church,  and  its  saving  doctrine  and  venerable  power,  and  the 
supreme  authority  of  this  Holy  See,  are  by  the  bitterest  enemies  of  God  and  man, 
assailed  and  trampled  down ;  all  sacred  things  are  held  in  contempt,  ecclesiastical 
possessions  spoiled,  and  the  ministers  of  holy  things,  men  of  conspicuous  life 
dedicated  to  the  divine  service,  and  men  of  the  highest  Catholic  excellence,  harassed 
in  every  way ;  the  religious  orders  suppressed,  impious  books  of  every  kind,  and 
pestilent  documents,  and  manifold  and  most  pernicious  sects  diffused  on  every 
side :  the  education  of  hapless  youth,  withdrawn  everywhere  from  the  clergy,  and, 
what  is  worse,  in  not  a  few  places  intrusted  to  the  teachers  of  iniquity  and  error. 

Wherefore,  following  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  our  predecessors,  we  have 
judged  it  to  be  opportune  to  bring  together  into  a  General  Council,  which,  has 
long  been  our  desire,  all  our  venerable  brethren,  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary, 
of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  who  have  been  called  to  share  in  a  portion  of  our 
solicitude.  .  .  .  For  in  this  (Ecumenical  Council  must  be  examined  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  and  decreed,  all  things  which,  especially  in  these  rough  times, 
relate  to  the  greater  glory  of  God,  the  integrity  of  faith,  the  gravity  of  divine 
worship,  the  eternal  salvation  of  men,  the  discipline  of  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy,  its  wholesome  and  solid  culture,  the  observance  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  the 
amendment  of  manners,  and  the  instruction  of  Christian  youth.  .  .  .  And  with  the 
most  intent  study  care  must  be  taken  that  all  evils  may  be  averted  from  the 
Church  and  from  civil  society.  .  .  .  For  no  man  can  deny  that  the  power  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  of  its  doctrine  bears  not  only  upon  the  eternal  salvation  of 
men,  but  also  promotes  the  temporal  welfare  of  peoples,  their  true  prosperity, 
order,  and  tranquillity,  and  also  the  progress  and  solidity  of  human  sciences,  as  the 
annals  of  both  sacred  and  profane  history  clearly  and  openly  show  by  luminous 
facts,  and  demonstrate  with  constant  evidence. 

Having  thus  drawn  in  outline  the  work  of  the  Council,  and  de- 
clared the  motives  of  its  convocation,  Pius  the  Ninth  solemnly  con- 
voked it  in  these  words  : 

Wherefore,  resting  upon  and  upheld  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
which  we  exercise  on  earth,  by  the  counsel  and  assent  of  our  venerable  brethren 
the  cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  we  by  these  letters  indict,  announce, 
convoke,  and  ordain  that  the  sacred  (Ecumenical  and  General  Council  be  held 
in  this  our  mother  city  of  Eome  in  next  year,  1869,  to  begin  on  the  8th  day  of 
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December,  sacred  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of 
God,  and  to  be  continued,  and,  by  God's  help,  to  be  completed  and  ended  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  all  Christian  people. 

Then  follows  a  paragraph  of  great  moment : 

In  this  confidence  we  hope  that  God,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  men, 
will,  by  his  ineffable  mercy  and  grace,  bring  it  to  pass  that  all  sovereign  princes 
and  rulers  of  all  peoples,  above  all  such  as  are  Catholic,  seeing  more  clearly  every 
day  that  the  greatest  benefits  flow  from  the  Catholic  Church  into  the  society  of 
men,  and  that  it  is  the  firmest  foundation  of  empires  and  kingdoms,  will  not 
only  not  hinder  our  venerable  brethren  from  coming  to  the  Council,  but  also 
earnestly  favour  and  give  them  help,  and  studiously  in  all  things,  as  becomes  Catholic 
princes,  co-operate  with  them  in  all  things  which  may  tend  to  the  greater  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Council. 

Given  at  Rome  at  S.  Peter's  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation  1865,  June  29. 
In  the  twenty-third  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

It  seemed  well  to  quote  thus  much  from  the  text  of  the  Bull  of  In- 
diction.  If  any  man  would  ask  why  was  the  Council  convened,  here 
he  has  his  answer.  If  any  think  that  Pius  the  Ninth  desired  to  be 
assured  of  his  supreme  power,  he  need  only  see  with  what  apostolic 
boldness  he  asserts  it  here,  and  with  what  authority  he  wields  it  over 
the  episcopate  of  the  Universal  Church. 

We  will  now  take  up  once  more  our  narrative  of  events. 

11.  From  the  year  1833  when  Gregory  the  Sixteenth  condemned 
certain  political  writings  in  France,  and  from  the  year  when  Pius  the 
Ninth  condemned  the  attempt  made  in  Germany  by  certain  professors 
to  withdraw  politics  and  science  from  the  cognisance  and  guidance 
of  revelation,  a  school  had  existed  in  both  countries  hostile  to  the 
authority  of  Rome.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  acts 
and  declarations  of  the  Centenary  should  have  called  such  adversaries 
into  greater  activity.  In  France  appeared  various  writings  of  a  lighter 
or  of  a  more  extensive  kind,  which  need  no  longer  be  enumerated  by 
name.  In  Germany  in  the  year  1868  appeared  the  work  entitled 
Janus,  an  elaborate  attempt  of  many  hands  to  destroy,  by  profuse 
misrepresentations  of  history,  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  to  create 
animosity  against  the  future  Council.  The  fable  that  the  infallibility 
was  to  be  defined  by  acclamation  was  first  formally  announced  in  Janus. 
The  work  was  promptly  translated  into  English,  French,  and  Italian. 
It  was  understood  that  in  England  and  in  France  a  number  of  writers 
had  divided  among  themselves  certain  portions  of  historical  controversy 
by  which  it  was  intended  to  render  the  definition  of  the  infallibility 
impossible.  An  active  correspondence  united  ecclesiastical  persons 
of  several  nations  in  co-operation  for  the  same  end.  Conferences  were 
held  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  to  organise  an  opposition. 
Pamphlets  and  treatises  were  written  on  the  eve  of  the  assembling 
of  the  Council.  But  this  was  not  all.  In  the  year  1869  the  Bavarian 
government  was  inspired  to  address  itself  to  all  the  governments  of 
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Europe,  inviting  them  to  unite  in  opposition  to  the  Council,  which 
was  to  meet  on  the  8th  of  December  in  that  year.  A  document  was 
sent,  dated  the  9th  of  April,  1869 — that  is,  eight  months  before — with 
the  signature  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  then  minister  at  Munich,  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  which  revealed  the  hand  from  which  it  came.  The 
object  of  these  documents  was  to  inspire  all  the  civil  powers  of  Europe 
with  suspicion  and  alarm,  and  to  combine  them  in  active  resistance 
to  prevent  the  definition  of  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  in  his  despatch  said :  '  The  only  dogmatic  thesis 
which  Rome  would  wish  to  have  decided  by  the  Council,  and  which 
the  Jesuits  in  Italy  and  Germany  are  now  agitating,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.'  How  Prince  Hohenlohe  should 
know  the  wish  of  Eome  with  such  exclusive  precision,  he  did  not 
tell  us.  He  then  goes  on  to  say :  '  I  thought  the  initiative  in  so 
important  a  matter  should  be  taken  by  one  of  the  great  powers  ;  but 
not  having  as  yet  received  any  communication  on  the  subject,  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  seek  for  a  mutual  understanding  which  will 
protect  our  common  interests,'  &c.  A  schedule  of  questions  was  then 
proposed  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Munich,  intended  to  elicit 
answers  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  definition  by  alarming 
the  powers  of  Europe.  Answers  were  returned  in  the  sense  desired. 
But  the  questions  and  answers  lost  much  of  their  effect  because 
they  were  believed  to  come  from  the  same  hand.  Nevertheless  an 
extensive  political  and  diplomatic  party  or  conspiracy  was  formed, 
with  the  intention  of  hindering  the  expected  definition.  In  the  month 
of  June  following,  Prince  Hohenlohe  addressed  a  second  despatch  to 
the  governments  of  Europe.  The  Spanish  minister,  Olozaga,  threatened 
the  Church  with  the  hostility  of  a  league  of  France,  Italy,  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Bavaria.  An  Italian  minister  addressed  a  circular  to  his 
diplomatic  agents  at  the  courts  of  Europe,  inviting  the  powers  to  pre- 
vent the  assembling  of  the  Council.  A  joint  despatch  was  sent  by  the 
Bavarian  and  Italian  governments  to  the  French  government,  urging 
the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  during  the  Council,  to  insure  the 
freedom  of  its  deliberations,  or,  in  other  words,  to  anticipate  the  20th 
of  September,  1870. 

An  anonymous  document  was  received  by  the  bishops,  which 
appeared  simultaneously  in  French,  English,  Gferman,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  elaborately  arguing  against  the  opportuneness  of  defining 
the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  It  was  in  certain  countries 
distributed  to  the  bishops  by  their  governments.  Such  was  the  activity 
displayed  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  diplomatic  bodies.  But  there  were 
other  agencies  at  work.  The  newspapers  of  every  country  in  Europe 
began  to  assail  the  future  Council.  Men  of  every  sort  of  religion  and 
of  every  shade  of  unbelief,  by  every  kind  of  opposition  from  argument 
to  derision,  endeavoured  to  diminish  beforehand  the  authority  of  the 
Council.  It  was  said  that  it  would  not  be  cecumenical,  because  the 
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Protestants  would  not  sit  in  it ;  it  would  not  be  free,  because  the  Pope 
would  overbear  the  bishops.  Then  it  was  said  that  the  bishops  would 
not  be  able  to  discuss  in  Latin ;  that  the  Council  would  make  new 
dogmas  of  matters  not  revealed  ;  that  no  one  would  believe  its  defi- 
nitions, or  pay  attention  to  its  decrees.  Janus  had  supplied  all  the 
adversaries  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  a  large 
vocabulary  of  vituperation,  which  was  copiously  directed  against  both. 

12.  The  effect  of  this  deliberate,  wide-spread,  and  elaborate  attempt 
to  hinder  the  definition  of  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the 
Church,  by  controlling  the  Council  and  obstructing  its  freedom,  was 
as  might  be  expected.  It  insured  the  proposing  and  passing  of  the 
definition.  It  was  seen  at  once-  that  not  only  the  truth  of  a  doctrine, 
but  the  independence  of  the  Church,  was  at  stake.  If  the  Council 
should  hesitate  or  give  way  before  an  opposition  of  newspapers  and 
of  governments,  its  office  as  Witness  and  Teacher  of  Revelation  would 
be  shaken  throughout  the  world.  The  means  taken  to  prevent  the 
definition  made  the  definition  inevitable  by  proving  its  necessity. 
It  was  no  longer  a  desire  or  conviction  of  individuals,  but  a  sense 
of  duty  in  the  great  majority  of  the  bishops.  But  to  this  we  shall 
have  to  return  hereafter. 

II.  Having  thus  brought  down  the  external  events  from  the  Cen- 
tenary to  the  eve  of  the  Council,  we  must  take  up  again  the  narrative 
of  the  preparations  that  were  making  in  Rome.  We  have  seen  that,  by 
reason  of  the  disturbed  state  of ^  Europe  and  of  Italy,  the  preparations 
were  suspended  in  1866.  They  were  resumed  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1867,  and  were  continued  without  interruption  until  they  were  com- 
pleted just  before  the  assembling  of  the  Council. 

1 .  The  Commission  of  Direction  consisted  of  five  cardinal  presi- 
dents, with  eight  bishops,  and  the  secretary,  the  Archbishop  of  Sardis. 
Twenty-four  Consultors  were  appointed  for  the  Commission  of  Dogma, 
nineteen  for  that  of  Discipline,  twelve  for  the  Commission  on  Religious 
orders,  seventeen  for  the  Commission  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the  East, 
and  twenty-six  for  the  Commission  of  Mixed  or  Politico-ecclesiastical 
Questions.  The  entire  number  of  Consultors  was  one  hundred  and 
two,  of  which  ten  were  bishops,  sixty-nine  secular  priests,  and 
twenty-three  [regulars :  of  these  eight  were  Jesuits,  four  Dominicans, 
two  Augustinians,  one  Barnabite,  one  Conventual  Franciscan,  one 
Minor  Observant,  one  Benedictine,  one  Carmelite,  pne  Servite,  one 
minister  of  the  Sick,  and  one  Oratorian.  Of  these  hundred  and  two 
thirty-one  were  from  various  nations  invited  to  Rome. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  by  the  Commission  of  Direction 
was  as  to  who  had  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  Council. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  episcopate  at 
large  ;  but  a  question  arose  as  to  bishops  who  had  no  ordinary  juris- 
diction such  as  vicars  apostolic.  There  could,  also,  be  no  doubt  as  to 
their  admissibility  if  invited,  nor  of  their  decisive  vote  when  admitted. 
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But  the  question  was  as  to  their  right  to  be  called.  The  decision 
arrived  at  was  that  it  was  fitting  that  they  should  be  called  to  the 
Council  according  to  the  precedents  and  practice  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
also  lest  their  exclusion  should  give  rise  to  questions  as  to  the  cecu- 
menicity  of  the  Council.  The  principle  of  this  decision  was  that  the 
Bulls  by  which  councils  have  been  convoked  call  together  '  archbishops, 
bishops,  &c.; '  therefore  the  axiom,  '  Ubi  lex  non  distinguit,  nee  nos 
distinguere  debemus,'  takes  effect.  ,  : , 

A  letter  of  earnest  and  affectionate  invitation  was  then  written 
4  to  all  bishops  of  the  Churches  of  the  Oriental  Rite  who  are  not  in 
communion  with  the  Apostolic  See.'  This  letter  was  presented  to  the 
patriarch  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  but  he  did  not  see  fit  so  much 
as  to  open  it.  It  was  on  that  day,  we  are  told,  that  four  millions  of 
Bulgarians  notified  to  the  same  patriarch  their  withdrawal  from  his 
jurisdiction. 

A  letter  was  also  written  to  all  Protestants  and  other  non- 
Catholics. 

At  the  Council  of  Trent  the  same  invitation  was  given,  but  with 
no  happier  result.  Julius  the  Second  published  the  condition  on  which 
they  were  invited — namely,  a  recognition  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Church.  On  no  other  condition  could  the  Church  invite  them  with- 
out abdicating  its  divine  commission. 

2.  It  will  be  hereafter  seen  of  how  great  importance  was  also  another 
question  decided  at  this  time  by  the  Commission  of  Direction — that  is, 
to  whom  it  belongs  to  form  the  order  or  method  by  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  should  be  regulated.  After  full  discussion 
and  a  careful  examination  of  the  precedents  of  former  councils,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  forming  of  such  order  could  ultimately  belong  to 
no  authority  except  to  the  same  which  alone  has  the  power  to  convene, 
to  prorogue,  to  suspend,  and  to  confirm  the  Council,  or  even  to  withhold 
confirmation  from  any  or  all  of  its  acts.  It  was  manifest  that  when- 
soever the  head  of  the  Church  had  invited  the  bishops  in  Council  to 
express  their  pleasure  as  to  the  order  to  be  observed,  it  had  been  done 
by  way  of  prudence  and  from  the  desire  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  wish. 
The  experience  of  all  numerous  assemblies  and  even  of  General  Councils 
shows  that  a  supreme  power  of  direction  is  often  needed ;  and  if  this 
be  true  in  assemblies  of  one  nation,  and  with  identity  of  habits  and 
interests,  how  much  more  in  an  (Ecumenical  Council  of  many  nations, 
among  whom,  being  men,  national  sympathies  and  antipathies  are 
often  strong,  notwithstanding  their  unity  in  faith.  On  the  29th  of 
June,  1869,  it  was  therefore  decided  that  the  right  of  regulating  the 
Council  belonged  to  the  authority  which  convened  it,  and  that  it  was 
of  the  highest  prudence  to  retain  that  right  in  the  hands  of  him  who  is 
the  head  not  only  of  the  Council  but  of  the  Church.  The  importance 
of  this,  which  may  be  called  a  vital  law  of  the  Church,  will  appear  in 
our  future  narrative. 
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3.  The  chief  points  provided  for  in  the  order  of  proceedings  were 
as  follows : 

(1.)  The  proposition  or  introduction  of  matters  to  be  treated. 

(2.)  The  mode  of  discussion  and  of  voting. 

(3.)  The  attendance  of  the  bishops. 

(4.)  The  justification  of  absence. 

(5.)  The  precedence  in  session. 

(6.)  The  possible  variances. 

(7.)  The  mode  of  living. 

(8.)  The  nature,  number,  and  office  of  the  officials  of  the  Council. 

(9.)  The  oath,  or  obligation  of  secrecy. 

These  points  were  defined  after  prolonged  deliberation  by  the 
body  of  Consultors  and  published  afterwards  in  the  form  of  an  Apo- 
stolical Constitution.  All  but  the  first  two  and  the  last  points  may  be 
passed  over  in  silence  here ;  but  on  the  right  of  proposition,  the  mode 
of  discussion,  and  the  secret,  it  may  be  well,  in  a  narrative  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  to  state  briefly  the  course  which  was  laid  down. 

We  have  already  seen  that  there  exists  in  the  divine  constitution 
of  the  Church  no  absolute  necessity  for  the  holding  of  councils — that 
the  assembling  of  all  bishops  in  one  place  is  an  usage  of  prudence,  the 
expediency  of  which  must  be  ultimately  decided  by  the  only  authority 
which  extends  over  all.  No  one  but  the  head  of  the  whole  Church 
can  lay  on  the  bishops  of  the  whole  Church  the  duty  of  coming 
together.  An  archbishop  may  convene  his  province,  and  a  patriarch 
his  region  of  provinces,  but  no  local  authority  can  convene  the 
universal  episcopate.  Therefore  no  one  can  constrain  the  head  of  the 
Church  to  convoke  a  council.  It  is  an  act  of  his  own  free  will,  guided 
by  reasons  of  prudence,  in  order  to  obtain  counsel  upon  the  needs  of 
the  whole  Church.  He  may,  as  we  have  seen  that  Pius  the  Ninth  did, 
invite  the  fullest  and  widest  counsel  to  ascertain  beforehand  what 
matters  should  be  introduced  or  proposed  for  discussion ;  and  having 
done  so,  the  self-evident  dictates  and  the  first  instincts  of  prudence 
prescribe  that  the  programme  of  subjects  be  fixed,  precise,  and 
limited.  They  can  be  limited  by  no  authority  except  by  that  which  is 
supreme. 

But,  inasmuch  as  in  the  course  of  discussion,  and  in  the  prolonged 
duration  of  a  Council,  it  may  be  found  that  some  subjects  of  moment 
have  been  passed  over,  or  that  new  and  important  questions  may  emerge, 
provision  was  made  for  the  introduction  of  new  matter  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  commission  chosen  by  the  Pontiff  out  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  to  assist  him  by  their  advice  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  any  other  propositions  beyond  those  contained  in  the  original 
programme.  Every  bishop  was  thereby  able  to  lay  before  this  com- 
mission, in  the  form  of  a  written  petition  to  the  Pontiff,  any  subject 
lie  might  desire  to  see  proposed  to  the  Council.  The  Commission  of 
VOL.  I.— No.  2.  0 
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Postulates,  as  it  was  called,  after  examination  reported  its  judgment  to 
the  Pontiff,  who  gave  orders  as  he  might  see  fit.  Anybody  who  will 
with  a  just  and  sincere  mind  weigh  the  reasonableness  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  this  provision  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  that  without  such 
a  limit  the  discussions  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  might  be  prolonged 
to  any  duration ;  any  subject,  howsoever  needless  and  injurious,  might 
be  forced  into  discussion ;  the  treatment  of  the  most  vital  matters 
delayed,  obstructed  indefinitely,  and  even  defeated  altogether;  the 
bishops  detained  for  months  or  years  from  their  dioceses,  or  the 
Council  so  thinned  by  their  departure  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  minority, 
and  that,  it  may  be,  of  the  most  pertinacious  and  the  least  pastoral 
bishops  of  the  Church.  Such,  indeed,  would  be  the  way  to  expose 
the  Council  to  the  imputation  of  intrigues,  cabals,  and  cliques.  So 
much  for  its  reasonableness.  And  as  for  its  sufficiency,  no  petition 
which  had  in  it  reason  enough  to  approve  itself  to  a  representative 
commission  of  five-and-twenty  bishops  chosen  for  their  prudence  and 
experience  would  be  rejected ;  and  certainly  no  petition  which  could 
not  stand  that  ordeal  ought  to  be  proposed.  The  limitation  of  the 
right  of  proposition  and  the  Commission  of  Postulates  were  the  two 
securities  of  the  Council  itself  against  any  unreasonableness  or  impru- 
dence of  its  own  members.  The  adversaries  of  the  Vatican  Council 
will  not  deny  that,  according  to  their  estimate  of  its  members,  such 
securities  were  not  needless ;  and  the  friends  of  the  Council  will 
acknowledge  that  in  a  body  of  700  men  there  might  well  be  found 
some  for  whom  such  temperate  restraints  were  not  unwise. 

4.  The  other  point  of  chief  importance  was  the  method  of  discussion. 
It  would  be  unnecessary,  and  indeed  impossible  in  the  space  of  this 
short  narrative,  to  give  all  the  reasons  which  were  alleged,  and  either 
accepted  or  laid  aside  by  the  Commission  of  Direction,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  conducting  the  discussions.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  this 
most  critical  and  difficult  question  was  treated  with  a  minuteness  and 
a  fulness  which  left  nothing  unweighed.  Passing  over  the  reasons,  we 
will  explain  the  method. 

It  was  decided  that  the  preparatory  labours  of  the  102  theo- 
logians and  canonists  should  be  digested  into  schemata,  or  draft 
decrees — that  is  into  a  definite  and  positive  form  giving  the  result  of 
the  patient  labours  of  those  who  had  been  chosen  out  from  many 
nations  for  their  learning  and  experience. 

These  schemata  were  altogether  the  work  of  the  bishops  and 
theologians  who  prepared  them.  They  had  not  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  the  supreme  authority  upon  them.  The  liberty  of  the 
Council  to  accept  or  to  reject,  to  change  or  to  modify  them,  was 
completely  secured.  The  Pope,  in  his  Constitution  at  the  outset  of 
the  Council,  told  the  bishops  that  the  schemata  had  received  no 
sanction  from  him,  so  that  they  might  deal  with  them  in  all 
freedom. 
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The  schemata  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council.  The  method  of  examining  them  was  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  Council  was  to  elect  by  secret  vote  within  itself  five 
commissions  or  deputations  on :  1 .  Faith ;  2.  Discipline ;  3.  Missions  ; 
4.  Mixed  Questions ;  5.  Eites. 

(2.)  The  schemata  were  to  be  distributed  to  each  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  ten  days  at  least  before  any  discussion  upon  them 
would  be  opened. 

(3.)  The  first  discussion  was  in  the  general  congregation  of  the 
whole  Council.  This  first  debate  answered  to  the  debate  on  the  first 
and  second  reading  of  a  bill  in  our  Legislature.  If  the  bishops  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  the  schema,  they  next  proceeded  to  the  seco  id 
discussion  on  the  details,  or  clauses  as  we  should  say,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  as  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

(4.)  If  objections  were  made,  the  whole  discussion,  taken  in  short- 
hand, was  referred  to  the  respective  Commissions  of  Faith  or 
Discipline,  and  the  like,  as  the  case  might  be. 

(5.)  The  whole  schema  was  then  re-examined  by  the  commission. 
It  was  amended,  or  even  remodelled,  and  then  re-printed  and  distri- 
buted again  to  the  bishops,  and  submitted  once  more  to  a  general 
congregation  by  a  reporter  deputed  by  the  commission  out  of  its 
own  number. 

(6.)  After  renewed  discussion  it  was  then  put  again  to  the  vote, 
which  might  be  given  in  three  forms: — 1.  Placet,  or  aye;  2.  Non 
Placet,  or  no ;  3.  Placet  juxta  modum,  or  aye  with  modification, 
which  is  equivalent  to  voting  for  a  bill  on  the  second  reading  with 
the  intention  of  amending  it  in  committee.  Those  who  voted  juxta 
modum  were  required  to  send  in  their  amendment  in  writing,  which 
was  printed,  submitted  to  the  deputation,  and  reported  again  to  the 
general  congregation  for  another  voting. 

(7.)  If  the  schema  so  remodelled  was  further  amended,  the  same 
process  might  be  repeated.  If,  however,  it  was  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  the  Council,  it  was  then  passed  by  vote,  and  reserved  for 
a  final  voting  in  the  public  session  over  which  the  Pope  presided  in 
person.  The  voting  in  Public  Session,  all  discussion  being  over,  was 
only  by  aye  or  no,  by  placet  or  non  placet.  This  method  of  proceeding 
was  published  in  the  preliminary  assembly  of  the  Council  by  the 
Constitution  Multiplices  inter  on  the  6th  of  December,  1869.  It 
underwent  afterwards  certain  modifications  by  which  the  complete 
discussion  of  every  subject  was  even  more  fully  insured. 

On  this  method  we  may  observe  that  the  liberty  of  speech  was 
as  perfectly  secured  as  in  our  Parliament,  and  the  accuracy  of  debate 
was  even  more  completely  provided  for  by  the  full  and  careful  written 
amendments,  and  by  the  repeated  remodelling  of  the  schema  by  the 
commission  or  Select  Committee  before  it  returned  to  the  Council — 
that  is,  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

o2 
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5.  The  only  other  point  in  the  method  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Council  of  which  we  need  to  speak  is  the  obligation  of  secrecy.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Council  of  Trent  this  precaution  was  omitted  ; 
wherefore,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1562,  the  legates  were  compelled 
to  impose  the  secret  upon  the  bishops.  If  this  was  necessary  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  press  had  hardly  come  into  existence, 
how  much  more  so  in  the  nineteenth,  when  whatever  is  said  to-day  is 
published  over  all  the  world  to-morrow.  It  is  obvious  that  for  the 
treatment  of  such  matters  as  were  before  the  Vatican  Council  a 
complete  independence  and  tranquillity  of  mind  were  necessary — a 
thing  impossible  under  the  relentless  assaults  of  hostile  govern- 
ments and  an  ubiquitous  press,  with  the  perpetual  harassing  of  half- 
informed  friends  and  the  incessant  misrepresentations  of  enemies. 

So  much  for  the  method  and  the  regulations  which  were  agreed 
to  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1869,  by  the  commission,  and  confirmed 
by  authority. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  part  of  our  narrative  of  the  events  before 
the  assembling  of  Council — namely,  the  matters  to  be  discussed,  of 
which  it  will  be  enough  to  give  a  list.  They  were  six  in  number. 

(1.)  Schema  on  Catholic  doctrine  against  the  manifold  errors 
flowing  from  Eationalism. 

(2.)  Schema  on  the  Church  of  Christ. 
(3.)  Schema  on  the  Office  of  Bishops. 
(4.)  Schema  on  the  Vacancy  of  Sees. 
(5.)  Schema  on  the  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Clergy. 
(6.)  Schema  on  the  Little  Catechism. 

On  these,  or  at  least  on  some  of  these,  we  shall  have  to  speak 
hereafter.  It  will  therefore  be  enough  at  this  time  to  note  one  fact 
only. 

6.  In  preparing  the  schema  on  the  Church  of  Christ,  which 
consisted  of  fifteen  chapters,  after  a  full  treatment  of  the  body  of 
the  Church  the  commission  inevitably  came  to  treat  of  its  head. 
Two  chapters  were  prepared  :  the  one  on  the  primacy  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  the  other  of  his  temporal  power.  In  treating  of  the 
primacy  it  was  likewise  inevitable  that  the  commission  should  come 
to  treat  of  the  endowments  of  the  primacy,  and,  among  these  en- 
dowments, first  of  the  divine  assistance  promised  to  Peter  and  in  Peter 
to  his  successors  in  matters  of  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  infalli- 
bility. On  the  14th  and  21st  of  January,  1869,  the  commission 
treated  of  the  nature  of  the  primacy;  on  the  llth  of  February  it 
reached  the  doctrine  of  infallibility.  Two  questions  were  then  dis- 
cussed :  the  one,  1 .  '  Whether  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
can  be  defined  as  an  article  of  faith  ; '  the  other,  2.  '  Whether  it  ought 
to  be  defined  as  an  article  of  faith.'  To  the  first  question  the 
whole  commission  unanimously  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  to  the 
second  all,  but  one  only,  concurred  in  the  judgment  that  the  subject 
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ought  not  to  be  proposed  to  the  Council  unless  it  were  demanded  by 
the  bishops.  The  words  of  this  judgment  run  as  follows :  Sententia 
commissionis  est,  nonnisi  ad  postulationem  episcoporum  rei 
hujus  propositionem  ab  Apostolica  Sede  faciendam  esse.  ('  The 
judgment  of  the  commission  is,  that  this  subject  ought  not  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Apostolic  See  except  at  the  petition  of  the  bishops.') 
The  one  dissentient  Consultor  was  an  inopportunist.  The  commission, 
therefore,  never  completed  the  chapter  relating  to  the  infallibility. 

The  Commission  on  Doctrine  sat  for  twenty-seven  months,  and  held 
fifty-six  sessions,  in  which  time  it  completed  three,  and  only  three, 
schemata.  After  the  opening  of  the  Council  it  met  once  only  ;  and 
so  its  labours  ended. 

Two  observations  may  be  made  on  these  facts.  The  first  is  that 
now  for  a  second  time,  when  the  subject  of  infallibility  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  adversaries  of  the  Council,  be  expected  to  take  the  first 
place,  it  was  deliberately  set  aside.  The  second  observation  is  that 
Pius  the  Ninth  had  neither  desire  nor  need  to  propose  the  defining 
of  his  infallibility.  Like  all  his  predecessors,  he  was  conscious  of  the 
plenitude  of  his  primacy.  He  had  exercised  it  in  the  full  assurance 
that  the  faith  of  Christendom  responded  to  his  unerring  authority ; 
he  felt  no  need  of  any  definition.  It  was  not  the  head  of  the  Church 
nor  the  Church  at  large  that  needed  this  definition.  The  bishops  in 
1854,  1862,  1867  had  amply  declared  it.  It  was  the  small  number 
of  disputants  who  doubted,  and  the  still  smaller  number  who  denied, 
that  the  head  of  the  Church  can  neither  err  in  faith  and  morals,  nor 
lead  into  error  the  Church  of  which  he  is  the  supreme  teacher,  that 
needed  an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  truth. 

As  to  the  labours  of  the  other  sections,  on  Discipline,  on  Religious 
Orders,  on  Missions  and  the  Oriental  Churches,  and  on  Rites,  no 
comment  need  be  made.  The  world  has  little  interest  in  them,  and 
takes  no  notice  of  them .  The  one  obj  ect  of  its  hostility  is  the  Definition 
which  has  affirmed  the  divine  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Church. 

HENRY  EDWARD,  Cardinal  Archbishop. 
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THE    POLITICAL    CRISIS  IN   THE    UNITED 
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TWELVE  years  ago,  to  a  day,  the  Republican  party  in  the  United 
States  had  reached,  as  it  seemed,  the  summit  of  political  greatness. 
On  the  1st  of  April,  1865,  General  Sheridan  inflicted  a  terrible  defeat 
on  the  Confederate  army  at  Five  Forks.  This  was  a  deadly  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Confederacy.  On  the  morrow  Grant  attacked  and  broke 
through  Lee's  lines.  The  gallant  soldier  of  the  South  abandoned  the 
defence  of  Richmond,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  secure  a  retreat, 
a  respite,  and  perhaps  a  favourable  peace.  But  it  was  too  late.  A 
week  after,  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  the  Federal  commander 
received  from  his  antagonist  the  formal  surrender  of  the  '  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.'  Within  three  weeks  Johnston  had  surrendered 
the  '  Army  of  North  Carolina '  to  Sherman.  The  rebellion  was  at  an 
end.  The  North  was  filled  with  passionate  rejoicing,  exultant  pride, 
fervent  and  open-hearted  gratitude.  A  banner  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  spoke  the  thoughts  of  the  people  : — '  The 
only  national  debt  that  we  can  never  pay  is  the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
victorious  Union  soldiers.'  The  statesmen,  too,  who  for  the  defence  of 
the  Union  had  raised  money  and  levied  armies  on  a  scale  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  civilised  war  had  obtained  a  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  the  people  which  nothing  seemingly  could  shake.  In  a 
dozen  years  all  this  fund  of  political  power  has  been  wasted,  or  worse, 
and  the  Republican  party,  though  it  still  keeps  its  grasp  upon  the 
executive  authority,  is  now  almost  as  much  weaker  than  its  opponents 
as  it  was  before  the  Democratic  schism  of  1860. 

At  the  Presidential  election  of  1864,  before  Sherman  had  even 
set  out  from  Atlanta  on  his  '  great  march  to  the  sea,'  and  several 
months  before  Grant's  decisive  campaign  in  Virginia,  the  Democrats 
were  utterly  routed.  They  had  chosen  a  strong  candidate,  General 
M'Clellan,  whose  Unionist  convictions  could  not  be  questioned,  and 
who  had  commanded  the  Federal  army  during  the  darkest  days  of 
1861  and  1862  ;  yet  they  carried  only  three  States,  none  of  them  of 
first-rate  importance — Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware — and 
obtained  only  21  electoral  votes  against  212.  Mr.  Lincoln's  aggre- 
gate majority  was  nearly  half  a  million.  Four  years  later  General 
Grant  defeated  Mr.  Seymour,  obtaining  214  electoral  votes  against 
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80,  and  had  a  popular  majority  of  more  than  300,000.  In  1872 
General  Grant  was  re-elected  by  300  electoral  votes  against  66,  and 
his  popular  majority  was  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million.  But  at 
the  contest  of  the  7th  of  November  last  the  Democratic  candidate 
obtained  beyond  challenge  184  electoral  votes  out  of  369,  or  within 
one  vote  of  the  absolute  majority  required  for  election.  The  remain- 
ing votes  were  claimed  for  the  Republican  candidates,  but  in  four 
States  the  Democrats  disputed  the  returns  and  asserted  their  right  to 
subtract  twenty-two  votes  from  the  Eepublican  score.  Counting  the 
disputed  States  for  the  Republicans,  however,  the  Democrats  had  a 
clear  popular  majority  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Out  of  these  conflicting  claims  a  controversy  arose  which  kept 
society  in  the  United  States  upon  the  rack  during  four  months.  Of 
the  issues  raised  in  that  controversy  I  have  something  to  say  by-and- 
by;  but  first  it  is  proper  to  ask  how  so  complete  a  collapse  of 
Republican  power  became  possible.  The  gratitude  of  the  nation  to 
the  party  which  crushed  the  rebellion,  emancipated  the  negro,  and 
saved  the  Union,  had  not  worn  itself  out  when  General  Grant  was 
elected  in  1868.  Democracies  are  not  fickle  when  they  are  rooted 
in  the  '  steadiness '  of  the  English  character,  and  America  is  still 
English  in  all  essentials  of  mind  and  morals.  Why,  then,  was  the 
party  which  triumphed  in  1860,  in  1864,  in  1868,  and  in  1872, 
broken  and  discomfited  in  1876  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  breach 
between  the  party  which  was  all-powerful  at  the  close  of  the  war  and 
the  mass  of  the  American  people  is  due  to  no  single  cause.  The 
analysis  of  a  complex  sentiment  like  the  discontent  which  has  been 
growing  in  the  United  States  since  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  is 
difficult,  but  it  must  be  attempted  if  we  care  to  understand  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  present  crisis  in  American  politics. 

The  Republican  party  inherits  the  political  ideas  and  relations  of 
two — or  perhaps  three^ — extinct  parties.  The  Federalists  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic  claimed  the  allegiance  of  the  most  weighty  of 
American  statesmen,  of  Washington,  of  John  Adams,  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  In  the  race  for  popular  favour  they  were  beaten  by  the 
'  Republicans '  of  that  epoch — who  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of 
Democrats — the  disciples  of  Jefferson,  the  admirers  of  revolutionary 
France,  a  society  of  slave-owners  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau. 
The  sober  well-balanced  wisdom  of  the  Constitution  is  as  characteristic 
of  the  Federalist  view  of  public  duties  as  '  the  glittering  and  sounding 
generalities  of  natural  right  which  make  up  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence '  are  typical  of  the  Democratic  view.  The  mind  of  Jeffer- 
son is  dominant  in  the  latter,  the  mind  of  Hamilton  in  the  former. 
But  as  the  generation  of  statesmen  which  had  made  the  Republic 
died  out  the  Federalist  party  was  weakened  and  broken  up,  and  the 
Democratic  victory  when  General  Jackson  was  elected  in  1829  com- 
pleted its  dissolution.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1834  or  1835  that  a 
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new  political  organisation,  calling  itself  the  Whig  party,  and  sympa- 
thising, no  doubt,  with  the  victories,  then  recent  and  imposing,  of  the 
English  Whigs,  came  into  existence.  The  Whigs  were  powerful  for 
some  years,  but  they  were  undermined  by  the  dissensions  which  followed 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  Presidency,  and  their  party  perished 
at  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce  in  1852.  It  was  during  Mr.  Pierce's 
presidency  that  the  Eepublican  party,  as  it  now  exists,  arose.  The 
4  Know-Nothing '  or  '  Native  American '  party  had  attempted  to 
establish  itself,  and  had  failed ;  and  the  best  part  of  it,  with  such  of 
the  old  Whigs  as  still  retained  a  footing  in  politics,  joined  with  the 
Free-Soilers,  who  were  opposed  above  all  things  to  the  territorial 
extension  of  slavery.  In  the  Congress  of  1857-59,  the  Eepublican 
party  was  formed  and  disciplined.  It  was  in  a  minority,  but  it  knew 
its  own  mind.  It  had  definite  aims,  able  leaders  of  high  character, 
and,  behind  it,  the  respect  of  the  non-political  middle  class.  So  it 
fought  and  won  the  Presidential  contest  of  1860.  The  Democrats 
were  not  only  vanquished,  but  rent  asunder.  Those  of  the  North 
supported  Mr.  Douglas  against  Mr.  Lincoln;  those  of  the  South 
threw  away  their  votes  on  Mr.  Breckenridge,  and  when  they  found 
that  they  had  defeated  their  own  purposes  they  rushed  into  rebellion. 
The  Eepublican  party  was  thus  placed  in  possession  not  only  of  the 
executive  power,  but  of  an  unquestioned  predominance  in  Congress. 
The  secession  of  the  South  left  the  Northern  Democrats  helpless,  and 
when  the  Union  was  seen  to  be  at  stake  great  numbers  of  prominent 
men  previously  attached  to  the  Democratic  party  went  over  to  the 
Eepublican  side.  The  Federal  disasters  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
stung  the  pride  of  the  North  ;  the  victories  of  Grant  and  Sherman  at 
the  close  strengthened  it.  When  the  achievement  was  viewed  in  its 
completeness  after  the  death  of  Lincoln,  the  world  acclaimed  the  work. 
Yet  there  were  germs  of  weakness  in  that  triumph,  full  as  it  was 
of  moral  grandeur,  and  rich  as  it  was  in  practical  fruit.  It  is  one  of 
the  curses  of  war  that,  while  it  often  lifts  a  people  to  heights  of  un- 
selfish devotion,  it  seldom  fails  to  educate  their  rulers  in  methods  of 
government  unfitted  for  peace  and  constitutional  progress.  To  rule 
in  war,  a  coarse,  hard-handed  grasp  is  needed,  a  courage  that  does  not 
falter  in  seizing  desperate  expedients,  an  indifference  to  the  moral 
consequences  of  measures,  provided  they  will  serve  their  immediate 
purpose.  Many  a  great  war  has  left  a  nation  ennobled  in  spirit,  but 
none,  I  think,  can  be  recalled  which  has  elevated  the  ethical  standard 
of  the  government  that  waged  it.  In  the  United  States  four  years  of 
hard  fighting  had  infected  politics  with  the  ideas  of  the  camp,  and  had 
crowded  political  life  with  men  whose  loyalty  to  the  flag  was  their  only 
title  to  respect.  Scrupulosity  in  public  affairs  was  spurned  as  effemi- 
nate, and  after  a  while  denounced  as  treacherous.  Men  of  sensitive 
honour  chose  rather  to  fight  for  the  Union  in  the  ranks  than  to  busy 
themselves  with  the  affairs  of  State.  It  was  in  such  a  medley  that 
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persons  like  General  Butler  made  their  way  to  the  front.  Others  less 
daringly  indifferent  to  political  decency,  but  equally  unscrupulous,  rose 
at  the  same  time,  and  rose  higher.  When  the  war  came  to  an  end, 
many  men  of  this  type  sat  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Eepublican  majority 
in  Congress.  Unfortunately,  too,  President  Johnson  had  neither  the 
culture,  the  temper,  nor  the  refinement  of  feeling  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  remedy  the  degradation  of  political  character  that 
the  war  had  caused.  He  engaged  in  a  bitter  feud  with  the  Eepub- 
lican majority  upon  the  question  of  Southern  reconstruction,  and, 
whether  he  were  right  or  not  on  the  main  point,  he  took  the  readiest 
means  to  paralyse  his  powers  for  good  on  other  questions  as  well  as  on 
this  by  creating  a  dead-lock  in  Congress.  His  impeachment  revealed 
the  full  extent  of  the  moral  mischief  that  the  war  had  wrought ; — how 
completely  it  had  substituted  '  loyalty  '  and  '  energy '  for  every  other 
political  gift.  A  perusal,  after  nine  years  have  elapsed,  of  the  speeches 
on  the  impeachment  debates  and  trial,  especially  those  of  Mr.  Boutwell, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  General  Butler,  would  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of 
most  self-respecting  Kepublicans.  It  was  this  spirit,  however,  and 
these  methods  which  carried  the  Congressional  policy  of  reconstruction 
against  the  President's,  and  which  reigned  in  the  Cabinet  as  well  as 
in  Congress  after  General  Grant's  first  election. 

General  Grant  was  an  able  and  a  fortunate  soldier.  Political 
training  he  had  none  (as  he  has  confessed  in  a  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress) when  he  was  called  to  the  highest  office  in  the  Republic.  He 
had  good  intentions  and  no  conscious  sympathy  with  corruption. 
But  there  his  merits  ended.  Incapable  of  estimating  political  capa- 
city, intolerant  of  scrupulous,  temperate,  and  critical  minds,  the  Presi- 
dent insisted  upon  a  soldierly  discipline  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Republican  party  ;  and  if  they  obeyed  their  orders  and  stood 
firmly  by  their  colours  he  was  not  too  careful  to  inquire  into  their 
slight  departures  from  the  moral  code.  A  good  Republican  had  a 
claim  to  reward  in  the  shape  of  office,  just  as  a  loyal  soldier  had  to 
his  pay  and  pension ;  and  the  party  chief  was  under  the  same  obliga- 
tion to  sustain  his  followers  against  carping  complaints  as  a  general 
in  war  time.  This  was,  in  brief,  President  Grant's  political  morality. 
Applied  to  the  situation  at  Washington  as  he  found  it  when  he 
entered  the  White  House  in  1869,  it  separated  him  at  once  from  the 
mass  of  moderate  and  intelligent  men,  who  had  disapproved  of  the  im- 
peachment of  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  i  reconstruction '  of  the  South  by 
the  agency  of  Northern  adventurers  and  negro  electors.  The  President 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  men  who  had  sided  with  his 
predecessor,  or  had  even  shielded  him.  He  thus  deprived  himself  of 
the  services  and  the  guidance  of  the  most  clear-headed  and  sober  poli- 
ticians, and  in  dealing  with  difficult  problems  of  government  he  was 
driven  to  rely  on  men  who  were  incapable,  or  ignorant,  or  intem- 
perate. The  reconstruction  of  the  South,  the  management  of  the 
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national  finances,  the  administration  of  the  civil  departments  of  State, 
still  suffering  from  the  disorganisation  of  the  war — these  were  tasks 
to  which  the  highest  statesmanship  would  have  been  no  more  than 
equal.  Of  the  methods  that  should  have  been  employed  upon  any  of 
them  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  General  Grant  had  not  the 
faintest  glimmering  of  an  idea.  Among  his  Cabinet  advisers  during 
his  first  term  were  Mr.  Boutwell,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Treasury ;  Mr.  Delano,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  General  Belknap, 
Secretary  of  War  ;  and  Mr.  Robeson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Among  these,  Mr.  Boutwell  quickly  exposed  his  incompetence  as  a 
financier  by  encouraging  the  demand  for  an  inflation  of  the  currency 
which  a  few  years  later  became  so  dangerous,  and  by  reversing  Mr. 
M'Culloch's  policy  of  contraction.  A  severe  Puritanical  personage, 
of  strict  personal  morals,  with  a  scorn  for  political  scruples,  and  a 
bitter  determination  to  see  evil  in  every  act  of  an  opponent  or  even 
of  a  critical  ally,  Mr.  Boutwell  was  a  fellow-fighter  whom  the  Presi- 
dent could  understand.  But  his  *  policy '  at  the  Treasury  neither  the 
President  nor  any  one  else  could  understand.  Yet  those  were  critical 
times  for  the  national  credit.  Shortly  before  General  Grant's  election 
there  had  been  a  cry  for  the  payment  of  the  bondholders  in  green- 
backs instead  of  coin,  and  two  conspicuous  Republicans — Mr.  Morton 
in  the  Senate  and  General  Butler  in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
supported  that  scheme  of  spoliation.  Senator  Sherman,  who  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  other  day  by  President  Hayes, 
offered  a  '  compromise,'  by  which  the  bondholders  were  to  be  induced 
to  accept  5  instead  of  6  per  cent,  without  the  option  of  being  paid  off. 
It  was  while  the  financial  views  of  many  leading  Republicans  were  in 
this  flaccid  condition  that  Mr.  Boutwell  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Treasury.  His  determination  to  pay  off  debt  when  he  could  and  how 
he  could  was  praiseworthy,  but  he  did  not  see  that,  by  leaving  the 
currency  question  untouched,  or  by  touching  it  only  to  complicate  it, 
he  put  a  drag  upon  the  forces  of  the  nation,  and  gave  quacks  and 
panic-mongers  the  chances  they  desired.  In  truth,  Mr.  Boutwell  had 
a  stern  contempt  for  economic  science,  which  he  carried  into  his  con- 
versation as  well  as  his  policy,  if  we  may  credit  the  story  that  he 
once  surprised  a  man  of  business  who  quoted  Adam  Smith  to  him  by 
declaring  that 4  no  two  books  in  the  world  contained  so  many  lies  as 
the  Koran  and  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  !  "  The  Treasury,  during 
his  tenure  of  office,  failed  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and 
especially  of  business  men,  who  looked  upon  finance  as  the  most  vital 
of  all  questions.  Though  the  abounding  energies  of  the  nation  piled 
up  wealth  unceasingly,  and  enabled  Mr.  Boutwell  to  effect  a  consider- 
able reduction  of  the  debt,  and  though  the  popular  voice  condemned 
the  attacks  on  the  bondholders  so  loudly  that  all  save  the  irrepressible 
Butler  were  silenced,  the  financial  policy  of  General  Grant's  admini- 
stration from  1869  to  1874  was  not  reassuring.  It  bred  doubts  which 
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had  much  to  do  with  the  panic  of  1873  and  the  inflationist  movement 
that  followed.  So  even  on  this  question  the  Eepublican  Administration 
lost  ground,  and  it  was  only  prevented  from  lapsing  into  ruinous 
unpopularity  by  the  more  flagrant  follies  of  the  Democratic  opposition. 
The  policy  of  General  Grant  on  the  question  of  'civil  service 
reform '  was  not  less  influenced  by  dangerous  advisers.  The  majority 
of  the  Cabinet  of  1869  were  favourable  to.  the  system  which  dispensed 
offices  under  the  Federal  Government  as  the  fitting  rewards  of  party 
fidelity,  and  which  with  the  immense  power  of  this  instrument  moved 
and  checked  at  will  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  party  conven- 
tions. Mr.  Cox,  who  was  first  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
General  Grant,  honestly  attempted  a  reform  of  this  vicious  system, 
but  he  was  opposed  within  the  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Boutwell  and  others, 
and  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Chandler,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
managers '  of  his  day.  Of  course  Mr.  Cox  fell.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Delano,  of  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  1875,  he 
resigned  '  under  a  cloud,'  after  a  long  controversy  over  his  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  Mr. 
Delano  did  nothing  to  unsettle  Mr.  Chandler's  view  of  the  beauty  of 
the  arrangements  under  which  the  managers  of  the  political" '  machine  ' 
controlled  the  convention  system  by  the  use  of  patronage,  and 
controlled  popular  discontent  by  the  convention  system.  Nor  did  the 
other  ministers  who  dispensed  patronage — the  Secretaries  for  War  and 
for  the  Navy,  and  the  Postmaster-General — display  any  troublesome 
zeal  for  reform.  The  first,  General  Belknap,  was  ejected  from  office  a 
year  ago  on  the  disclosure  of  scandalous  corruption  for  which  he  con- 
fessed himself  responsible,  and  the  second,  Mr.  Eobeson,  was  for  many 
months  under  the  stigma  of  similar  charges,  and  possibly  would  have 
been  impeached  if  he  had  not  gone  out  of  office  with  his  chief.  It  is  a 
part  of  General  Grant's  military  character  that  he  has  a  deep-seated 
contempt  for  popular  criticism,  and  that  he  unflinchingly  supports  his 
men  '  under  fire.'  Thus  the  President  has  been  credited,  often  unfairly, 
with  a  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  all  that  his  ministers  have  done 
and  advised.  He  has  also,  and  more  justly,  been  held  responsible  for 
the  bestowal  of  patronage  subject  to  the  recommendations  of  the  domi- 
nant party  in  Congress.  All  the  lesser  offices — the  supervisorships  of 
excise,  the  collectorships  of  customs,  even  the  postmasterships — are 
given  away  in  reality  by  the  actual  (or  possible)  senators  and  represen- 
tatives from  the  State  in  which  their  work  lies.  A  skilful  political 
manager,  like  Mr.  Conkling  in  the  State  of  New  York,  may  thus  be 
successful  in  building  up,  out  of  patronage  simply,  a  commanding 
power.  But  the  results,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  not  always  beneficial 
to  the  public.  Since  popular  discontent  has  fastened  upon  the 
Civil  Service  system,  General  Grant  has  shown  a  disposition  to  throw 
the  blame  of  his  worst  appointments  upon  the  senators  and  others 
who  advised  them.  He  has  sometimes,  however,  acted  of  his  own 
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motion,  and  seldom  creditably.  Thus,  in  spite  of  a  protest  from  the 
whole  Congressional  delegation  of  Missouri,  he  nominated  one  Mac- 
donald  to  an  excise  office  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
a  *  good  Union  soldier.'  Macdonald  became  soon  one  of  the  purchased 
tools  of  the  '  Whiskey  Ring,'  and  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  impri- 
sonment in  the  Penitentiary. 

Neither  the  management  of  the  finances,  then,  nor  the  admini- 
stration of  the  civil  departments  was  such  as  to  satisfy  the  American 
people.  Dissatisfaction  gathered  rapidly  around  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  powers,  and  after  a  while  the  familiar  spell  of '  The  Union 
in  danger '  lost  its  potency.  The  Republican  leaders  towards  the  end 
of  General  Grant's  first  term  (and  indeed  ever  since)  laboured  to 
prove  that  the  condition  of  the  South  was  one  of  continued  war,  that 
the  Southern  whites  were  resolved  upon  the  reduction  of  the  negroes 
to  a  state  of  disguised  slavery,  and  that  the  intervention  of  the  Federal 
power,  under  a  provision  which  Mr.  Sumner  once  called  '  the  sleeping 
giant  of  the  Constitution,'  was  inevitable.  These  assertions  have  been 
repeated  by  the  apologists  of  the  party  during  the  late  contest,  and 
they  have  been  set  forth  with  admirable  point  and  vigour  by  an 
4  American  Republican'  in  the  January  number  of  Macmillari'e 
Magazine.  Are  we  to  take  them  as  indisputably  proved  ?  Are  we 
to  weigh  no  other  considerations  against  them  ?  These  are  questions 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  present  difficulty  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  Confederacy  fell  the  Federal  Government  had  before  it 
three  courses :  ( 1 )  To  govern  the  conquered  States  with  despotic 
authority  supported  by  military  force,  as  the  Punjab,  for  instance, 
was  governed  by  us  after  the  annexation  of  1849  ;  (2)  to  recognise 
the  existing  State  governments  on  their  legally  acknowledging  the 
Union  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  (3)  to  disfranchise  the 
ex-rebels,  that  is,  the  whole  white  population  of  the  South,  to  enfran- 
chise the  negroes,  and  to  supply  leaders  for  the  latter  from  the  North. 
The  first  course  would  certainly  have  been  the  wisest  and  the  most 
effective.  A  strong  government  in  the  South,  rigorously  keeping 
order,  energetically  promoting  education,  pushing  on  public  works 
everywhere,  but  managing  the  finances  carefully,  would,  in  a  dozen 
years,  have  wrought  a  marvellous  change.  But  the  experiment  was  too 
plainly  impossible.  The  people  of  the  North  were  weary  of  the  burden 
of  a  great  army ;  they  were  jealous  of  '  Imperialism,'  of  the  spirit  that 
irresponsible  rule  breeds,  of  the  ambition  that  military  government 
nourishes.  Moreover,  though  the  doctrine  of  State  rights  had  well- 
nigh  wrecked  the  Union,  there  were  great  numbers  of  loyal  men  who 
were  loth  to  surrender  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  States 
in  local  affairs.  The  choice  practically  lay  between  the  second  and  third 
courses,  and  the  latter  was  deliberately  chosen  by  the  Republican  party. 

When  General  Sherman  forced  Johnston  to  capitulate  in  1865, 
the  Confederate  commander  held  out  for  fair  terms,  and  his  conqueror 
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was  willing  to  concede  them.  A  conditional  capitulation  was  drawn 
up  in  which  Sherman  promised  (subject,  of  course,  to  the  assent  of 
the  Executive  at  Washington)  that  the  Southern  State  governments 
should  be  recognised  *  on  their  officers  and  legislatures  taking  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  Unfortunately 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  murdered  before  this  agreement  was  sent  on  to 
Washington ;  it  was  at  once  repudiated  by  Secretary  Stanton,  who 
rebuked  Sherman  severely  for  suggesting  it,  and  thus  the  chance  of  a 
real  reconstruction  was  lost.  As  Sherman  afterwards  said,  *  I  perceived 
that  we  had  the  unbounded  respect  of  our  armed  enemies,  and  that  by 
some  simple  measures  we  could  enlist  them  in  our  cause.  By  their 
instrumentality  we  could  not  only  restore  our  whole  government  accord- 
ing to  its  written  fabric,  but  could  have  in  every  vicinage  men  used 
to  subordination  and  government  who  would  employ  their  influence  to 
create  civil  order.  ...  I  am  sure  that  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
the  Confederate  army  embraced  the  best  governed,  the  best  disposed, 
the  most  reliable  men  in  the  South,  and  I  would  have  used  them  in 
reconstruction  instead  of  driving  them  into  a  hopeless  opposition.' 
Even  after  Mr.  Stanton's  repulse  the  State  governments  of  the  South, 
repealing  their  ordinances  of  secession,  and  expressing  their  willing- 
ness to  take  the  required  oaths,  demanded  admission  to  Congress.  The 
Republican  majority  fiercely  thrust  them  back.  Mr.  Stevens  spoke  of 
them  as  '  dead  carcases.'  The  ex-Confederate  States  were  deliberately 
excluded  from  Congressional  representation,  and  nearly  two  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  peace,  which  in  the  meantime  had 
been  declared  by  General  Grant  to  be  absolutely  secure,  before  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  passed,  regulating  the 
conditions  of '  reconstruction.' 

When  an  '  American  Republican,'  in  the  article  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  throws  all  the  blame  of  the  troubles  that  for  twelve 
years  have  convulsed  the  South  upon  the  obstinate  animosity  of  the 
whites,  we  are  bound  to  take  note  of  the  facts  above  stated.  He 
says :  '  The  Southern  men,  even  the  men  who  had  created  and  com- 
manded the  Confederacy,  could  have  regained  a  political  influence 
even  greater  than  that  which  the  war  had  taken  away,  if  passion  had 
yielded  to  prudence,  if  patriotism  had  not  been  forgotten  in  revenge.' 
This  would  have  been  true,  no  doubt,  if  the  policy  advocated  by 
General  Sherman,  consistent  as  it  was  with  the  ideas  of  Lincoln 
himself,  had  been  adopted.  But  how  could  it  be  true  under  the  recon- 
struction scheme  founded  upon  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  amend- 
ments ?  The  Fourteenth  amendment  and  the  Acts  of  Congress  giving 
it  effect  disqualified  for  official  and  representative  functions  all 
persons  who,  having  previously  held  State  or  Federal  office,  had  joined 
in  the  rebellion,  or  had  given  '  aid  or  comfort '  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Union.  An  oath  was  imposed  in  accordance  with  this  policy  by 
which  almost  every  man  in  the  South  with  any  practical  knowledge 
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of  public  affairs  was  excluded  from  participation  in  the  State  con- 
ventions expressly  convened  to  settle  the  new  constitutions  exacted 
from  the  Southern  States  as  the  price  of  their  readmission  to  Federal 
rights.  The  Fifteenth  amendment  gave  the  suffrage,  without  limit  or 
qualification,  to  the  negroes.  It  followed  that  the  new  State  consti- 
tutions in  the  South  were  framed,  and  the  new  State  governments 
administered,  by  the  most  ignorant  section  of  the  population,  and  that 
an  enormous  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  political  adventurers 
who  went  South  to  '  work  the  machine '  for  the  Republican  party. 
Is  it  surprising  that  the  word  '  carpet-bagger '  was  coined  and  passed 
into  common  use  ?  It  was  not  invented  out  of  sheer  malignity  by 
the  Southerners  (as  an  'American  Republican'  seems  to  suggest),  but 
because  '  carpet-bag '  government,  government  by  political  adven- 
turers who  went  to  the  South  to  amass  spoil,  was  too  long  a  living 
fact  to  the  people  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina.  The  history  of  these  States  during  the  years  which 
immediately  followed  '  reconstruction '  must  be  written  hereafter, 
when  the  passions  of  this  generation  have  faded  away.  But  even  now 
there  are  a  few  indisputable  facts  which  show  us  the  character  of  the 
•*  carpet-bag  '  governments.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Louisiana  owed 
some  ten  millions  of  dollars  ;  in  1872  her  debt  was  over  fifty  millions 
of  dollars.  In  South  Carolina  the  debt  had  increased  from  five 
millions  to  nearly  forty  millions  of  dollars  within  the  same  period 
of  seven  years.  The  absurdities  of  the  negro  Legislatures,  though 
they  tended  to  bring  representative  institutions  into  contempt,  were 
harmless  in  comparison  with  these  gigantic  plunderings.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Southern  whites,  always  contemp- 
tuous of  law  and  reckless  of  human  life,  scorning  the  negro  upstart 
and  hating  the  Northern  intruder,  were  guilty  in  many  places  of 
ferocious  crimes.  But  there  was  nowhere  a  '  war  of  races  '  on  a  great 
scale ;  the  literary  manufacture  of  '  Southern  outrages '  became 
gradually  less  profitable,  and  public  opinion  in  the  North  came  round 
slowly  to  the  belief  that  a  mistake  which  could  not  be  easily  repaired 
had  been  committed  in  dealing  with  the  South. 

This  belief  had  much  effect  in  arousing  the  discontent  of  the 
'Liberal  Republicans,'  who,  in  1872,  protested  against  General 
Grant's  renomination.  The  dissentients  were,  for  the  most  part,  eager 
for  sound  economical  measures  in  national  finance,  for  the  reform  of 
the  Civil  Service,  for  the  cessation  of  military  interference  in  the 
South,  and  for  a  breach  between  the  carpet-bag  governments  and  the 
Republican  party.  If  the  Democrats  had  shown  any  political  wisdom — 
if,  for  instance,  they  had  nominated  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  for 
the  Presidency — the  result  of  the  contest  of  1872  might  have  been 
very  different  from  the  actual  triumph  of  General  Grant  and  his  allies. 
But  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  was  a  farcical  candidate.  The  Liberal  Re- 
publicans were  disappointed  in  their  efforts  to  organise  a  party  outside 
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the  old  party  lines ;  the  '  machine '  was  too  strong  for  them.  So 
strong  did  it  prove,  indeed,  that  General  Grant  became  more  than 
ever  subject  to  its  power.  The  office-holders  were  all-powerful  in 
the  conventions ;  the  conventions  nominated  the  party  candidates,  and 
the  people  voted  the  party  tickets,  in  many  cases  reluctantly,  but  on 
the  whole  with  a  disciplined  obedience  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Conkling,  Mr.  Elaine,  and  other  masters  of  the  art  of 
'caucusing.'  The  distrust  which  was  inspired  by  Mr.  Boutwell's 
management  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  administration  of  every  branch  of 
the  Civil  Service,  and  by  the  results  of '  reconstruction '  in  the  South, 
could  not  penetrate  such  a  system  at  its  first,  its  hesitating,  impact. 
Four  years  more  of '  Grantism'  were  needed. 

Nevertheless  the  struggle  of  1872  was  not  without  effect.  It 
aroused  popular  attention  and  placed  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
under  the  surveillance  of  keen-sighted  critics.  The  Eepublican  leaders, 
intoxicated  by  success,  lost  their  self-control.  A  series  of  scandals 
commenced  with  General  Grant's  second  term,  which  it  is  not  worth 
while  now  to  disinter,  but  which  accumulated  a  weight  of  odium 
upon  the  President  and  his  allies  heavy  enough  to  crush  any  adminis- 
tration directly  responsible  to  the  people.  The  President,  seated  in 
power  for  four  years,  paid  no  heed  to  the  omens.  The  Republican 
chiefs  invented  the  doctrine  that  the  party  had  no  share  of  blame 
for  these  discreditable  transactions,  but  that  some  obscure  personages 
— who  might  conveniently  be  called  '  lobbyists  '  or  '  wire-pullers  ' — 
were  alone  in  fault.  If  this  plea  could  be  urged  in  mitigation  of 
charges  founded  on  scandals  like  the  San  born  contracts,  it  was  of  no 
avail  in  defence  of  the  Salary  Act,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
4  Back-pay  Steal,'  by  which  Congress  decided  to  increase  the  pay  of 
its  members  and  of  certain  officers  of  State,  including  the  President, 
and  gave,  the  decision  retrospective  effect.  The  influence,  also,  of 
some  of  the  least  reputable  members  of  the  party  was  visibly  in- 
creasing;  General  Butler,  in  spite  of  his  bold  advocacy  of  inflation 
and  even  of  repudiation,  became  predominant  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  disposed  openly  of  the  Federal  patronage  in  the 
'  Bay  State '  itself,  the  heart  of  Puritan  New  England.  A  scandalous 
'  Ring,'  of  which  the  chief  enjoyed  the  personal  intimacy  and  the 
efficient  protection  of  the  President,  was  strengthened  in  its  occupa- 
tion of  the  government  of  Washington  and  of  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  changes  made  in  the  Cabinet  were  not  more  promising. 
Mr.  Boutwell  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Richardson,  a  weaker  financier  if 
that  were  possible.  The  Attorney-Generalship  was  given  to  a  third- 
rate  Oregon  lawyer,  Mr.  Williams,  who  began  immediately  to  apply 
stern  disciplinary  treatment  to  the  Democratic  States  of  the  South. 

For  by  this  time  several  of  the  States  which  had  been  delivered 
over  to  the  carpet-bag  governments  by  the  reconstruction  policy  had 
emancipated  themselves.  Georgia  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  break 
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loose.  The  carpet-baggers  there,  during  three  years'  tenure  of  power, 
had  trebled  the  State  debt,  but  in  1871  the  Democrats  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  Legislature,  and  unearthed  some  astounding  acts  of 
rapine.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  although  the  Democratic  government 
at  the  time  repudiated  some  State  railway  bonds  issued  by  the  carpet- 
baggers, Georgian  credit  has  since  steadily  improved,  the  State  has 
been  generally  at  peace,  and  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  those 
States  which  have  remained  under  Republican  government.  The 
public  securities  of  Georgia  (7  per  cents.)  were  quoted  a  month  ago 
at  106  to  107  upon  the  New  York  Stock  Market,  while  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  bonds  were  at  35  and  40.  Thus  measured 
by  the  opinion  of  investors,  the  difference  is  as  great  as  that  between 
the  credit  of  France  and  the  credit  of  Egypt  or  Turkey.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand,  in  the  light  of  these  facts  the  gradual  conver- 
sion of  Georgia  and  the  neighbouring  States  to  the  Democratic  party. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  explain  the  adhesion  of  some  negroes  to  the 
Democrats,  and  the  acquiescence  of  all  in  the  transfer  of  power,  by 
the  intimidation  which  an  '  American  Republican,'  in  common  with 
the  mass  of  his  party,  attributes  to  the  Southern  whites.  Intimida- 
tion no  doubt  there  was,  but  that  it  prevailed  as  is  alleged,  without 
unsettling  order  and  retarding  progress,  common  sense  forbids  us  to 
believe.  The  truth  is  that  the  carpet-bag  system  was  mere  anarchy, 
and  that  the  Democratic  State  governments,  though  they  may  have 
been  unjust  and  severe  towards  the  negro,  at  least  knew  how  to 
govern.  So,  in  the  wake  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  gradually  delivered  themselves  from 
the  carpet-baggers.  The  Republican  party  made  desperate  efforts 
to  check  this  movement,  and  to  win  back  the  ground  they  had  lost, 
and  with  this  object  Mr.  Williams  vigorously  used  the  powers  of  the 
Attorney-General's  office.  The  Federal  Government  has  in  every 
State  a  number  of  servants — district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  so  on — 
and  through  these,  under  Acts  passed  by  Congress  after  the  war,  the 
Attorney-General  was  able  to  interfere  with  effect,  and  substantially 
to  order  the  intervention  of  troops,  whenever  it  pleased  his  superiors, 
in  the  South. 

All  these  consequences  of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  the  Re- 
publicans had  been  marked  and  denounced  by  the  Reformers  before 
1827,  but  their  warnings  had  been  set  aside  because  Mr.  Greeley  was 
impossible  as  a  President,  and  because  it  was  hoped  that  General 
Grant  would  mend  his  ways.  The  President,  however,  and  the  group 
of  politicians  in  the  Senate  who  formed  what  might  be  called  his 
real  Cabinet — Mr.  Conkling,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Logan, 
and  Mr.  Cameron — looked  upon  the  victory  of  1872  as  a  complete 
answer,  prospective  no  less  than  retrospective,  to  all  critics.  The 
public  mind  revolted  but  slowly  against  this  contemptuous  treatment 
of  popular  opinion,  which  in  a  Republic  is  supposed  to  be  supreme, 
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but  which  is,  in  fact,  more  helpless  under  the  '  caucus '  system  than 
under  many  forms  of  absolutism.  Before  the  Fall  Elections  of  1874 
came  on,  the  Administration  had  received  many  warnings,  and  the 
President  had  done  something  to  mitigate  the  general  distrust.  He 
had  vetoed  an  Inflation  Bill  pushed  forward  by  General  Butler ;  he 
had  supplanted  Mr.  Eichardson  at  the  Treasury  by  Mr.  Bristow, 
a  clear-headed  practical  financier,  and  had  brought  Mr.  Marshall 
Jewell,  another  Republican  of  the  '  Reform  wing,!  into  the  Cabinet  as 
Postmaster-GeneraL  But  there  was  no  stability  of  purpose  in  his 
policy.  He  hesitated  to  disclaim  the  '  third  term '  ambition  which 
had  been  attributed  to  him,  and  he  pursued  with  impatient  ardour 
his  policy  of  thrusting  Republican  State  governments  upon  the  South. 
In  Louisiana,  the  Democrats  had  protested  against  the  carpet-bag 
government  over  which  Mr.  Kellogg,  a  typical  '  carpet-bagger,'  pre- 
sided, and  had  hoped  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  1872  at  the  election 
of  1874.  The  Kellogg  party,  however,  passed  a  Registry  Act  which 
gave  them  a  security  of  winning  the  next  election.  The  whites  rose 
in  arms,  compelled  Kellogg  to  surrender,  and  assumed  the  entire 
control  of  the  State  government.  But  the  President  had  peculiar 
reasons  for  supporting  the  Louisiana  adventurers.  He  had  made  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Casey,  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans ; 
and  Mr.  Casey  had  entered  so  warmly  into  State  politics  that  on  one 
occasion  he  carried  several  members  of  the  Legislature  out  to  sea  in 
the  government  revenue-cutter  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
an  inconvenient  quorum.  Therefore,  when  the  Kellogg  Government 
was  dispossessed,  the  Federal  troops  interfered,  and  compelled  the 
Democrats  to  yield.  The  elections  followed ;  the  Democrats  had  a 
majority,  but  the  Returning  Board,  by  throwing  out  some  returns, 
gave  Kellogg  the  victory.  A  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
Legislature  again  ensued ;  General  Sheridan  was  sent  down  to  New 
Orleans,  and  demanded  by  telegraph  power  to  punish  the  recalcitrant 
Democrats  of  the  State  by  martial  law.  This  ludicrous  policy  was 
instantly  repulsed  by  the  good  sense  and  honest  feeling  of  the  North, 
but  it  was  not  forgotten. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Louisiana  episode  happened  after  the  Fall 
Elections  of  1874,  but  the  earlier  disclosures  of  Federal  policy  there 
aided  in  accumulating  a  large  anti-Republican  majority.  Of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives  two-thirds  received 
'  notice  to  quit '  in  those  elections.  New  York  chose  Mr.  Tilden  for 
governor  by  about  50,000  majority.  Massachusetts  elected  a  Demo- 
cratic governor,  and  cast  out  General  Butler  from  its  delegation  to 
Congress.  Illinois  went  over  to  the  Democrats,  changing  70,000 
votes  as  compared  with  those  cast  in  1872.  The  Republican  ma- 
jorities in  Pennsylvania  and  the  West  were  pared  down  almost  to 
nothing.  The  result  was  to  give  the  Democrats  a  vast  preponderance 
of  power  in  the  next  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  still 
VOL.  I.— No.  2.  P 
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remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  but  merely  because  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress  only  one-third  of  its  members  have  to  face 
re-election. 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  facts  which  led  to  the  Democratic 
victory  in  1874  may  help  us  to  the  formation  of  some  clear  views 
about  the  Presidential  contest  of  November  last.  The  Eepublican 
party  found  itself  in  a  minority  in  the  country  five  months  ago,  as  it 
did  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  because  not  only  General  Grant,  but 
all  the  prominent  politicians  who  had  been  identified  with  the  Ad- 
ministration, were  distrusted  by  the  large  floating  mass  of  voters 
traditionally  attached  to  the  Eepublican  party,  yet  generally  uncon- 
cerned with  politics.  The  interval  between  the  Fall  Elections  of  1874 
and  the  Presidential  contest  of  1876  did  not  materially  change  the 
situation.  The  Democrats  committed  many  errors;  they  pandered 
to  the  ignorant  cry  for  inflation  of  the  currency  which  was  heard 
in  the  Western  States ;  they  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  adminis- 
trative departments  economies  which  were  almost  avowedly  intended 
to  cripple  the  action  of  the  Executive ;  they  assumed  the  airs  and 
the  language  of  an  irresponsible  opposition.  No  doubt  much  of  the 
once  familiar  jargon  of  the  Secessionists  was  talked  among  them,  but 
it  is  certain  that  no  idea  of  renewing  the  war  against  the  Union  ever 
entered  the  mind  of  a  sane  Democrat.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
many  forces  working  in  their  favour.  The  most  conspicuous  of  their 
leaders,  Governor  Tilden,  of  New  York,  cleansed  the  Augean  stable 
of  the  '  Canal  King '  in  that  State,  and  forced  the  Reformers,  who  had 
distrusted  him  as  a  wily  old  politician,  to  yield  him  their  respect.  He, 
at  least,  had  done  good  practical  work  while  others  had  been  chatter- 
ing. The  contrast,  too,  presented  by  the  condition  of  the  Democratic 
and  the  Republican  States  of  the  South  was  striking,  and  the  solution 
of  the  Southern  problem  by  allowing  the  States  real  self-government 
gained  favour  rapidly. 

The  Republicans,  on  their  side,  had  their  gains  and  losses.  Scandals 
continued  to  make  their  mark  upon  the  repute  of  the  Administration. 
The  disclosure  of  General  Babcock's  connection  with  the  '  Whiskey 
Ring '  outweighed  the  advantage  which  was  gained  by  Mr.  Bristow's 
management  of  the  Treasury  and  his  efforts  to  enforce  purity  among 
the  government  servants.  General  Belknap's  confession  of  complicity 
in  corrupt  dealings  was  even  more  serious;  for  General  Babcock  was 
only  the  President's  private  secretary,  while  General  Belknap  was  a 
Cabinet  minister.  Imputations  were  also  cast  upon  the  personal 
integrity  of  Mr.  Blaine,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  on  other  Republican  leaders.  Personally  the  character 
of  the  Administration  and  its  supporters  sank  lower  and  lower. 
Immediately  before  the  Presidential  contest  of  1876  General  Grant 
ejected  from  his  Cabinet  Mr.  Bristow  and  Mr.  Jewell,  the  two  reform- 
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ing  ministers,  while  among  the  new  ministers  brought  in  were  two, 
Mr.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Donald  Cameron,  who  were  peculiarly  identi- 
fied with  the  state  of  things  that  the  Reformers  desired  to  change. 
In  policy  also  grave  errors  were  committed.  General  Sheridan's  pro- 
ceedings in  Louisiana  were  followed  by  an  attempt  of  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  forty-third  Congress  to  pass  important  measures 
affecting  the  South,  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  and  the  Force  Bill,  before 
the  Democratic  House  came  into  power.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  of  the  majority  who  voted  for  these  bills  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives two-thirds  had  received  '  notice  to  quit,'  and  knew  that 
their  legislative  functions  would  end  on  a  fixed  day,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  their  moral  competence  to  enact  important  laws  was  very 
doubtful.  The  President's  ambiguous  utterances  on  the  subject  of 
the  '  third  term '  offended  many  staunch  party  men,  who  preserved 
a  sentimental  reverence  for  the  practice  of  Washington  and  'the 
Fathers.'  But  much  was  redeemed  by  the  steady  position  which  the 
President,  followed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  party,  now  took  up  on 
the  currency  question,  contrasted,  as  it  was,  with  the  wavering  attitude 
of  the  Democrats.  The  Republicans  were  forced  to  become  a  '  hard- 
money'  party  in  the  forty-fourth  Congress,  while  the  Democrats  re- 
mained divided;  and  in  the  State  elections  of  1875  it  was  seen  that  soft 
money'  had  little  chance  of  acceptance  anywhere.  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Iowa,  where  the  inflationists  were  victorious  in  the  Demo- 
cratic camp,  were  held  triumphantly  by  the  Republicans* 

An  attempt  to  raise  a  new  issue  in  politics  was  made  by  the 
President  and  followed  up  by  Mr.  Elaine  towards  the  close  of  1875. 
The  aggressive  movements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were 
pointed  out  to  popular  jealousy,  but  with  no  perceptible  effect  upon 
the  relations  of  parties.  Thus,  when  in  the  following  spring  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  began  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  decisive 
struggle,  their  pretensions  to  support  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  upon  which  they  had  encountered  each  other  at  the  elections 
of  1874.  But  there  was  an  important  difference  between  the  two 
occasions.  In  1874  a  Republican  could  vote  with  the  Democrats, 
as  a  rebuke  to  the  Administration,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
surrendering  to  the  opposition  the  checking  power,  but  not  the 
acting  power,  in  the  Republic.  In  1876  the  executive  as  well  as 
the  legislative  power  would  have  been,  surrendered  if  a  Democratic 
victory  had  been  furthered.  But  the  discontented  Republicans  had 
to  ask  themselves  last  year  whether  the  Democrats  in  Congress  had 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  trust.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  an  honest 
man  might  doubt  whether  it  was  wise  to  desert  his  former  political 
friends,  still  professing  the  principles  of  his  choice,  for  a  party  which 
had  established  no  reputation  for  practical  achievement  except  in 
the  single  case  of  Mr.  Tilden's  government  of  New  York.  There 
were  many  able  men  among  the  Democrats,  but  the  shadow  of  the 
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inflationist  heresy  hung  over  them  all.  If,  therefore,  aKepublican  who 
desired  reform  and  peace  could  persuade  himself  that  the  candidate 
of  his  own  party  would  help  to  pacify  the  South  and  purify  the  Civil 
Service,  he  would  naturally  rejoice  to  be  absolved  from  the  duty  of 
voting  for  a  Democrat  or  of  withholding  his  vote  at  a  momentous 
national  crisis.  That  the  crisis  was  momentous  all  impartial  men 
were  forced  to  confess.  Seven  years  of  '  Grantism ' — that  is,  of  the 
domination  of  the  political  clique  which  screened  its  operations 
behind  General  Grant's  personality,  and  used  his  ignorance  and  his 
self-confidence  for  their  own  purposes — had  brought  the  Republican 
party  to  the  dust,  and  had  besmirched  the  good  fame  of  the  American 
people.  What  then  would  five  years  more  of  the  same  regime  accom- 
plish? Was  it  likely  that  Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr.  Morton,  and  Mr. 
Elaine  would  consent  to  give  place  to  a  different  class  of  statesmen  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  the  experienced  '  machine-men '  would  agree  to 
destroy  the  motive  power  which  gave  them  strength  and  considera- 
tion ?  To  these  questions  many  sanguine  Republicans  answered  that 
with  a  new  President  there  would  be  a  '  new  departure '  in  politics, 
and  the  Reformers  satisfied  themselves  that  they  could  force  their 
candidate — Mr.  Bristow  or  any  other — on  the  party  managers.  The 
Independents,  another  dissatisfied  section,  took  up  a  bolder  position, 
declaring  that  they  would  vote  for  Mr.  Bristow  if  the  latter  were 
the  choice  of  the  Republican  Convention,  and  otherwise  for  Mr. 
Tilden  if  he  were  nominated  by  the  Democrats.  But  it  was  not  at 
all  certain  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  be  nominated.  Mr. 
Bristow  was  disliked  by  the  Republican  managers  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  Tilden  was  disliked  by  the  Western  inflationists  and  by 
the  Tammany  Hall  organisation  in  New  York  City. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Cincinnati.  Among 
'the  candidates  were  Mr.  Elaine,  Mr.  Conkling,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr. 
Bristow,  Mr.  Hartranft,  and  Mr.  Hayes.  The  first  three  had  been 
identified  with  Grantism  and  the  management  of  '  the  machine  '  for 
years,  though  they  were  separated  by  personal  antipathies  and  local 
jealousies,  Mr.  Elaine  representing  New  England,  Mr.  Conkling  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Morton  the  West.  Mr.  Bristow  was  the  Reformers' 
candidate;  Mr.  Hartranft  and  Mr.  Hayes  had  won  distinction  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  respectively  in  the  campaign  against  the  in- 
flationists. The  first  ballot  seemed  to  show  Mr.  Elaine's  superiority 
of  forces,  but  he  had  not  a  sufficient  majority,  and  in  subsequent 
divisions  the  other  sections  of  the  party  united  against  his  following. 
Mr.  Conkling,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Hartranft,  and  Mr.  Bristow  were  too 
diverse  in  character  and  interests  to  coalesce  except  on  neutral  ground, 
and  Mr.  Hayes,  whose  name  wcs  least  known  of  all  those  submitted  to 
the  Convention,  obtained  a  majority.  The  Reformers  were  half  hope- 
ful, half  puzzled  by  this  result,  which  was  purely  fortuitous.  Mr. 
Hayes  was  an  honest  high-minded  man  who  had  done  his  duty  by  his 
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country  both  in  war  and  peace,  had  fished  in  no  muddy  waters,  either 
political  or  financial,  and  had  won  the  confidence  of  his  own  State. 
But  had  he  the  energy  and  resolution  to  do  the  toilsome  and  unthankful 
work  of  a  reforming  President,  to  break  with  the  party  managers,  to 
shatter  the  mainspring  of  patronage  ?  The  question  was  quickly 
answered.  Mr.  Hayes  accepted  the  Cincinnati  nomination  in  a  letter 
of  which  the  sentiments  were  admirable,  though  the  practical  sug- 
gestions were  unprofitably  vague.  But  at  any  rate  Mr.  Hayes's  deter- 
mination to  achieve  the  pacification  of  the  South,  the  reform  of  the 
Civil  Service,  and  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  was  set  forth  as 
the  battle-ground  of  the  campaign.  In  a  few  weeks,  when  operations 
had  actually  begun,  Mr.  Hayes  retired,  in  compliance  with  the 
etiquette  of  Presidential  rivalries,  from  the  field  of  active  strife,  and 
he  took  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  his  army,  led  by  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  Conkling,  Mr.  Morton,  and  Mr.  Elaine,  quietly  moved  to  a 
different  position.  In  the  campaign  that  followed  nothing  was 
heard  of  establishing  friendly  relations  with  the  Southern  whites, 
or  of  emancipating  the  Civil  Service  from  its  political  servitude,  and' 
very  little  of  'hard  money.'  The  veterans  of  Grrantism  found  more 
congenial  materials  for  their  speeches  and  for  the  arguments  of  their 
organs,  and  they  turned  to  these  without  caring  to  reconcile  them 
with  Mr.  Hayes's  letter.  Senators  Logan  and  Boutwell  contended 
that  the  South  was  still  in  rebellion,  and  that  every  loyal  man  was  as 
deeply  bound  to  vote  for  the  Republican  candidate  as  he  was  to  main- 
tain the  Union  in  arms  during  the  civil  war.  Mr.  Blaine  and  others 
insisted  that  if  the  Democrats  came  into  power  they  would  repudiate 
the  constitutional  amendments,  and  burden  the  country  with  Con- 
federate debts  and  Southern  war-claims  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  at  least.  Senator  Morton  protested  that  the 
Southern  whites  were  exterminating  the  negro  freedmen,  and  could 
only  be  checked  in  their  fury  by  the  strong-handed  intervention  of 
the  Federal  power.  Finally,  Secretary  Morrill,  of  the  Treasury,  an- 
nounced that  a  Democratic  victory  would  destroy  American  credit 
among  foreign  capitalists.  These  were  the  issues  on  which  the  Repub- 
lican party,  quitting  the  ground  selected  by  Mr.  Hayes,  chose  to  fight. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  discontents  of  the  preceding  seven  years 
revived,  and  that  the  Republican  party,  in  spite  of  desperate  efforts, 
were  faced  by  a  Democratic  majority  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  Democrats  had  done  wisely  in  selecting  Mr.  Tilden  as  their 
champion.  His  energy  in  combating  the  '  Canal  Ring '  in  New  York 
had  made  men  look  to  him  as  a  possible  reformer  at  Washington  ;  but 
moreover  he  was  credited  with  a  full  share  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  and  it  was  felt  that  if  he  became  entangled  in  any  question- 
able transactions  it  could  not  be  pleaded  on  his  behalf,  as  in  General 
Grant's  case,  that  he  had  erred  through  ignorance.  His  '  hard-money ' 
principles  were  well  known,  though  in  this  respect  his  cause  was 
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damaged  by  his  association  with  Mr.  Hendricks,  a  representative  of 
the  Western  Democrats,  who  had  been  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. 

The  Presidential  election  took  place  on  the  7th  of  November, 
and  on  the  following  day  it  was  announced  and  almost  universally 
believed  in  New  York  and  the  other  chief  cities  of  the  Union  that 
Mr.  Tilden  had  been  elected.  He  had  secured  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  '  solid  South,'  it  was  said,  and  those  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
•Connecticut,  Indiana,  and  Oregon.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
'Oregon  had  given  a  majority  the  other  way,  and  that  in  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  the  alleged  majorities  of  the  Demo- 
crats had  to  pass  under  the  manipulation  of  '  returning  boards  '  com- 
posed of  Republican  partisans.  Thus  Mr.  Tilden  was  left  with  184 
votes,  or  one  less  than  the  number  necessary  for  his  return.  For  Mr. 
Hayes  185  votes,  precisely  the  required  number,  were  claimed,  but  of 
these  the  votes  of  three  States,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Florida 
— in  all  nineteen — were  disputed  by  the  Democrats.  The  returning 
boards,  however,  decided,  as  had  been  expected,  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Hayes.  The  Democrats,  it  is  true,  had  a  technical  point  raised  on 
their  side  in  Oregon,  where  the  governor  decided  that  one  Republican 
elector  was  disqualified,  and  gave  his  certificate  to  a  Democrat.  But 
it  was  acknowledged  that  the  real  conflict  would  be  over  the  Southern 
States,  where  actual  majorities  had  been  recorded  for  Mr.  Tilden, 
which  the  returning  boards  had  undertaken  to  reverse  by  casting  out 
certain  polls  as  void  by  reason  of  intimidation.  It  became  clear 
that  upon  the  action  of  these  boards  turned  the  issue  of  the  election, 
and  numbers  of  non-partisan  persons  inquired  whether  there  were  no 
means  of  reviewing  a  decision  so  momentous  and  so  much  open  to 
suspicion.  The  Constitution  was  silent ;  no  previous  election  had 
been  so  close  as  to  yield  a  precedent.  A  controversy  was  thus  opened 
which  stirred  the  very  foundations  of  the  Federal  system.  The 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  was  shaken, 
and  its  amendment,  not  in  detail,  but  in  principle,  was  seriously 
debated. 

These  discussions  have  the  greater  significance  because  they 
are  coincident  with  the  disruption  of  the  Republican  party.  The 
defeat  of  Mr.  Hayes  has  not  been  nullified  by  his  installation  as 
President.  He  must  choose,  and  choose  openly,  between  {  Grrantism  ' 
and  anti-Grantism,  and  his  choice  either  way  will  rend  asunder  the 
ties  which  bound  many  Republicans  against  their  will  to  the  policy 
of  the  '  machine-men.'  If  he  is  in  earnest  in  his  reforming  professions, 
he  must  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  '  the  machine '  by  separating  the 
Civil  Service  from  active  politics.  If  he  is  not  in  earnest,  the  Reformers 
will  no  longer  endure  the  humiliation  of  being  tricked  with  fair 
•words  while  their  votes  are  needed,  and  being  scornfully  dismissed 
when  they  have  helped  to  set  '  the  party '  on  its  legs  again.  The 
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compact  body  of  politicians  which  held  power  from   1861  to  1877 
must  go  to  pieces  and  crystallise  anew. 

The  Republican  campaign  had  been  conducted  by  men  who  were 
determined  at  any  cost  to  prevent  this  disruption,  and  when  their 
defeat  became  manifest  they  strove  to  avert  some,  at  least,  of  its 
consequences  by  securing  a  majority  for  Mr.  Hayes.  In  this  they 
were  successful,  for  the  returning  boards  gave  Mr.  Hayes  the  doubtful 
States  ;  but  the  lessons  of  the  election  were  none  the  less  plain.  Con- 
ceding Louisiana,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina  to  the  Republicans,  the 
aggregate  majority  of  the  Democrats  in  the  fifteen  States  of  the  South 
remained  an  unchallengeable  fact.  Out  of  2,545,000  Southern  voters, 
Mr.  Tilden  had  a  clear  majority  of  487,000,  or  not  far  from  one-fifth 
of  the  whole.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  was  achieved 
merely  by  *  intimidation,'  especially  as  in  South  Carolina  and  Loui- 
siana the  military  aid  of  the  Federal  government  had  been  called  in, 
and  had  kept  the  peace  during  the  election.  The  Republicans  did 
not  venture  to  challenge  Mr.  Tilden's  return  in  any  other  State  except 
Florida.  But  look  at  the  North,  where  an  '  American  Republican,' 
in  an  eloquent  passage,  says  that  'the  States  which  represent  the 
wealth,  the  enterprise,  and  the  industry  of  the  Republic '  went  in 
4  an  unbroken  column '  for  Mr.  Hayes.  This  result  is  reached  by 
*  eliminating '  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  as  corrupted 
by  the  Irish  vote,  and  Indiana  as  tainted  with  *  Southern  sentiment.' 
If  we  take,  however,  the  natural  groups  of  States,  we  may  see  what 
were  the  proportions  of  the  Republican  majorities.  In  New  England 
(six  States),  out  of  668,000  votes  polled,  Mr.  Hayes  had  64,000 
majority,  or  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  In  the  three  great 
central  States — New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania — he  was  in 
a  minority,  obtaining  only  977,000  votes  out  of  2,004,000.  In  the 
three  great  Western  States — Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — Mr.  Hayes 
had  827,000  votes  out  of  1,639,000,  or  very  little  more  than  one-half. 
These  six  States — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois — contain  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  Union, 
and  much  more  than  half  its  wealth  and  enterprise  ;  their  aggregate 
votes  show  a  majority  of  a  few  thousands  for  the  Democrats.  In  the 
four  States  of  the  North- West — Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 
consin— Mr.  Hayes  was  supported  by  540,000  votes  out  of  980,000. 
In  the  four  States  of  the  Far  West — Nebraska,  Nevada,  Colorado,  and 
Kansas — he  had  133,000  votes  out  of  222,000.  In  the  two  Pacific 
States — Oregon  and  California — he  had  only  93,000  votes  out  of 
184,000.  These  figures  show  how  unfounded  is  the  claim  of  the 
Republicans  to  a  great  popular  triumph  in  the  North  outweighed  only 
by  Southern  intimidation.  It  may  be  noticed  also  that  of  the  nine 
great  cities  in  the  United  States — New  York,  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco— all  except  the  last  two  gave  majorities  to  the  Democrats. 
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But  the  Republican  leaders  had  resolved  that  the  decisions  of  the 
returning  boards  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  should  not  be 
questioned,  and  that  Mr.  Hayes  should  be  installed  as  President.  Here 
the  obscurity  of  the  Constitution  perplexed  the  country.  Hamilton 
and  the  Federalists  had  intended  to  make  the  Presidential  office  a 
real  elective  monarchy,  with  all  the  powers  which  an  English  sovereign 
exercised  in  the  last  century.  They  did  not  dream  of  a  President 
dependent  on  a  senatorial  combination,  and  nominated  by  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  '  caucuses.'  The  mode  of  choice,  therefore,  which  was 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution  was  adapted  to  a  set  of  conditions  alto- 
gether different  from  those  now  subsisting.  Each  State  was  enjoined 
to  choose  '  electors,'  equal  in  number  to  its  representation  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  those  electors,  it  was  supposed,  would  select 
freely  and  honestly  the  best  candidates  for  the  executive  offices.  If 
there  were  no  absolute  majority  for  any  candidate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  to  elect  the  President,  and  the  Senate  the  Vice- 
President.  But  the  electors  have  never  really  exercised  a  choice. 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  Union,  party  spirit  broke  out  fiercely,  and 
the  parties  insisted  on  pledging  the  electors  to  vote  for  candidates 
previously  selected.  In  the  course  of  time  the  convention  system 
became  fully  developed,  and  the  choice  of  the  people  was  thus  fixed 
beforehand.  Finally  came  the  adoption  of  the  principle,  dating 
from  Jackson's  presidency,  '  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,'  which 
converted  the  whole  public  service  of  the  country  into  a  partisan 
army.  This  was  the  gravest  change  of  all,  and  its  effects  were  in- 
creasingly felt  as  the  sphere  of  government  was  widened.  Of  late 
years,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  Republican  party,  offices  have  been 
multiplied  until  there  are  now  80,000  office-holders  under  the  United 
States  Government.  Each  one  of  these  is  a  centre  of  political  in- 
fluence for  his  party ;  most  of  them  are  taxed  by  the  party  leaders  for 
party  purposes ;  through  them  such  politicians  as  Mr.  Chandler  and 
Mr.  Conkling  gain  power  over  conventions,  which  they  would  never 
obtain  if  they  were  compelled  to  appeal  directly  to  the  convictions 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  The  increase  of  the  foreign  element 
in  the  United  States  has  also  aggravated  the  evils  of  a  system  which 
the  political  imagination  of  Hamilton  never  called  into  being.  The 
Irish  and  a  great  part  of  the  German  immigrants  were,  and  are, 
altogether  devoid  of  the  political  habit  of  mind,  of  the  inclination 
to  compromise,  and  the  resolution  to  secure  order,  which,  united  with 
a  steady  persistence  in  vindicating  liberties  and  rights,  have  distin- 
guished the  English  and  American  peoples  from  all  others. 

The  Constitution  had  not  looked  for  any  possible  dispute  about 
the  counting  of  the  Presidential  ^otes,  and  it  simply  provided  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  should  open  the  certificates  covering  the  elec- 
tors' votes  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  that  the 
votes  '  should  then  be  counted.'  But,  it  was  asked,  by  whom  ?  The 
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Republican  '  managers,'  relying  on  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  was  a  member  of  their  own  party,  insisted  that  he,  and  he 
alone,  should  count  the  votes,  and  in  doubtful  cases  should  decide  what 
votes  should  be  counted.  The  Democrats  appealed  to  the  precedents 
of  former  elections,  in  which  the  Houses  of  Congress  had  nominated 
tellers  and  rejected  votes  as  invalid.  But  the  power  of  enforcing  their 
theory  of  the  '  count '  was  obviously  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  was  their  instrument,  and  General  Grant, 
with  all  the  forces  of  the  States  behind  him,  was  ready  to  give  effect 
to  the  decision.  Nothing  could  be  more  menacing  to  the  peace  of 
the  country  than  this  situation.  The  Democrats  knew  that  in  two  at 
least  of  the  contested  Southern  States  the  votes  actually  polled  for 
them  gave  them  large  majorities  over  their  opponents,  and  they 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  reversal  of  that  judgment  by  returning 
boards,  which,  in  previous  years,  had  been  condemned  as  utterly 
corrupt  by  the  Republicans  themselves.  They  contended  that  either 
House  of  Congress  should  be  allowed  to  throw  out  the  votes  of  States 
to  which  objection  was  taken,  as  had  been  done,  in  fact,  by  the 
Republicans  in  1873.  Were  the  votes  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  thus 
thrown  out,  there  would  be  i  a  failure  to  elect,'  no  candidate  receiving 
an  absolute  majority,  and  according  to  law  the  decision  would  then 
pass  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  majority  of  the  House, 
however,  elected  in  1874  were  Democrats,  and  the  Republican 
managers  resisted  the  possibility  of  this  reference  as  fiercely  as  the 
reckoning  of  the  doubtful  States  for  Mr.  Tilden.  It  seemed  possible 
that  the  controversy  would  lead  to  civil  war,  or  at  least  to  grave 
troubles  in  the  South,  and  to  a  refusal  of  the  Democrats  to  acknow- 
ledge Mr.  Hayes's  title.  Fortunately  the  political  temper  of  the 
American  people  had  taken  refuge  among  the  classes  generally  uncon- 
cerned with  politics,  and  an  emphatic  protest  forced  the  violent 
partisans  on  both  sides  to  accept  a  compromise. 

It  was  agreed  by  Congress,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  chief 
Republican  leaders,  Morton,  Elaine,  Sherman,  and  others,  that  the 
points  in  dispute  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  referred  by  Congress 
to  a  commission  of  fifteen,  composed  equally  of  senators,  represen- 
tatives, and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  should  be  restricted  to  simply  ministerial  duties,  and  that  no 
votes  should  be  thrown  out  except  by  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses. 
The  plan  appeared  to  be  favourable  to  the  Democrats,  for  it  was  not 
believed  that  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  Louisiana  Board  could 
escape  something  like  a  judicial  investigation ;  but  it  was  supported 
by  many  Republicans  who  had  become  alarmed  at  the  excitement  of  the 
public  mind.  The  Republican  opposition  in  the  Senate  was  overcome, 
the  tribunal  was  constituted,  and  thus  the  danger  of  a  disputed  title 
to  the  Presidency  was  averted.  It  soon  became  evident  that  this 
security  was  much  needed.  The  tribunal  was  composed  of  eight 
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Kepublicans  and  seven  Democrats,  and  by  a  '  strict  party  vote '  the 
former  refused  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  frauds  of  the  returning 
boards.  The  primary  object  of  the  'compromise'  was  thus  apparently 
defeated,  for,  no  inquiry  being  made,  it  was  not  possible  either  to 
redress  the  .wrongs  of  the  Democrats  or  to  clear  the  character  of  the 
Republicans.  But  the  secondary  object,  the  attainment  of  a  decision 
legally  and  morally  binding  on  all  parties,  was  secured.  A  section  of 
the  Democrats,  strong  in  numbers,  though  not  in  ability  or  reputa- 
tion, attempted  to  dispute  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  and  to  delay 
the  counting  of  the  votes,  so  that  the  4th  of  March  might  pass  and  a 
new  election  might  become  necessary.  The  attempt  proved  futile 
through  the  loyalty  of  the  Democratic  leaders ;  but  the  frenzy  with 
which  the  forms  of  Congressional  debate  were  used  for  purposes  of 
delay  showed  that  the  escape  from  anarchy  had  been  narrow  indeed. 

Mr.  Hayes  has  been  declared  and  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  none  the  less  is  the  party  of  which  he  is  the 
nominal  chief  broken,  probably  for  ever.  A  new  party  must  be 
formed  on  different  principles,  and,  above  all,  with  different  men, 
unless  the  Democrats  are  to  be  allowed  to  win  easily  at  the  next  trial 
of  strength.  It  is  admitted  that  if  another  election  had  been  possible 
in  January  last,  when  the  Republican  party  managers  were  opposing 
the  compromise,  the  Democrats  would  have  swept  the  Union  as 
triumphantly  as  the  opposite  party  in  1868.  But  the  organisation 
of  a  reformed  Republican  party  and  its  ultimate  conquest  of  popu- 
larity would  be  far  more  consonant  with  the  sympathies  of  most 
Englishmen  than  the  victory  of  the  Democrats.1  Neither  the  slave- 
holding  traditions,  nor  the  Irish  and  Roman  Catholic  connections, 
nor  the  '  soft-money  proclivities  '  of  the  Democratic  party,  are  appre- 
ciated in  this  country ;  and  as  for  free  trade,  the  Liberal  Republicans 
are  as  thoroughly  in  its  favour  as  any  of  the  Democrats.  But  it  is 
idle  to  talk  of  a  Republican  Reform  Administration,  unless  the  whole 
personnel  of  the  party  be  changed.  And  no  change  of  this  nature 
will  be  permanent  unless  the  system  of  party  organisation,  introduced 
by  the  Democrats  during  the  administrations  of  Pierce  and  Buchanan, 
and  perfected  by  the  Republicans  since  the  war,  be  swept  away.  The 
'  spoils  '  system  and  the  '  caucus  '  system  are  each  enough  to  under- 
mine the  morality  of  any  government,  but  in  combined  operation  they 
are  fatally  powerful. 

The  dead-lock  created  by  the  disputed  election  of  November  last 
has  led  to  many  proposals  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
such  as  the  abolition  of  the  'electoral  colleges,'  the  choice  of  the 
President  by  a  general  vote  in  each  State,  or  by  a  plebiscite  without 

1  Mr.  Hayes's  Cabinet  indicates  a  determination  on  his  part  to  get  rid  of  the 
influence  of  the  Senatorial  clique,  and  to  make  the  pacification  of  the  South  and 
the  purification  of  the  Civil  Service  realities.  But  the  men  who  have  managed  '  the 
machine  '  so  long  will  not  surrender  power  without  a  struggle. 
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distinction  of  States,  the  permanent  regulation  of  the  authority  of 
Congress  over  the  counting  of  the  votes,  and  so  on.  For  most  of 
these  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  the  abstract,  but  the  belief 
that  any  or  all  of  them  would  cure  the  evils  which  have  culminated  in 
the  recent  crisis  argues  an  amazing  faith  in  the  potency  of  mere 
machinery.  It  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  commentators  on  the 
American  Constitution  that  an  election  turning  upon  the  votes  of  one 
or  two  States  would  give  rise  to  a  difficult  controversy,  though  no 
one  imagined  until  within  the  last  eight  years  that  issues  so  grave 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  State  governments  composed  of  negro 
office-holders  and  their  unscrupulous  allies.  Whatever  the  method 
of  taking  the  vote,  there  must  be,  in  the  last  resort,  either  absolute 
confidence  in  the  returning  officers,  or  a  reference  to  some  tribunal 
of  commanding  authority.  The  latter  alternative  cannot  be  enter- 
tained so  long  as  the  scrutiny  of  the  Presidential  votes  is  held  to  be 
a  matter  of  State  concernment  only;  and  there  are  objections, 
very  strongly  urged  even  by  reformers,  against  giving  Congress,  the 
only  available  body  in  the  Eepublic,  the  power  to  '  go  behind  the 
returns ' — that  is,  to  examine  judicially  whether  the  returning  officers 
have  done  their  duty  or  not.  That  the  Supreme  Court  ought  not  to 
be  dragged  into  these  political  quarrels  has  been  proved  by  the  abuse 
lavished  upon  Judge  Bradley,  who  had  the  casting  vote  upon  the  late 
Commission  of  Fifteen;  but  the  distrust  of  Congress  as  a  deciding  body, 
merely  because  Congress  is  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  violent  party 
feeling,  seems  inconsistent  with  faith  in  representative  institutions  at 
all.  Congress  is,  or  ought  to  be,  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  is 
certainly  much  more  likely  to  be  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
political  morality  by  public  criticism  than  the  small  local  boards,  at 
least  as  much  actuated  by  partisanship,  which  now  settle  the  most 
vital  questions.  If  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
could  be  rescued  from  the  pressure  of  the  convention  system,  and  if 
the  convention  system  were  deprived  of  its  mainspring  by  abolishing 
political  patronage  in  the  Civil  Service  and  making  appointments 
permanent,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  fear  the  dominance  of 
partisanship  over  public  spirit  in  either  Chamber. 

But  if  these  fears  really  prevail  there  is  a  remedy  within  easy 
reach.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  lengthening  the  Presidential 
term  and  abolishing  re-election,  have  been  proposed  by  President 
Hayes  himself;  others,  not  less  thorough-going,  will  certainly  be 
brought  forward  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Why  should  not  a 
bolder  stride  forward  be  taken  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  recognised 
formally  as  well  as  in  fact  that  the  theory  of  the  Presidential  office 
as  defined  in  the  Constitution  has  broken  down  in  practice,  that  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  maintain  the  true  independence  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  powers,  and  that  Congress,  which  has  drawn 
to  itself  more  and  more  of  the  President's  functions,  should  be  made  to 
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share  his  responsibility  ?  If  the  period  of  the  President's  tenure  of 
office  is  to  be  changed  at  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  a  fixed  but  an 
uncertain  term  will  be  sanctioned,  so  that  his  position  may  be  assi- 
milated to  that  of  the  executive  chief  under  our  own  government,  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  popular  election  of  the  President  might  thus 
be  done  away  with  altogether,  and  he  might  be  elected,  to  begin  with, 
by  the  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  joint  session,  his  removal 
following  a  vote  against  any  of  his  Cabinet  measures  in  both  Houses. 
Since  the  Senate  is  gradually  changed  in  its  composition,  and  each 
Senator's  term  is  for  six  years,  the  President  would  have  nearly  the 
same  guarantee  for  permanence  which  an  English  minister  backed  by 
a  septennial  Parliament  enjoys.  Some  slight  changes  in  other  par- 
ticulars would  be  needed — for  instance,  the  admission  of  ministers  to 
Congress ;  and  their  responsibility  to  the  Houses  would  of  course 
follow. 

The  decline  of  the  American  Presidency  dates  from  the  election  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  succeeded  too  well  in  impressing  his  coarse, 
strenuous,  unscrupulous  character  upon  the  political  life  of  the  nation. 
Before  his  time  all  the  prominent  public  men  in  the  United  States 
were  scholars  and  thinkers,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  Presidents 
and  ministers,  from  Washington  to  the  younger  Adams,  is  full  of 
weighty  and  fruitful  thought.  But  after  Jackson  came  the  predomi- 
nance of  conventions  and  patronage.  The  men  who  were  worthy  to 
rank  with  the  earlier  chiefs  of  American  parties — Clay,  Calhoun, 
Webster — were  compelled  to  resign  their  ambition  for  the  highest 
place  in  the  State,  and  to  become  the  ministers  of  mediocrities.  As 
immigration  flowed  in,  the  work  of  politics  grew  easier  for  the  mere 
intriguer  and  harder  for  the  statesman ;  the  manipulation  of  ignorant 
masses  and  of  busy  placemen  became  an  art  in  itself.  The  political 
wisdom  that  is  stored  up  in  the  works  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamil- 
ton, Calhoun,  and  Webster,  was  supplanted  by  the  clevernesses  of 
Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr.  Conkling,  and  Mr.  Blaine.  The  change 
became  slowly  visible,  but  now  it  is  apparent  to  the  most  careless 
observers.  If  the  Americans  are  tired  of  the  '  politicians,'  and  are 
willing  to  make  an  effort  to  renew  the  generation  of  statesmen,  they 
must  be  prepared  to  break  up  the  patronage  system  and  to  diminish 
the  influence  of  conventions.  If  they  can  accomplish  this,  the  possi- 
bilities of  statesmanship  surely  are  not  exhausted  in  the  nation  which 
nobly  won  its  independence  a  century  ago,  and  crushed  the  most  for- 
midable rebellion  of  modern  times  within  our  own  memories. 

EDWARD  D.  J.  WILSON. 
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GEORGE    SAND. 

/cporet 
ywainbs  av$p6l3cv\ov  £\iri£ov  neap, 

A  GREAT  SPIRIT  has  passed  from  among  us ;  and  many,  no  doubt, 
have  of  late  been  endeavouring  to  realise  distinctly  what  kind  of 
pleasure  they  have  drawn,  what  lessons  they  have  learnt,  from  the 
multitudinous  writings  of  the  most  noteworthy  woman,  with  perhaps 
one  exception,  who  has  appeared  in  literature  since  Sappho. 

To  estimate  the  general  result  and  outcome  of  a  series  of 
romances  like  George  Sand's  is  no  easy  task.  For  while  on  the  one 
hand  they  contain  implicitly  what  amounts  to  a  kind  of  system  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  yet  on  the  other  hand  the  exposition  of 
this  system  is  so  fluctuating  and  fitful,  so  modified  by  the  dramatic 
necessities  of  varied  plots,  that  it  is  hard  to  disentangle  the  operative 
and  permanent  from  the  inert  and  accidental  matter. 

Yet  it  is  distinctly  as  a  force,  an  influence,  a  promulgation  of 
real  or  supposed  truths,  rather  than  as  a  repertory  of  graceful  amuse- 
ment, that  these  books  claim  consideration.  We  know  that  the 
moral  leadership  of  the  mass  of  the  reading  world  has  passed  to  a 
great  extent  into  the  hands  of  romance-writers.  Voltaire,  Kousseau, 
Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  Chateaubriand,  are  some  of  the  names 
which  at  once  occur  of  Frenchmen  who  have  found  in  prose  fiction 
a  powerful  means  of  influencing  the  ideals  and  the  conduct  of  their 
contemporaries.  George  Sand  and  Victor  Hugo  have  succeeded  to 
this  power,  and  these  two  have  on  the  whole  for  nearly  two  gene- 
rations been  the  foremost  authors  in  France.  Long  ago  Sainte- 
Beuve  placed  George  Sand  and  Lamennais  at  the  head  of  living 
French  writers ;  but  the  fame  of  Hugo  has  waxed ;  the  fame  of 
Lamennais  has  waned  ;  George  Sand's  continues  to  shine  with  a 
steady  lustre. 

I  do  not  mention  Balzac  in  this  connection,  for  Balzac  was  a 
novelist  pure  and  simple.  His  consummate  powers  of  observation 
and  narration  were  combined  with  a  sterile  extravagance  in  the 
region  of  abstract  thought,  which  renders  the  disquisitions  scattered 
through  his  romances  little  better  than  so  much  waste  paper. 

With  George  Sand  the  case  is  very  different.     Inferior  to  Balzac 
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in  the  power  of  accurately  reproducing  the  society  around  her,  she 
chooses  by  preference  subjects  which  she  can  approach,  not  so  much 
from  without  as  from  within ;  her  works  are  the  outcome  of  a 
meditative  nature  which  lives  in  imagination  through  many  lives, 
and  applies  to  all  the  same  guiding  conceptions  of  man's  duty  and 

his  fate, 
i 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  therefore,  though  the  anomaly  might  be 
paralleled  in  the  case  of  some  more  formal  teachers, — that  while  every- 
one agrees  that  Greorge  Sand's  stories  are  pre-eminently  novels  with 
a  purpose — '  Tendenz-lSovellen ' — yet  there  is  by  no  means  the  same 
concurrence  as  to  what  that  purpose  is,  down  what  stream  of  tendency 
they  do  actually  flow. 

Her  name  was  for  many  years  '  a  word  of  fear '  in  British  house- 
holds, where  she  was  known  chiefly  from  secondhand  accounts  of 
Indiana,  and  was  pictured  as  the  semi-masculine  assailant  of 
marriage  and  Christianity.  Some  German  critics,  on  the  other  hand, 
less  keenly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  propriety  all  over  the 
world,  have  preferred  to  view  in  her  '  the  exponent  of  the  ideas  of 
1830,'  the  representative  of  that  shadowy  alliance  between  aris- 
tocracy, intellect,  and  the  working  man,  as  opposed  to  the  bourgeoisie 
and  ihe  juste  milieu,  which  ended  in  1848-51  with  the  temporary 
triumph  of  the  working  man  and  the  ultimate  downfall  of  every- 
body. And  there  is  some  truth  in  both  of  these  views.  From 
Indiana  (1831)  till  Mauprat  (1836),  in  what  may  be  called  the 
Eomances  of  Search,  there  is  a  tone  of  indignant  protest  against 
the  structure  of  French  society  which  amounts  at  times  to  revolt 
and  bitterness.  And  from  Simon  (1836)  till  Le  Peche  de  M.  An- 
toine  (1845),  there  are  frequent  traces  of  the  political  influence 
exercised  over  her  by  Michel  de  Bourges,  Barbes,  Louis  Blanc,  and 
Pierre  Leroux.  These  strains  of  feeling  correspond  to  well-marked 
but  passing  epochs  of  her  life — the  first  to  her  married  wretchedness, 
the  second  to  her  absorption,  under  Michel's  ascendency,  in  the 
constitutional  struggles  of  a  few  hopeful  but  troubled  years.  But 
an  attentive  study  of  her  works,  or  of  her  autobiography,  reveals  a 
life-long  preoccupation  of  a  very  different  kind.  '  Elle  a  toujours 
ete  tourmentee  des  choses  divines.''  Such  are  the  words  in  which 
she  sums  up  the  true,  the  inner  history  of  her  life — words  well  ex- 
pressing the  unrest  of  a  ceaseless  search,  and  the  pain  of  a  never- 
satisfied  desire.  '  Ceei  est  Vhistoire  de  ma  vie]  she  says  ;  '  ma  veri- 
table histoire.'' 

The  passages  in  her  books  which  indicate  this  perpetual  preoccu- 
pation are  in  a  certain  sense  so  obvious  as  to  escape  notice.  That  is 
to  say,  they  are  so  numerous  and  so  long  that  the  general  reader  has 
for  the  most  part  acquired  the  habit  of  skipping  them.  He  shares 
the  feelings  of  the  able  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  :  '  Pour 
Dieu,  m'ecrivait  souvent  Buloz,  pas  tant  de  mysticisme  ! '  It  is 
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George  Sand's  gravest  artistic  fault  that  she  overloads  her  stories 
with  such  a  mass  of  religious  reverie.  '  C'est  bien  possible,'  she 
replies,  '  mais  je  ne  vois  pas  trop  comment  j'eusse  pu  faire  pour  ne 
pas  ecrire  avec  le  propre  sang  de  mon  cceur  et  la  propre  flamme  de 
ma  pensee.' 

The  defect  in  art  is  obvious :  it  goes  so  far  as  to  make  some  of 
her  books  almost  unreadable,  except  to  religious  inquirers  (e.g. 
Spiridion,  Mile,  la  Quintinie} ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heartfelt 
sincerity  of  her  sermons  is  equally  undeniable. 

In  the  earlier  romances,  the  Romances  of  Search,  we  hear  her 
appealing  with  passionate  earnestness  for  light  and  revelation  to  an 
irresponsive  heaven.     And  in  the  Romances  of  Exposition,  which 
constitute  the  great  bulk  of  her  works,  we  have  the  scheme  of  the 
universe,  at  which  she  ultimately  arrived,  enforced  upon  us  in  a 
hundred  different  ways.     This  scheme  is  nothing  new ;  it  has  even 
come  by  this  time  to  possess  a  kind  of  orthodoxy  of  its  own ;  but 
forty  years  ago  it  was  less  widely  held,  and  its  adoption  by  one  who 
had  passed  through  the  extreme  phase  of  Catholicism  indicated,  in 
the  then  state  of  religious  parties,  no  little  breadth  and  moderation 
of  mind.     Briefly  stated,  it  is  much  as  follows  : — There  is  a  (rod, 
inconceivable  and  unknown,  but  approachable  by  prayer  under  the 
aspect  of  a  Father  in  Heaven  ;  there  is  a  Holy  Spirit,   or  ceaseless 
influx  of  grace  and  light,  receivable  by  sincere  and  ardent  souls  : 
and  among  the  beings  who  have  been  filled  fullest  with  this  divine 
inspiration  the  first  place  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ,  whose  life  is  the 
highest  model  which   humanity  has  known.     Progress  is  the  law  of 
the  universe ;    the    soul's   progress,    begun    on    earth,  is   continued 
through  an  infinite  series  of  existences ;  nor  is  there  any  soul  which 
may  not  ultimately  rise  to  purity  and  happiness.     Unselfish  love  is 
the  best  and  most  lasting  of  earthly  experiences,  for  a  love  begun 
on  earth  may  endure  for  ever.     Marriage  affords  the  best  and  the 
normal  setting  for  such  love ;  but  under  exceptional  circumstances 
it  may  exist  outside  the  married  state.     Religious  aspiration  and 
unselfish  love  should  form,  as  it  were,  the  spirit  of  life ;  its  substance 
is  best  filled  out  by  practical  devotion  to  some  impersonal  ideal, — 
the  scientific  or  meditative  observation  of  Nature,  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  the  realisation  of  our  visionary 
conceptions  in  a  sincere  and  noble  art. 

There  is  nothing  original  in  this :  '  Ce  que  je  suis,'  says  Greorge 
Sand,  t  tout  le  monde  pent  1'etre  :  ce  que  je  vois,  tout  le  monde  peut 
le  voir :  ce  que  j'espere,  tout  le  monde  peut  y  arriver.  II  ne  s'agit 
que  d'aimer  la  verite,  et  je  crois  que  tout  le  monde  sent  le  besoin 
de  la  trouver.' 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  best  be  able  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
this  synopsis  of  Greorge  Sand's  teaching  if  we  consider  in  detail, 
and  with  as  many  extracts  as  space  will  allow,  her  relation  to  each 
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of  these  fundamental  topics,  the  People,  the  Sexes,  Art,  Nature, 
Religion. 

This  mode  of  dividing  a  complex  subject  will  admit  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  few  reflections  upon  the  events  of  Mine.  Dudevant's 
life,  considered  as  originating  or  modifying  her  opinions  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  our  analysis  we  shall  perhaps  arrive  almost  insensibly  at 
some  more  general  estimate  of  her  magnitude  as  an  author. 

I.  To  begin,  then,  with  her  relation  to  '  the  people,'  under  which 
vague  word  we  mean  to  include  the  whole  mass  of  social  and  political 
phenomena  which  have  in  her  time  overloaded  the  French  calendar 
with  so  many  mysterious  allusions :  the  Hundred  Days,  the  revolu- 
tion of  February,  the  state  trials  of  April,  the  days  of  June,  the 
revolution  of  July,  the  events  of  December — landmarks  emerging, 
as  it  were,  from  the  mingled  and  turbid  under-current  of  Legitimism, 
Orleanism,  Bonapartism,  Saint-Simonism,  and  the  terrible  '  doctrine 
of  Babeuf.' 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  her  strangely  mixed  ancestry 
seems  to  have  fitted  her  in  an  especial  manner  for  comprehending 
the  most  widely  separated  classes  of  society.  On  one  side  she  was 
descended  from  Augustus  the  Strong,  King  of  Poland,  whose  gigantic 
and  almost  mythical  figure  towers  above  a  weltering  chaos  of  lust 
and  war;  and  the  blood  of  the  great  Maurice  de  Saxe  ran  with 
indelible  nobility  through  the  veins  of  her  father,  a  gallant  officer 
in  Napoleon's  army.  Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  bird-catcher, 
and  a  true  specimen  of  the  grisette  of  Paris  in  all  her  ignorance,  her 
excitability,  her  frailty,  and  her  charm.  Her  father  died  early,  and 
the  care  of  her  childhood  was  divided  between  her  father's  mother, 
a  refined  and  stately  lady  of  the  old  regime,  and  her  own  mother, 
who  could  not  live  away  from  the  bustle  of  the  Boulevards  and  the 
petty  quarrels  and  trifling  pleasures  of  a  woman  of  the  people.  The 
mutual  antagonism  between  these  two  guardians  taught  the  girl 
many  a  lesson  on  the  relation  of  class  to  class ;  and  the  affection 
which  she  felt  for  both  combatants  helped  to  give  to  the  works  of 
her  later  life  that  catholicity  of  view  which  enabled  her  to  enter 
with  equal  ease  into  the  essential  feelings  of  every  rank  of  life,  to 
compose  both  Le  Marquis  de  Villemer  and  Francois  le  Ohampi. 

And  it  is  a  noteworthy  result  of  this  origin  and  this  education 
that  although  George  Sand  is  sometimes  coarse  and  often  fantastic 
in  her  descriptions  of  what  is  called  '  high  life,'  she  is  never  vulgar 
in  the  way  in  which  so  many  French  authors,  since  the  First  Empire, 
have  been  vulgar,  with  the  vulgarity  of  a  literary  class  revelling  in 
the  luxury  and  fashion  into  which  intellectual  power  has  raised 
them.  Theophile  Grautier,  for  instance,  with  all  his  wealth  of  imagi- 
nation and  grace  of  style,  obviously  does  not  possess  what  we  in 
England  call  '  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman.'  Now  Greorge  Sand 
always  has  'the  instincts  of  a  gentleman,'  though  she  may  not 
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always  have  those  very  different  instincts  which  we  call  '  the  instincts 
of  a  lady.' 

Through  all  her  dealings  with  the  ordinary  literary  and  political 
world  around  her,  this  difference  between  her  and  them  is  discernible. 
She  is  free  from  their  effusive  self-assertion,  their  uneasy  vanity ; 
she  is  indifferent  to  luxury  and  to  fame ;  there  is  about  her  a  tran- 
quillity like  that  of  the  Sphinx,  to  which  her  baffled  admirers  so  often 
compared  her — something  steadfast,  disdainful,  and  serene.  The 
very  length  and  vigour  of  her  life  seemed  to  attest  the  potency  of 
her  race.  She  had,  as  it  were,  the  power  of  living  down  everybody 
and  everything — enemies,  partisanships,  scandals,  loves — whole 
schools  of  thought  and  whole  generations  of  men.'  These  pass  away 
and  leave  her  in  great  old  age  sitting  beneath  the  roof  that  sheltered 
her  earliest  years,  and  writing  for  her  grandchildren  stories  in  which 
her  own  childhood  lives  anew. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  in  what  way  this  largeness  and  serenity  of 
view  which  we  claim  for  Ofeorge  Sand's  mature  works  manifests  itself 
in  her  dealings  with  public  questions.  It  will  be  found,  we  think, 
that  while  inspired  by  a  strong  and  steady  love  of  liberty  and  pro- 
gress, she  was  free  from  the  obvious  faults  of  ordinary  French 
reformers :  their  violent  party  spirit,  their  extravagant  doctrines, 
and  their  tendency  to  expect  the  salvation  of  society  from  without 
rather  than  from  within ;  to  imagine  that  a  rearrangement  of 
institutions  can  actually  raise  a  man.  whereas  it  can  do  no  more 
than  give  him  a  better  chance  of  raising  himself.  Now  George 
Sand,  as  her  fellow  liberals  often  complained,  had  no  party  spirit, 
none  of  that  '  fievie  d'espoir  et  d'angoisse  '  which  a  generous  but  one- 
sided man  feels  in  the  crash  of  revolutions.  French  revolutions  are 
short  cuts  which  are  apt  to  take  the  lover  of  liberty  a  long  way 
round,  and  in  the  preface  to  her  Petite  Fadette,  a  story  written  in 
1848,  George  Sand  expresses  the  profound  and  hopeless  pity  which 
led  her  at  such  moments  to  take  refuge  in  the  stillness  and  sanctity 
of  Nature  from  the  confusion  of  raving  tongues. 

Dans  les  temps  ou  le  mal  vieiit  de  ce  que  les  hommes  se  nie'connaissent  et  se 
detestent,  la  mission  de  1'artiste  est  de  ce"lebrer  la  douceur,  la  conn'ance,  ramitie", 
et  de  rappeler  ainsi  aux  hommes  endurcis  ou  de"courage"3,  que  les  rnceurs  pures, 
les  sentiments  tendres,  et  requite"  primitive  sont  ou  peuvent  etre  encore  de  ce 
monde. 

Precher  1'union  quand  on  s'Sgorge  c'est  crier  dans  le  desert.  II  est  des  temps 
oil  les  ames  sont  si  agite"es  qu'elles  sont  sourdes  a  toute  exhortation  directe.  Depuis 
ces  journeys  de  juin  dont  les  e've'nements  actuels  sont  I'lneVitable  consequence, 
1'auteur  du  conte  qu'on  va  lire  s'est  impose  la  tache  d'etre  aimable,  dut-il  en  mourir 
de  chagrin.  II  a  laisse"  railler  ses  bergeries,  comme  il  avait  laisse"  railler  tout  le  reste, 
sans  s'inquie"ter  des  arrets  de  certaine  critique.  II  sait  qu'il  a  fait  plaisir  a  ceux  qui 
airnent  cette  note-la,  et  que  faire  plaisir  a  ceux  qui  soufirent  du  meme  mal  que 
lui,  a  savoir  Thorreur  de  la  haine  et  des  vengeances,  c'est  leur  faire  tout  le  bien 
qu'ils  peuvent  accepter:  bien  fugitif,  soulagement  passager,  il  est  vrai,  maia 
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plus  re"el  qu'une  declamation  passionne'e,  et  plus  saisissant  qu'une  demonstration 
classique. 

Again,  George  Sand  keeps  wonderfully  clear  of  extravagant 
doctrines.  Horace,  a  book  which  procured  for  her,  she  tells  us, 
c  une  douzaine  d'ennemis  bien  conditionnes,'  contains  a  scathing 
exposure  of  the  egoism,  folly,  and  conceit  which  inflate  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  poor  but  clever  young  Frenchmen  into  so  bom- 
bastic an  unreality.  Horace  was  for  a  certain  class  in  France  what 
The  Book  of  Snobs  was  for  a  certain  class  in  England,  a  castigation 
after  which  the  same  meannesses  could  hardly  be  repeated  in  the 
same  way. 

Le  Peche  de  M.  Antoine  is*  the  book  in  which  she  deals  most 
freely  with  the  question  of  property.  But  her  ideal  remedy  for  the 
inequalities  of  its  distribution  turns  out  to  be  not  communism,  but 
co-operation,  '  communaute  par  association ' — an  idea  which  it  was 
well  worth  while  to  preach  in  France,  and  which  may  yet  have  a 
great  future  before  it  if  the  existing  relations  between  Capital  and 
Labour  should  ultimately  break  down. 

Again,  we  remark  that  the  characteristic  moral  of  George  Sand's 
books — the  doctrine  that  every  elevation,  whether  of  a  class  or  of  an 
individual,  must  be  effected  primarily  from  within — is  as  strongly 
insisted  on  in  the  case  of  the  working  classes  as  in  'the  somewhat 
similar  case  of  the  female  sex.  '  Dans  cette  longue  serie,'  she  says, 
'  plusieurs  ouvrages  (je  puis  dire  le  plus  grand  nombre)  ont  ete  in- 
spires par  le  desir  d'eclairer  le  peuple  sur  ses  devoirs  autant  que  sur 
ses  droits.'  And,  in  fact,  few  of  her  books  are  without  some  example 
of  a  working  man  (or  woman)  whose  self-reverence  and  self-control 
end  by  placing  him  on  an  acknowledged  equality  with  those  whose 
original  station  was  far  above  his  own.  And,  like  the  author  of 
Felix'  Holt,  George  Sand  is  always  anxious  to  show  that  a  true  rise 
in  life  does  not  necessarily  consist  in  a  man's  quitting  the  class  in 
which  he  was  born,  but  rather  in  his  rendering  the  appropriate  work 
of  that,  class  worthy  of  any  class  by  thoroughness,  honesty,  artistic 
or  scientific  skill.  One  book,  Le  Compagnon  du  Tour  de  France, 
avowedly  draws  an  ideal  portrait, — suggested  by  the  character  of 
Agricol  Perdiguier,  '  cabinet-maker  and  representative  of  the  people,' 
— of  what  the  working  man  may  be,  and  although  we  may  think 
that  this  ideal  artisan  has  somewhat  the  air  of  having  been  bathed 
in  rose-water,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  soundest  method  of 
benefiting  any  class  is  to  try  to  raise  their  own  conceptions  of  what 
they  ought  eventually  to  become.  l  Pourquoi,'  she  asks  in  her  preface 
to  the  book  in  question — 

Pourquoi,  en  supposant  que  mon  type  fut  trop  idealise",  n'aurais-je  pas  eu  le 
droit  de  i'aire  pour  les  hommes  du  peuple  ce  qu'on  m'avait  permis  de  faire  pour  ceux 
des  autres  classes  ?  Pourquoi  n'aurais-je  pas  trace^un  portrait,  le  plus  agrSable  et  le 
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plus  se"rieux  possible,  pour  que  tous  les  ouvriers  intelligents  et  bons  eussent  le  de"sir 
de  lui  ressembler  ?  Depuis  quand  le  roman  est-il  force"ment  la  peinture  de  ce  qui 
est,  la  dure  et  froide  rtSalite"  des  hommes  et  des  choses  conteraporaines  ?  II  en  peut 
etre  ainsi,  je  le  sais,  et  Balzac,  un  maitre  devant  le  talent  duquel  je  me  suis  toujours 
incline,  a  fait  la  Comedie  humaine.  Mais,  tout  en  e*tant  lie  d'amitie"  avec  cet  homme 
illustre,  je  voyais  les  choses  humaines  sous  un  tout  autre  aspect,  et  je  me  souviens 
de  lui  avoir  dit,  apeu  pres  al'^poque  ou  j'e'crivais  le  Compagnon  du  Tour  de  France : 
1  Vous  faites  la  Comedie  humaine.  Ce  titre  est  modeste  ;  vous  pourriez  aussi  bien 
dire  le  dramc,  la  tragedie  humaine.  Oui,  me  re"pondit-il ;  et  vous,  vous  faites  I'e'pope'e 
humaiue.  Cette  fois,  repris-je,  le  titre  serait  trop  releve.  Mais  je  voudrais  faire 
feyloyue  humaine,  le  poemc,  le  roman  humain.  En  somme,  vous  voulez  et  sayez 
peindre  1'homme  tel  qu'ilest  sous  vos  yeux,  soit !  Moi,  je  me  sens  porte"  a  le  peindre 
tel  que  je  souhaite  qu'il  soit,  tel  que  je  crois  qu'il  doit  etre.' 

This  unconscious  repetition  of  the  well-known  criticism  of 
Sophocles  upon  himself  and  Euripides,  illustrates  not  only  the  rela- 
tion of  Greorge  Sand  to  Balzac,  but  the  manner  in  which  she  con- 
sciously modified  or  selected  from  the  realities  around  her  under  the 
influence  of  a  meditative  idealism  and  an  ethical  purpose. 

II.  Passing  on  to  the  cognate  topic  of  George  Sand's  treatment  of 
the  duties  and  position  of  women,  we  find  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  periods  of  her  writings,  between  what  we  have  called 
the  Eomances  of  Search  and  the  Eomances  of  Exposition,  is  very 
marked.  Her  first  few  books  were  written  when  the  world  seemed 
crumbling  around  her,  when  distressing  doubt  had  succeeded  to 
Christian  ecstasy,  and  a  most  unsuitable  and  painful  marriage  to  the 
tranquil  affections  of  her  convent  and  her  country  home.  These 
books,  of  which  Lelia  is  the  type,  are  the  cry  of  a  bewildered  child  for 
the  light :  they  are  the  dizzy  and  Byronic  phase  of  a  nature  essen- 
tially just  and  serene.  Their  style  gave  them  a  popularity  which 
their  author  did  not  anticipate,  and  which  she  hardly  desired.  But 
it  is  not  from  these  immature  and  dreamy  productions  that  she  ought 
to  be  judged. 

In  the  Romances  of  Exposition,  of  which  Consuelo  is  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  one  of  the  best,  examples,  we  find  the  question  of 
Women's  Rights  treated  in  an  eminently  sound  spirit ;  that  is,  we 
find  a  series  of  impressive  but  temperate  protests  against  such  in- 
justices towards  women  as  are  sanctioned  in  France  by  society  and 
law,  but  coupled  herewith  a  continual  encouragement  to  women  to 
begin  by  developing  and  respecting  themselves — to  deserve  at  any 
rate  the  respect  of  men,  and  to  be  confident  that  the  state  of  any 
class  of  human  beings  will  ultimately  conform  itself  to  their  intrinsic 
deserts.  This  is  the  chief  lesson  of  Consuelo's  history  ;  the  child  of 
an  unknown  father  and  of  a  gipsy  tramp — the  struggling  singer  at 
the  opera  of  licentious  towns — she  rises  by  the  sheer  force  of  her  own 
modest  self-respect  to  a  position  of  acknowledged  moral  greatness 
which  attracts  the  affection  and  reverence  of  all  classes  of  men. 

In  a  series  of  works,  one  of  whose  main  themes  is  the  power  which 
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women  possess  of  elevating  their  character,  and  rectifying  the  injus- 
tices of  their  position  by  the  exercise  of  '  self-reverence,  self-knowledge, 
self-control,'  it  is  painful  to  observe  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
pervading  fault  of  French  literature — even  of  much  of  that  literature 
which  is  meant  to  have,  and  has,  a  direct  moral  tendency — namely, 
a  want  of  reticence  and  delicacy  in  matters  connected  with  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sexes.  Probably  this  disagreeable  characteristic  of 
so  many  of  the  best  French  books  should  in  great  measure  be  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  branch  of  that  general  want  of  dignity  and  re- 
serve, to  which  the  French  character  is  so  unfortunately  prone. 
That  character  is,  of  course,  as  capable  of  purity  and  refinement  as 
the  English,  but  a  Frenchman  who  lacks  these  qualities  is  more 
likely  to  show  it  than  an  Englishman  ;  because  he  degenerates  in  the 
direction,  not  of  sullen  stolidity,  but  of  complacent  effusiveness— a 
'  Trunkenheit  ohne  Wein  '  which  leads  him  to  interlard  his  life  and 
literature  with  uninteresting  tears,  needless  embraces,  and  remarks  in 
the  worst  taste. 

George  Sand  is  capable  of  maintaining  a  level  of  lofty  and  mili- 
tant purity ;  many  of  her  books  are  wholly  free  from  any  kind  of 
taint ;  but  in  others  we  feel  the  need  of  that  instinctive  incapacity 
to  dwell  on  anything  gross  or  morbid  which  is  the  glory  of  the  best 
English  literature,  and  of  that  literature  almost  alone.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  one  accusation,  which  has  been  brought 
against  George  Sand's  novels,  that  they  tend  to  bring  the  institution 
of  marriage  into  contempt,  can  certainly  not  be  maintained.  Few 
authors  have  more  convincingly  insisted  on  the  paramount  excellence 
of  a  single,  a  permanent,  a  wedded  affection.  Few  have  more  un- 
shrinkingly exposed  the  misery  which  follows  on  the  caprices  of  selfish 
and  transitory  passion.  There  are,  indeed,  passages  in  her  works,  where 
certain  incidents  of  marriage  which  French  opinion  tolerates,  and 
especially  the  infidelity  of  the  husband  to  the  wife,  too  lightly  re- 
garded in  that  country,  are  assailed  with  indignant  eloquence.  But 
shall  we  in  England  be  concerned  to  defend  a  social  state,  in  which 
the  old  conception  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  retained  just  so  far 
as  to  render  indissoluble  a  union  contracted  without  love,  and  main- 
tained without  fidelity  ?  does  not  an  institution  like  this  need  some 
purification  before  it  can  be  justifiably  acquiesced  in  as  unalterable 
or  preached  as  divine  ? 

\,.#  George  Sand's  own  life  forms  a  curious  commentary  on  many 
social  questions.  To  put  the  kernel  of  the  position  in  a  few  words, 
she  was  greatly  superior  to  almost  all  the  Frenchmen  of  her  time 
both  in  character  and  intellect,  while  at  the  same  time  she  was 
subject  to  many  weaknesses  characteristic  of  the  feminine  mind. 
The  result  is,  that  when  we  consider  any  controversy,  speculatire  or 
emotional,  between  her  and  the  men  about  her,  we  are  for  the  most 
part  constrained  to  take  her  view,  while  yet  we  feel  this  view  to  be 
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in  some  way  unfamiliar  to  us,  and  in  itself  incomplete.  The  lioness 
has  succeeded  in  imposing  upon  us  her  picture  of  the  subjugated 
man ;  we  cannot  deny  its  vraisemblance,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
are  not  accustomed  to  see  the  group  drawn  in  that  position.  And 
perhaps  there  is  some  poetical  justice  in  the  fact  that  the  French, 
with  their  perpetual  talk  about  women,  and  pursuit  of  them,  should 
at  last,  as  it  were,  have  fallen  in  witli  a  woman  so  very  much  too 
strong  for  each  and  all  of  them. 

I  believe  that  one  single  characteristic  of  George  Sand's,  as 
admitted  by  herself,  is  enough  to  explain  the  painful  series  of 
collisions  between  her  and  some  of  her  once  dearest  friends.  The 
fact  is  that  she  was  apt  to  idealise  people  for  a  time,  and  then  to 
cease  to  idealise  them.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  is  more  disagree- 
able than  this.  We  can  endure  a  want  of  appreciation — reflecting 
that  it  is  not  given  to  all  to  be  able  to  appreciate  us — but  that  a 
woman  who  has  taken  an  enthusiastic  and  emotional  view  of  our 
character  and  abilities  should  suddenly  begin  to  judge  us  in  a  calm 
manner,  and  indicate  obvious  defects,  this  is,  indeed,  enough  to  lash 
our  self-love  into  fury.  And  if  anything  could  make  it  worse,  it 
would  be  to  see  the  woman.in  question,  whose  intellectual  superiority 
to  us  seems  already  a  breach  of  the  implied  contract  between  the 
sexes,  move  on  tranquilly  occupied  with  the  accomplishment  of  her 
destiny,  reserving  merely  the  right  of  describing  us  fictively  in  the 
'  Revue  des  Deux  Mondesi  A  feminine  Goethe  is  more  than  man- 
kind can  endure,  and  there  is  much  that  is  like  Goethe  in  the 
emotional  history  of  George  Sand. 

When,  however,  we  consider  in  a  more  general  way  the  treatment 
of  love  in  her  romances,  we  do  not  find  any  parti  pris,  or  one-sided- 
ness  of  view,  interfering  with  her  power  of  developing  the  history  of 
that  passion  under  the  most  diverse  forms.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
she  seems  to  us  unsurpassed.  It  so  happens,  that  most  of  our  great 
English  novelists — Miss  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray — have 
had  but  a  thin  vein  of  experience  or  imagination  in  this  direction. 
Charlotte  Bronte  in  the  past,  George  Meredith,  and  the  greatest  name 
of  all,  George  Eliot,  in  the  present,  afford  better  examples  of  the 
light  in  which  love  presents  itself  to  an  English  artist.  But  English 
dignity  and  reticence  form  an  ever-present  and  impassable  limit  to 
their  descriptive  skill.  In  George  Eliot,  for  instance,  with  all  her 
profound  knowledge  of  the  heart,  there  is  always  a  certain  austerity 
and  reserve,  a  subordination  of  amatory  to  ethical  situations  ;  there 
are  no  debor  dements,  no  cris  d'amour  et  d'angoisse  ;  nay,  the  only 
love  letter  which  we  can  recall  in  her  works  was  written  by  Mr. 
Casaubon.  I  believe  that  this  spirit  of  dignity  in  literature  makes 
the  highest  and  best  literature  now  existing  in  the  world ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  other  ways,  noblesse  oblige,  and  it  is  plain  that  a  French 
author  has  a  much  wider  field  to  work  in. 
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The  names  of  Rousseau,  Benjamin  Constant,  Mme.  de  Stael, 
Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  occur  at  once  as  those  of  authors  who  have  not 
merely  described  love  in  its  commoner  forms,  but  have  done  some- 
thing to  extend  our  conception  of  its  variety  and  power.  But  George 
Sand  seems  to  us  to  take  a  wider  range  than  any  one  of  these.  The 
Nouvelle  Heloise  is  scarcely  fuller  of  mournful  and  philosophic 
sentiment  than  the  Lettres  (Tun  Voyageur  or  the  Lettres  a  Marcie. 
Adolphe  is  not  more  intense  or  hopeless  than  Le  Dernier  Amour. 
Corinne  and  Delphine,  with  all  the  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  of 
their  passion,  are  not  more  eloquent  or  more  enthusiastic  than  La 
Daniella.  La  Cousine  Bette  is  not  more  true  or  more  terrible  than 
Leone  Leoni.  Nor  can  any  of  Victor  Hugo's  contrasts  between  stain- 
less innocence  and  environing  evil  outdo  the  simplicity  and  dignity 
of  Consuelo. 

We  might  extend  this  list  much  further ;  but  we  are  here  only 
concerned  to  show  that  George  Sand  is  before  all  things  catholic  in 
her  conception  of  human  passion ;  that  her  romances  are  not  mere 
illustrations  of  some  favourite  theory  or  special  pleadings  in  defence 
of  some  personal  cause. 

There  is  no  doubt  one  form  of  love  which  occurs  oftenest  in  her 
books,  especially  where  a  woman  is  telling  her  own  story — namely, 
the  protective  and  admiring  compassion  which  a  woman  of  strong 
nature  may  feel  for  a  gifted,  but  weak  or  faulty  man.  This  form  of 
affection  was  abundantly  illustrated  by  Greorge  Sand's  own  history ; 
and  seems  to  be  allied  to  that  eager  maternal  instinct  which  was 
the  dominant  emotion  of  her  life ;  yet  we  may  perceive  in  her  also 
a  capacity,  which  her  career  on  earth  was  not  permitted  to  develope, 
of  feeling  love  in  its  more  normal  and  satisfactory  form,  in  which  the 
instinct  of  the  woman  is  to  absorb  herself  in  a  reverent  devotion  to 
the  man,  while  his  corresponding  instinct  is  to  reverence  this  very 
devotion  in  her,  as  a  token  of  her  worthiness  rather  than  of  his  own. 

The  conclusion  of  Mademoiselle  Merquem,  a  novel  whose  heroine 
much  resembles  George  Sand  herself,  illustrates  what  I  mean. 
Mile.  Merquem,  won  at  length  after  a  long  and  respectful  courtship, 
is  addressing  the  husband  of  her  choice,  who  here  repeats  her  words 
and  adds  his  comment  thereupon. 

'N'oubliez  pas,'  she  says,  'que  j'ai  e"te"  longteinps  une  personne  raisonnable,  et 
souvenez-vous  que  la  raison  commande  d'etre  absolunient  devoue  et  snumis  a  ce  que 
1'on  aime  par-dessus  tout.  J'ai  accepte  1'amour,  non  comme  un  egarement  et  une 
faiblesse,  mais  comme  une  sagesse  et  une  force  dont,  apres  quelque  doute  de  moi- 
ineme,  j'ai  e"te  fiere  de  me  sentir  capable.  Chaque  jour  qui  s'est  e"coule  depuis  ce 
premier  jour  de  confiance  et  de  joie  m'a  rendue  plus  sure  de  moi-meme,  plus  fiere 
de  mon  choix,  plus  reconnaissante  envers  vous.  A  present,  conimandez-moi  ce  que 
vous  voudrez,  puisque  je  ne  connais  plus  qu'un  plaisir  en  ce  nionde  ;  celui  de  vous 
obe"ir.' 

'  Je  dus  accepter  cet  abandon  absolu,  continuel,  irrevocable  de  sa  volonte".    Le 
refuser  cut  ete  le  meconnaitre.     Je  lui  ai  jure  et  je  me  suis  jure"  a  moi-meme  que  je 
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me  servirais  de  cette  possession  de  sou  ame  pour  faire  d'elle  la  plus  respectee  «t  la 
plus  heureuse  des  feuimes.  Je  me  rue'priserais  profonde"inent  le  jour  ou  je  croirais 
y  avoir  le  moindre  me'rite.  Avec  une  telle  compagne  la  vie  est  un  reve  du  ciel. 
Jamais  pareille  e'galite'  dTime  ne  fut  le  partage  d'une  creature  humaine.  J'ai  trouve" 
en  elle  un  ami  se'rieux,  solide  dans  toutes  les  e"preuves,  spontandment  ge"ne"reux  et 
prudent,  comme  si  son  doux  et  profond  regard  embrassait  a  la  fois  les  deux  faces 
du  vrai  dans  l'appre"ciation  de  toutes  les  choses  de  la  vie.  .  .  .  Peut-etre  ne  sait-on 
pas  a'quel  degre"  de  charnie  et  de  me'rite  pourrait  s'elever  la  femme  Men  doue"e,  si 
on  la  laissait  inurir,  et  si  elle-meme  avait  la  patience  d'attendre  son  dtSveloppement 
complet  pour  entrer  dans  la  vie  complete.  On  les  marie  trop  jeunes,  elles  sont 
meres  avaut  d'avoir  cess6  d'etre  des  enfants,  on  les  eleve,  d'ailleurs,  de  maniere  a 
prolonger  cette  enfance  toute  la  vie  ;  aussi  ont-elles  perdu  toute  puissance  re"elle  et 
toute  action  l^gitime  dans  la  societe". 

Nor  is  George  Sand  unable  to  rise  to  that  highest  form  of  earthly 
passion  in  which  its  personal  elements  seem  to  fade  and  disappear,  and 
it  becomes  not  so  much  a  desire  as  a  revelation,  an  inlet  into  some 
supernal  world,  approachable  only  through  the  annihilation  of  self. 

In  the  Comtesse  de  Rudolstadt, — an  ill-constructed  but  a  noble 
story, — there  is  a  passage  where  Consuelo  is  called  upon  to  choose,  as 
she  supposes,  between  love  and  duty.  She  has  been  led  by  the 
priests  of  a  secret  society  through  subterranean  halls  filled  with  the 
implements  and  memorials  of  all  tortures  and  tyrannies  that  have 
been  practised  upon  men  ;  the  misery  of  the  world  has  been  mani- 
fested to  her  with  one  appalling  shock,  and  she  has  resolved  to 
renounce  all  personal  happiness  for  a  lifelong  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  wretched  and  oppressed.  After  a  noble  appeal  to  her  lover 
not  to  hinder  but  to  strengthen  her  in  her  high  resolve,  the  fusion 
between  earthly  emotion  and  religious  aspiration  effects  itself  in  a 
burst  of  song,  and  the  long  story  of  her  fortunes  leaves  her  with  the 
same  words  upon  her  lips  which  first  revealed  to  herself  and  to  the 
world  of  music  that  music  was  the  passion  of  her  soul. 

L'enthousiasme  de  Consuelo  e"tait  port6  au  comble  ;  les  paroles  ne  lui  suffisaient 
plus  pour  1'exprimer.  Une  sorte  de  vertige  s'empara  d'elle,  et,  ainsi  qu'il  arrrrait 
aux  pythonisses,  dans  le  paroxysme  de  leurs  crises  divines,  de  se  livrer  a  des  cris  et 
a  d'elranges  fureurs,  elle  fut  en  trainee  a  manif ester  Emotion  qui  la  debordait  par 
1'expression  qui  lui  e"tait  la  plus  naturelle.  Elle  se  mit  a  chanter  d'une  voix  e"clatante 
et  dans  un  transport  au  moins  e"gal  a  celui  qu'elle  avait  e"pf  ouve  en  chantant  ce  meme 
air  a  Venise,  en  public  pour  la  premiere  fois  de  sa  vie,  et  en  presence  de  Marcello 
et  de  Porpora : 

'  I  cieli  iuimensi  narrano 
Del  grande  Iddio  la  gloria ! ' 

Le  chant  lui  vint  sur  les  levres,  parce  qu'il  est  peut-etre  1'expression  la  plus  naive 
et  la  plus  saisissante  que  la  musique  ait  jamais  donne"e  a  1'enthousiasme  religieux. 
Mais  Consuelo  n'avait  pas  le  caly»e  ne"cessaire  pour  contenir  et  diriger  sa  voix ;  apres 
ces  deux  vers,  1'intonation  devint  un  sanglot  dans  sa  poitrine,  elle  fondit  en  pleurs 
et  tomba  sur  ses  genoux. 

III.  The  mention  of  Consuelo  may  serve  as  our  point  of  transi- 
tion from  George  Sand's  treatment  of  Love  to  her  treatment  of  Art. 
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For  the  aesthetic  history  of  Consuelo,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
Gorilla  and  Anzoleto,  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  lesson 
•which  in  these  romances  is  so  often  repeated,  that  Art,  like  every- 
thing else  which  is  worth  having  or  worth  doing,  is  the  result  and 
outcome  of  a  certain  inward  and  spiritual  state  ;  that  to  good  Art 
moral  qualities  are  as  necessary  as  intellectual ;  that  those  who  fail 
in  Art  fail  oftenest  through  egoism  and  ambition,  through  license 
and  vanity ;  while  those  who  succeed  succeed  through  delight  in 
their  svork  and  devotion  to  an  impersonal  and  lofty  aim. 

To  take  instances  almost  at  random :  the  art  of  acting  is  treated 
much  in  this  way  in  the  Chateau  des  Desertes,  and  (incidentally)  in 
Narcisse ;  authorship  in  Horace ;  mosaic-work  in  Les  Maitres 
Mosaistes ;  portrait  painting  in  Le  Chateau  de  Pictordu  ;  landscape- 
painting  in  La  Daniella  and  Mile.  Merquem ;  and,  to  end  with  a 
characteristic  example  from  one  of  her  latest  books,  the  art  of  bird- 
stuffing  in  that  capital  child's  story,  Les  Ailes  de  Courage.  George 
Sand,  in  fact,  insists  as  constantly  as  Mr.  Ruskin  on  the  great 
maxim  which  lies  at  the  root  of  art ;  that  in  order  to  represent  any- 
thing well  we  must  love  to  look  at  it,  in  order  to  do  anything  well 
we  must  love  to  do  it,  quite  apart  from  all  thought  of  rivalry,  or 
profit,  or  fame. 

Her  own  artistic  history  was  as  consistent  with  her  convictions  as 
the  tyranny  of  circumstances  would  allow.  That  is  to  say,  she  was 
indifferent  to  fame, — greatly  disliking  its  concrete  form,  general 
recognition  and  notoriety, — and  she  at  no  time  shaped  or  modified 
her  published  opinions  with  a  view  to  profit.  But  she  was  forced  to 
write  much  faster  than  she  liked  that  she  might  earn  money, — not 
in  order  to  enjoy  wealth  or  luxury,  for  which  she  felt  a  singular 
Indifference, — but  in  order  to  secure  her  own  independence  and  the 
education  of  her  children.  She  had  also  a  feminine  bias  towards 
almsgiving,  which  went  so  far  that  in  later  life  she  denied  herself 
the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  travel  that  she  might  have  more  to 
give  away. 

The  results  of  this  excessive  haste  are  most  marked  in  her  earlier 
.writings.  She  has  not  had  time  to  make  them  short.  The  grace  of 
her  language  never  fails,  but  she  is  often  tedious  and  full  of  repeti  • 
tions,  and  before  she  has  gained  experience  of  life  she  tends  to  be 
fantastic  and  unreal.  Much  of  Lelia,  though  the  book  created  so 
great  a  sensation,  seems  now  unreadably  dull.  As  time  goes  on  her 
style  improves  its  dignity  and  melody  remain ;  its  longueurs 
gradually  disappear.  From  Consuelo  onwards  she  seems  able  to  say 
whatever  she  wishes  in  admirable  form.  Her  tendency  to  religious 
disquisition  continues  often  to  interfere  with  the  march  of  her 
romances,  but  in  the  diction  itself  there  is  little  which  either 
Frenchman  or  foreigner  has  censured.  With  maturity  she  gained 
simplicity  ;  her  pastoral  romances  are  models  of  pastoral  speech,  and 
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her  latest  works,  Flamarande,  La  Tour  de  Percemont,  &c.,  are 
almost  as  concise  and  clear  as  Voltaire  himself. 

But  certain  characteristics  remain  unchanged  through  the  five- 
and-forty  years  of  her  literary  life.  In  almost  all  the  books  there  is 
the  same  air  of  unlaboured  spontaneity  and  irresistible  inspiration ; 
in  almost  all  there  is  the  same  subordination  of  the  verisimilitude 
of  minor  events  to  the  development  of  one  central  character,  one 
dominant  idea,  one  absorbing  passion.  And  the  defects  of  a  class  of 
romances  which  aim  so  high  are  almost  inseparable  from  their 
merits.  Some  novelists,  like  some  painters,  ha\e  preferred  to 
confine  themselves  to  effects  of  twilight  or  candlelight,  that  so  their 
colour  within  these  limits  may  be  wholly  natural  and  true  ;  a  wider 
range  of  light  and  shade  brings  added  difficulties  of  harmonious  re- 
presentation ;  and  those  who  would  '  set  the  blazing  sun  in  heaven  ' 
must  be  content  to  sacrifice  much  truth  of  local  colouring  if  they 
would  maintain  with  the  imperfect  means  at  their  disposal  some 
likeness  of  the  irreproducible  gradations  between  Nature's  blackness 
and  her  glow. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  in  this  paper  to  analyse  in  detail 
works  so  well  known  as  Greorge  Sand's ;  but  I  may  give  some  account 
of  one  of  her  shorter  stories,  as  illustrating  both  the  vigour  with 
which  she  impersonates  a  character  very  unlike  her  own,  and  the 
fervid  imagination  with  which  she  seizes  the  essential  aim  of  the 
dramatic  art,  and  illustrates  the  value  which  it  may  possess  in  recall- 
ing types  of  heroism  in  a  degenerate  age. 

The  story  is  told  by  a  great  lady  of  the  ancien  regime,  who 
recounts  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  the  unique  passion  of  her  remote 
youth. 

She  was  brought  up  at  Saint-Cyr  and  was  married  at  sixteen  to  a 
marquis  fifty  years  old.  Her  husband  died  in  six  months,  and  left 
her  disenchanted  with  marriage  and  with  life.  A  terrible  descrip- 
tion follows  of  the  wide-spread  corruption  of  that  time,  which  com- 
pelled her  innate  coldness  and  chastity  to  pay  homage  to  the  prestige 
of  vice.  With  no  real  attachment,  no  guide  or  counsellor  to  evoke 
her  capacities  for  noble  emotion,  she  sank  into  an  absolutely  empty 
and  frivolous  existence.  Her  instincts,  which  were  good,  were 
wholly  unsatisfied;  her  intelligence,  naturally  inactive,  seemed 
altogether  dormant.  She  went  often  to  the  theatre,  but  the  cold 
and  stilted  style  of  declamation  then  in  fashion — on  jouait  la  tragedie 
decemment — prevented  the  masterpieces  of  Corneille  and  Eacine 
from  taking  hold  upon  her  heart. 

But  one  evening  she  saw  a  new  actor,  an  Italian  named  Lelio, 
play  the  Cid  : — 

Que  vous  dirai-je  ?  Ce  fut  en  effet  un  charme  jete  sur  moi.  Get  homme,  qui 
marchait,  qui  parlait,  qui  agissait  sans  m^thode  et  sans  pr^tention,  qui  sanglotait 
avec  le  cceur  autant  qu'avec  la  voix,  qui  s'oubliait  lui-meme  pour  s'identifier  arec 
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la  passion  ;  cet  homme,  que  Tame  semblait  user  et  briser,  et  dont  un  regard  ren- 
fermait  tout  1'amour  que  j 'avals  chei'die"  vainemeut  dans  le  monde,  exerca  sur  moi 
une  puissance  vraiment  electrique  ;  cet  homme,  qui  n'tStait  pas  n6"  dans  son  temps 
de  gloire  et  de  sympathie,  et  qui  n'avait  que  moi  pour  le  comprendre  et  marcher 
avec  lui,  fut  pendant  cinq  ans,  mon  roi,  mon  dieu,  ma  vie,  mon  amour. 

Bestrained  by  the  tone  of  the  society  in  which  she  lived  from 
allowing  her  enthusiasm  to  be  seen,  she  formed  the  habit  of  going 
every  night  to  see  Lelio  act,  but  secretly  and  in  disguise.  With 
this  unfolding  of  a  first  and  genuine  passion  there  awoke  in  her  a 
delight  in  life,  a  glad  recognition  of  her  own  young  and  brilliant 
charm.  She  thought  with  a  secret  exultation  of  the  pride  and  joy 
which  Lelio  would  feel  if  he  knew — what  she  meant  him  never  to 
know — how  bright  a  star  of  the  courtly  firmament  had  fallen,  as  it 
were,  at  his  feet.  We  quote  the  graceful  passage  where  she  de- 
scribes herself  as  she  left  her  drawing-room  each  evening,  ostensibly 
to  pray  in  the  churches,  but  really  to  assume  her  disguise  and  to  see 
Lelio : — 

Doucement  plie"e  au  fond  de  ma  carrosse,  les  pieds  enfonce"s  dans  la  fourrure, 
je  voyais  ma  figure  brillante  et  paree  se  re"pe"ter  dans  la  glace  encadre"e  d'or  placed 
vis-a-vis  de  moi. 

Le  costume  des  femmes,  dont  on  s'est  tant  moque"  depuis,  e"tait  alors  d'une 
richesse  et  d'un  e"clat  extraordinaires ;  porte"  avec  gout  et  chatie"  dans  ses  exage"ra- 
tions,  il  pretait  a  la  beaute  une  noblesse  et  une  grace  moelleuse,  dont  les  peintures 
ne  sauraient  vous  donner  l'ide"e.  Avec  tout  cet  attirail  de  plumes,  d'e"toffes  et  de 
fleurs,  une  femme  e"tait  force"e  de  mettre  une  sorte  de  lenteur  a  tous  ses  mouvements. 
J'en  ai  vu  de  fort  blanches  qui,  lorsqu'elles  e"taient  poudrees  et  habill6es  de  blanc, 
trainant  leur  longue  queue  de  moire  et  balan9ant  avec  souplesse  les  plumes  de  leur- 
front,  pouvaient,  sans  hyperbole,  etre  comparers  a  des  cygnes.  C'e"tait,  en  efFet, 
quoi  qu'en  ait  dit  Rousseau,  bien  plus  a  des  oiseaux  qu'a  des  guepes  que  nous  res- 
semblions  avec  ces  enormes  plis  de  satin,  cette  profusion  de  mousseline  et  de  bouf- 
fantes  qui  cachaient  un  petit  corps  tout  frele,  comme  le  duvet  cache  la  tourterelle  ; 
avec  ces  longs  ailerons  de  dentelle  qui  tombaient  du  bras,  avec  ces  vives  couleurs  qui 
bigarraient  nos  jupes,  nos  rubans  et  nos  pierreries  ;  et,  quand  nous  tenions  nos  petits 
pieds  en  equilibre  dans  de  jolies  mules  a  talons,  c'est  alors  vraiment  que  nous 
semblions  craindre  de  toucher  la  terre,  et  que  nous  marchions  avec  la  precaution 
de"daigneuse  d'une  bergeronette  au  bord  d'un  ruisseau. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  him,  all  consciousness  of  herself  was  lost  in 
the  fascination  of  his  presence,  and  the  excitement  of  the  great 
tragedies  in  which  he  played  : 

Oomme  le  vautour  prend  une  perdrix  dans  son  vol  magne'tique,  comme  il  la  tient 
haletante  et  immobile  dans  le  cercle  magique  qu'il  trace  au-dessus  d'elle,  1'ame  de 
L^lio,  sa  grande  ame  de  tragedien  et  de  poete,  enveloppait  toutes  mes  faculty's  et  me 
plongeait  dans  la  torpeur  de  1' admiration.  Je  ne  savais  bientot  plus  distinguer 
1'erreur  de  la  verite.  Lolio  n'existait  plus  pour  moi :  c'e"tait  Rodrigue,  c'^tait 
Bajazet,  c'^tait  Hippolyte.  Je  haissais  ses  ennemis,  je  ti'emblais  pour  ses  dangers  ; 
ses  douleurs  me  faisaieiit  r^paudre  avec  lui  des  flots  de  larmes :  sa  rnort  m'arrachait 
des  cris  que  j'e'tais  forcee  d'^toufler  en  machant  mou  mouchoir.  Dans  les  entr'actes 
je  tombais  ^puis(5e  au  fond  de  ma  loge  ;  j'y  restais  comme  morte,  jusqu'a  ce  que 
1'aigre  ritournelle  m'eut  annonce"e  le  lever  du  rideau. 
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She  saw  him  once  off  the  stage,  without  his  knowledge.  She  was 
disenchanted.  For  a  long  time  she  avoided  the  theatre.  At  last  a 
friend  insisted  on  taking  her  to  see  Lelio  in  Cinna.  Then  the  whole 
charm  revived ;  the  aspect  and  the  accent  of  heroism  reasserted  their 
dominion  over  this  simple  heart ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  com- 
monness and  exhaustion  of  the  man  gave  way  before  the  actor's 
enthusiasm  and  power. 

De  ce  soir  seulemeiit  je  compris  Fespece  d'amour  qui  m'enchainait  a  Le"lio : 
c'e"tait  une  passion  tout  intellectuelle,  toute  romanesque.  Ce  n'dtait  pas  lui  que 
j'aimais,  mais  le  he"ros  des  anciens  jours  qu'il  savait  representer ;  ces  types  de 
franchise,  de  loyaute"  et  de  tendresse  a  jamais  perdus,  revivaient  en  lui,  et  je  me 
trouvais  avec  lui  et  par  lui  reported  a  une  e"poque  de  vertus  de"sormais  oublie'es. 
J'avais  1'orgueil  de  penser  qu'en  ces  jours-la  je  n'easse  pas  e"te  meconnue  et  diffamee, 
que  mon  coeur  cut  pu  se  donner,  et  que  je  n'eusse  pas  etc  reduite  a  aimer  un  fantome 
de  come"die.  Lelio  n'etait  pour  moi  que  1'onibre  du  Cid,  que  le  repre"sentant  de 
1'amour  antique  et  chevaleresque,  dont  on  se  moquait  maintenant  en  France.  Lui, 
1'homme,  1'histrion,  je  ne  le  craignais  guere,  je  1'avais  vu ;  je  ne  pouvais  1'aimer 
qu'en  public.  Mon  Lelio  a  moi,  c'e"tait  un  etre  factice  que  je  ne  pouvais  plus  saisir 
des  qu'on  eloignait  le  lustre  de  la  Come'die.  .  .  .  Hors  les  planches,  il  ne  me  prenait 
plus  la  moindre  envie  de  le  voir,  et  meme  j'en  eusse  e"te"  de"sespe"re"e.  C'eut  e"te  pour 
moi  comme  de  contempler  un  grand  homme  re"duit  a  un  peu  de  cendre  dans  un  vase 
d'argile. 

Her  frequent  disappearances  in  the  evening  excited  suspicion; 
and  she  felt  obliged  to  cease  to  go  disguised  to  the  theatre.  She  now 
•went  openly,  and  sat  en  evidence  in  a  stage-box.  Her  emotion, 
though  strenuously  controlled,  was  remarked  by  Lelio ;  but  although 
she  in  her  turn  perceived  his  passionate  admiration  for  herself,  she 
gave  him  no  opportunity  of  making  her  acquaintance.  At  last,  after 
Lelio  had  acted  for  five  years  in  Paris,  she  saw  the  announcement  of 
his  approaching  departure.  The  desire  arose  to  see  him  once  alone 
before  he  was  lost  to  her  for  ever.  A  passionate  but  reverent  letter 
from  Lelio  himself — the  first  love  letter,  worthy  of  the  name,  which 
she  had  ever  received — led  her,  after  many  hesitations,  to  agree  to  a 
meeting.  They  met.  This  time  Lelio,  coming  straight  from  the 
stage,  kept  the  costume  of  a  Spanish  nobleman.  His  own  nature, 
too,  had  been  raised  and  purified  by  a  devotion  of  years  to  this  re- 
sponsive but  unapproachable  mistress.  He  showed  throughout  a  pure 
and  passionate  interview  that  the  chivalry  of  the  heroes  whom  he  re- 
presented had  been  reflected  back  from  her  eyes  into  his  heart.  She 
told  him  that  she  loved  him,  and  that  they  must  part  for  ever.  Then 
she  rose  to  go  : — 

Lelio  se  jeta  devant  la  porte  avec  desespoir :  il  avait  1'air  d'liu  spectre.  Je  le 
repoussai  doucement,  et  il  ceda.  Alors  je  franchis  la  porte,  et,  comme  il  voulait  me 
suivre,  je  lui  montrai  une  chaise  an  milieu  du  salon,  au-dessous  de  la  statue  d'Isis. 
II  s'y  assit.  Un  sourire  passionne"  erra  sur  ses  levres ;  ses  yeux  firent  jaillir  un 
dernier  eclair  de  reconnaissance  et  d'amour.  II  e"tait  encore  beau,  encore  jeune, 
encore  grand  d'Espagne.  Au  bout  de  quelques  pas,  et  au  moment  de  le  perdre  pour 
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jainais,  je  me  retournai  et  jetai  sur  lui  un  dernier  regard.  Le  desespoir  1'avait 
brise.  II  6tait  redevenu  vieux,  decompose,  effrayant.  Son  corps  semblait  paralyse  ; 
sa  levre  contracted  essayait  un  sourire  e>ar<5  ;  son  ceil  e"tait  vitreux  et  terne ;  ce 
n'e"tait  plus  que  Lelio,  1'ombre  d'un  amant  et  d'un  prince. 

So  awakening,  so  enchaining,  so  pure  may  be  the  effect  upon 
some  candid  soul  of  the  representation  by  ardent  voice  and  gesture  of 
ideals  of  heroic  life.  These  two — the  actor  and  the  high-bred  lady — 
alone,  one  may  say,  in  their  generation,  had  the  desire  and  the  capa- 
city for  the  chivalry  of  the  past ;  the  one  found  voice  and  look  to 
give  it  being,  the  other  answered  with  love  and  tears.  There  are 
moments  when  the  actor's  art  will  seem  the  coincidence  and  consum- 
mation of  them  all. 

'  For  ill  can  Poesy  express 

Full  many  a  scene  of  thought  divine, 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless, 

Steals  but  a  glance  at  Time  ; 
But  by  the  mighty  actor  brought 

Illusion's  perfect  triumphs  come  ; 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 

And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb.' 

IV.  I  have  been  endeavouring  so  to  arrange  these  remarks,  as  to 
proc'eed,  as  it  were,  from  without  inwards  in  our  review  of  George 
Sand's  life  and  work.  From  considering  her  relation  to  the  political 
world  about  her,  to  the  other  sex,  and  to  the  small  confraternity  of 
art,  we  pass  now  to  the  subjects  on  which  her  reverie  habitually 
dwelt — nature  first,  and  then  all  which  lies  beneath  nature  for  a 
reverent  and  meditative  mind.  She  approached  nature  from  many 
sides.  As  the  owner  of  a  country  property,  which  for  many  years  she 
managed  herself,  she  was  able  to  give  to  her  rustic  pictures  a  vivid 
reality,  which  a  Parisian  like  Balzac  could  not  by  any  study  achieve. 
All  the  world  knows  La  Petite  Fadette,  and  the  rest  of  that  series  of 
gentle  idylls,  of  which  La  Mare  au  Diable  and  Nanon  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  touching.  They  form  the  nearest  French  parallel  to 
Wordsworth's  "Waggoner  and  Peter  Bell.  George  Sand  has,  also, 
what  Wordsworth  had  not — a  subtle  feeling  for  the  charm  which  lies 
in  the  transformation  of  meditative  observation  into  definite  science  : 
the  moment  when  one,  who  has  long  pored  over  some  fragment  of 
nature  for  his  delight,  discovers  that  he  has  learnt  something  which 
few  or  none  have  learnt  before  him.  I  know  no  French  novel  in 
which  science  is  treated  with  a  profounder  sympathy  than  in  Valvedre, 
— a  work  which  supplies  a  corrective  to  all  of  morbid  that  Valentine 
and  Indiana  contain, — so  full  is  it  of  matter  and  wisdom,  so  natural 
and  complete  is  the  triumph  which  science,  simplicity,  and  virtue 
gain  over  immoral  and  egoistic  languor.  And,  to  pass  over  a  host  of 
similar  instances,  one  of  the  last  and  simplest  of  her  stories,  Marianne, 
culminates  in  a  moment  at  which  the  girl's  gentle  and  joyous  obser- 
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vation  of  nature  is  found  to  have  laid  for  her  the  basis  of  a  more 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  plants  which  she  loves.  This  last  sketch 
is  so  slight  that  I  feel  half  ashamed  to  dwell  on  it :  and  yet  it  has 
a  peculiar  charm  ;  a  picture  drawn  in  great  old  age  by  the  world- 
famous  writer,  of  a  girl  riding  about  the  country  as  she  herself  had 
done  in  youth,  and  entering,  in  the  same  simple  and  profound  fashion, 
into  the  teaching  of  nature  and  her  joy.  There  is  something  touching 
in  this  '  link  of  natural  piety,'  which  connects  the  youth  and  age  of 
one,  whose  ardent  genius  had  impelled  her  in  the  meantime  into 
forms  of  life  so  remote  from  quiet  Berry  and  the  shades  of  the  Vallee 
Noire,  and  who  yet  returned  to  that  still  home,  and  spent  life's  long 
declension  among  the  gardens  where  she  had  played  as  a  child.  More, 
perhaps,  than  any  author  of  our  century,  save  "Wordsworth  himself, 
she  deserves  Claudian's  praises  of  that  ancient  and  home-keeping 
man — 

'  Ingentem  meminit  parvo  qui  genuine  quercum, 
Aequaevumque  videt  consenuisse  nemus.' 

And  her  books,  in  many  places,  show  how  deeply  this  life-long  refuge 
of  Nohant  had  tranquillised  her  soul — how  often  the  cares  and  loves 
of  life  fell  from  her  in  the  presence  of  nature's  slow  consolations,  and 
her  abiding  calm. 

V.  It  was,  then,  in  a  life  which,  though  often  profoundly  agitated, 
had  yet  a  certain  unity  and  background  of  peace,  that  George  Sand 
experienced  that  series  of  religious  changes  and  awakenings  which, 
as  she  herself  has  told  us,  constitute  her  essential  history  and  her 
true  career. 

The  first  stage  was  an  unusual  one.  She  was  brought  up  by  a 
grandmother  and  a  tutor  who  held  Voltairian  views,  but  did  not  wish 
to  impress  them  upon  a  child.  Consequently,  they  left  her  with  no 
religious  teaching  at  all.  Some  stories,  impartially  told  her,  about 
Christ  and  Jupiter,  were  all  the  theology  that  was  impressed  on  the 
blank  paper  of  her  mind.  Thereupon  she  did  what  a  philosopher 
might  have  expected  her  to  do.  Not  being  told  that  there  was  a 
God,  she  found  it  necessary  to  invent  one.  Few  passages  in  litera- 
ture are  more  touching  than  the  pages  where  she  describes  how  she 
felt,  at  the  age  of  ten,  the  need  of  some  Divine  Being  to  love  and 
worship ;  and  how,  in  her  uncertainty  between  Christ  and  the  gods 
of  Greece,  she  feared  that  all  were  alike  unreal ;  and  how,  in  some 
half-waking  vision,  her  inner  need  clothed  itself  in  a  deity  whom  she 
imagined  for  herself,  to  worship  him  ;  and  Corambe — neither  male  nor 
female,  neither  human  nor  quite  divine — hovered  between  heaven  and 
earth  in  her  day-long  dream,  willingly  incarnating  himself  sometimes 
to  assuage  some  misery  of  men,  or  sometimes  punished  at  the  hands 
of  a  supreme  power  by  an  enforced  sojourn  among  the  unhappy 
mortals,  to  whom  he  had  shown  too  much  mercy. 
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To  him,  upon  a  secret  and  woodland  shrine,  she  sacrificed,  not  by 
slaying,  but  by  setting  free  ;  and  when  a  bird  released  upon  his  altar 
lingered  for  a  moment  among  the  branches  of  the  shadowing  maple- 
tree  she  took  the  sign  as  a  token  of  Corambe's  acceptance  of  the 
benign  and  bloodless  offering — and  those  who  like  may  fancy  that 
some  power  was  there  to  welcome  the  unblemished  gift,  and  to  fill 
with  gladness  that  innocent  sanctuary  in  the  heart  of  a  child. 

But  the  little  Aurore  grew  older,  and  was  sent  to  the  convent  of 
the  Anglaises  at  Paris,  where  Catholicism  was  presented  in  its  most 
winning  form  by  the  religious  English  ladies,  to  whom  the  education 
of  some  of  the  best-born  girls  in  France  and  in  our  own  islands  was 
at  that  time  entrusted.  For  a  long  time  Aurore  withstood  their  in- 
fluence ;  she  became  the  ringleader  of  all  such  wild  and  innocent 
mischief  as  the  convent  knew  ;  she  was  enrolled  among  .the  diables  ; 
she  seemed  as  far  as  possible  from  becoming  sage. 

But  her  hour  came — the  hour  which  in  some  form  or  other  pro- 
bably comes  to  every  ardent  and  reverent  soul — the  hour  of  the 
dedication  of  self  to  a  new-felt  and  absorbing  power. 

In  a  fit  of  weariness,  after  some  long  frolic,  she  had  strayed  into 
the  convent  chapel.  She  sat  through  the  evening  service,  in  a  state 
of  strange  abstraction  and  serenity.  What  followed  shall  be  described 
in  her  own  words  : — 

L'heure  s'avancait,  la  priere  etait  sonnee,  on  allait  fermer  Feglise.  J'avais  tout 
oublie.  Je  ne  sais  ce  qui  se  passait  en  moi.  Je  respirais  une  atmosphere  d'une 
suavite  indicible,  et  je  la  respirais  par  I'linie  plus  encore  que  par  les  sens.  Tout  a 
coup  je  ne  sais  quel  e"branlement  se  produisit  dans  tout  mon  etre,  un  vertige  passe 
devant  mes  yeux  comme  une  lueur  blanche  dont  je  me  sens  enveloppee.  Je  crois 
entendre  une  voix  murmurer  a  mon  oreille :  Tolle,  lege.  Je  me  retourne,  croyant 
que  c'est  Marie  Alicia  qui  me  parle.  J'e"tais  seule. 

Je  ne  me  fis  pas  d'orgueilleuse  illusion,  je  ne  cms  point  a  un  miracle.  Je  me 
rendis  fort  bien  compte  de  1'espece  d'hallucination  ou  j'e"tais  tombee.  Je  n'en  fus  ni 
enivree  ni  effrayee.  Je  ne  cherchais  ni  a  Faugmenter  ni  a  m'y  soustraire.  Seule- 
ment,  je  sentis  que  la  foi  s'emparait  de  moi,  comme  je  1'avais  souhaite,  par  le  co3ur. 
J'en  fus  si  reconnaissante,  si  ravie,  qu'un  torrent  de  larmes  inonde  mon  visage.  Je 
sentis  encore  que  j'aimais  Dieu,  que  ma  pensee  embrassait  et  acceptait  pleinement 
cet  ideal  de  justice,  de  tendresse  et  de  saintete  que  je  n'avais  jamais  rtSvoque"  en 
doute,  mais  avec  lequel  je  ne  m'etais  jamais  trouvee  en  communication  directe;  je 
sentis  enfin  cette  communication  s'e'tablir  soudainement,  comme  si  un  obstacle 
invincible  se  fut  abmae"  entre  le  foyer  d'ardeur  infinie  et  le  feu  assoupi  dans  mon 
ume.  Je  voyais  un  chemin  Taste,  immense,  sans  bornes,  s'ouvrir  devant  moi ;  je 
brulais  de  m'y  elancer.  Je  n'etais  plus  retenue  par  aucun  doute,  par  aucune  froideur. 
La  crainte  d'avoir  a  me  reprendre,  a  railler  en  moi-meme  au  lendemain  la  fougue  de 
cet  entrainement  ne  me  vint  pas  seulement  a  la  pense"e.  J'etais  de  ceux  qui  vont 
sans  regarder  derriere  eui,  qui  hesitent  longtemps  devant  un  certain  Eubicon  a 
passer,  mais  qui,  en  touchant  la  rive,  ne  voient  deja  plus  celle  qu'ils  viennent  de 
quitter. 

Her  conversion  was  complete.     ]jb  was  followed   by  months  of 
ecstatic  happiness  and  self-denial,  and  only  the  wise  reluctance  of 
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the  nuns  in  charge  prevented  the  enthusiastic  girl  from  insisting  on 
taking  the  veil.     At  last  her  grandmother  removed  her  from  the 
convent.     But  her  faith  and  her  wish  to  become  a  nun  persisted 
long.     Her  first  shock  arose  from  the  perusal  of  Chateaubriand's 
Genie  du  Christianisme,  a  book  recommended  to  her  by  her  con- 
fessor, but  which  she  found  to  be  in  so  direct  an  opposition  to  the 
Imitatio  Christi,  on  which  her  devotion  had  long  been  fed,  that  she 
was  led  to  doubt  the  truth  and  unity  of  a  system  which  could  thus 
be  authoritatively  expounded  in  two  such  different  senses.     But  she 
seemed  to  be  gliding  gently  into  a  tranquil  Theism,  when  all  at  onee 
her  troubles  came.     Her  grandmother  died.     Her  home  at  Nohant 
was  broken  up.     Her  father's  family  were  alienated  by  her  mother's 
temper.     Her  mother  was  worse  than  no  guardian  to  the  sensitive 
and  inexperienced  girl.     In  her  distress  and  loneliness  she  allowed  a 
M.  Dudevant  to  persuade  her  that  he  would  be  a  solid  and  lasting 
friend.     She  married  him,  and  thus  committed  the  greatest  blunder 
of  her  life,  not  through  excess,  but  through  defect  of  emotional  sensi- 
bility.     For  she  should  never  have  married  M.  Dudevant.      She 
never  loved  him,  and  he  never  loved  anybody.     He  drank  ;  he  kept 
low  company ;  he  was  openly  unfaithful  to  his  wife.     After  years  of 
miserable  union,  and  years  of  informal  separation,  the  wife  procured 
a  judicial  separation,  and  the  custody  of  the  children  was  left  in  her 
hands.     But  during  the  wretched  years,  from  1826  to  1836, — years 
during  which  other  sins  besides  those  of  M.  Dudevant  disturbed  her 
inward  peace,  and,  enlightened  by  her  own  sorrows,  her  eyes  opened 
upon  the  sorrows  of  the  world, — her  faith  was  deeply  shaken ;  she 
lost  her  trust  in  the  moral  government  of  the  universe  ;  her  spiritual 
life  became  a  mere  voice  of  protest  and  cry  for  light  to  a  sealed 
and  unanswering  heaven. 
Slowly  the  answer  came. 

By-and-by  [says  Mazzini]  her  thoughts  elevate  and  clear  themselves :  her  looks 
turn  oftener  to  the  future  ;  the  religious  sentiment,  so  prominent  in  George  Sand, 
becomes  more  and  more  developed  and  intense.  The  turbid  stream  purifies  itself  in 
mounting  towards  heaven,  and  falls  again  in  dew.  Calm  succeeds  to  storm  ;  the 
very  shadow  of  scepticism  has  disappeared  before  faith  ;  faith,  sad  and  without  the 
spring  of  youth,  for  its  torch  does  not  shine  on  this  side  of  the  tomb ;  but  strong, 
and  unshakeable  as  all  religious  conviction.  Our  earthly  life  is  not  the  Right  to 
happiness,  it  is  the  Duty  of  development ;  sorrow  is  not  Evil,  since  it  stimulates 
and  purifies :  virtue  is  constancy  in  devotion ;  all  error  passes  away ;  truth  is 
eternal,  and  must,  by  a  law  of  Providence,  triumph  sooner  or  later  in  the  individual 
as  in  humanity.  George  Sand  has  learnt  these  things,  and  repeats  them  to  us  with 
the  sweet  and  impressive  voice  of  a  sister.  There  is  still,  as  in  the  sound  of  the 
^Eolian  harp,  an  echo  of  a  past  agony ;  but  the  voice  of  the  angel  preponderates. 

Mazzini  here  has  merely  stated  the  change  which  took  place, 
without  attempting  to  assign  its  reason.  Perhaps  this  silence  is 
wise.  In  a  universe  whjch  is  of  so  mixed  a  character  that  optimism 
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and  pessimism  are  both  of  them  plausible  views,  it  seems  almost 
futile  to  try  to  determine  what  thought  or  fact  it  is  which  makes  for 
each  man  the  transition  from  despair  to  faith.  There  are  plenty  of 
phenomena  to  lead  anybody  to  any  conclusion. 

It  is  enough  to  give  her  own  account  of  the  means  by  which  this 
change  was  effected ;  which  means  she  believed  to  be  divine  grace, 
sent  in  answer  to  prolonged  and  earnest  prayer  : — 

Je  crois  encore  a  ce  que  les  Chretiens  appellent  la  grace.  Qu'on  nomme  comrue 
on  voudra  les  transformations  qui  s'operent  en  nous  quand  nous  appelons  e"nergique- 
ment  le  principe  divin  de  1'infini  au  secours  de  notre  faiblesse;  que  ce  bienfait 
s'appelle  secours  ou  assimilation ;  que  notre  aspiration  s'appelle  priere  ou  exaltation 
d'esprit,  il  est  certain  que  1'ame  se  retrernpe  dans  les  elans  religieux.  Je  1'ai  toujours 
eprouve"  d'une  maniere  si  e"vidente  pour  moi,  que  j'aurais  inauvaise  grace  a  en 
mate"rialiser  1'expression  sous  ma  plume.  Prier  comnie  certains  de"vots  pour  de- 
mander  au  ciel  la  pluie  ou  le  soleil,  c'est-a-dire  des  pommes  de  terre  et  des  ecus, 
pour  conjurer  la  grele  ou  la  foudre,  la  maladie  ou  la  mort,  c'est  de  1'idolatrie  pure  ; 
mais  lui  demander  le  courage,  la  sagesse,  1'amour,  c'est  ne  pas  intervertir  Fordre  de 
ses  lois  immuables,  c'est  puiser  a  un  foyer  qui  ne  nous  attirerait  pas  sans  cesse  si,  par 
sa  nature,  il  n'e"tait  pas  capable  de  nous  re"chauffer. 

Through  whatever  agency,  the  change  took  place.  For  the  rest 
of  her  long  life  George  Sand  was,  not  strictly  a  Christian,  but  one  of 
those  who  must  be  ranged  along  with  Christians  in  any  reckoning  of 
the  spiritual  forces  of  the  world.  For  we  know  that  the  true  contro- 
versy is  no  longer  between  those  within  and  those  without  the  walls 
of  any  given  church,  but  on  a  wider  scale  and  involving  profounder 
issues.  It  is  a  controversy  between  Spiritualism  and  Materialism, 
between  those  who  base  their  life  upon  Grod  and  immortality,  and 
those  who  deny  or  are  indifferent  to  both.  And  the  spiritual  cause 
has  the  more  need  of  champions  now  that  a  distinct  moral  superiority 
can  no  longer  be  claimed  on  either  side.  Perhaps  the  loftiest  and 
most  impressive  strain  of  ethical  teaching  which  is  to  be  heard  in 
England  now,  comes  from  one  who  invokes  no  celestial  assistance, 
and  offers  to  virtue  no  ultimate  recompense  of  reward.  The  Stoics 
are  again  among  us ;  the  stern  disinterestedness  of  their  '  counsels  of 
perfection '  is  enchaining  some  of  our  noblest  souls.  But  the  moral 
elevation  of  any  portion  of  mankind  tends  to  the  elevation  of  all. 
And  although  to  those  who  rest  tranquil  in  their  belief  in  immor- 
tality this  stoical  view  will  appear  extreme,  one-sided,  hopeless, 
impossible  to  man,  it  will  yet  teach  them  no  longer  to  speak  as  if 
virtue  were  to  be  repaid  with  pleasures  which  it  needs  no  virtue  to 
enjoy.  They  will  rather  claim  that  a  spirit  of  ceaseless  aspiration 
shall  be  satisfied  with  a  ceaseless  progress ;  that  virtue  shall  be 
rewarded  by  her  own  continuance,  l  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not 
to  die.' 

Few  writers  have  dwelt  on  this  prospect  with  a  more  sustained 
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and  humble  aspiration  than  George  Sand.    I  quote  one  of  number- 
less passages  : — 

Saintes  promesses  des  cieux  ou  Ton  se  retrouve  et  ou  Ton  se  recommit,  voua 
n'etes  pas  un  vain  reve.  Si  nous  ne  devons  pas  aspirer  a  la  beatitude  des  purs  esprits 
du  pays  des  chimeras,  si  nous  devons  entrevoir  toujours  au-dela  de  cette  vie  un 
travail,  un  devoir,  des  epreuves  et  une  organisation  limite'e  dans  ses  faculty's  vis-a-vis 
de  1'infini,  du  moins  il  nous  est  permis  par  la  raison,  et  il  nous  est  command^  par  le 
cceur  de  compter  sur  une  suite  d'existences  progressives  en  raison  de  nos  bons  de"sirs. 
Les  saints  de  toutes  les  religions  qui  nous  orient  du  fond  de  l'antiquit<5  de  nous 
degager  de  la  matiere  pour  nous  Clever  dans  la  hierarchie  celeste  des  esprits  ne  nous 
ont  pas  trompe"s  quant  au  fond  de  la  croyance  admissible  a  la  raison  moderne.  Nous 
pensons  aujourd'hui  que,  si  nous  somines  immortels,  c'est  a  la  condition  de  revetir 
sans  cesse  des  organes  nouveaux  pour  computer  notre  etre,  qui  n'a  probablement  pas 
le  droit  de  devenir  un  pur  esprit ;  mais  nous  pouvons  regarder  cette  terre  comme 
un  lieu  de  passage  et  compter  sur  un  re"veil  plus  doux  dans  le  berceau  qui  nous 
attend  ailleurs.  De  mondes  en  mondes,  nous  pouvons,  eu  nous  de"gageant  de 
I'animalit^  qui  combat  ici-bas  notre  spiritualisme,  nous  rendre  propres  a  revetir 
un  corps  plus  pur,  plus  appropri^  aux  besoins  de  Tame,  moins  combattu  et 
moins  entrave  par  les  iufirmites  de  la  vie  humaino  telle  que  nous  la  subissons 
ici-bas. 

With  some  such  thoughts  as  these  we  should  close  our  contem- 
plation of  the  earthly  career  of  a  strong,  a  militant,  an  eager  soul. 
To  one  who  traces  the  victories  of  such  a  soul,  in  this  dimness  of  her 
captivity,  that  which  she  hath  done  will  seem  '  but  earnest  of  the 
things  that  she  shall  do ; '  we  imagine  her  delivered  from  the  bewil- 
dering senses,  the  importunate  passions  of  the  flesh,  no  longer  '  tor- 
mented,' but  satisfied,  with  the  things  of  God  ;  glad  in  those  spiritual 
kinships  and  that  inward  calm  towards  which  '  her  continual  longing 
has  been  her  continual  voice.' 

FHEDERIC  W.  H.  MYERS. 
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THE  RADIOMETER  'AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

SOMEWHAT  less  than  two  years  ago,  the  large  assemblage  of  scientific 
men  gathered  at  the  soiree  of  the  Royal  Society  was  startled  at  the 
sight  of  a  phenomenon  which  was  altogether  new  and  strange  to  the 
great  majority  of  them.  In  the  interior  of  a  thin  glass  globe,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  orange,  prolonged  below  into  a  cylindrical  stem  by 
which  it  was  supported  on  a  stand,  Mr.  Crookes  presented  to  our  view 
a  horizontal  cross  of  four  slender  arms  radiating  at  right  angles  from 
a  common  centre ;  the  extremity  of  each  arm  carried  a  thin  disc 
about  the  size  of  a  threepenny  piece,  black  on  one  side  and  white  on 
the  other,  the  black  sides  all  facing  alike  ;  while  beneath  the  centre 
was  a  pointed  steel  pivot,  resting  on  a  cup  that  formed  the  summit 
of  a  rod  fixed  into  the  cylindrical  stem,1  on  which  the  cross  with  its 
terminal  discs  was  free  to  revolve  horizontally — exactly  after  the 
fashion  (in  miniature)  of  Dr.  Kobinson's  cup-anemometer  for  record- 
ing the  velocity  of  wind.  The  globe,  Mr.  Crookes  informed  us, 
had  been  exhausted  of  air  to  the  utmost  degree  attainable  by  the 
'  Sprengel  pump  '  as  improved  by  himself,  and  had  been  then  hermeti- 
cally sealed.  Without  any  other  perceptible  agency  than  the  general 
light  of  the  apartment,  the  cross  slowly  rotated  horizontally  in  the 
direction  of  the  white  sides  of  the  discs.  When  a  candle  was  brought 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  globe,  the  rotation  became  much  quicker. 
When  the  candle  was  approximated  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  globe,  the  cross  spun  rapidly  round.  And  when  a  piece  of  mag- 
nesium wire  was  burned  close  to  it,  the  rapidity  of  the  rotation 
became  so  great  that  the  discs  could  no  longer  be  separately  distin- 
guished ! 

The  effect  was  not  perceptibly  diminished  by  the  interposition, 
between  the  globe  and  the  candle  or  other  source  of  light,  of  a  glass 
trough  containing  a  solution  of  alum,  which,  while  transparent  to 
light,  stops  a  large  part  of  the  radiant  heat  which  accompanies  it. 
And — what  was  yet  more  remarkable — if,  while  the  cross  was  rotating 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  a  candle  within  a  short  distance,  the 

1  In  the  Kadiometer  as  now  constructed,  the  arms  radiate  from  an  inverted  cup, 
which  rests  upon  the  pointed  pivot — an  arrangement  that  is  in  many  respects  more 
convenient. 
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flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  was  made  to  play  over  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
the  rotation  was  checked  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  ;  the  cross  being, 
as  it  were,  pulled  up  with  a  jerking  action,  much  as  when  the  swing- 
ing of  a  compass-needle  is  stopped  by  the  attraction  of  a  magnet 
brought  near  it.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit-lamp  was 
withdrawn,  the  candle  remaining  where  it  was,  the  rotation  com- 
menced anew  as  the  globe  cooled. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising,  then,  that  a  general  impression  should 
have  at  once  prevailed  that  a  capital  discovery  had  been  made — that 
of  the  direct  mechanical  action  of  light ;  which,  though  not  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  a  new  force  in  nature,  showed  that  the  most 
universally  diffused  of  all  forces,  next  to  gravitation,  has  a  mode  of 
action  which  was  previously  not  merely  unknown,  but  altogether  un- 
suspected. And  this  impression  was  not  confined  to  those  who  had 
only  a  general  acquaintance  with  Physical  Optics ;  for  it  was  shared  by 
the  greatest  masters  of  that  department  of  science,  who  had  followed 
the  course  of  the  experimental  researches  on  which  Mr.  Crookes  had 
been  for  some  time  engaged,  and  of  which  this  discovery  was  the 
culmination. 

The  origin  of  these  researches  was  rather  singular.  In  the  course 
of  the  weighings  made  by  Mr.  Crookes  to  determine  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  new  metal  thallium,  his.  discovery  of  which  by  spectrum 
analysis  had  acquired  for  him  deserved  distinction  as  a  chemist,  he 
noticed  that  when  the  balance  was  enclosed  in  a  case,  and  the  sub- 
stance weighed  was  of  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  and  apparatus,  there  was  an  interference  with  the  due 
action  of  the  balance,  which  seemed  attributable  to  the  currents  set 
up  in  the  air  within  the  case  by  the  inequality  of  its  temperature. 
Experiments  were  then  made  to  render  the  action  more  sensible,  so  as 
to  discover  and  eliminate  sources  of  error  ;  and  in  the  course  of  these 
it  was  discovered  that  when  a  small  light  body  is  delicately  suspended 
in  the  most  perfect  vacuum  that  can  be  produced,  it  is  repelled  by 
radiant  heat  or  light,  although  the  same  body  suspended  in  the  same 
vessel,  from  which  the  air  has  not  been  exhausted,  seems  attracted  by 
the  same  radiant  force.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by  suspending  a 
bar  of  pith  by  a  fibre  of  cocoon-silk  within  a  glass  globe,  so  as  to 
constitute  what  is  known  as  a  'balance  of  torsion,'  and  subjecting  one 
end  of  this  bar  to  the  influence  of  heat.  When  the  globe  is  full  of 
air,  the  warmed  end  of  the  bar  swings  towards  the  source  of  heat ;  but 
when  the  globe  has  been  thoroughly  exhausted  and  hermetically 
sealed,  the  bar  is  made  to-  swing  away  to  the  extent  of  90°,  by  merely 
touching  with  the  finger  the  part  of  the  globe  near  one  of  its  extremi- 
ties ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  follows  a  piece  of  ice  as  a  suspended 
needle  follows  a  magnet.  These  contrary  effects  are  very  strikingly 
shown  when  two  similar  globes,  each  having  a  pith-bar  suspended  in 
it,  but  the  one  full  of  air  and  the  other  exhausted,  are  placed  side  by 
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side ;  and  a  hot  glass  rod  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  ice  on  the 
other,  are  moved  rgund  each  in  succession.  For  the  bar  in  the  un- 
exhausted globe  behaves  exactly  with  the  heated  rod  as  the  bar  in  the 
exhausted  globe  does  with  the  ice  ;  and  the  bar  in  the  unexhausted 
globe  behaves  with  the  ice  exactly  as  the  bar  in  the  exhausted  globe 
behaves  with  the  heated  rod.  Again,  when  a  candle  is  brought  within 
about  two  inches  of  a  well-exhausted  globe,  the  pith-bar  begins  to 
oscillate  backwards  and  forwards,  its  swing  gradually  increasing  until 
its  position  is  reversed ;  and  when  the  '  dead  centre '  has  been  passed, 
it  revolves  continuously,  until  the  torsion  of  the  suspended  fibre  offers 
a  sufficient  resistance  to  prevent  any  further  movement  in  the  same 
direction.  A  contrary  revolution  then  begins,  which  proceeds  as  far 
in  the  opposite  direction ;  the  alternating  series  of  revolutions  being 
kept  up  as  long  as  the  candle  burns. 

A  still  more  sensitive  apparatus  of  the  like  kind  was  afterwards 
devised  by  Mr.  Crookes,  in  which  two  discs  of  pith  were  attached  to  the 
extremities  of  a  very  slender  glass  rod,  and  this  was  suspended  horizon- 
tally by  a  fine  fibre  of  spun  glass ;  the  whole  being  hermetically  sealed 
within  a  glass  vessel  of  suitable  form,  from  which  the  air  was  removed 
;as  completely  as  possible.  The  advantage  of  suspending  the  beam  by 
,a,  glass  fibre  lies  in  its  elasticity  ;  which  is  so  perfect,  that,  however 
much  the  fibre  may  have  been  twisted,  the  beam  always  returns 
.accurately  to  zero  when  free  to  do  so.  And  by  drawing  out  the  fibre 
to  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness,  this  '  torsion-balance '  may  be  made 
of  any  degree  of  sensitiveness  that  may  be  required ;  one  which  was 
.used  in  Mr.  Crookes's  subsequent  experiments  being  so  delicate  as  to 
turn  to  the  millionth  of  a  grain. 

From  this  form  of  apparatus,  the  transition  was  obvious  to  one  in 
•which  the  arms,  instead  of  being  suspended  by  a  fibre,  should  rest  on 
a  point,  so  as  to  be  free  to  rotate  continuously  in  either  direction  ; 
and  thus  originated  the  Radiometer, — the  name  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
Crookes  being  intended  to  express  its  action  as  a  measurer  of  the 
mechanical  power  directly  exerted  by  that  Radiant  Energy  which  had 
been  previously  known  to  manifest  itself  only  under  the  forms  of 
Light,  Heat,  and  Actinism  (or  chemical  agency).  This  was  the  sense 
in  which  its  phenomena  were  brought  under  discussion  at  the  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  next  following  the  first  exhibition  of 
the  radiometer ;  and  so  demonstrative  did  these  seem  to  be  of  '  A 
Repulsion  resulting  from  Radiation '  (the  title  of  Mr.  Crookes's 
memoir),  that  no  one  of  the  eminent  Physicists  present  on  the  occa- 
sion called  his  interpretation  of  them  in  question  ;  Professor  Stokes, 
in  particular,  confining  himself  to  the  statement  that  such  mechanical 
action  must  lie  outside  the  Undulatory  Theory,  which  deals  only  with 
light  as  light — i.e.  as  producing  visual  phenomena.  But  it  was 
noticed  by  several  as  anomalous,  that  the  black  should  be  the  '  driving ' 
side  of  the  discs,  since  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the 
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mechanical  action  of  light  would  manifest  itself  in  pushing  away 
the  surface  from  which  its  rays  are  reflected,  and  that  the  surface 
into  which  they  are  absorbed  would  move  towards  the  source  from 
which  the  rays  emanate. 

In  subsequent  communications  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  Mr.  Crookes 
committed  himself  explicitly  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Kadiometer  (to 
which  he  also  gave  the  name  of  '  light-mill ')  is  driven  by  light,  the 
mechanical  effect  of  which  he  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  its 
illuminating  power ;  so  that  an  exact  measurement  of  the  former 
would  furnish  an  equally  exact  measurement  of  the  latter.  And 
thus,  as  a  Thermometer,  which  measures  heat  by  its  physical  action 
in  producing  expansion,  is  a  far  more  trustworthy  instrument  than 
the  human  hand,  the  action  of  heat  upon  which  gives  rise  to  a  sensa- 
tion that  is  not  capable  of  precise  measurement  and  may  be  altogether 
deceptive, — so,  he  contended,  the  Kadiometer,  which  measures  light  by 
its  physical  power  of  repulsion,  is  a  far  more  exact  photometer  than 
any  which  depends  upon  the  physiological  action  of  light  upon  the 
retina. 

For  the  absolute  measurement  of  the  repulsive  force  exerted  by 
radiation,  Mr.  Crookes  employed  the  delicate  torsion-balance  already 
described;  and  found  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  light  of  a  candle  at 
twelve  inches'  distance,  acting  on  two  square  inches  of  surface,  to  be 
444  millionths  of  a  grain.  This  he  called  '  weighing  a  beam  of 
light.'  In  his  subsequent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  he  stated 
it  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that  the  radiant  energy  of  the  Sun 
equals  that  of  1,000  candles  at  twelve  inches'  distance,  its  mechanical 
power  upon  two  square  inches  of  surface  being  thus  equal  to  444 
thousandths  of  a  grain.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  32  grains  per 
square  foot,  to  2  cwt.  per  acre,  to  57  tons  per  square  mile,  or  to 
nearly  3,000,000,000  tons  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  globe — suffi- 
cient to '  knock  the  earth  out  of  its  orbit  if  it  came  upon  it  suddenly,' 
and  to  '  drive  the  globe  into  space  if  it  were  not  counteracted  by  the 
force  of  gravitation.'  But,  as  Mr.  Crookes  considerately  added,  '  it 
must  be  remembered  that  our  earth  is  not  a  lamp-blacked  body 
enclosed  in  a  glass  case ;  nor  is  its  shape  such  as  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum of  surface  with  the  minimum  of  weight.' 

For  comparative  estimates,  however,  Mr.  Crookes  devised  another 
form  of  'torsion-balance,'  in  which  one  half  of  the  pith-bar  was 
blacked  and  the  other  left  white,  so  that,  when  the  whole  was  sub- 
jected to  a  broad  beam  of  light,  the  bar  would  be  made  to  swing  by 
its  different  action  on  the  white  and  on  the  black  surfaces.  This  bar 
being  made  to  carry  a  mirror  and  a  small  magnet,  its  slightest  deflec- 
tion from  the  N.  and  S.  zero  could  be  detected,  by  the  movement 
of  a  spot  of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  along  a  graduated  scale  ; 
whilst  the  mechanical  force  required  to  produce  any  degree  of  deflec- 
tion could  be  very  exactly  estimated,  the  apparatus  being  made  more 
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or  less  sensitive,  as  desired,  by  the  use  of  a  controlling  magnet  on  the 
outside.  The  results  of  a  long  series  ,of  experiments  served  to  show 
the  photometric  value  of  this  apparatus,  when  lights  of  the  same  kind 
were  compared ;  the  amount  of  deflection  produced  by  the  light  of 
the  same  standard  candle  at  different  distances  being  obviously  con- 
formable to  the  law  of  inverse  squares,  whilst  the  effect  of  two  such 
candles  placed  side  by  side: was  found  to  be  practically  double  that  of 
a  single  candle,  and  that  of  three  candles  practically  triple.  Again, 
when  a  candle  was  placed  on  either  side  of  the  apparatus  and  equi- 
distant from  it,  so  that  each  would  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  other, 
the  index-spot  of  light  remained  at  zero ;  but  by  shading  one  or 
other  of  the  candles,  the  index-spot  was  made  to  fly  off  to  the 
extremity  of  the  scale. 

This  arrangement  afforded  a  ready  means  of  comparing  the 
Eadiant  Energy  of  different  sources  of  light.  Thus,  if  a  '  standard 
candle '  was  placed  on  one  side  at  a  distance  of  48  inches,  and  a 
gas-burner  on  the  other  was  found  to  bring  the  index-spot  to  zero 
when  removed  to  a  distance  of  113  inches,  their  relative  motor 
powers  would  be  as  482  to  1132 — that  is,  the  radiant  energy 
of  the  gas-burner  was  equal  to  that  of  5^  candles.  But  it  was  as 
pure  an  assumption  on  Mr.  Crookes's  part  to  affirm  that  the  mechani- 
cal action  exerted  by  two  flames  of  different  kinds  would  measure 
their  relative  illuminating  powers,  as  it  would  have  been  to  say  that 
their  heating  action  would  be  proportional  to  their  illuminating 
action,  which  we  know  perfectly  well  not  to  be  the  case, — the  gas 
flame,  as  everyone  knows,  having  a  much  greater  heating  power  than 
the  candle  flame,  in  proportion  to  the  light  it  gives. 

The  same  form  of  '  torsion-balance  '  was  employed  by  Mr.  Crookes 
to  determine  the  relative  effects  of  the  interposition  of  screens  of 
different  kinds.  Thus,  a  deflection  to  180°  being  produced  by  a 
candle  at  three  feet  distance,  its  amount  was  reduced  to  161°  by  the 
interposition  of  a  screen  of  yellow  glass,  to  128°  by  a  screen  of  red 
glass,  and  to  102°  and  101°  respectively  by  screens  of  blue  and  green 
glass.  A  far  more  potent  effect,  however,  was  produced  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  glass  trough  containing  water,  which  brought  down  the 
deflection  to  47°,  whilst  a  screen  formed  of  a  plate  of  alum  reduced  it 
to  27°.  As  the  absorption  of  the  luminous  rays  in  passing  through 
such  transparent  media  must  have  been  very  slight,  whilst  they 
practically  cut  off  the  rays  of  '  dark  heat,'  this  marked  reduction 
would  seem  mainly  attributable  to  the  abstraction  of  the  latter ;  but, 
strong  in  his  conviction  of  the  immediate  mechanical  effect  produced 
by  radiation, Mr.  Crookes  thus  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  it :  'There 
is  no  real  difference  between  heat  and  light ;  all  we  can  take  account 
of  is  difference  of  wave-length,  and  a  ray  of  a  definite  refrangibility 
cannot  be  split  up  into  two  rays,  one  being  heat  and  one  light.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  ray  of  definite  refrangibility  in  the  red.  Falling  on  a 
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thermometer  it  shows  the  action  of  heat ;  on  a  thermopile  it  produces 
an  electric  current ;  to  the  eye  it  appears  as  light  and  colour ;  on  a 
photographic  plate  it  causes  chemical  action ;  and  on  the  suspended 
pith  it  causes  motion.'  Now,  so  far  as  Light,  Heat,  and  Chemical 
action  are  concerned,  this  mode  of  expressing  their  relations  is 
undoubtedly  that  which  all  physicists  now  accept ;  these  agencies 
being  regarded,  not  as  separate  and  distinct,  but  as  different  mani- 
festations of  that  one  physical  action  which  constitutes  Radiation. 
This  action,  according  to  the  undulatory  theory,  consists  in  the  pro- 
pagation, through  an  ethereal  medium,  of  systems  of  waves  of 
different  lengths ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  difference  that  their 
direction  is  more  or  less  altered  by  refraction,  the  longest  waves  being 
least,  and  the  shortest  most  deflected  by  passing  through  the  prism. 
The  solar  beam  is  the  composite  resultant  of  the  whole  aggregate  of 
these  undulations.  When  falling  on  the  eye  it  excites  the  sensation 
of  colourless  light ;  when  falling  on  the  hand  it  affects  us  with  the 
sensation  of  warmth ;  when  falling  on  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  it 
causes  the  expansion  of  the  mercury ;  and  when  falling  on  a  photo- 
graphic surface  it  produces  chemical  change.  But  when  made  to 
pass  through  a  prism,  it  is  decomposed  not  only  into  that  succession 
of  colour-bands,  formed  by  rays  of  different  degrees  of  refrangibility, 
which  constitutes  the  luminous  spectrum ;  but  into  two  other  succes- 
sions of  rays,  one  of  much  lower  and  the  other  of  much  higher 
refrangibility,  which  lie  beyond  the  two  ends  of  the  luminous  spectrum. 
These  dark  rays  are  not  recognisable  by  the  eye,  because  the  retina 
is  no  more  sensible  to  them  than  the  ordinary  cutaneous  surface  is  to 
luminous  impressions ;  but  their  heating  power  can  be  measured  by  a 
thermometer  or  a  thermopile,  and  their  chemical  power  by  the  action 
they  excite  on  a  photographically  prepared  surface.  The  Heating  power 
is  thus  found  to  attain  its  maximum  a  little  outside  the  red  end  of 
the  colour-spectrum ;  and  from  that  point  it  progressively  diminishes 
towards  the  violet  end  of  the  luminous  spectrum,  beyond  which  it  is 
scarcely  traceable ;  whilst  it  diminishes  in  the  contrary  direction  also, 
until  it  dies  out  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  maximum  on 
one  side,  as  that  at  which  the  violet  lies  on  the  other.  The  Illumi- 
nating power  has  its  maximum  in  the  yellow  band  of  the  spectrum, 
and  shows  a  gradual  reduction  towards  the  violet  end,  a  more  rapid 
towards  the  red.  The  Chemical  power,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its 
maximum  in  the  violet  band ;  and  whilst  it  gradually  diminishes 
towards  the  red  end  of  the  luminous  spectrum,  beyond  which  it  is- 
scarcely  traceable,  it  diminishes  at  about  the  same  rate  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  dying  out  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  maximum  on 
one  side,  as  that  at  which  the  red  lies  on  the  other.  Thus,  while  the 
rays  of  low  refrangibility,  whose  wave-length  exceeds  812  millionths  of 
a  millimetre,  are  characterised  almost  exclusively  by  their  heating 
power,  and  those  of  high  refrangibility,  whose  wave-length  is  less  than 
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400  millionths  of  a  millimetre,  are  characterised  almost  exclusively 
by  their  chemical  power,  the  rays  of  medium  refrangibility,  whose 
wave-lengths  are  between  400  and  800  millionths  of  a  millimetre, 
combine  these  with  illuminating  power,  in  proportions  varying  with 
their  respective  wave-lengths.  But  there  is  no  more  reason,  as  Mr. 
Crookes  has  justly  remarked,  for  attributing  these  several  effects  to 
different  rays,  than  there  is  for  hypothetically  splitting  up  the  ele- 
ment iron  (for  example)  into  a  number  of  components,  of  which  one 
gives  its  specific  gravity,  a  second  its  chemical  reactions,  a  third  its- 
magnetic  properties,  and  so  on. 

But  to  the  three  attributes  of  Eadiation  universally  recognised  by 
Physicists,  Mr.  Crookes  proposes  (in  the  passage  already  cited)  to  add 
a  fourth,  the  power  of  producing  an  electric  current  in  a  thermo- 
pile ;  and  a  fifth,  the  power  of  producing  mechanical  motion  when 
acting  on  light  bodies  freely  suspended  in  a  vacuum.  Now  the  notion 
that  radiation  directly  excites  the  electric  current  of  a  thermopile,  is 
one  (I  apprehend)  which  no  well-informed  Physicist  would  endorse ; 
for  (as  the  name  of  the  instrument  implies)  it  is  by  the  disturbance 
of  the  thermal  equilibrium  between  the  two  metals  of  which  it  is 
composed,  that  the  electric  current  is  produced:  And  since  this  dis- 
turbance may  be  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways  (as  by  friction  or 
conduction),  and  the  potency  of  the  electric  current  is  strictly  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  that  disturbance,  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  attributing  to  radiation  any  other  power  of  exciting  an  electric 
current,  than  that  which  it  exerts  mediately  through  its  power  of 
heating  the  thermopile.  And  the  question  which,  after  the  first  shock 
of  novelty  passed  off,  has  greatly  exercised  the  minds  of  Physicists,  is 
whether  the  mechanical  motion,  also,  is  not  an  intermediate  effect  of 
some  one  of  the  previously  known  forms  of  radiant  energy; — that 
which  first  suggests  itself  being  the  action  of  Heat  upon  that  residual 
vapour  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  entirely  by  any  means  at 
present  known. 

This  idea  very  early  occurred  to  some  of  the  distinguished 
Physicists  who  took  most  interest  in  the  experiments  first  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Crookes  to  the  Koyal  Society.  I  mere  than  once 
conversed  with  Wheatstone  on  the  subject ;  and  he  expressed  a  very 
strong  belief  that  the  swinging  round  of  the  pith-bar  was  due  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  thermal  equilibrium  in  the  residual  vapour, 
dwelling  very  strongly  upon  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  perfect 
vacuum,  since  '  even  glass,'  he  said  very  emphatically,  '  would  give 
off  a  vapour,  if  all  other  vapour  were  withdrawn.'  On  the  other 
hand,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  among  British  mathematical 
Physicists,  whose  opinions  I  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  from 
themselves,  were  disposed  to  concur  with  Mr.  Crookes  in  regarding 
the  repulsion  of  the  heated  end  of  the  pith-bar  as  an  immediate 
effect  of  Radiant  Energy ;  dwelling  especially  on  the  fact,  that  the 
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repulsion  was  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  the 
vacuum,  from  which  it  seemed  fair  to  infer  that  it  would  be  moat 
strongly  manifested  in  a  perfect  vacuum  (if  such  could  by  possibility 
be  obtained),  in  consequence  of  the  entire  removal  of  mechanical 
resistance  (save  the  friction  of  the  pivot)  to  the  rotation  of  the  mill. 

Now,  since  our  belief  in  Newton's  First  Law  of  Motion  has  no 
other  experiential  basis  than  the  fact,  that,  the  more  completely  we 
can  eliminate  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  longer  is  the 
persistence  of  motion  in  a  body  once  put  in  movement,  provided  that 
no  opposing  force  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  this  argument  for  the 
directness  of  Radiant  Repulsion  seemed  alike  valid  and  cogent.  We 
shall  presently  see,  however,  that  it  proves  fallacious  when  brought  to 
an  experimental  test  of  greater  delicacy. 

The  doctrine  propounded  by  Mr.  Crookes  was  first  explicitly  called 
in  question  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1874,  by  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds;  who  maintained 
that,  on  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  (which  represents  any  gaseous 
substance  as  consisting  of  molecules  constantly  in  motion  at  great 
velocities),  the  effect  on  the  torsion-balance  is  really  due  to  alternate 
evaporation  of  vapour  from,  and  its  condensation  at,  the  surface  of 
the  pith  ;  evaporation  producing  a  reactionary  force  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  pressure  on  the  heated  surface,  whilst  condensation  must 
be  attended  with  a  force  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  pressure  over 
the  cooling  surface.  Thus,  when  the  heat  radiated  from  the  lamp 
falls  on  the  pith,  its  temperature  will  rise,  and  any  moisture  on  it 
will  begin  to  evaporate,  thus  generating  a  mechanical  force  which 
will  drive  the  pith/rom  the  lamp.  Conversely,  when  a  piece  of  ice  is 
brought  near,  the  temperature  of  the  pith  will  be  reduced,  causing  a 
condensation  of  vapour  which  will  cause  the  pith  to  move  towards  the 
ice.  When  the  two  arms  of  the  pith-bar  are  unequally  exposed  to 
heat,  the  evaporation  will  be  greatest  in  that  which  is  nearest  the 
lamp ;  and  this  is  driven  away,  therefore,  until  the  force  on  the  other 
arm  becomes  equal,  after  which  the  bar  will  come  to  rest,  unless  the 
momentum  it  has  acquired  in  swinging  carries  it  further. 

In  a  subsequent  communication  (March  23,  1876)  Professor 
0.  Reynolds  applied  a  similar  doctrine  to  the  continuous  rotation  of 
the  '  light-mill ; '  maintaining,  from  theoretical  considerations,  the 
existence  of  reactionary  forces,  or  '  heat  reactions,'  whenever  heat  is 
communicated  from  a  surface  to  a  gas,  and  vice  versa ;  and  showing 
that  there  is  enough  residual  air  in  the  best  exhausted  globe  to 
enable  an  amount  of  force  to  be  thus  developed,  which  is  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  rotation  of  its  contained  mill.  This  explanation  obviously 
implies  the  existence  of  a  reactionary  force,  communicated  by  the 
intervening  gas,  between  the  discs  of  the  mill  and  the  enclosing  glass ; 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  reaction  was  experimentally  proved  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement  first  devised  by  Dr.  Schuster  and  subse- 
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quently  improved  on  by  Mr.  Crookes.  A  Eadiometer,  on  whose  arms 
a  magnet  is  fixed,  is  floated  in  a  vessel  of  water,  round  which  four 
candles  are  fixed,  so  as  to  keep  the  mill  in  rotation.  When  a 
powerful  magnet  is  brought  near  the  outside  of  the  globe,  the  arms 
immediately  stop  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  globe  begins  to  revolve 
slowly  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  continues  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
candles  burn,  and  the  arms  remain  fixed  by  the  magnet.  When  the 
magnet  is  removed,  the  '  mill '  begins  to  rotate  in  its  original  direc- 
tion, and  the  glass  envelope  quickly  comes  to  rest. 

Now,  as  the  existence  of  a  reactionary  force,  which  seems  unmis- 
takably indicated  by  this  experiment,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  the  '  mill '  is  driven  round  by  the  immediate 
mechanical  impulse  of  radiation,  whilst  it  is  exactly  what  would  be 
anticipated  if  the  radiant  energy  acts  calorifically  on  the  residual  gas, 
a  very  strong  support  is  obviously  afforded  to  the  latter  interpretation. 
And  hence,  although  Physicists  may  differ  as  to  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  unequal  heating  of  the  discs  produces  the  movement,2  there 
is  now,  I  believe,  a  very  general  accordance  in  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  the  real  modus  operandi  of  the  Eadiant  Energy ;  so  that,  in- 
stead of  either  a  '  new  force,'  or  a  '  new  mode  of  force,'  we  have  simply 
a  well-known  mode  of  force  acting  under  peculiar  conditions. 

This  conclusion  derives  very  striking  confirmation  from  two  of 
Mr.  Crookes's  more  recent  experiments,  which  seem  to  possess  a 
crucial  value.  Having  still  further  improved  his  '  Sprengel  pump,' 
he  has  been  able  to  carry  the  exhaustion  of  his  globe  to  a  yet  greater 
degree  than  before,  so  that  its  internal  condition  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches a  perfect  vacuum.  Now,  while  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the 
<  mill '  at  first  increases  with  the  degree  of  attenuation  of  the  gaseous 
atmosphere  in  which  it  moves,  and  ought,  on  Mr.  Crookes's  original 
principle,  to  go  on  increasing,  it  is  found  to  attain  its  maximum  at  a 
certain  degree  of  exhaustion,  and,  when  the  exhaustion  is  carried 
beyond  that  degree,  to  undergo  a  retardation ;  and  this  can  scarcely 
be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way,  than  on  the  supposition  that  the 
mechanical  power  exerted  by  the  disturbance  of  thermal  equilibrium 
in  the  residual  gas,  then  diminishes  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  its 
mechanical  resistance  to  the  rotation  of  the  discs.  Again,  it  has 
been  found  that  when  the  place  of  air  in  several  radiometers  is  taken 
by  different  gases  (as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  &c.),  and 
their  globes  are  all  exhausted  to  the  same  degree,  as  tested  by  a 
delicate  pressure-gauge,  their  '  mills '  rotate  at  different  rates.  Now 
this  is  exactly  what  would  be  expected  on  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  ; 
since  these  different  gases  have  such  diverse  rates  of  molecular  move- 
ment, that  the  reactionary  forces  generated  by  the  disturbance  of 
thermal  equilibrium  will  likewise  vary ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 

2  See  Mr.  Johnstone  Stoney,  in  Philosophical  Magazine,  April  1876. 
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there  seems  no  reason  whatever  why  the  rate  of  rotation  should  be 
affected  by  the  nature  of  the  residual  gas  (its  elastic  force,  and  there- 
fore the  mechanical  resistance  it  exerts,  remaining  the  same),  if  the 
repulsion  of  the  discs  is  directly  produced  by  Eadiant  Energy. 

Before  adverting  to  the  lessons  which  this  remarkable  history 
seems  to  me  to  convey,  I  would  point  out  that  this  change  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  discovered  by  Mr.  Crookes,  does  not  in  the  least 
diminish  either  the  interest  of  the  facts  themselves,  or  the  me'rit  of 
his  discovery.  Nor  is  the  value  of  his  Radiometer  in  any  degree 
lowered  by  the  demonstration,  that  it  does  not  (as  Mr.  Crookes  at  first 
supposed)  afford  a  mechanical  measure  of  Radiant  Energy  under  any 
of  its  aspects.  What  (according  to  present  views)  it  really  does 
measure,  is  the  amount  of  '  heat  reaction '  producible  in  gaseous 
atmospheres  of  different  kinds  and  of  different  degrees  of  attenuation. 
And  such  a  precise  method  of  measurement  appears  more  likely  than 
any  other  mode  of  investigation,  to  furnish  a  test  of  that  Idnetic 
theory  of  gases,  the  recent  development  of  which  by  Professor  Clerk- 
Maxwell  is  regarded  by  competent  judges  as  constituting  (if  it  should 
receive  such  verification)  the  most  important  advance  ever  made  in 
Molecular  Physics.  Most  deservedly,  therefore,  did  Mr.  Crookes 
receive  from  the  Royal  Society  the  award  of  one  of  its  chief  distinctions; 
and  I  would  not  be  thought  for  one  moment  to  disparage  his  merits  as 
the  inventor  of  the  Radiometer,  by  now  bringing  into  contrast  with  the 
admirable  series  of  scientific  investigations  which  led  up  to  that  in- 
vention, what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  his  thoroughly  unscientific  course 
in  relation  to  another  doctrine  of  which  he  has  put  himself  promi- 
nently forward  as  the  champion. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  July  1871,  there  ap- 
peared a  paper  by  Mr.  Crookes,  entitled  '  An  Experimental  Investi- 
gation of  a  New  Force ; '  in  which  he  not  only  gave  an  account  of  his 
own  experiences  with  Mr.  Home  and  other  Spiritualistic  '  mediums,' 
but  indulged  in  very  unseemly  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  'scientific 
men,'  whom  he  charges  with  having  '  refused  to  institute  a  scientific 
investigation  into  the  existence  and  nature  of  facts  asserted  by  many 
competent  and  credible  witnesses,  which  they  are  freely  invited  to 
examine  when  and  where  they  please.'  The  principal  evidence 
adduced  by  Mr.  Crookes  for  the  existence  of  this  4  new  force  '  was  the 
power  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Home  of  being  able  to  '  alter  the  weight 
of  bodies  ;'  the  chief  proof  of  which  was  Mr.  Home's  depression  of  a 
lever-board,  whose  farther  end  was  attached  to  a  spring  balance,  by 
laying  upon  it  near  its  fulcrum  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  both  his 
hands ;  placing  a  small  hand-bell  under  one  hand,  and  a  little  card 
match-box  under  the  other,  to  satisfy  the  bystanders  that  he  was 
not  himself  exerting  any  downward  pressure.  Now  '  common  sense  ' 
would  teach  that  if  the  end  of  a  board  kept  up  by  a  spring  goes  down 
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when  a  man's  hands  are  laid  upon  it,  however  near  to  its  fulcrum,  its 
going  down  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  those  hands ;  and  the  onus  pro- 
bandi  obviously  lies  with  those  who  affirm  that  it  is  not  so.  Nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  for  Mr.  Crookes,  on  the  one  hand,  to  have 
carefully  watched  Mr.  Home,  to  have  precisely  imitated  his  whole 
procedure,  and  to  have  done  his  best  to  depress  the  board  to  the  same 
degree  by  his  own  muscular  effort ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have 
devised  an  '  indicator '  for  downward  pressure  (on  the  principle  of 
Faraday's  for  lateral  pressure),  by  which  it  could  be  at  once  deter- 
mined whether  Mr.  Home  could  depress  the  lever-board  without  such 
muscular  effort.  But  although  Mr.  Crookes,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  never  published  any  proof  obtained  from  either  of  these  test- 
experiments,  although  explicitly  challenged  to  do  so,3  he  leaves  on 
record  the  claim  to  the  possession  of  a  power  to  alter  the  weight 
of  bodies  which  he  originally  advanced  for  Mr.  Home,  together 
with  his  own  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  'new  force,'  and  his 
charge  against  '  scientific  men '  for  not  experimentally  investigating 
it.  Their  justification  for  abstaining  from  such  an  investigation  was 
the  utter  unreliability  of  the  evidence  adduced,  which  consisted  simply 
in  Mr.  Home's  assertion  that  he  was  not  exerting  downward  pressure, 
and  in  Mr.  Crookes's  belief  that  he  could  not  thus  have  produced  the 
effect ;  but  having  previously  allowed  himself  to  become  '  possessed ' 
by  the  spiritualistic  idea,  Mr.  Crookes  could  not  see  this  fallacy,  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Home's  assertion  as  a  scientific  fact,  and  scolded  *  scientific 
men  '  for  their  incredulity  !  And  yet,  while  asserting  that  they  were 
'  freely  invited  to  examine  [these  asserted  facts]  when  and  where  they 
please,'  Mr.  Crookes  admitted  that  Mr.  Home's  preternatural  power 
could  not  be  commanded,  that  he  was  '  subject  to  unaccountable  ebbs 
and  flows  of  this  force,'  and  that  '  it  has  but  seldom  happened  that 
a  result  obtained  on  one  occasion  could  be  subsequently  confirmed 
and  tested  with  apparatus  specially  contrived  for  the  purpose.' 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  has  happened  over  and  over  again 
within  my  own  and  others'  experience  of  these  pseudo-scientific 
phenomena,  which  depend  upon  the  instrumentality  of  a  Human 
personnel.  Thus  it  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  a  noted  Mesmerist 
of  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  he  could  not  only  draw  his  somnambules 
after  him  by  mesmeric  traction,  but  could  raise  them  off  the  ground 
against  the  force  of  gravity. 

When  Mr.  L.  stood  on  a  chair  (says  Dr.  Gregory  4),  and  tried  to  draw  Mr.  H. 
without  contact,  from  the  ground,  he  gradually  rose  on  tiptoe,  making  the  most 
violent  efforts  to  rise,  till  he  was  fixed  by  cataleptic  rigidity.  Mr.  Lewis  said  that 
had  he  been  still  more  elevated  above  Mr.  H.,  he  could  have  raised  him  from  the 
floor  without  contact,  and  held  him  thus  suspended  for  a  short  time,  while  some 
spectator  should  pass  his  hand  under  the  feet.  Although  this  was  not  done  in 
my  presence  (continues  Professor  Gregory),  yet  the  attraction  upwards  was  so  strong 

3  Quarterly  Review,  October  1871,  p.  345. 

4  Letters  on  Animal  Magnetism,  p.  351. 
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that  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  by 
others  who  saw  it,  that  this  experiment  has  been  successfully  performed. 

Yet  when  a  committee  of  Aberdeen  Professors  subsequently  tested 
Mr.  Lewis's  powers,  under  conditions  admitted  by  himself  to  be 
perfectly  fair,5  not  only  did  he  entirely  fail  in  his  endeavour  to 
control  the  actions  of  his  'subjects'  from  a  distance,  but,  finding 
himself  unable  to  keep  either  of  them,  when  standing  sideways  against 
a  wall  on  the  foot  nearest  to  it,  in  the  erect  position,  he  explained 
that  he  had  never  claimed  any  other  power  of  overcoming  the  force 
of  gravity,  than  that  which  he  exerted  in  causing  a  subject  lying  on 
the  ground,  by  the  traction  of  his  hand  above  him,  to  rise  and  stand 
upright.  This  is  the  Mr.  Lewis  whose  pretensions  have  been  recently 
endorsed  by  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Wallace  ;  a  gentleman  for  whose  achieve- 
ments in  the  domain  of  natural  science  I  have  the  same  respect  as  I  have 
for  those  of  Mr.  Crookes  in  the  line  of  physical  research,  but  all  whose 
statements  on  this  subject  are  vitiated  (like  those  of  Mr.  Crookes)  by 
his  deficient  knowledge  of  the  abnormalities  of  human  nature,  by 
his  want  of  due  discrimination  between  facts  and  inferences,  and  by 
his  disability  to  perceive  how  much  greater  should  be  the  cogency  of 
the  evidence  adduced  to  command  our  belief  in  statements  of  a  most 
extraordinary  kind,  than  that  on  which  we  rest  our  acceptance  of  the 
ordinary  facts  of  daily  life. 

Thus,  to  revert  to  the  cases  just  cited,  the  fact  in  the  first  of 
them  was  simply  that  the  lever-board  went  down  when  Mr.  Home's 
hands  were  laid  upon  it ;  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Crookes  and  his 
friends  was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  others  in  accepting  it  as  such. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Crookes's  assertion  that  the  lever-board 
went  down  in  obedience  to  some  other  force  than  that  of  Mr.  Home's 
muscular  pressure  was  not  a  fact,  but  an  inference  drawn  by  Mr. 
Crookes ;  and  this  inference  he  had  no  scientific  right  to  draw, 
until  he  had  assured  himself  by  every  conceivable  test  that  Mr.  Home 
did  not  and  could  not  so  depress  it.  So,  again,  the  rising-up  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  subject  from  the  prostrate  to  the  erect  position,  under  Mr. 
Lewis's  outstretched  hand,  was  a  fact  as  to  which  Professor  Gregory's 
testimony  may  be  unquestioningly  accepted,  since  it  involves  no  im- 
probability whatever ;  but  of  Mr.  Lewis's  power  to  lift  him  off  the 
ground  and  to  keep  him  suspended  in  the  air,  we  obviously  require 
a  much  stronger  assurance  than  the  assertion  made  to  Professor 
Gregory  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  by  others  who  saw  it.  And  those  who 
refused  to  accept  that  assertion  at  the  time,  were  fully  justified  by 
Mr.  Lewis's  explicit  disavowal  of  it  to  the  Aberdeen  professors  a 
few  months  afterwards. 

So,  again,  Mr.  Wallace's  recently  reiterated   affirmation  of  the 
possession  of  the  clairvoyant  power  by  Alexis,  Adolphe,  and  other 

*  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine,  1852. 
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somnambules,  is  merely  the  believer's  inference  from  facts  which  no  ex- 
traordinary testimony  is  needed  to  establish,  viz.  that  they  read  books 
or  played  cards  with  their  eyes  bandaged,  or  deciphered  words  in 
closed  boxes  put  into  their  hands.  But  the  sceptic's  '  common  sense  ' 
inference  from  the  very  same  facts  would  be  that,  in  the  first  case, 
the  eyes  of  the  supposed  clairvoyants  had  not  been  effectually 
blinded ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  they  had  either  taken  a  sly  peep 
into  the  boxes  (as  Greorge  Groble  was  detected  in  doing),  or  had  guessed 
the  word  by  *  fishing'  with  the  help  unconsciously  given  by  the 
questioner,  as  I  saw  Alexis  and  Adolphe  do  many  times.  And  that 
this  latter  inference  is  the  true  one,  is  indicated,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  failure  of  one  performer  after  another  under  adequate  test-con- 
ditions (as  in  the  cases  investigated  by  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine 
and  Sir  John  Forbes,  and  in  many  besides),  and,  on  the  other,  by  the 
detection  of  the  mode  in  which  the  cheat  was  practised.  I  am  confident 
that  Mr.  "Wallace  cannot  point  to  a  single  case  of  clairvoyance 
thoroughly  investigated  by  a  sceptical  expert,  which  has  survived 
such  investigation.  But  of  cases  which  satisfied  intelligent  and 
truthful  witnesses,  upon  whose  testimony  we  should  rely  in  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life,  and  who  were  yet  afterwards  proved  to  have  been 
completely  taken  in,  there  are  enough  to  show  how  little  such  testi- 
mony is  worth  as  to  matters  requiring  special  qualifications  for  their 
thorough  investigation. 

Of  the  two  distinct  claims  set  up  by  Mr.  Crookes,  therefore,  to  the 
discovery  of  a  new  agency  in  nature,  I  hold  the  one  to  have  been  as 
scientific  as  the  other  was  unscientific.  The  facts  of  radiant  repul- 
sion did  not  rest  upon  the  unsupported  testimony  of  Mr.  Crookes  and 
his  friends ;  they  could  be  exhibited  to  as  many  as  wished  to  see 
them,  and  could  be  verified  for  himself  by  every  one  who  could 
construct  the  apparatus.  And  while  his  inference  from  the  first  series 
of  those  facts  (ascertained  by  the  torsion-balance)  was  regarded  by 
some  of  our  most  eminent  Physicists  as  by  no  means  improbable, 
there  were  few,  if  any,  among  those  who  saw  the  Eadiometer  spin  round 
when  a  candle  was  brought  near  it,  who  did  not  for  a  time  accept  his 
view.  In  assuming1',  however,  that  there  was  such  a  quantitative 
relation  between  Ladiant  Eepulsion  and  Light  as  justified  the  use  of 
his  Eadiometer  as  a  Photometer,  Mr.  Crookes  undoubtedly  went 
beyond  what  his  facts  warranted ;  and  his  claim  to  have  '  weighed  a 
beam  of  light '  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  now  abandon.  But  no 
sooner  was  adequate  ground  shown  for  calling  in  question  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  phenomena,  and  a  vera  causa  found  in  an  agency 
already  known,  than  Mr.  Crookes  evinced  the  spirit  of  the  true 
philosopher  in  varying  his  experiments  in  every  conceivable  mode,  so 
as  to  test  the  validity  of  his  original  interpretation.  And  if  he  still 
shows  some  lingering  unwillingness  to  surrender  his  position,  it  is  no 
more  than  the  best  of  us  would  probably  feel  under  the  like  circum- 
stances in  regard  to  a  pet  hypothesis. 
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Yet  at  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Crookes  was  carrying  out  this 
beautiful  inquiry  in  a  manner  and  spirit  worthy  of  all  admiration,  he 
gave  to  the  public,  in  his  4  Notes  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Phenomena 
called  Spiritual,' 6  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  his  mind  has  its 
unscientific  as  well  as  its  scientific  side ;  so  that,  while  pursuing  with 
rare  ability  and  acuteness  a  delicate  Physical  investigation  in  which 
nothing  is  taken  for  granted  without  proof  satisfactory  to  others  as 
well  as  to  himself,  he  has  yet  allowed  himself  to  become  so  com- 
pletely possessed  by  a  l  dominant  idea '  in  regard  to  the  '  phenomena 
called  Spiritual,'  as  to  accept  either  the  products  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation, or  the  deceptions  practised  upon  him  by  others,  as  facts  that 
should  command  the  same  credence  as  the  demonstrations  of  his 
Eadiometer.  Of  'The  Alteration  of  Weight  of  Bodies,'  a  class  of 
phenomena  capable  of  precise  physical  determination,  Mr.  Crookes 
simply  says : — '  I  have  repeated  the  experiments  already  described  in 
this  journal,  in  different  forms,  and  with  several  mediums.'  But 
why  does  he  not  tell  us  precisely  what  were  the  weights  so  altered, 
and  what  force  was  exerted  by  the  medium,  as  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  precise  measurement  he  so  well  knows  how  to  apply  ?  Of 
his  yet  more  extraordinary  assertions,  the  following  are  samples : — 

On  one  occasion  I  witnessed  a  chair,  with  a  lady  sitting  on  it,  rise  several 
inches  from  the  ground.  On  another  occasion,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  this  being 
in  some  way  performed  by  herself,  the  lady  knelt  on  a  chair  in  such  a  manner  that 
its  four  feet  were  visible  to  us.  Tt  then  rose  about  three  inches,  remained  suspended 
for  about  ten  seconds,  and  then  slowly  descended.  At  another  time  two  children, 
on  separate  occasions,  rose  from  the  floor  with  their  chairs,  in  full  daylight,  under 
(to  me)  most  satisfactory  conditions  ;  for  I  was  kneeling  and  keeping  close  watch 
upon  the  feet  of  the  chair,  and  observing  that  no  one  might  touch  them. — On 
three  separate  occasions  I  have  seen  Mr.  Home  raised  completely  off  the  floor  of 
the  room,  once  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  once  kneeling  on  his  chair,  and  once 
standing  up. — There  are  at  least  a  hundred  recorded  instances  of  Mr.  Home's 
rising  from  the  ground,  in  the  presence  of  as  many  separate  persons. 

A  beautifully  formed  small  hand  rose  up  from  an  opening  in  a  dining-table,  and 
gave  me  a  flower ;  it  appeared  and  then  disappeared  three  times  at  intervals, 
affording  me  ample  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  that  it  was  as  real  in  appearance 
as  my  own.  This  occurred  in  the  light  in  my  own  room,  whilst  I  was  holding  the 
medium's  hands  and  feet. — I  have  more  than  once  seen,  first  an  object  move,  then 
a  luminous  cloud  appear  to  form  about  it,  and,  lastly,  the  cloud  condense  into  shape 
and  become  a  perfectly  formed  hand. — In  the  light  I  have  seen  a  luminous  cloud 
hover  over  a  heliotrope  on  a  side  table,  break  a  sprig  off,  and  carry  the  sprig  to  a 
lady ;  and  on  some  occasions  I  have  seen  a  similar  luminous  cloud  visibly  condense 
to  the  form  of  a  hand,  and  carry  small  objects  about. — Aluminous  hand  came 
down  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and,  after  hovering  near  me  for  a  few 
seconds,  took  the  pencil  from  my  hand,  rapidly  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  threw 
the  pencil  down,  and  then  rose  up  over  our  heads,  gradually  fading  into  darkness. 

Whether,  since  the  exposure  of  Katie  King  in  Boston,  U.S.,  the  ex- 
hibition in  the  same  city  of  the  methods  by  which  numerous  '  spiritu- 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  January  1874. 
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alistic '  tricks  have  been  played,  the  publication  in  this  country  of 
the  affidavit  of  Mrs.  N.  Culver,  the  near  relative  of  the  sisters  Fox,  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  these  originators  of  '  Spiritualism '  played  on  the 
credulity  of  the  public,  and  the  imitation  of  many  of  the  performances 
of  its  professors  by  Messrs.  Maakelyne  and  Cooke,  Mr.  Crookes  has 
begun  to  question  whether  he  may  not  have  been  rather  hasty  in 
committing  himself,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  any  save  those  who  have  themselves  yielded  to  the  same 
'  possession '  will  entertain  any  doubt  about  the  matter.  Any  one 
who  reads  the  account  of  the  New  England  witch  epidemic  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago,  will  find  that  able,  intelligent,  and  honest 
judges  and  juries,  under  the  influence  of  a  theological  prepossession, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  '  sadly  deluded  and  deceived '  (as  they 
themselves  afterwards  found  out)  to  the  extent  of  hanging  some 
scores  of  innocent  people ;  so  that  the  curious  '  duality '  of  Mr. 
Crookes's  mental  constitution  has  plenty  of  parallels  in  past  time,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  present. 

The  lesson  which  this  curious  contrast  seems  to  me  most  strongly 
to  enforce  is,  that  of  the  importance  of  training  and  disciplining  the 
whole  mind  during  the  period  of  its  development,  of  cultivating 
scientific  habits  of  thought  (by  which  I  mean  nothing  more  than 
strict  reasoning  based  on  exact  observation)  in  regard  to  every 
subject,  and  of  not  allowing  ourselves  to  become  c  possessed  '  by  any 
ideas  or  class  of  ideas  that  the  common  sense  of  educated  mankind 
pronounces  to  be  irrational.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  uphold  that 
test  as  an  infallible  one.  But  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently  regarded,  to 
make  us  question  the  conclusions  which  depend  solely  upon  our  own 
or  others'  subjectivity  ;  and  to  withhold  us  from  affirming  the  exist- 
ence of  new  Agencies  in  Nature,  until  she  has  been  questioned  in  every 
conceivable  way,  and  every  other  possibility  lias  been  exhausted. 

\V.  B.  CARPENTER. 
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ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  ANCIENT 
NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

ENGLISH  travellers  in  Oriental  countries  frequently  make  severe 
remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  even  the  most  interesting  remains 
of  antiquity  are  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  or  are  even  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  modern  buildings.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  says  of  the 
great  statue  of  Rameses  II.  that  '  when  the  Turks  have  burnt  it  for 
lime,  it  will  be  regretted.'  In  some  cases  English  influence  has  been 
successfully  used  to  stop  the  work  of  destruction,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ancient  walls  of  Constantinople,  the  preservation  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  our  ambassador. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  only  in  foreign  and  semi-civilised 
countries  that  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  thus  neglected,  and  our 
own  archaeologists  have  long  watched  with  regret  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  our  ancient  national  monuments.  Dr.  Stokes,  in  hi& 
Life  of  Petrie,  says :  '  The  number  of  ancient  remains  that  even  during 
the  last  century  have  been  wantonly  destroyed  is  so  great  that  their- 
enumeration  would  be  tedious.' 

When  the  Ordnance  Map  was  made,  there  were  near  Marlborough 
three  dolmens  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  marked  on  the  map.. 
Two  years  ago  I  went  down  at  Easter  to  visit  them — one  was  still 
safe  ;  the  second,  I  was  informed,  had  recently  been  removed  by  the 
occupier  of  the  farm  because  it  interfered  with  his  ploughing ;  the 
third  was  actually  being  broken  up  to  mend  the  roads. 

Abury  (or  Avebury)  itself,  the  year  before  last,  had  a  very" 
narrow  escape.  Speaking  of  it,  one  of  our  old  antiquaries  said  that 
Abury  '  did  as  much  exceed  Stonehenge  as  a  cathedral  doth  an 
ordinary  parish  church.'  The  monument  is  not  now  nearly  so  perfect, 
a  large  number  of  the  gigantic  stones  having  been  broken  up  for  the 
sake  of  a  profit,-  which  after  all  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few 
shillings : 

The  entire  series  of  remains  (truly  observes  the  writer  of  a  recent  excellent 
article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette)  presented  such  a  colossal  enigma  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  parallel,  even  at  Karnac.  The  procedure  of  the  Wiltshire  farmers  with 
regard  to  these  magnificent  stones  has  been  a  simple  one.  A  stone  eighteen  feet 
square  will  cover  two-thirds  of  a  perch  of  land  and  deduct  so  much  from  the  area 
suitable  for  tillage,  or  rather  for  grazing,  for  but  little  of  the  land  referred  to  has 
been  brought  under  the  plough.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sarsen  stone  In  un&m- 
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passed  for  road  metal.  The  plan  adopted,  therefore,  was  to  kindle  a  good  fire  of 
faggots,  brushwood,  and  logs  on  each  stone  one  at  a  time,  and  when  the  fire  had 
burned  to  the  embers,  and  the  stone  had  been  well  heated,  to  throw  cold  water 
upon  it.  By  the  cracks  thus  caused,  or  by  the  injury  done  by  the  fire,  the  stone 
was  rendered  manageable — that  is  to  say,  it  could  be,  and  was,  broken  up  and 
carted  off  to  mend  the  roads. 

Still  even  now  there  is  perhaps  no  more  remarkable  monument  of 
the  kind  in  this  country,  or  even  in  Europe.  The  year  before  last, 
however,  a  considerable  part  of  the  site  was  bought  by  a  building 
society,  lotted  out  in  sites  for  cottages,  and  actually  sold  in  small 
plots  for  this  purpose.  Fortunately,  however — thanks  mainly  to  the 
efforts  of  the  rector,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  Kemm — the  villagers  were 
persuaded  for  a  small  consideration  to  exchange  their  allotments  for 
others  in  the  next  field,  which,  in  fact,  was  just  as  convenient  for 
their  purpose  ;  and  thus  the  threatened  destruction  of  the  remains  at 
Abury  was  fortunately  prevented.  Now  in  this  case,  again,  no 
appreciable  advantage  would  have  been  gained  by  the  destruction  of 
these  remains,  and  yet  they  were  saved,  so  to  say,  by  a  mere  accident. 
The  destruction  of  the  ancient  earthworks  at  Dorchester,  in 
Oxfordshire,  is  another  case  to  which  attention  has  recently  been 
directed.,  It  would,  however,  take  too  long  to  mention  all  similar 
instances  of  Vandalism.  Let  us  take  a  single  county.  Mr.  Warne,  in 
his  Ancient  Dorset,  expresses  his  regret  that  he  should  have  to  record 
the  complete  destruction  of  so  many  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
that  county.  The  first  case  I  will  mention  is  that  of  the  Eoman  camp 
on  Hod  Hill,  which  was  '  an  unique  example  of  Eoman  military  skill.' 
'Nothing  could  be  finer  than  its  condition  about  ten  years  ago; 
until  then  it  might  be  seen  as  in  its  pristine  state,  and,  making  due 
allowance  for  the  lapse  of  ages,  as  perfect  as  when  evacuated  by  the 
Roman  cohorts.  ...  It  was  indeed  so  perfect  as  to  render  it  a 
model  of  Eoman  castrametation.'  Since  then,  however,  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Another  interesting  camp,  that  of  Banbury,  has  within  the  last 
few  years  been  entirely  destroyed.  Coming  to  stone  monuments, 
Mr.  Warne  particularly  mentions — 1.  A  stone  circle  which  used  to 
stand  between  East  Lulworth  and  Povington,  but  of  which  not  a 
vestige  now  remains ;  2.  A  dolmen  in  Steepleton  Field  near  Portes- 
ham,  which  has  been  destroyed  ;  3.  A  dolmen  on  Lytton  Down,  of 
whicfe  only  the  cap-stone  now  remains ;  4.  A  dolmen  on  West 
Compton  Down,  about  two  hundred  yards  north  of  the  Via  Iceniana ; 
and  5.  Another  dolmen  which  used  to  stand  by  the  roadside  between 
Maiden  Newton  and  Toller  Down,  but  of  which  now  not  a  vestige 
remains. 

As  regards  Ireland,  Miss  Stokes,  a  lady  than  whom  no  one  is 
better  acquainted  with  Irish  archaeology,  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  a  list — I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  very  long  list — of  ancient  remains 
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which  have  been  destroyed  during  the  present  century.  I  will  only 
just  mention  a  few  instances.  At  Clonmacnoise,  an  Ogham  stone  has 
been  destroyed,  which  was  peculiarly  interesting  as  being  one  of,  I 
believe,  only  three  cases  in  Ireland  where  the  inscription  in  Oghams 
was  accompanied  by  one  in  Eoman  characters. 

The  so-called  Palace  of  Emania  near  Armagh  has  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  when  Dr.  Petrie  remonstrated  with  the  owner  for 
removing  a  national  historical  monument,  that  gentleman  replied 
that  Ireland  had  no  history. 

The  great  Eath  or  pagan  fort  of  Kilbannon,  built  on  the  conver- 
sion of  the  native  chief  by  St.  Patrick,  was  still  in  part  visible  in  1826, 
but  has  now  entirely  disappeared. 

The  ruins  on  Holy  Island  in  Loch  Derg  are  rapidly  perishing. 
These  buildings  were  erected  by  King  Brian  Boru,  and,  from  an 
architectural  as  well  as  an  historical  point  of  view,  were  of  great 
interest. 

At  Inismurray,  the  early  Christian  inscriptions,  many  of  which 
were  still  perfect  in  1834,  have  all  been  destroyed  but  one. 

Perhaps  I  could  give  no  more  striking  or  more  convincing  fact 
than  this,  that  while  in  1800  there  were  118  round  towers  in  Ireland, 
more  than  forty  of  them  have  since  perished. 

So  strongly,  indeed,  do  archaeologists  feel  the  necessity  for  some 
legislation  that  I  think  I  may  say  every  archaeological  society  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  has  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  subject.  Lastly,  I  will  quote  the  following  letter  with 
which  I  was  honoured  by  the  late  Lord  Stanhope,  then,  as  for  so  many 
years,  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  which  he  authorised 
me  to  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 


Grosvenor  Place,  February  1,  1873. 
MY  DEAR  SIB  JOHN, 

As  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  I  am  able  to  assure  you 
how  frequently  the  attention  of  that  society  has  heen  invited  to  the  wanton 
destruction  of  prehistoric  and  other  early  remains  amongst  us.  This  destruction 
is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  since  in  many  cases  such  remains  are  the  only  records 
extant  of  the  early  races  which  appear  to  have  inhabited  this  island. 

Among  very  many  instances  of  the  kind  I  might  mention  the  havoc  among  the 
stone  monuments  of  Dartmoor ;  the  case  of  the  so-called  '  Cheese-wring,'  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  Cornish  antiquities,  the  destruction  of  which  is  now 
imminent  if  not  by  this  time  accomplished ;  and  the  case  also  of  Dorchester,  not 
the  county  town,  but  the  village  of  that  name  in  Oxfordshire,  where  the  undoubted 
British  earthworks  have  all  but  disappeared. 

To  appeals  upon  these  subjects  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  have 
always  responded  with  alacrity,  but  seldom  with  success.  No  machinery  is 
provided  by  the  Legislature,  no  funds  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  by 
which  -the  mischief  can  be  stayed.  The  result  is  that  our  stone  monuments  are 
used  as  quarries,  and  our  earthworks  are  levelled  by  the  plough.  I  am  therefore 
rejoiced  to  learn  that  you  design  to  bring  forward  this  question,  and  I  hope  that 
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the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  notwithstanding  their  other  great  and 
manifold  duties,  may  be  willing  to  give  it  their  attention. 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

STANHOPE. 


But  though  these  ancient  national  monuments  are  so  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, yet  they  are  seldom  destroyed  because  they  interfere  with 
any  important  improvement  or  any  great  engineering  work ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  generally  demolished  for  the  most  paltry  and  trifling 
reasons.  The  tumuli,  or  burial-mounds,  though  each  was,  as  a  rule, 
the  burial-place  of  one  chief,  contained  not  only  his  remains,  but  also 
those  of  the  animals  killed  in  his  honour,  and  I  fear,  in  many  cases,  of 
the  wives  and  slaves  sent  to  accompany  their  lord  and  master  to  the 
land  of  spirits.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  earth  of  which  they 
were  composed  is  often  somewhat  richer  than  the  average,  and  has 
frequently  been  carted  away,  therefore,  to  be  used  as  manure,  while 
the  megalithic  monuments  are  broken  up  to  serve  as  gateposts,  or 
even  to  mend  the  roads. 

The  round  tower  of  Dungiven  was  destroyed  on  account  of  an 
idea  that  treasure  was  concealed  in  its  foundations.  That  of  Drum- 
cliffe  was  taken  down  about  the  year  1 840,  in  order  that  the  materials 
might  be  used  in  building  a  bridge.  Dun  Aengus  is  being  pulled  to 
pieces  in  pursuit  of  rabbits.  St.  Manchan's  Church,  or  Tempul 
Manchain  as  it  is  called.,  was  not  long  ago  surrounded  by  curious 
archaic  cells,  supposed  to  have  been  those  of  early  Christian  anchorites^ 
but  they  were  all  destroyed  a  few  years  ago  by  an  economical  Scotch 
tenant.  The  remains  of  the  church  and  round  tower  on  Ireland's 
Eye,  near  Dublin,  which  had  a  special  interest  because  the  tower  was 
connected  with  the  church,  the  square  base  serving  as  the  chancel, 
was  taken  down  by  the  proprietor  about  thirty  years  ago,  lest  it  should 
fall  on  his  cows. 

In  some  cases  even  an  excess  of  reverence  has  proved  fatal,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  unfortunate  descendant  of  the  Prophet  who  was  put 
to  death  in  order  that  a  shrine  might  be  erected  in  his  honour.  In 
the  same  way  the  carvings  on  the  base  of  the  great  cross  at  Clonmac- 
noise  have  been  worn  away  by  the  pious  peasantry,  who  think  that  if 
they  can  stretch  their  arms  round  the  sacred  symbol,  some  special 
blessing  will  be  secured.  In  another  case,  a  great  Irish  nobleman 
had  given  orders  to  build  a  wall  round  a  field  which  contained  the 
remains  of  Con  O'Neill's  castle  at  Castlereagh,  his  object  being  to 
protect  the  ruins ;  but  the  agent  pulled  down  the  old  castle,  and  used 
the  stones  to  make  the  wall. 

The  last  case  which  I  will  mention  is  of  a  different  character. 
Some  of  the  churches  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  had  life-size 
wooden  figures  of  saints  which  were  placed  beside  the  altar.  One  of 
these  in  the  island  of  Inismurray,  though  obviously  early  Christian, 
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was  taken  about  thirty  years  ago  by  a  Protestant  missionary  for  a 
Pagan  idol.  Accordingly  he  took  it  out  to  sea  and  threw  it  over- 
board. Fortunately,  however,  in  this  case,  as  I  am  informed,  the 
attempt  failed,  for  the  sacred  image  rose  to  the  emergency,  swam 
boldly  to  shore,  and  quietly  resumed  its  old  place. 

It  is  indeed,  I  fear,  only  too  evident  that,  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
these  monuments,  some  steps  must  be  taken.  What  is  it  then  that 
we  suggest  ? 

The  principle  of  our  bill  is  that  if  the  owner  of  one  of  these 
ancient  monuments  wishes  to  destroy  it,  he  should  be  required,  before 
doing  so,  to  give  the  nation  the  option  of  purchase  at  a  fair  price. 
For  this  purpose  the  act  proposes  to  create  a  body  of  Commissioners 
especially  charged  with  the  protection  of  our  ancient  monuments. 
The  Commission  proposed  would  consist  of  the  Enclosure  Com- 
missioners, the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London,  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Keeper  of 
the  British  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  and  seven  Commis- 
sioners to  be  nominated  in  the  first  instance  in  the  act,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  Crown. 

The  seven  nominated  Commissioners  suggested  in  the  bill  are 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Talbot  de  Mala- 
hide,  Dr.  Samuel  Ferguson  (Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy),  Colonel  Lane  Fox,  Mr.  John  Evans,  and  Mr.  John  Stuart. 

In  the  schedule  of  the  bill  is  a  list  of  the  best  preserved  and 
most  typical  examples  of  the  various  classes  of  monuments,  selected, 
as  regards  England  and  Wales,  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  as 
regards  Ireland  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ;  and  as  regards  Scotland 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Moreover,  by  the  3rd 
clause  of  the  bill  the  Commissioners  are  empowered,  on  giving 
proper  notice,  to  apply  the  act  to  any  British,  Celtic,  Roman,  or 
Saxon  remains,  or  to  any  monument  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners,  of  the  like  kind  as  any  of  the  monuments  specified  in 
the  said  first  schedule,  and  not  situate  in  any  park,  garden,  or 
pleasure-ground. 

After  receiving  such  notice,  if  the  said  owners  or  occupiers  wish 
to  destroy  or  injure  the  monument,  tney  must  first  communicate 
with  the  Commissioners,  who  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  or  preserving  it.  The  price  to  be  paid  would  be  deter- 
mined under  the  provisions  of  the  Defence  Act  passed  in  1860  with 
reference  to  land  required  for  the  purposes  of  fortification.  These 
provisions  have  been  already  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them.  Of  course,  if  the 
Commissioners  do  not  act  on  these  powers,  the  owner  or  occupier 
•will  be  free  to  deal  with  the  monument  as  he  pleases.  It  will  be 
observed,  therefore,  that,  unless  the  owner  of  any  monument  wishes 
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to  injure  or  destroy  it,  this  bill  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
him.  It  deprives  him  of  nothing  but  the  childish  pleasure  of  de- 
struction. It  is  merely  applying  the  principles 'already  sanctioned  bj 
Parliament  in  the  Defence  Act,  and,  indeed,  in  every  railway  bill. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Commissioners  shall  report  annually 
to  Parliament  as  to  the  state  of  the  monuments  under  their  control. 

Thus,  then,  the  bill  really  does  not  give  any  power  of  interference, 
unless  the  owner  of  a  monument  desires  to  destroy  or  deface  it.  In 
such  case  we  ask  that  the  nation,  acting  through  Commissioners, 
should  have  an  option  of  purchase,  the  price  to  be  paid  being  deter- 
mined under  the  Fortification  Act. 

Some,  I  know,  have  thought  that  we  should  go  further,  and  claim 
for  the  nation  the  direct  and  immediate  right  of  purchase.  For  my 
own  part,  however,  I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  wiser  not  to  in- 
terfere unless  the  necessity  really  arises;  but  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  if  we  are  to  interfere  at  all  to  protect  these  monu- 
ments, we  can  hardly  take  a  more  moderate  course  than  that  proposed 
in  the  bill. 

What,  then,  are  the  objections  to  the  bill  ?  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  the  legal  and  technical  objections  urged  by  the  Attorney- 
Oreneral,  Mr.  Eodwell,  and  Mr.  Watkin  Williams.  It  would  be  quite 
out  of  place  for  me  to  discuss  them  here.  All  I  will  say  is  that  the 
bill  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Wright,  a  most  skilful  and  experienced  autho- 
rity, and  that  in  bringing  it  in  I  am  associated  with  the  Eight 
Honourable  the  Recorder  of  London  (Mr.  Russell  Grurney),  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.  As,  then,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  such  eminent  legal  authorities,  I  have  every  confidence 
that  it  will  stand  the  test  of  examination.  Even,  however,  if  on 
some  points  it  should  be  found  capable  of  improvement,  these  are 
details  which  do  not  affect  the  essence  of  the  question. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  the  monuments  included  in  the 
schedules  are  not  well  selected.  .  To  that  our  answer  is,  that  the 
schedule  for  England  was  drawn  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  that 
for  Ireland  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  that  for  Scotland  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Moreover,  if  they  are 
incomplete,  it  would  be  easy  to  amend  them  in  committee. 

But  then  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  include  mediaeval  monu- 
ments. The  monuments  dealt  with  in  the  bill,  however,  differ  from 
mediaeval  monuments  in  only  wanting  to  be  let  alone.  No  appre- 
ciable annual  outlay  would  be  required  for  their  protection.  Mediaeval 
monuments,  on  the  contrary,  require  constant  supervision  and  frequent 
repairs,  entailing  large  expenses,  and  involving  aesthetic  questions 
with  reference  to  which  there  are  great  differences  of  opinion.  To 
distribute  funds  between  the  different  districts,  to  determine  which 
ancient  abbeys,  churches,  or  castles  should  be  repaired  or  restored, 
and  in  what  manner,  would  open  questions  of  extreme  difficulty — 
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questions  which  I  am  sure  no  central  Commission  could  satisfactorily 
determine. 

The  next  objection  is  that  of  expense.  Very  little  consideration, 
however,  is  required  to  show  that  the  expense  could  not  be  large. 
The  monuments  dealt  with  by  the  bill  require  no  repairs.  Moreover, 
the  three  months'  grace  accorded  by  the  bill  would  probably  give 
time  for  local  public  feeling  to  effect  all  that  was  necessary.  My 
belief  is  that  during  this  time  private  purchasers  would  come  forward, 
and  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  would  eventually  be 
required.  But  suppose  it  to  be  otherwise.  Imagine  even  the  extra- 
vagant hypothesis  that  the  Commissioners  bought  up  every  monument 
scheduled  in  the  bill.  Why,  even  then  it  would  only  be  an  investment 
of  public  money  in  land  which  would  pay — say  2  per  cent.  At  the 
worst  there  would  be  only  a  small  loss  of  interest. 

Another  objection  made  to  the  proposed  bill  is  that  too  much 
power  is  given  to  the  Commissioners.  We  are  willing,  say  some 
objectors,  'to  preserve  all  monuments  of  real  interest,  but  you  must 
make  a  list  once  for  all.  Ancient  monuments  do  not  grow.'  It  is  of 
course  true  that  ancient  monuments  do  not  grow,  but  the  discovery 
of  an  inscription,  the  removal  of  overlying  soil,  may  bring  to  light 
points  of  interest  not  now  known,  and  even  monuments  themselves  of 
whose  existence  we  are  not  at  present  aware.  We  think  that  the 
character  of  the  Commission  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  powers 
entrusted  to  it  will  be  exercised  with  discretion  and  moderation.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide, 
and  the  other  eminent  Commissioners  who  are  proposed,  seem  to  us 
little  likely  to  interfere  wantonly  or  vexatiously  with  the  rights  of 
property.  But  we  must  remember  that  their  powers  are  limited  by 
their  pecuniary  resources.  They  can  only  spend  such  money  as  the 
Treasury  and  Parliament  may  grant  them ;  and  though  I  doubt  not 
that  Parliament  would  be  liberal,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  lavish. 

Still,  if  it  is  thought  desirable,  the  power  of  applying  the  bill  to 
monuments  not  in  the  schedule  might  be  guarded  in  some  additional 
manner. 

This,  like  the  preceding  objections,  is  rather  a  criticism  on  points 
of  detail  than  an  argument  against  the  principle  of  the  bill.  The 
only  honourable  member  who  in  the  recent  discussion  really  objected 
to  the  bill  as  a  whole  was  Lord  Francis  Hervey.  Lest  I  should  be 
supposed  to  misrepresent  him,  I  will  quote  the  noble  lord's  own  sur- 
prising words : 

What  [said  Lord  Francis]  he  did  not  understand,  was  that  Englishmen  should 
be  called  upon  to  exhibit  enthusiasm  for  the  monuments  of  that  barbarous  and 
uncivilised  race  whom  our  forefathers  took  the  trouble  to  expel  from  the  country. 
(Cries  of  '  Oh ! ' )  Our  forefathers  came  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  drove  out  those 
wretched  people.  (Renewed  cries  of  '  Oh !  ' )  Well,  if  they  did  not,  where  -were 
they  ?  ^Laughter.)  And  were  we  now  to  be  reinvaded  by  the  Celtic  race  in  this 
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country  ?  He  begged  to  explain,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Louth  and  his  compatriots  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  that  in  speaking  of 
the  Celtic  race  he  meant  the  Cimri.  He  did  not  quarrel  with  his  Irish  friends  for 
wishing  to  preserve  their  round  towers  and  mounds.  What  he  objected  to  was 
their  preserving  ours — (laughter) — the  relics  of  the  ancient  Britons,  which  were 
destitute  of  all  art  and  of  everything  that  was  noble  or  that  entitled  them  to 
preservation.  ( '  Oh  ! '  )  These  were  reasons  why,  in  his  opinion,  this  bill  was  a 
bad  one.  , 

In  my  opinion  these  are  the  reasons  why  the  bill  is  a  necessary 
one.  The  speech  of  Lord  F.  Hervey  against  the  bill  seems  to  me  a 
very  strong  argument  in  its  favour.  If  Lord  Francis,  who  passed 
through  Eton  and  Oxford  with  great  distinction,  and  enjoyed  an 
education  which  is  supposed  to  imbue  a  man  with  historical  lore  and 
a  classical  spirit,  considers  that  these  monuments  are  '  destitute  of  all 
art  and  of  everything  that  is  noble  or  that  entitles  them  to  preser- 
vation,' what  can  be  expected  from  those  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  an  university  education  ?  If  a  noble  lord  and  member 
of  Parliament,  educated  at  our  great  seats  of  learning,  entertains  such 
opinions,  how  can  we  be  surprised  that  farmers  and  agricultural 
labourers  are  ready  to  destroy  these  ancient  remains,  if  they  can 
thereby  make  a  few  shillings  ?  For  few,  I  admit,  even  of  the  most 
ignorant,  would  go  so  far  as  Lord  Francis,  and  think  their  destruction 
^commendable  in  itself. 

Lord  Francis  denies  that  these  monuments  have  any  artistic 
beauty,  any  sentimental  associations,  or  are  national  in  their  character. 
Of  course  it  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  to  me,  I  confess,  they  appear  to 
possess  a  beauty  of  their  own  ;  their  very  mystery  seems  to  me  most 
suggestive ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  any  Englishman  should  deny 
that  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  Kits  Coty  House,  and  Silbury  Hill  are 
monuments  of  national  interest.  No  Scotchman,  I  am  sure,  would 
;sneer  at  the  Eing  of  Brogar,  the  burgh  of  Moussa,  or  the  Dun  of 
Dornadilla ;  no  Irishman  but  would  mourn  if  the  Giant's  Eing  near 
Belfast,  the  great  tumulus  of  New  Grange,  or  the  ruins  on  the  hill  of 
Tara,  were  to  be  destroyed. 

We  are  told  that  these  remains  have  taught  us  nothing.  To 
a  great  extent,  no  doubt,  we  have  still  their  lessons  to  learn.  It  is, 
however,  surprising  to  be  told  that  these  monuments  have  taught  us 
nothing ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  perhaps  no  branch  of  science  has  made  more 
progress  of  late  years  than  prehistoric  archaeology. 

In  this  matter,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  are  behind  other  countries. 
Holland,  for  instance,  has  purchased  the  greater  number  of  megalithic 
monuments  remaining  in  that  country,  and  Denmark  has  in  the 
same  manner  acquired  for  the  nation  a  number  of  the  most  typical 
examples.  In  Italy  there  is  a  general  law  under  which  land  can  be 
taken  if  required  for  any  public  purpose.  The  Turkish  Government 
has  recently  purchased  a  portion  of  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  supposed 
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by  many  to  be  the  site  of  Troy,  and  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  Dr. 
Schliemann.  The  Egyptian  Government  now  takes  an  enlightened 
care  of  the  monuments  of  that  country,  which  are  under  the  charge 
of  M.  Mariette. 

In  France  there  is  a  Monuments  Commission,  to  whom  a  sum  of 
more  than  40,000£.  a  year  is  entrusted,  but  who  have  no  compulsory 
powers.  This  precedent  has  been  more  than  once  urged  against  us 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  fact  is  that,  precisely  from  the 
absence  of  any  such  powers,  the  system  does  not  work  satisfactorily. 
Our  own  government  even  now  spends  certain  sums  on  archaeological 
objects.  The  House  of  Commons  itself  has  always  shown  a  liberal 
spirit  in  such  matters ;  it  has  voted  without  a  question  considerable 
sums  to  carry  on  archaeological  researches  in  other  countries,  and  gives 
ungrudgingly  the  supplies  necessary  to  maintain  the  British  Museum 
on  a  scale  worthy  of  a  great  empire. 

No  one  regrets  the  sums  which  have  been  spent  on  the  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  and  other  treasures  which  adorn  our  museums ;  but  it  is 
surely  remarkable  that  we  should  take  so  much  care  of  the  monu- 
ments of  other  nations,  and  yet  entirely  neglect  those  of  our  own 
country.  Of  course  such  monuments  as  Stonehenge  and  Abury 
cannot  be  placed  in  a  museum ;  they  must  be  protected,  if  at  all,  on 
the  spots  where  they  were  erected  by  our  forefathers. 

Indeed,  the  principle  that  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  national 
monuments  has  already  been  admitted.  In  the  25th  clause  of  the 
Irish  Church  Act — a  clause  passed,  I  believe,  without  any  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  House — it  was  enacted  that  when  any  church  or 
ecclesiastical  building  deserved  to  be 

maintained  as  a  national  monument  by  reason  of  its  architectural  character  or 
antiquity,  the  Commissioners  shall  by  order  vest  such  church,  building,  or  structure 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  to  be  held  by 
such  Secretary,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  upon  trust  for  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works,  to  be  preserved  as  a  national  monument,  and  not  to  be  used  as  a  place  of 
public  worship ;  and  the  Commissioners  shall  ascertain  and  by  order  declare  what 
sum  is,  in  their  judgment,  required  for  maintaining  as  national  monuments  the 
churches,  buildings,  or  structures  so  vested,  and  shall  pay  such  sum  accordingly  to 
the  said  Secretary,  to  be  held  upon  trust  for  the  said  Commissioners,  and  to  be 
applied  by  them  in  maintaining  the  said  churches,  buildings,  and  structures. 

In  conclusion  I  will  only  mention  one  other  fact  which,  I  think, 
will  not  be  without  interest.  Though  we  may  in  many  cases  infer 
Shakespeare's  opinions,  there  is,  I  believe,  only  one  in  which  we  have 
the  actual  expression  of  his  own  sentiments ;  and  it  is  one  bearing 
directly  on  the  object  of  this  bill.  It  appears  that  there  was  in  his 
day  a  question  of  enclosing  some  land  near  Welcombe,  on  part  of 
which  was  an  old  camp,  known  as  the  Dingles,  and  commanding  a 
ford  over  the  river  near  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  corporation  sent  an 
agent  named  Greene,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Shakespeare,  up  to  London 
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to  protect  their  interests.  Parts  of  Greene's  diary  are  preserved,  and 
under  the  date  of  the  1st  of  September,  1615,  is  an  entry  that  his 
cousin  Shakespeare  told  him  he  could  not  '  be^re  the  enclosing  of 
Welcombe.' 

•This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  authentic  expression  of  Shakespeare's 
opinions  which  has  come  down  to  us.  In  it,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  he  strikes  a  chord  which  goes  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  It  is  only  too  clear  that  these  monuments  are 
rapidly  disappearing ;  that  they  are  destroyed  for  the  slightest,  the 
most  paltry,  the  most  trivial  of  reasons  ;  that  they  might  be  preserved 
at  a  very  small  expense,  and  by  the  application  of  principles  sanc- 
tioned over  and  over  again  by  Parliament.  These  ancient  monuments 
are  the  unwritten  history  of  our  country  in  times  long  gone  by  ;  some 
of  them  are  connected  with  important  events  in  our  annals ;  the 
origin  of  others  is  lost  in  the  remote  past.  In  the  name  of  all  those 
who  love  and  reverence  the  past  and  the  memory  of  our  ancestors,  we 
ask  the  House  of  Commons,  by  passing  this  bill,  to  affirm  the 
principle  that  the  preservation  of  these  monuments  is  a  national 
duty,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  perish.  •  HI  • 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries,1 Mr.  Playne  relates  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  see  the  Long 
Stone,  a  fine  monolith  described  in  the  last  century  by  Kudder  in  his 
History  of  Gloucestershire.  On  inquiring  of  a  farm  labourer  the 
way,  the  man  replied,  '  Ah,  sir,  you  be  too  late.'  It  had  just  been 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  broken  to  pieces,  and  thrown  away  because 
it  cumbered  the  ground.  Every  year,  indeed,  some  of  these  monu- 
ments are  destroyed.  If  then  we  are  to  take  any  steps  for  their 
preservation,  let  us  do  so  before  '  it  is  too  late.' 

1  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  1876,  p.  502. 
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SCHEDULES. 
I.    ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


County 

Parish 

The  tumulus  and  dolmen,  Plas  Newydd, 

Anglesea    . 

Llandedwen. 

Anglesea. 

The  tumulus  known  as  Wayland  Smith's 

Berkshire   .        . 

Ashbury 

Forge. 

Uffington  Castle    

)9 

Uffington. 

The  stone  circle  known  as  Long  Meg 

Cumberland 

Addingham. 

and  her  Daughters,  near  Penrith. 

The  stone  circle  on  Castle  Rigg,  near 

»                  • 

Crosthwaite. 

Keswick. 

The  stone  circles  on  Burn  Moor    . 

»                 • 

St.  Bees. 

The  stone  circle  known  as  The  Nine 

Derbyshire  . 

Bakewell. 

Ladies,  Stanton  Moor. 

The  tumulus  known  as  Arborlow  . 

)>         •        ' 

tf 

Hob  Hurst's  House  and  Hut,  Bastow 

» 

)) 

Moor. 

Minning  Low        .                          . 

» 

Brassington. 

Arthur's  Quoit,  Gower 

Glamorganshire  . 

Llanridian. 

The  tumulus  at  Uley    . 

Gloucestershire  . 

Uley. 

Kits  Coty  House  .        .                 . 

Kent  . 

Aylesford. 

Danes  Camp          .         .                 . 

Northamptonshire 

Hardingstone. 

Castle  Dykes         .        .                 . 

» 

Farthingston. 

The  Rollrich  Stones      . 

Oxfordshire 

Little  Rollright. 

The  ancient  stones  at  Stanton  Drew 

Somersetshire 

Stanton  Drew. 

The  chambered  tumulus  at  Stoney  Little- 

5> 

Wellow. 

ton,  Wellow. 

Cadbury  Castle     .        .        .      .;> 

» 

South  Cadbury. 

Caesar's  Camp        .         .         .        ... 

Surrey 

Wimbledon. 

Mayborough,  near  Penrith    .         .''"'. 

Westmoreland    . 

Barton. 

Arthur's  Round  Table,  Penrith 

»                ' 

?) 

The  group  of  stones  known  as  Stone- 

Wiltshire    . 

Amesbury. 

henge. 

Old  Saruin.    

))           '        ' 



The  vallum  at  Abury,  the  Sarcen  stones 

»           •        • 

Abury. 

within    the  same,   those  along    the 

Kennet  Road,  and  the  group  between 

Abury  and  Beckhampton. 

The  long  barrow  at  West  Kennet,  near 

»           • 

West  Kennet. 

Marlborough. 

SilburyHill          

»           *  .       * 

Abury. 

The  dolmen  (Devil's  Den),  near  Marl- 

"       Bm*>  ]»".-"•! 

Fyfield. 

borough. 

Barbury  Castle     

»           •        • 

Ogbourne  St.  An- 

drews and  Swin- 

don. 
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II.    SCOTLAND. 


County 

Parish 

The  Bass  of  Inverury    .... 

Aberdeenshire  . 

Inverurie. 

The  vitrified  fort  on  the  Hill  of  Noath  . 

» 

Rhynie. 

The  pillar  and  stone  at  Newton-in-the- 

„ 

Oulsalmond. 

Garioch. 

The  circular  walled    structures  called 

Berwickshire 

Dunse. 

1  Edin's  Hall,'  on  Cockburn  Law. 

The  British  walled  settlement  enclosing 

„ 

Lauder. 

huts,  at  Harefaulds,  in  Lauderdale. 

The  Dan  of  Dornadilla 

Sutherlandshire 

Durness. 

The  sculptured  stone  called  Suenos  Stone, 

Elgin 

Rafford. 

near  Forres. 

The  cross  slab,  with  inscription,  in  the 

Forfarshire 

St.  Vigeans. 

churchyard  of  St.  Vigeans. 

The  British  forts,  on  the  hills,  called 

„ 

Menmuir. 

1  The  Black  and  White  Catherthuns.' 

A  group  of  remains  and  pillars,  on  a 

Inverness  . 

Croy  and  Dalcross. 

haugh  at  Clava,  on  the  banks  of  the 

Nairn. 

The  Pictish  towers  at  Glenelg 

» 

Glenelg. 

The  cairns,  with  chambers  and  galleries 

Kirkcudbright- 

Minnigaff. 

partially  dilapidated. 

shire. 

The  Catstane,  an  inscribed  pillar   . 

Linlithgow 

Kirkliston. 

The  Ring  of  Brogar  and  other  stone 

Orkney      . 

Firth  and  Stennis. 

pillars,  at  Stennis  in  Orkney,  and  the 

neighbouring  pillars. 

The  chambered  mound  of  Maeshowe 

„ 

„ 

The  stones  of  Callernish 

Ross 

Uig. 

The  Burgh  of  Clickamin 

Shetland    .        . 

Sound. 

The  Pictish  tower  at  Mousa,  in  Shetland 

„         <;-!••  '••• 

Dunrossness. 

The  inscribed  slab  standing  on  the  road- 

Wigtonshire 

Whithorn. 

side  leading  from  Wigton  to  Whit- 

horn,  and  about  a  mile  from  Whit- 

horn. 

Two  stones,  with  incised  crosses,  on  a 

» 

New  Luce. 

mound  in  a  field  at  Laggangairn. 

The  pillars  at  Kirkmadrine. 

» 

Stoneykirk. 

* 
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III.    IRELAND. 


County 

Parish 

Barony 

The  remains  of  Rathmore  of  Moy- 

Antrim 

Donegore 

Upper  Antrim. 

linny. 

The  earthen  enclosure  and  mounds 

Armagh     . 

Eglish  .      ;Y 

Armagh. 

called  the  Navan  Fort,  Creveroe, 

and  the  Bang's  Stables. 

Stone  monuments  and  groups   of 

Donegal 

Glencolumb- 

Banagh. 

sepulchral  cists  in  Glen  Maulin. 

kille. 

The  earthen  enclosure  and  crom- 

Down 

Drumbo 

Upper  Castle- 

lech  called  the  Giant's  Ring,  near 

reagh. 

Ballylessan. 

The  earthen  fort  at  Downpatrick 

•   „ 

Downpatrick 

Lecale. 

(Dunkeltair). 

The  earthen  fort  near  Moira  . 

» 

Moira    . 

Lower  Iveagh. 

Stone  structures  called  Dun  Angus, 

Galway 

Inismore 

Aran. 

Dun  Onaght,  Dun  Eochail,  Dubh 

Cahir,  and  other  similar  remains. 

Stone  structure  called  Dun  Conor  . 

„ 

Inismaan 

„ 

Stone  structure  called  Staigue  Fort 

Kerry 

Kilcrogham  . 

Dunkerron. 

The  earthen  mound  at  Castletown 

Louth 

Castletown    . 

Upper  Dun- 

(Dun  Dealga). 

dalk. 

The  earthen  mound  at  Greenmount 

„ 

Kilsaran 

Ardee. 

The  stone  monument  at  Ballyna    . 

Mayo 

Kilmoremoy  . 

Tyrawly. 

Cairns  and  stone  circles  at  Moytura 

» 

Cong     . 

Kilmaine. 

The  tumuli,  New  Grange,  Knowth 

Meath    'r  t, 

Monknewton 

Upper  Slane. 

and  Dowth. 

and  Dowth. 

The  earthworks  on  the  Hill  of  Tara 

„ 

Tara      . 

Skreen. 

The  earthworks  at  Teltown  (Taltin) 

» 

Teltown 

Upper  Kells. 

The    earthworks    at    Wardstown 

„ 

Athboy 

Lune. 

(Tlaghta). 

The  tumuli  on  the  hills  called  Slieve 

„ 

Loughcrew   . 

Fore. 

na  Calliagh. 

The  cairn  at  Heapstown 

siigo.  ;  .  ,f 

Kilmacallan  . 

TirerrUl. 

Sepulchral  remains  at  Carrowmore. 

» 

Kilmacowen  . 

Curbury. 

The  cairn  called  Miscaun  Mave 

or  Knocknarea. 

The  cave   containing  Ogham    in- 

Waterford . 

Stradbally     . 

Decies-with- 

scribed  stones  at  Drumloghan. 

out-Drum. 

The   stone  monument    called  the 

Westmeath 

Killare  . 

Rathconrath. 

Catstone  and  cemetery  on  the  hill 

of  Usnagh. 

JOHN  LUBBOCK. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  AND   SIR  GEORGE  LEWIS 
ON  AUTHORITY. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  article  '  On  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion '  must 
interest  every  one  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
the  eminence  of  its  author.  A  study  of  the  article  itself,  and  a  com- 
parison of  it]  with  Sir  George  Lewis's  book  on  which  it  is  founded, 
have,  however,  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  either  Mr.  Gladstone  or 
I  must  have  entirely  misunderstood  Sir  George  Lewis's  meaning,  as 
his  book  appears  to  me  to  point  to  conclusions  altogether  opposed  to 
those  which  Mr.  Gladstone  regards  as  a  fair  application  of  the"  prin- 
ciples which  it  lays  down. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  account  of  the  matter,  as  I  understand  it,  is  as 
follows : 

His  general  object  is  to  l  extend  the  conclusions  of  Sir  George 
Lewis '  on  a  '  point  of  the  utmost  weight  affecting  not  the  frame 
of  his  argument,  but  its  application.' l,  To  effect  this  object  he  gives 
in  the  first  instance  a  short  account  of  Sir  George  Lewis's  position.2 
This  begins  with  a  reference  to  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book, 
the  general  result  of  which  is  somewhat  to  this  effect.  Sir  George 
Lewis  says  that  .authority  is  of  the  greatest  possible  use;  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  opinions  of  mankind  are  derived  merely 
from  authority  ;  that  men  become,  in  a  sense,  authorities  to  them- 
selves ;  that  certain_countries  only^are  entitled  '.to  -count  in  that 
consent  which  makes  up  authority  ; '  finally,  '  that  the  authority  of  the 
professors  of  any  science  is  trustworthy  in  proportion  as  the  points  of 
agreement  between  them  are  numerous,  and  the  points  of  difference 
few,  and  that  the  opposition  which  is  sometimes  made  between 
authority  and  reason  rests  on  a  confusion  of  thought.'  In  short,  the 
passages  of  Sir  George  Lewis's  first  three  chapters  which  have 
attracted  Mr.  Gladstone's  special  attention  are  those  which  give  to 
authority  the  highest  value  and  the  widest  scope.  Mr.  Gladstone 
then  proceeds  3  to  the  fourth  chapter,  which  treats  of  ( the  applica- 
bility of  the  principle  of  authority  to  questions  of  religion,'  and  after 
a  paraphrase  of  its  opening  passage,4  which  seems  to  me  not  to  be  a 

1  P.  3.  2  Pp.  4-6.  8  P.  7. 

4  P.  7.  It  seems  almost  an  impertinence  to  say  that  neither  this  nor  other 
passages  of  the  same  kind  in  this  article  arc  meant  to  impute  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
anything  which  could  be  called  a  misrepresentation  of  Sir  George  Lewis's  meaning  ; 
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correct  or  adequate  representation  of  the  original,  he  quotes  the 
observation : — '  This  description,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  reli- 
gion, or,  at  least,  is  only  applicable  to  it  within  certain  limits.' 
This  Mr.  Gladstone  regards5  as  equivalent  to  saying  that  'the  prin- 
ciple of  authority '  is  '  truly  applicable  to  the  subject  of  religion 
within  certain  limits.'  He  conceives  that  those  limits,  as  understood 
by  Sir  George  Lewis,  '  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  a  few  words  as 
follows : 

'  1.  The  consent  of  mankind  binds  us  in  reason  to  acknowledge  the  being  of  God. 
2.  The  consent  of  civilised  mankind  similarly  binds  us  to  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity.  3.  The  details  of  Christianity  are  contested  ;  but  in  doubtful  questions 
the  Church,  and  e.g.  the  Church  of  England  at  large  with  respect  to  its  own 
members,  is  more  competent  than  they  are  individually  ;  and  the  business  and  duty 
of  a  reasonable  man,  so  far  as  he  is  bound  to  have  an  opinion,  is  to  follow  the  best 
opinion.' 6 

Mr.  Gladstone  goes  on  to  say 7  that  he  does^  not  think  Sir  George 
Lewis  would  have  placed  the  obligation  implied  by  the  third  propo- 
sition on  a  level  in  point  of  stringency  with  that  of  the  two  former ; 
but  he  adds  that 

on  the  premisses  which  sustain  the  first  two  propositions  we  ought  to  widen  the 
conclusions  at  which  Lewis  has  arrived  ;  and  this  not  so  much  upon  ecclesiastical 
principles,  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  a  particular  Church  or  of  the  Church  at 
large,  qua  Church,  as  upon  philosophical  principles  in  deference  to  that  general 
sense  of  mankind  which  in  such  matters  is  entitled  to  claim  authority. 

Mr.  Gladstone  proceeds : 

I  take  my  departure,  however,  from  the  standing  ground  of  the  two  propositions, 
and  do  not  go  behind  them,  or  argue  with  such  as  contend,  in  opposition  to  Lewis, 
that  there  is  no  such  authority  of  consent  in  existence  with  respect  either  to  the 
existence  of  God  or  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Mr.  Gladstone  8  then  goeson  partly  to  assert,  and  partly  to  imply, 
that  whatever  authority  there  may  be  for  believing  in  the  existence 
of  God  is  an  authority  for  believing  in  the  goodness  of  God,  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  and  a  future  state  of  existence  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  state  of  reward  and  punishment  in  so  far  as  it 
will  show  the  connection  between  virtue  and  happiness,  vice  and 
misery,  more  distinctly  than  the  present  state  of  existence. 

As  for  Christianity,  Mr.  Gladstone  cautions  us,  towards  the  end 
of  his  article,9  against  allowing  so  general  a  term  to  become  a  blind 
'  which  on  the  one  hand  excludes  knowledge,  and  on  the  other  leaves 
us  imbued  with  the  notion  that  we  possess  it.' 

In  an  earlier  part  of  the  article  10  he  ascribes  to  Sir  George  Lewis 

but  the  habits  of  mind  of  that  eminent  author  and  his  eminent  commentator  are  so 
unlike  each  other  that  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  find  more  difficulty  in  reproducing 
Sir  George  Lewis's  views  than  might  have  been  expected. 

5  P.  8.  •  P.  9.  '  P.  9.  8  Pp.  9-10.  »  P.  15.  >•  P.  10. 
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'  the  proposition  that  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  is  required  of  us 
by  a  scientific  application  of  the  principle  of  authority.'  n  Elsewhere 
he  says  : 12  '  I  .  .  .  contend  that  this  Christianity  must  in  reason  be 
understood  to  include  a  doctrinal  as  well  as  a  moral  and  a  symbolical 
system ; '  and  from  explanations  extending  over  several  pages  13  it 
appears  that  he  includes  under  a  belief  in  *  Christianity '  in  general  a 
belief  in  '  1.  The  doctrine  of  Revelation.  2.  The  use  of  Sacraments. 
3.  The  Christian  Ethics.  4.  The  Creed.  5.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.' 

For  this  amount  of  religious  belief  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  I  understand 
him,  claims  what  he  calls,  in  reference  to  another  matter,  '  the  benefit 
of  the  scientific  principle  of  authority ; '  and  I  also  gather  that  he 
considers  that  in  so  doing  he  is  only  reducing  to  a  specific  form  the 
general  statements  of  Sir  George  Lewis  to  which  he  refers. 

As  to  more  detailed  applications  of  theology,  the  matter,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  opinion,  is  different.  Christians  differ  upon  these  sub- 
jects, but  each  Christian  body  is  an  authority,14 '  not  indeed  final,  but 
yet  real  and  weighty  for  those  who  belong  to  it.'  He  goes  indeed 
beyond  Christianity.  He  says  that  no  one  ought  to  depart, 

except  upon  serious  and  humble  examination,  as  well  as  clear  conviction,  from  the 
religion  they  have  been  brought  up  to  profess,  even  though  non-Christian,  for  it  is 
the  school  of  character  and  belief  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them,  even 
though  non-Christian,  and  even  while  I  follow  Lewis  in  urging  that  the  undivided 
authority  of  civilised  and  progressive  man  demands  of  us  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity. 

This,  as  I  understand  the  article,  is  a  fair  abstract  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's view  of  the  proper  way  of  applying  what  he  believes  to  be 
Sir  George  Lewis's  principles.  The  article  also  contains  some  further 
observations  of  his  own,  with  which  I  will  deal  separately.  But  I 
will  begin  by  stating  vhat  I  understand  to  be  Sir  George  Lewis's 
principle,  and  by  showing  how,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  affect  the 
question  of  religious  belief  if  fairly  applied  to  it. 

The  first  question  is,  what  did  Sir  George  Lewis  understand  by 
'  authority '  ?  for  the  whole  meaning  of  his  book  depends  upon  the 
definition  of  that  term.  A  distinct  explanation  upon  this  point  is 
given  in  these  words.15  He  says  : 

The  distinction  between  testimony,  argument,  and  authority  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  thus : 

In  questions  of  testimony  I  believe  a  matter  of  fact  because  the  witness 
believes  it  [?  says  he  perceived  it]. 

In  questions  of  argument  I  believe  the  conclusion  to  be  true  because  it  is  proved 
by  reasons  satisfactory  to  my  understanding. 

In  questions  of  authority  I  believe  a  matter  of  opinion  because  it  is  believed  by 
a  person  whom  I  consider  a  competent  judge  of  the  question. 

Fact  is  defined:16  'Anything  of  which  we  obtain  a  conviction 

«  P.  ]2.  12  P.  14.  1S  Pp.  10-13,  14-17. 

»«  P.  18.  "  P.  26.  16  P.  1. 
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from  our  internal   consciousness,  or  any  individual   event   or  phe- 
nomenon which  is  the  object  of  sensation.' 17 
4  Matter  of  opinion '  is  defined  thus :  18 

When  an  individual  fact  is  doubted  upon  reasonable  grounds,  its  existence 
becomes  matter  of  opinion. 

Matters  of  opinion,  not  being  disputed  questions  of  fact,  are  general  propositions 
or  theorems  relating  to  laws  of  nature  or  mind,  principles  and  rules  of  human 
conduct,  future  probabilities,  deductions  from  hypotheses,  and  the  like,  about  which 
a  doubt  may  reasonably  exist.  All  doubtful  questions,  whether  of  speculation  or 
practice,  are  matters  of  opinion. 

Putting  these  passages  together,  we  get  the  following  definition 
of  authority : — 

Authority  is  the  opinion  of  one  person  upon  a  doubtful  question 
of  fact,  speculation,  or  practice  accepted  by  another  person  as  a 
reason  for  believing  that  which  the  person  first  mentioned  believes  in 
relation  to  such  question. 

The  main  purport  of  Sir  George  Lewis's  book  is,  first,  to  assert  the 
proposition  that  all  men  have  to  believe  upon  authority  thus  defined 
in  reference  to  many  subjects,  if  they  have  any  opinions  at  all  about 
them ;  and  secondly,  to  investigate  the  conditions  which  make 
authority  trustworthy.  I  should  have  supposed  the  first  proposition  to 
be  self-evident  as  soon  as  its  terms  were  understood.  The  amount  of 
knowledge  or  opinion  which  anyone  derives  from  his  own  perceptions, 
or  from  inferences  drawn  from  them  by  his  own  reflections,  must  be 
almost  infinitesimal  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which  he  derives 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  what  Sir  George  Lewis  defines  as 
authority.  Nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  anyone  who  doubted  it. 

Hence  the  important  part  of  Sir  George  Lewis's  book  is  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  '  marks  of  sound  or  trustworthy  authority.' 19 

He  enters  upon  this  subject  in  his  third  chapter,  and  gives  the 
following  qualifications  as  being  those  which 

render  a  person  a  competent  authority  in  matters  of  opinion. 

The  first  qualification  is  that  a  person  should  have  devoted  much  study  and 
thought  to  the  subject-matter,  if  it  be  merely  speculative,  and  that  if  it  be  practical 
he  should  also  have  had  adequate  experience  respecting  it. 

Secondly,  his  mental  powers  must  be  equal  to  the  task  of  comprehending  the 
subject,  and  they  must  be  of  the  sort  fitted  to  it. 

Thirdly,  he  ought  to  be  exempt  as  far  as  possible  from  pereonal  interest  in  the 
matter;,  or,  if  he  be  not  exempt,  his  honesty  and  integrity  ought  to  be  such  as  to 
afford  a  reasonable  security  against  the  perversion  of  his  opinions  by  views  of  his 
individual  advantage. 

17  This  exactly  corresponds  to  the  definition  of  fact  given  in  the  Indian  Evidence 
Act,  s.  1  : 

'  "  Fact  "  means  and  includes  :  1.  Any  thing,  state  of  things,  or  relation  of  things 
capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses.  2.  Any  mental  condition  of  which  any 
person  is  conscious.' 

I  am  responsible  for  this  definition,  but  I  had  not  seen  Sir  George  Lewis's  book 
when  I  drew  it.  As  to  its  grounds,  see  my  Introduction  to  the  Indian  Evidence  Act, 
pp.  14-16.  18  Pp.  2-3.  »»  P.  27. 
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Each  of  these  qualifications  is  amplified  in  (I  must  say)  a  rather 
wearisome  way.  In  one  place  the  author  says  that  when  we  want  to 
know  who  is  a  competent  authority  on  any  subject  '  we  should  look 
out  for  a  man  able,  honest,  and  well  versed  in  the  subject ; ' 20  that  '  we 
must  be  assured  that  he  had  time  to  study  and  consider  the  subject, 
that  he  availed  himself  of  his  opportunity,  that  he  understood  what 
he  studied,  and  that  he  judged  correctly ; ' 21  and  I  do  not  see  that  the 
amplifications  spread  over  so  many  pages  add  much  to  this.  The 
chapter  contains  little  beyond  this  directly  relating  to  the  '  marks  of 
trustworthy  authority,'  but  it  concludes  with  some  observations  on  phy- 
sical science,  moral  science,  and  mock  sciences  respectively.  He  says  : 22 
'  There  is  a  prevailing  approach  to  agreement  in  the  sciences  founded 
_on  an  observation  of  outward  nature.'  *  In  the  moral  and  political 
sciences  there  is  a  less  general  consensus  than  in  the  physical.'  He 
then  proceeds  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  subject  of  mock 
sciences.  One  passage  in  this  chapter  deserves  particular  remark.23 
It  relates  to  the  question,  'What  countries  are  important  with 
reference  to  the  general  agreement  of  opinion ? '  'In  determining 
the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  any 
speculative  subject  it  would  be  absurd  to  take  barbarous  or  semi- 
civilised  communities  into  the  account.'  Amongst  such  com- 
munities he  reckons  all  savage  and  most  Oriental  nations ;  for 
'although  these  Oriental  nations  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
uncivilised  societies,  and  although  they  have,  at  different  periods,  made 
considerable  progress  in  literature  and  the  useful  arts,  yet  their 
progress  both  in  political  institutions  and  scientific  knowledge  has 
been  so  limited  as  to  place  them  on  a  low  intellectual  level.'  He  goes 
on  to  say 24  that  France,  Germany,  and  England  stand  at  the  head  of 
contemporary  science  and  literature ;  that  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  may  be  ranked  with 
them ;  but  that  Italy  and  Spain  must  be  placed  on  a  lower  level  on 
account  of  the  '  benumbing  influence  of  the  Inquisition  and  severe 
censorship  of  the  press,  reaching  uninterruptedly  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century.' 25 

The  effect  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Sir  George  Lewis's  work 
may  be  shortly  summed  up  as  follows : — The  fact  that  A.  holds  a 
given  opinion  may  be  a  reason  why  B.  should  hold  the  same  opinion 
without  further  inquiry  if  B.  has  reason  to  believe  that  A.  has  -devoted 
much  study  and  thought  to  the  subject,  that  A.'s  mental  powers  are 
equal  to  the  task  of  comprehending  the  subject,  and  are  fitted  for  it, 
and  that  A.  is  either  exempt  from  all  personal  interest  in  the  matter, 
or,  if  not  exempt,  is  so  honest  that  his  opinions  are  not  perverted  by 
views  of  his  own  advantage.  If  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  A.'s 
opinion  can  be  no  authority  for  B.'s. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  entitled,  'On  the  Applicability  of  the 
«>  P.  42.  *l  P.  41.  22  P.  44.  "  P.  59.  «  P.  60.  M  P.  61. 
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Principle  of  Authority  to  Questions  of  Keligion.'  The  expression 
*  principle  of  authority '  is  defined  to  mean  the  principle  of  adopting 
the  belief  of  others  on  matters  of  opinion  without  reference  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  belief  may  rest. 

The  chapter  begins  with  some  introductory  remarks,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  paraphrases  in  a  manner  which  I  have  already  observed 
appears  to  me  unsatisfactory.  This  is  so  important  a  point  that  I 
exhibit  the  two  passages  side  by  side  : 


SIB  GEOKGE  LEwis.26 

In  the  preceding  chapter  a  descrip- 
tion has  been  given  of  the  process  by 
which,  in  scientific  matters,  an  agreement 
of  the  competent  judges,  and  conse- 
quently a  body  of  trustworthy  authority, 
has  gradually  been  formed. 

In  each  subject  the  first  attempts  at 
a  scientific  treatment  are  crude,  imper- 
fect, and  alloyed  with  rash  hypotheses, 
and  there  is  much  hasty  induction  from 
single  facts  or  partial  phenomena. 
Numerous  discordant  opinions  thus 
arise,  and  there  are  rival  schools  and 
sects,  each  with  its  own  set  of  distinctive 
tenets.  But  by  degrees  some  s}rstem 
or  body  of  doctrine  acquires  the  ascend- 
ency— there  is  an  approach  to  agreement 
in  important  matters — a  progressive 
improvement,  a  gradual  advance  are 
visible — the  controversies  begin  to  turn 
chiefly  on  subordinate  points,  and  peculiar 
opinions  are  no  longer  handed  down  in 
schools  by  a  succession  of  masters  and 
disciples.  Certain  doctrines  cease  to 
predominate  in  certain  countries — they 
are  no  longer  hereditary  or  local,  but 
are  common  to  the  whole  scientific 
world.  They  are  difiused  by  the  force 
of  mere  evidence  and  demonstration 
acting  upon  the  reason  of  competent 
judges,  not  by  persecution,  or  reward, 
or  the  influence  of  the  civil  government. 
A  trustworthy  authority  is  thus  at 
length  formed  to  which  a  person  un- 
informed on  the  subject  may  reasonably 
defer,  satisfied  that  he  adopts  those 
opinions  which,  so  far  as  existing  re- 
searches and  reflection  have  gone,  are 
the  most  deserving  of  credit. 

This  description,  however,  is  not 
applicable  to  religion,  or  at  least  is  only 
applicable  to  it  within  certain  limits. 


ME.  GLADSTONE.27 

The  fourth  chapter  .  .  .  begins  with 
a  brief  description,  which  seems  to  be- 
long to  the  general  subject  and  there- 
fore to  all  of  the  earlier  chapters.  In  it 
he  shows  how  the  authority  of  which 
he  treats  is  not  that  of  individuals  only. 
Traditive  systems  grow  up  in  a  course 
of  generations,  and  by  collection,  purga- 
tion, adjustment,  and  enlargement  or 
advance,  acquire  those  kinds  and  degrees 
of  adhesion  according  to  which  '  a  trust- 
worthy authority  may  at  length  be 
formed,  to  which  a  person  uninformed 
on  the  subject  may  reasonably  defer.' 

He  proceeds : '  This  description,  how- 
ever, is  not  applicable  to  religion,  or  at 
least  is  only  applicable  to  it  within 
certain  limits. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  abridgment  of  Sir  George  Lewis  appears  to  me  not 
only  to  miss  the  point  of  the  matter  abridged,  but  to  add  to  it 
matter  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of  the  book.  Sir  George  Lewis 
does  not  say  or  suggest  that  the  mere  gradual  growth  of  '  traditive 
systems'  invests  them  with  'trustworthy  authority.'  I  shall  show 
immediately  that  he  elsewhere  says  exactly  the  opposite  in  regard  to 
the  schoolmen,  and  that  he  regards  the  authority  of  such  systems  as 
dependent  on  the  method  pursued  by  their  authors,  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  subject  to  which  they  refer.  Not  only,  however,  does  the  abridg- 
ment add  to  the  matter  abridged  something  not  contained  in  it,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  miss  the  point  of  what  it  does  contain.  As  I  read  it,  the 
passage  draws  a  contrast  between  the  history  of  the  growth  of  scientific 
and  the  growth  of  religious  opinion.  Sir  George  Lewis's  account  of  the 
growth  of  religious  opinion  is  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter. 
What  he  says  of  the  growth  of  science  is,  that  it  advances  from  dis- 
agreement to  agreement ;  that  the  agreement  is  in  important  matters, 
the  disagreement  on  subordinate  points ;  that  the  doctrines  common 
to  the  whole  scientific  world  are  diffused,  not  by  mere  tradition,  but 
'  by  the  force  of  mere  evidence  and  demonstration  acting  upon  the 
reason  of  competent  persons,'  and  also  not  by  persecution,  reward,  or 
the  influence  of  the  civil  government ;  and  that  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  the  authority  of  scientific  men  may  be  regarded  as  trustworthy. 
He  next  proceeds  to  show  that  this  description  is  not  applicable  to 
religion,  or  at  least  only  within  certain  limits.  He  says  that  all 
mankind,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  have  agreed  in  recognising 
some  form  of  religious  belief,  and  that  the  argument  of  the  consent 
of  nations  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  belief  in  a  Divine  Power ; 
and  he  gives  some  quotations  in  support  of  this  opinion.  He  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  all  the  civilised  nations  of  the  present  world, 
together  with  their  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  agree  in  accept 
ing  some  form  of  the  Christian  religion. 

These  passages  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  equivalent  to 
the  assertion  of  two  principles — namely,28  first,  that  the  consent  of 
mankind  binds  us  in  reason  to  acknowledge  the  belief  in  God; 
secondly,  the  consent  of  civilised  man  similarly  binds  us  to  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity.  On  the  next  page 29  Mr.  Gladstone 
speaks  of '  the  proposition  of  Sir  George  Lewis  that  the  acceptance 
of  Christianity  is  required  of  us  by  a  scientific  application  of  the 
principle  of  authority.' 

It  seems  to  me,  upon  comparing  together  the  different  parts  of 
Sir  George  Lewis's  work,  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  this :  The  two 
passages  quoted  from  Sir  George  Lewis  by  Mr.  Gladstone  do  not  state 
in  terms  the  propositions  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  considers  them  to 
be  equivalent,  but  they  do  hint  at  and  suggest  them.  They  are, 
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however,  if  taken  as  asserting  what  they  suggest,  inconsistent  with 
the  general  spirit  of  the  book,  and  with  many  other  passages  con- 
tained in  it.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  to  follow  Sir  George 
Lewis,  he  ought  to  reject  or  at  least  to  qualify  these  passages,  instead 
of  extending  them  to  other  subjects  than  those  to  which  their  author 
in  terms  applied  them. 

In  order  to  show  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  many  passages 
in  Sir  George  Lewis's  book  which  are  not  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
After  saying30  that  all  nations  have  agreed  in '  the  existence  of  a  Divine 
Power,  superhuman  and  imperceptible  to  our  senses,'  and  that  all  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  modern  world  agree  '  in  recognising  some 
form  of  the  Christian  religion,'  he  says 31  that  no  such  agreement  has 
existed  throughout  Christendom  with  respect  to  any  particular  form 
of  Christianity  ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  state  the  causes  which  have 
conspired  to  prevent  it.  They  are  as  follows : 

The  Christian  religion  first  assumed  a  dogmatic  form  in  the  hands  of  the  later 
Greeks,  who  had  received  from  their  ancestors  the  inheritance  of  a  subtle,  refined, 
and  ahstruse  metaphysical  philosophy.  This  instrument  of  reasoning  and  exposition 
they  applied  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  particularly  its  more  mysterious  portions. 

At  a  later  time  the  Christian  theology,  now  reduced  to  a  more  systematic  form, 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen,  and  was  treated  in  the  spirit  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy.  Afterwards  the  Reformation  awakened  new  controversies, 
or  gave  increased  importance  to  old  ones. 

These,  combined  with  other  questions,  have  served  to  divide  Christians  into 
numerous  churches  and  sects,  and  to  keep  up  continual  controversies  between  their 
respective  advocates.32 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  general  reason  for  the  interminable 
character  of  religious  controversy,  and  the  differences  to  which  the 
interpretation  of  the  Christian  records  has  given  rise : 

It  is  that  religion,  as  such,  is  conversant  with  matters  which  are  neither  the 
subjects  of  consciousness  or  intuition,  nor  within  the  range  of  the  senses.  This  is 
necessarily  the  case  with  all  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Deity  and  his 
attributes  and  the  state  of  human  existence  after  death.  Upon  these  subjects  we 
have  no  experience,  derived  either  from  internal  consciousness  or  external  sensation, 
to  guide  us,  and  accordingly  not  only  the  abstract  reasonings  of  natural  religion, 
but  the  interpretation  of  the  records  of  revealed  religion,  give  rise  to  questions  for 
the  settlement  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  decisive  rule  of  judgment.33 

'  Difficult,'  I  think,  is  merely  a  euphemism  for  '  impossible,'  for  in 
no  part  of  the  book  is  any  method  of  removing  the  difficulty  suggested 
or  even  hinted  at. 

He  goes  on  to  say  : M 

Owing  to  the  operation  of  these  causes  the  various  Christian  bodies  continue  to 
exist  side  by  side  with  each  other,  and  show  little  or  no  tendency  to  coalesce 
into  a  common  belief,  or  recognise  a  common  organ  of  religious  truth ; 
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and  he  says : 

Opinions  on  scientific  matters,  although  they  may  spring  from  different  sources, 
and  follow  for  a  time  distinct  courses,  at  last  flow  together  into  one  main  stream ; 
whereas  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  several  Christian  Churches  not  only  spring 
from  different  sources,  but  continue  to  run  in  different  channels. 

He  proceeds : 35 

We  may  discern  a  certain  analogy  between  the  perpetuation  of  a  particular 
form  of  Christianity  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  particular  language.  Both  belong 
to  a  class,  of  which  the  forms  are  various,  but  each  variety  having  once  arisen  is 
unchanging,  and  when  adopted  by  a  nation  remains. 

He  contrasts  the  diversity  of  Christian  creeds  with  the  '  nearly 
uniform  standard  of  morality  which  prevails  throughout  the  world.' 36 
He  observes  that — 

Scientific  opinions  follow  a  certain  law  of  progressive  development.  While 
error  is  gradually  diminished,  truth  is  established  by  a  continually  enlarging  con- 
sensus, like  the  successive  circles  made  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Opinion, 
however,  in  the  several  Christian  Churches,  on  the  subject  of  their  distinctive  tenets, 
is  rather  variable  than  progressive.  It  oscillates  backwards  and  forwards,  but  does 
not  tend  to  a  joint  action  or  a  common  centre.37 

He  enlarges  at  considerable  length  upon  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  obtain  agreement  in  matters  of  religious  opinion.38  He 
explicitly  states  that  such  an  agreement  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  important.39 

He  declares  that  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  reconcile 
existing  differences  are  sincere ;  he  also  declares  that  they  have  abso- 
lutely failed.40 

He  says : 41  r^nl 

There  is  no  consent  of  competent  judges  over  the  civilised  world.  Inconsistent 
'and  opposite  forms  of  Christianity  continue  to  exist  side  by  side.  There  is  not  any 
general  agreement  among  divines  of  different  Churches,  as  there  is  among  men  of 
science,  as  to  their  respective  subjects  in  different  countries,  and  scarcely  even  any 
tendency  to  such  agreement.  Attempts  at  mutual  conversion  on  a  large  scale 
entirely  fail,  while  those  which  are  limited  in  their  numbers  give  rise  to  questions 
as  to  the  motives  of  the  converts,  and  add  but  little  strength  to  the  Church  which 
receives  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  misrepresent  the  view  which  Sir  Greorge 
Lewis  partly  suggests  and  partly  expresses  upon  the  whole  of  this 
subject  by  summing  it  up  as  follows. 

The  opinions  of  scientific  men  tend  to  converge,  and  the  opinions 
of  theologians  tend  to  diverge,  because  the  subject-matter  to  which 
the  opinions  of  scientific  men  relate  is  one  upon  which,  we  can 
exercise  our  senses,  and  on  which  a  practically  inexhaustible  amount 
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of  evidence  is  accessible  to  a  diligent  observer,  whereas  the  subject- 
matter  of  theological  speculation  is  one  in  which  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity either  of  exercising  our  senses  or  of  collecting  information 
from  those  who  have  been  able  to  exercise  their  senses.  Therefore 
the  differences  between  the  opinions  formed  upon  these  subjects  by 
inquirers  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  candid  and  laborious  are  dif- 
ferences inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

Other  parts  of  the  book  seem  to  me  to  show  that  this  must  have 
been  Sir  George  Lewis's  view  upon  the  subject.42 

The  sixth  chapter,  which  relates  to  the  number  of  persons  com- 
petent to  guide  opinion  upon  any  subject  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  states  in  many  places 43  that  the 
number  of  such  persons  is  exceedingly  small,  that  opinions  are  to  be 
weighed  and  not  counted,  and  that  the  weight  of  any  person's  opinion 
upon  any  subject  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  original  study 
which  he  has  given  to  it,  and  upon  the  degree  of  his  aptitude  for 
that  study.  It  refers  to  cases  in  which  systems  of  opinion  obviously 
false  obtained  a  very  general  currency ;  as,  for  instance,  '  The  belief 
in  astrology  and  other  mock  sciences  of  divination,  in  the  ominous 
nature  of  eclipses  and  comets,  as  well  as  in  witchcraft,  sorcery,  and 
magic,  prevailed  in  Europe  for  many  centuries.' 44 

This  view  is  summed  up  in  the  following  remarkable  passage : 

So  great  is  the  influence  of  authority  in  matters  of  opinion,  that  the  extensive 
diffusion  of  any  belief  does  not  prove  that  numerous  persons  have  examined  the 
question  upon  its  own  merits,  and  have  founded  their  conclusion  upon  an  independent 
investigation  of  the  evidence.  An  opinion  may  be  held  by  a  large  number  of 
persons,  but  they  may  all  have  been  misled  by  some  erroneous  authority —they 
may  have  all  mechanically  followed  the  same  blind  guide — so  that  their  number 
has  in  fact  no  weight,  and  they  are  no  more  entitled  to  reckon  as  independent . 
witnesses  than  the  successive  compilers  who  transcribe  an  historical  error  are 
entitled  to  reckon  as  independent  witnesses.45 

The  ninth  chapter  relates  to  the  propagation  of  sound  opinions 
by  the  creation  of  a  trustworthy  authority,  and  this  may  deserve 
some  further  attention.  ;j^j 

Sir  George  Lewis  refers  to  four  kinds  of  bodies  by  which  sound 
opinion  may  be  diffused.46  These  are  the  civil  government  of  a 
country ;  the  heads  of  an  Established  Church  and  other  Churches  or 
religious  bodies ;  subordinate  associations  for  political,  scientific, 
literary,  and  other  purposes  (including  universities  and  places  of 
learning) ;  and  lastly,  the  press. 

42  The  fifth  chapter,  which  relates  to  the  utility  and  province  of  authority,  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  throw  much  light  upon  this  particular  question.  I  may  say  the 
same  of  the  seventh  ('  On  the  Applicability  of  the  Principle  of  Authority  to  the 
Decisions  of  Political  Bodies  ')  and  of  the  eighth  ('  On  the  Relation  of  the  Principle 
of  Authority  to  the  Democratic  Principle  '). 
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After  investigating  the  subject  at  great  length,47  Sir  George 
Lewis  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  a  government  can  do  nothing 
directly,  and  not  much  indirectly,  towards  the  diffusion  of  sound 
opinions.  With  regard  to  Churches,  he  says  48  that  they  do  in  fact 
exercise  an  important  influence  by  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Christian  ministry  or  priesthood  and  stamping  them 
with  the  public  character  of  the  Christian  profession ;  but  he  also 
observes  that  the  authority  of  the  heads  and  doctors  of  each  Church  is 
confined  to  the  members  of  their  own  communion,  and  does  not 
pervade  all  Christendom — a  statement  which  I  imagine  to  be  a  state- 
ment of  fact  and  not  a  statement  of  what,  in  Sir  Ofeorge  Lewis's 
opinion,  ought  to  exist. 

He  then  enters  at  considerable  length 49  into  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  scientific  and  literary  associations,  and  of  the  periodical 
press.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  summed  up  in  the  following  short 
statement :  ^ 

With  respect  to  public  instruction,  whether  it  be  controlled  by  learned  bodies, 
or  Churches,  or  voluntary  associations,  the  cardinal  maxim  is  that,  as  all  men  cannot 
be  judges  of  all  things,  the  learner  should  be  instructed  in  the  conclusions  and 
results  at  which  the  most  eminent  authorities  in  each  department  of  knowledge 
have  arrived,  and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  furnished  with  an  instrument  for 
testing  the  soundness  of  the  method  which  each  original  inquirer  may  employ. 

The  concluding  chapter  relates  to  the  abuses  of  the  principle  of 
authority.  It  contains  a  second  definition  of  the  word,  which,  how- 
ever, substantially  agrees  with  the  definition  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book :  *  By  authority  we  have  in  this  essay  understood,  in 
conformity  with  general  usage,  the  influence  which  determines  the 
belief  without  the  comprehension  of  the  proof.'  But  a  more  re- 
markable passage  is  one  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  school- 
men and  their  method : 51 

The  scientific  student,  who  servilely  follows  a  beaten  track,  does  not  necessarily 
accept  opinions  upon  the  mere  credit  of  his  master,  and  without  understanding  the 
evidence  on  which  they  rest.  He  may,  on  the  contrary,  have  gone  through  all  the 
reasonings  propounded  by  his  guide — may  have  perused  and  re-perused  all  his 
writings — have  annotated  select  portions  of  them,  interpreting  the  obscure  and 
illustrating  the  concise  passages — and  reproduced  his  doctrines  in  compends  and 
epitomes.  He  may  be  a  slavish  follower,  but  a  slave  both  voluntarily  and  upon 
conviction.  Now  the  revolution  in  philosophy  which  is  represented  by  the  name 
of  Bacon  must  be  considered  mainly  as  a  change  of  scientific  method,  and  the 
subsequent  substitution  of  a  set  of  sound  doctrines,  of  which  the  proof  was  under- 
stood, for  a  set  of  unsound  doctrines  of  which  the  proof  was  equally  understood. 

The  schoolmen  repeated  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  as  a  system  of  deductive 
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science,  not  as  a  series  of  axioms.  In  truth  the  schoolmen  adopted  the  physical 
tenets  of  Aristotle  as  a  modern  astronomer  adopts  the  Principia  of  Newton  ;  they 
studied  the  system,  understood  the  proofs,  and  assented  to  the  conclusions.  Men 
such  as  Thomas  Aquinas'  cannot  be  charged  with  a  tame  and  sluggish  acquiescence 
in  conclusions  without  troubling  themselves  to  examine  their  connection  with  the 
premisses.  The  error  of  the  schoolmen,  in  fact,  consisted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
defective  scientific  method — in  the  uninquiring  acceptance  of  first  principles  false, 
indistinct,  and  unverified — and  in  reasoning  deductively  from  propositions  whose 
truth  had  not  been  established  by  the  proper  preliminary  process.  They  received 
Aristotelic  treatises  as  the  sum  of  a  perfect  philosophical  system,  not  as  the 
provisional  researches  of  a  progressive  science. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  work  occur  the  following  characteristic 
words  : — '  The  most  important  general  formula  which  appears  de- 
ducible  from  this  inquiry  is,  that  one  of  the  main  elements  of  civili- 
sation is  iveU-placed  confidence.' 52 

This  rather  commonplace  sentiment  is  developed  at  length  in  three 
pages  and  a  half,  to  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any 
further  reference,  and  with  which  the  book  concludes. 

I  have  now,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  given  a  full  abstract 
of  the  contents  of  that  part  of  Sir  George  Lewis's  book  which  bears 
upon  this  subject,  and  I  proceed  to  consider  how  far  that  work  war- 
rants either  Mr.  Gladstone's  account  of  its  contents  or  the  extension 
which  he  proposes  to  give  to  what  he  alleges  to  be  its  principles. 
The  questions  suggested  by  it  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Did  Sir  George  Lewis  mean  to  assert  the  propositions  ascribed 
to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ? 

2.  Whether  he  did  or  not,  are  they  consistent  with  the  rest  of 
his  book  ? 

3.  In  any  case  ought  they  to  be  extended  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  ? 

The  question  whether  Sir  George  Lewis  meant  to  assert  the  pro- 
positions ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  free  from  difficulty. 
He  no  doubt  says  that  all  nations  have  agreed  *  in  the  substantial 
recognition  of  a  JDivine  Power,  superhuman  and  imperceptible  by  our 
senses,'  and  that  all  civilised  nations  *  have  agreed  in  recognising 
some  form  of  the  Christian  religion.'  But  he  does  not  express  in  terms 
the  conviction  ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  this  consent 
binds  us  in  reason  to  the  belief  of  those  doctrines.  He  simply  states 
facts,  or  what  he  alleges  to  be  such.  It  may  be  said  that  he  dwells 
upon  and  illustrates  these  alleged  facts  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  other  purpose  he  could  have  had  in  view  than 
that  of  suggesting  to  his  readers  what  most  of  them  would  regard  as 
the  natural  inferences ;  and  I  think  there  is  great  force  in  this  observa- 
tion. It  ought,  however,  to  be  accompanied  by  another.  The  consent 
of  mankind  may  be  one  step  towards  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
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God,  and  the  consent  of  civilised  mankind  one  step  towards  the  con- 
clusion that  some  form  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  that  some  parts 
of  it,  are  true,  without  our  '  being  bound  in  reason  to  acknowledge ' 
these  doctrines  to  be  true  solely  because  of  that  consent.  Belief  in 
such  conclusions  must  rest  upon  various  considerations ;  and  my  own 
conjecture  would  be  that  Sir  George  Lewis  meant  no  more  than  that 
the  consents  referred  to  did  in  fact  exist,  and  that  they  were,  as  far 
as  they  went,  and  to  some  extent,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  assented  to.  I  also  think  that,  in  dealing  with  a  subject 
on  which  people  feel  so  intensely,  he  may  not  unnaturally  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  upon  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  entitled  to 
put  a  wider  construction  than  they  were  intended  by  their  author  to 
bear.  The  matter,  however,  is  one  of  little  importance.  More 
interest  attaches  to  the  question  whether  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  of  Sir 
George  Lewis's  meaning  is  or  is  not  consistent  with  the  rest  of  Sir 
George  Lewis's  book.  Upon  this  I  own  I  can  feel  no  doubt  what- 
ever. 

If  Sir  George  Lewis  really  meant  to  say  that  '  the  consent  of  man- 
kind binds  us  in  reason  to  acknowledge  the  being  of  God,'  and  that 
*  the  consent  of  civilised  mankind  similarly  binds  us  to  the  acceptance 
of  Christianity,'  he  might  at  once  be  confronted  with  nearly  every 
passage  which  I  have  quoted  from  his  book.  The  qualifications  of  a 
trustworthy  authority  are,  according  to  him,  that  a  man  should 
have  devoted  much  study  and  thought  to  the  subject-matter  on 
which  he  is  to  be  an  authority,  that  he  should  have  mental  power 
adequate  to  the  task  of  comprehending  the  subject,  and  of  the  sort 
fitted  to  it,  and  that  he  should  be  exempt  from  all  personal  interest  in 
the  question,  or  so  constituted  as  to  be  superior  to  the  influence  of  any 
interest  he  may  have.  How  many  people  can  be  said  to  fulfil  any 
one  of  these  conditions  with  regard  either  to  the  existence  of  God 
or  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  The  number  of  persons 
who  have  '  devoted  much  study  and  thought  to '  either  subject  is 
small.  The  conclusions  at  which  those  few  persons  have  arrived 
differ  irreconcilably.  They  have  proceeded  by  different  methods 
and  started  from  inconsistent  assumptions.  Suppose  we  say  that 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  St.  Paul,  Seneca,  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Hume,  Kant,  Paley,  and  De  Maistre  all 
believed  in  God,  can  any  person  who  has  the  commonest  acquaintance 
with  their  writings  draw  any  inference  whatever  from  the  fact  ?  The 
Gods  of  Spinoza  and  Hume,  for  instance,  have  little  resemblance  to 
each  other,  and  the  words  '  believe '  and  *  in '  also  have  different 
meanings  in  respect  to  many  of  these  eminent  men. 

Moreover,  Sir  George  Lewis  carefully  limits  his  assertion  as  to  the 
agreement  of  all  nations  on  this  point  to  the  recognition  of  a  '  Divine 
Power,  superhuman  and  imperceptible  by  our  senses ; '  and  he  says  on 
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p.  72  that  *  all  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Deity  and  his 
attributes '  fall  beyond  the  range  of  consciousness,  intuition,  and  the 
senses.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  a  '  consent  of  nations '  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  superhuman  imperceptible  Being,  coupled  with 
interminable  controversies  on  every  question  connected  with  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  that  Being,  is  there  really  any  consent  at 
all?  Three  people  agree  that  they  distinctly  saw  something  at  a 
given  time  and  place.  One  says  it  was  a  man,  one  that  it  was  a 
horse,  one  that  it  was  a  bird.  In  what  do  they  agree  ?  Is  not  this 
exactly  the  case  of  three  persons  believing  respectively  in  the 
Trinity,  Allah,  and  Nirvana?  Each  believes  in  a  'Divine  Power, 
superhuman  and  imperceptible  by  the  senses '  (at  least,  if  the 
Buddhist  does  not,  Sir  George  Lewis's  statement  is  incorrect  as  to 
probably  a  third  of  the  human  race),  but  each  belief  excludes  the 
other  two. 

Look  again  at  Christianity.  Paley,  John  Wesley,  and  De  Maistre 
all  '  devoted  much  thought '  to  the  subject,  and  were  all  Christians, 
but  their  views  of  things  human  and  divine,  their  ways  of  looking 
at  life,  their  methods  of  thinking,  their  fundamental  assumptions 
differed  utterly.  They  were  all  Christians,  as  red,  green,  and  orange 
are  all  colours ;  and  to  say  that  they  agreed  in  any  definite  system 
is  like  saying  that  as  red,  green,  and  orange  are  all  colours,  they 
resemble  each  other. 

The  qualification,  therefore,  of  having  '  devoted  much  study  and 
thought '  to  the  subject  of  religion  is  possessed  by  very  few  persons, 
and  those  who  possess  it  disagree  often  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
study  and  thought  which  they  bestow  on  the  subject. 

The  second  qualification  for  an  authority  is  that  the  person  who  is 
to  be  taken  as  such  should  '  have  mental  power  adequate  to  the  task 
of  comprehending  the  subject,  and  of  the  sort  fitted  to  it.'  Surely 
the  great  question  of  the  present  day,  the  one  upon  which  all  religious 
controversies  hang,  is  whether  any  human  being  whatever  has  either 
the  faculties  necessary  for  such  inquiries,  or  the  material  upon  which  to 
exercise  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  Sir  George  Lewis's  principles  show  that  no 
one's  opinion  can  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  any  subject  unless  he 
possesses  qualifications  which,  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  God  and 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  are  obviously  possessed  by  very  few  persons, 
and  which  are-  frequently  alleged  not  to  be  accessible  to  any  person 
whatever.  How,  then,  can  any  one  say  that  Sir  George  Lewis  thought, 
or  at  least  that  he  was  consistent  in  thinking,  that  the  general  consent 
of  mankind  or  of  civilised  nations  on  these  subjects  had  any  weight 
whatever  ?  Whoever  seeks  to  extend  Sir  George  Lewis's  principles 
to  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christian  theology,  is  bound  to  remember 
that  by  Sir  George  Lewis's  rule  no  man  could  be  a  competent  autho- 
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rity  as  to  the  doctrine,  e.g.,  of  the  Trinity  unless  '  his  mental  powers 
were  equal  to  the  task  of  comprehending  the  subject,'  and  were  '  of 
the  sort  fitted  to  it.'  He  is  also  bound  to  show  what  class  of  persons 
fulfil  this  condition,  and  how  those  who  rely  upon  the  authority  of 
such  persons  may  be  assured  that  they  fulfil  it. 

The  third  qualification  for  authority  is  that  the  authoritative 
person  should  be  disinterested,  or  superior  to  interest.  Who,  having 
devoted  much  time  to  the  subject,  and  having  a  mind  capable  of 
comprehending  it,  is  otherwise  than  deeply  interested  in  the  questions 
of  the  existence  of  God  and  the  truth  of  Christianity  ?  Two  illustra- 
tions are  as  good  as  a  thousand.  Bossuet  and  Voltaire  each  lived  to 
a  great  age,  each  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  these  subjects, 
each  was  a  man  of  immense  and  varied  knowledge,  each  was  the 
greatest  master  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  his  own  time  and  country, 
each  believed  most  sincerely  in  a  God  (though  not  in  the  same 
God) ;  but  to  ascribe  impartiality  to  either  would  be  like  ascribing 
impartiality  in  the  conduct  of  a  great  war  to  the  generals  of  the 
opposing  armies.  Impartiality,  in  the  sense  of  indifference  as  to  the 
result  of  inquiry,  is  unattainable  in  regard  to  matters  which  stir  the 
deepest  and  strongest  passions  of  human  nature.  Everyone  is  an 
advocate,  and  the  most  dexterous  and  artful  of  all  are  those  who  look 
most  like  judges.  Butler's  writings,  for  instance,  form  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  arguments  ever  framed  by  man  in  defence  of  any 
cause,  and  no  one  can  read  them  carefully  without  seeing  that  their 
intense  gravity,  and  studied  calmness,  and  moderation  of  statement 
add  much  to  the  impression  which  they  produce. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  authority  of  which  Sir  George  Lewis 
speaks  in  the  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  '  consent  of 
nations,'  and  that  the  qualifications  to  which  I  have  referred  are 
those  which  he  requires  of  individuals.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  whole  of  his  sixth  chapter  goes  to  show  that  '  the  consent 
of  nations '  can  have  no  authority  at  all  upon  any  subject  whatever ; 
and  this  certainly  makes  it  surprising  that  Sir  George  Lewis  should 
have  written  the  passages  in  question.  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  man  who  wrote  of  the  '  consent  of  mankind '  in  terms  which 
could  render  it  possible  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  suppose  that  he  thought 
that  it  '  bound  us  in  reason '  to  believe  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
religion,  could  devote  a  whole  chapter  of  his  book  to  proving  that 
*  the  men  of  special  information  and  experience,  combined  with  the 
proper  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications,  are  the  competent  judges 
on  each  branch  of  knowledge ; ' 53  that '  the  opinion  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people,  taken  as  a  standard  of  truth  and  rectitude,  is  unworthy  of 
consideration,  and  destitute  of  weight  and  authority ; '  and  that 
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1  this  is  equally  the  case  whether  the  multitude  agrees  in  opinion 
with  the  competent  judges,  or  disagrees  with  them.' 54 

Taking  all  these  matters  into  consideration,  and  referring  to  the 
other  passages  already  quoted,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  two  remarks 
on  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  article  depends  were  either  not  intended 
to  bear  the  construction  put  upon  them  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  or,  if  they 
were,  are  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  the  book. 

The  last  question  is  whether  these  principles  ought  to  be  extended 
to  the  other  subjects  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  question 
divides  itself  into  two  parts. 

1.  If  Sir  George  Lewis  had  thought  what,  in  my  opinion,  he  did 
not  think,  would  he  have  thought  something  else  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone admits  he  did  not  say  ? 

2.  Leaving  Sir  George  Lewis  out  of  the  question,  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's theory  true  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  is  too  special  and  hypothetical  to  have 
much  interest,  but  I  may  just  observe  that  whatever  Sir  George  Lewis's 
views  may  have  been  as  to  the  authority  of  the  consent  of  mankind 
in  general,  or  civilised  nations  in  general,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not 
think  that  any  trustworthy  authority  could  be  produced  in  favour 
of  the  doctrines  specified  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  do  not  say  or  think 
that  he  denied  the  truth  of  these  doctrines,  or  the  possibility  of 
proving  them  by  argument  (which  he  expressly  distinguishes  from 
authority  and  evidence  55),  but  I  think  he  did  deny  that  they  could 
be  proved  by  authority.  I  also  think  that  several  of  the  passages 
already  referred  to,  and  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  religious  inquiries  and  to  the  methods  by  which  Christian 
theology  was  elaborated,  show  that  he  held  views  hard  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  belief  that  any  trustworthy  authority  at  all  on  such 
subjects  can  be  found. 

The  whole  gist  of  his  book  is  that  the  opinions  of  experts  only  are 
entitled  to  weight.  The  latter  part  of  the  fourth  chapter  consists  of 
an  elaborate  proof  that  no  general  agreement  of  opinion  prevails,  or 
can  be  expected  to  prevail,  about  these  doctrines  amongst  theological 
experts.  In  p.  70  he  ascribes  the  origin  of  Christian  theology,  '  par- 
ticularly in  its  more  mysterious  portions,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,'  &c.,  to  the  '  subtle,  refined,  and  abstruse  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy '  of  '  the  later  Greeks,'  revised  and  remodelled  by  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  which,  he  says  elsewhere,56  was  *  a  set  of  unsound  doctrines,' 
the  unsoundness  being  due  to  '  the  adoption  of  a  defective  scientific 
method,'  to  '  the  uninquiring  acceptance  of  first  principles,  false, 
indistinct,  and  unverified,'  and  to  '  reasoning  deductively  from  pro- 
positions whose  truth  had  not  been  established  by  proper  preliminary 
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processes/  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  fourth  chapter  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  following  remark  :  57 — '  Opinions  on  scientific  matters, 
although  they  may  spring  from  different  sources  and  follow  for  a 
time  distinct  courses,  at  last  flow  together  into  one  main  stream, 
whereas  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  several  Christian  Churches  not 
only  spring  from  different  sources,  but  continue  to  run  in  different 
channels.' 

At  pp.  82-83  he  comments  on  the  rule  of  quod  semper,  &c., 
showing  not  merely,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  that  it  '  is  incapable  of  a 
strictly  literal  application,'  but  that  it  involves  a  petitio  principii 
whenever  it  is  applied  as  a  rule  at  all.  '  If,'  he  says,  '  we  call  certain 
sects  heretical  and  schismatical,  and  thus  eliminate  them  from  the 
aggregate  body  whose  consent  constitutes  authority,  then  our  reasoning 
proceeds  in  a  circle.  We  begin  by  assuming  as.  solved  the  very 
problem  of  which  we  are  seeking  the  solution.'  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  page  he  expressly  applies  this  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
It  is,  however,  so  very  difficult  and  so  uninteresting  to  inquire  into  the 
question  what  inferences  a  man  would  have  drawn  from  premisses 
which  the  inquirer  does  not  believe  him  to  have  held,  that  I  shall  not 
proceed  with  the  discussion. 

The  really  interesting  question  is  as  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's theory  independently  of  the  views  of  Sir  George  Lewis. 

Upon  this  point  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  far  I  agree  or  disagree 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  because  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  conclusion.  The  language  in  which,  following  Sir  George  Lewis, 
he  expresses  his  views,  appears  to  me  unsuitable  to  the  subject  for 
various  reasons,  and  I  think  the  most  convenient  plan  will  be  to  state 
my  own  views  upon  it.  In  the  first  place  the  word  *  authority '  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  unfortunate,  misleading,  unnecessary  word.  Unfortu- 
nate, because  it  has  a  great  variety  of  meanings.  Misleading,  be- 
cause it  is  associated  with  the  exercise  of  authority  in  the  sense  of 
coercive  power.  Unnecessary,  because  it  expresses  nothing  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  a  way  liable  to  no  objection  at  all — by  a 
word  of  which  the  meaning  is  (for  this  purpose  at  least)  unequivocal. 
Authority,  as  understood  by  Sir  George  Lewis,  is  a  name  for  a 
particular  kind  of  evidence.  The  ( principle  of  authority,'  he  says,58 
4  means  the  principle  of  adopting  the  belief  of  others  on  a  matter  of 
opinion  without  reference  to  the  particular  grounds  on  which  that 
belief  may  rest.'  The  second  definition,  given  near  the  end  of  the 
book,59  is  to  the  same  effect :  '  The  influence  which  determines  the 
belief  without  a  comprehension  of  the  proof.'  As  I  have  put  it 
above,  A.  is  an  authority  to  B.,  if  from  the  fact  that  A.  holds  a  given 
opinion  B.  draws  the  inference  that  that  opinion  is  true. 

Authority,  in  short,  is   only  another   name  for  the  evidence   of 
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experts ;  and  Sir  Greorge  Lewis's  book  might  well  have  been  entitled 
'  An  Essay  on  the  extent  to  which  our  opinions  depend  on  the 
evidence  of  experts,  and  on  the  conditions  which  render  such  evidence 
trustworthy.' 

If  such  an  inquiry  is  to  be  extended  to  the  subjects  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  question  suggested,  though  I  can  hardly  say  it 
is  actually  discussed  by  him,  would  have  to  be  stated  in  some  such 
form  as  this :  What  inference  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  that 
certain  forms  of  religious  belief  have  been  and  are  widely  diffused, 
and  are  maintained  and  taught  with  various  degrees  of  energy  by 
numerous  organised  bodies  of  men,  principally  clergymen,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  ?     In  other  words,  to  what  sort  of  weight  is  the 
evidence  of  theological  experts  entitled  when  they  assert  the  truth  of 
theological  propositions  ?     The  general  answer  to  this  question  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  that  their  evidence  is  like  the  evidence  of  all  other 
experts.     An  expert  is  a  man  who,  having  given  a  greater  amount  of 
study  than  his  neighbours  to  some  particular  branch  of  knowledge,  is 
specially  acquainted  with  its  practical  application  to  matters  of  de- 
tail, and  whose  opinion  upon  such  details  is  therefore  more  likely  to 
be  right  than  the  opinion  of  common  persons.     In  order,  however, 
that  his  opinion  may  have  any  weight  whatever,  those  to  whom  it  is 
communicated  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
subject,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  the  expert  proceeds.     To  an 
educated  man  the  assertion  of  an  astronomer  that  on  such  a  day  there 
will  be  a  transit  of  Venus  is  weighty  evidence,  while  the  assertion  of 
an  astrologer  that  on  such  a  day  an  eminent  person  will  be  born  or 
die  is  a  mere  impertinence.      To  an  utterly  ignorant  person  each 
assertion  will  appear  to  stand  on  the  same  footing.     This  is  because 
the  educated  man  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  principles  on  which 
the  science  of  astronomy  rests,  and  probably  about  the  methods  by 
which  astronomers  arrive  at  their  conclusions,  whilst  he  is  also  aware 
that  astrology  rests  upon  no  assignable  principles  at  all.    Even  if  he 
knows  nothing  else,  he  knows  that  both  sets  of  predictions  are  con- 
tinually made,  and  that  the  one  set  are  constantly  verified,  and  the 
other  as  constantly  falsified,  by  the  event.     The  exercise  of  a  very 
moderate  amount   of  curiosity  and  intelligence  will  enable  him  to 
understand  the  reasons  of  this  difference,  and  he  will  thus  give  an 
assent  to  the  detailed  assertions  of  the  astronomer  which  he  denies 
to   the   detailed   assertions   of  the   astrologer,   though   each   set   of 
details  are  equally  unintelligible  to  him. 

The  utterly  ignorant  man,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  only  that 
one  person  tells  him  that  on  a  given  day  there~will  be  an  eclipse,  and 
that  another  tells  him  that  on  a  given  day  there  will  be  a  birth  or 
death.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  he  has  no  reason  at  all  for  believinf 
either ;  at  all  events  he  has  no  reason  for  believing  the  one  more 
than  the  other. 
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The  value  of  the  evidence  of  experts  thus  depends  absolutely  upon 
the  degree  to  which  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  are  convinced  of  the 
solidity  of  the  basis  on  which  it  rests,  and  of  the  value  of  the  method 
by  which  its  detailed  results  are  reached.  It  is  the  knowledge  and  not 
the  ignorance  of  the  person  to  whom  such  evidence  is  addressed  which 
gives  that  evidence  its  value. 

This  applies  to  religious  questions  as  well  as  to  others.  Before 
the  evidence  of  theological  experts  can  have  any  value  at  all  with  any 
person  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  weight  of  evidence,  such  a  person 
must  by  some  means  or  other  be  convinced  that  the  fundamental 
assertions  of  theology  are  true,  and  that  the  method  by  which  its 
more  detailed  assertions  are  arrived  at  is  correct.  He  must  be 
satisfied  that  theologians  resemble  astronomers  and  not  astrologers. 

The  question  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  article  suggests,  to  me  at 
least,  is  whether  '  the  testimony  of  the  ages,'  '  the  tradition  of  the 
human  '  race,'  '  the  consent  of  mankind,'  '  the  consent  of  civilised 
mankind,'  '  bind  us  in  reason '  to  believe  in  God  and  in  Christianity 
in  general,  and  so  lay  a  foundation  for  the  evidence  of  theological 
experts  as  to  the  details  of  Christianity. 

It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  offer  any  opinion  of  my  own  on 
the  truth  of  these  doctrines.  They  are  the  great,  I  may  say  the 
awful,  problems  of  the  age,  and  no  one  ought  to  publish  an  opinion 
on  either  of  them  without  qualifications  which  I  do  not  claim.  I  do 
not,  however,  hesitate  to  say  that  the  particular  arguments  in  ques- 
tion appear  to  me  to  be  radically  fallacious.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
assertions  on  which  they  rest  are  true,  or  that  there  is  any  logical 
connection  between  the  premiss  that  all  men,  or  all  civilised  men, 
think  thus  and  thus,  and  the  conclusion,  '  therefore  it  is  true.'  Mr. 
Gladstone  says  that  Sir  George  Lewis  thought  otherwise,  and  that  he 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  does  not  argue  with  those  who  do  not  agree  with  Sir 
George  Lewis.  Accordingly,  what  follows  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  article,  but  as  an  argument  against 
opinions  which  he  supposes  (I  think  erroneously)  to  have  been  held 
by  Sir  George  Lewis,  and  which  he  asserts  on  Sir  George  Lewis's 
authority. 

In  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  observations  on  Sir  George  Lewis  I 
cordially  agree.  He  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  justified  in  assert- 
ing that  '  belief  in  God  implies  much  more  than  that  he  is  super- 
human and  imperceptible.'  I  think  also  that  he  is  entitled  to  say  of 
those  who  '  profess  Christianity,  yet  decline  to  say  or  think  what  it 
means,'  that  *  in  such  cases  the  general  word,  instead  of  indicating, 
like  the  title  of  an  author's  works,  a  multitude  of  particulars,  becomes 
a  blind  which,  on  the  one  hand  excludes  knowledge,  and  on  the  other 
leaves  us  imbued  with  the  notion  that  we  possess  it.'  Our  agreement 
does  not  stop  here.  I  am  willing  to  accept  as  proximately  true — at 
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all  events  for  the  purpose  of  -this  discussion — Mr.  Gladstone's  state- 
ment of  the  particular  beliefs  denoted  by  the  general  phrases  '  belief 
in  God'  and  'belief  in  Christianity.'  Let  it  be  conceded  for  the 
present  purpose  that  belief  in  God  means  a  belief  in  a  Being  super- 
human, imperceptible,  infinitely  good,  and  the  moral  Governor  of 
the  world  by  means  of  a  distribution  of  good  and  evil  to  virtue  and 
vice  either  in  this  or  in  some  other  world.  Let  it  be  further  conceded 
that  belief  in  Christianity  means  a  belief  4  in  the  doctrine  of  revela- 
tion, the  use  of  the  sacraments,  Christian  ethics,  the  Creed,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.' 

After  making  these  concessions  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  how  it 
can  possibly  be  asserted  that  a  belief  in  God  is  universal. 

The  God  described  by  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  God  of  Christianity, 
and  perhaps  (though  to  what  extent  may  be  a  question)  of  Judaism. 
The  Mohammedans  believe  in  a  God  different,  though  not  alto- 
gether dissimilar.  The  Buddhists  believe  not  in  God,  but  in  the 
negation  of  all  existence  whatever.  The  deity  or  deities  of  the 
Hindoos  are  not  moral  beings  at  all,  and  are  in  many  instances  what 
we  should  call  devils.60  The  educated  Chinese  hold  exactly  the  same 
language  about  God  as  positivists.  Confucius  '  would  say  nothing  of 
the  gods,  for  he  knew  nothing  about  them.'  As  to  the  speculations 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  Cicero,  de  Natura 
Deorum,  appears  to  me  to  prove  first,  that  there  was  little  if  any 
connection  between  the  speculations  of  the  few  and  the  belief  of 
the  many,  and  next,  that  the  philosophers  differed  as  much  and  as 
irreconcilably  as  the  metaphysicians  of  our  own  days.  The  Epi- 
curean Velleius  enumerates  in  the  first  book  a  great  number  of 
opinions  about  the  gods  held  by  different  philosophers,  and  gives 
the  Epicurean  view  of  the  matter.  Balbus,  the  Stoic,  in  the 
second,  expresses  and  defends  the  views  of  his  school.  Cotta,  the 
academician,  in  the  third,  argues  that  it  is  terribly  impious  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  gods,  but  absurd  to  try  to  prove  it.  '  Inter 
omnes  nisi  admodum  impios  convenit,  mihi  quidem  ex  animo  exuri 
non  potest,  esse  deos.  Id  tamen  ipsum  quod  mihi  persuasum  est 
auctoritate  majorum,  cur  ita  sit,  nihil  tu  me  doces.' 6I  To  Cotta  it 
appeared  that  the  consent  of  mankind,  the  'auctoritas  majorum,' 
conclusively  proved  '  esse  deos ' — not  Deum  in  any,  and  least  of 
all  in  Mr.  Gladstone's,  sense  of  the  word — but  that  all  arguments 
on  the  subject  were  worthless.  In  other  words,  he  thought  it 

60  I  may  observe  in  passing  that,  from  what  I  have  heard  from  very  careful  ob- 
servers, I  believe  the  worship  of  the  Hindoos  to  consist  largely  of  attempts  to  natter 
or  propitiate  beings  as  malevolent  as  they  are  powerful.  I  once  asked  a  very  clever 
moonshee  how  to  translate  into  Hindustani  '  There  is  cholera  in  that  village.' 
'  That,'  he  said,  '  is  not  the  native  idiom.  They  would  say  "  he  (the  cholera  god 
or  devil)  reigns  there." ' 

••  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  3. 
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wise  to  accept  the  established  religion,  true  or  false,  because  it  was 
established. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how,  in  the  face  of  such  notorious 
facts  as  these,  it  can  be  asserted  that  there  is  any  *  consent  of  man- 
kind' to  bind  us  in  reason  to  any  belief  whatever  on  this  subject, 
even  if  the  truth  of  that  belief  could  properly  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  of  its  existence. 

The  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  when  we  pass  from  the  belief  of 
the  vast  multitude  who  simply  accept  the  beliefs  of  their  time  and 
country  to  the  beliefs  of  the  few  who  have  meditated  deeply  on  the 
subject,  and  have  so  used  what  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  '  the  more  normal, 
the  more  excellent  way  '  of  inquiry. 

The  bare  names  of  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Hegel,  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Bossuet,  Voltaire,  Comte,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Paley,  Mill,  are  quite  enough  to  show  how  much  the  deepest  thought, 
the  most  brilliant  talent,  the  most  pious  feeling,  the  shrewdest  practical 
sagacity,  the  most  earnest  and  scrupulous  conscientiousness  have  con- 
tributed to  a  practical  agreement  on  this  subject.  If  China,  England, 
and  India,  Spinoza,  Hume,  and  Pascal  all  agree  on  this  matter,  I 
should  like  to  know  who  differ  upon  any  matter.  If  they  do  not 
agree,  where  is  the  consent  either  of  experts  or  of  mankind  at  large  ? 

With  regard  to  the  consent  of  all  civilised  nations  as  to  Chris- 
tianity in  general,  several  observations  occur.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  nations  which  consented  to  Christianity 
became  civilised  than  that  the  civilised  nations  consent  to  Christianity. 
In  a  way  no  doubt  the  Eoman  Empire  was  civilised,  but  the  history 
of  the  Empire  from  the  time  of  Constantino  downwards  is  surely  one 
of  the  most  shameful  and  humiliating  stories  in  the  whole  course  of 
human  history.  To  say  that  a  doctrine  can  be  traced  to  the  disputes 
amongst  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire  and  their  '  subtle,  refined, 
and  abstruse  metaphysical  philosophy,'  as  Sir  George  Lewis  calls  it,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  to  pay  it  no  compliment.  The  religious  ancestors  of 
Western  Europe,  however,  are  not  the  subjects  of  Constantine  or 
Justinian,  but  the  Northern  barbarians  who  overturned  the  Empire 
and  were  converted  to  Christianity  at  various  times,  but  in  every 
instance  whilst  they  were  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Since  their  con- 
ver^ion,  their  descendants  have  had  a  long  history,  and  some  of  them 
have  become,  and  now  are,  the  most  civilised  nations  of  the  world,  and 
no  doubt  Christianity  has  largely  contributed  to  their  civilisation.  Can 
it,  however,  be  asserted  that  civilisation  has  contributed  to  their 
Christianity,  and  in  particular  that  it  has  contributed  to  an  agree- 
ment in  the  doctrines  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  applies  and  confines 
that  name  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  increase  of  civilisation  and 
knowledge  led  to  religious  divisions ;  that  where  coercive  authority 
put  a  stop  to  such  divisions  (as  in  Spain  and  Italy)  the  progress  of 
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civilisation  was  arrested  also  ;  that  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
minority  got  the  better  of  coercive  authority,  and  were  able  to  take 
their  own  course,  religious  disputes  grew  and  multiplied  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  produce  the  state  of  things  which  we  now  see  all  over 
Europe  and  the  United  States  ?  These  things  appear  to  me  to  show 
that  such  religious  unity  as  ever  existed  amongst  Christian  nations 
was  only  one  stage  in  a  long  history,  and  that  we  must  expect  to  see 
less  and  less  of  it  as  time  goes  on.  A  simple  test  on  the  subject  may 
be  suggested.  Sir  George  Lewis  published  his  book  twenty-eight  years 
ago.  Many  of  us  have  attentively  watched  the  course  of  thought  and 
speculation  on  these  subjects  in  this  country  since  that  time.  Has  it  not 
been  a  period  of  immense  progress  in  every  form  of  civilisation  ?  and  has 
not  the  progress  of  religious  discussion  and  of  corresponding  differences 
on  religious  questions  been  one  of  the  most  noticeable  and  characteristic 
parts  of  that  progress  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  has  contributed  more  to  this 
progress  on  the  political  side  than  any  man  of  our  generation.  The 
progress  of  religious  discussion  and  the  corresponding  growth  of 
differences  of  opinion  of  the  most  fundamental  kind  on  religious 
subjects  are  only  the  other  side  of  the  same  movement.  A  man  who 
for  forty  years  together  devotes  splendid  talents,  unsurpassed  energy 
and  vigour,  and  all  the  moral  influence  of  a  pure,  noble,  and  generous 
character  to  the  task  of  pushing  forward  one  side  of  the  coach,  must 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that,  whatever  his  own  personal  wishes  and 
sympathies  may  be,  he  has,  in  point  of  fact,  pushed  along  the  other  side 
as  well. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  life,  his  policy,  the  weight  of  his  example,  have 
excited  political  discussion  of  every  kind,  and  brorght  into  pro- 
minence political  differences  which,  but  for  him  and  other  men  of  the 
same  temper,  might  have  slumbered  for  generations.  I  say  this  not 
by  way  of  censure,  but  by  way  of  paying  a  humble  though  sincere 
tribute  to  so  eminent  a  man.  But  in  doing  so  he  has  unavoidably, 
though  it  may  be  unconsciously,  contributed  to  the  production  of 
analogous  effects  in  the  world  of  thought,  and  especially  in  the  world 
of  religious  thought.  He  says  that  the  common  consent  of  civilised 
mankind  binds  us  in  reason  to  the  acceptance  of  Christianity,  and 
that  Christianity  means  at  least  the  six  doctrines  specified  by  him  ; 
but  even  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  should  think,  would  feel  that  he  could  not 
well  amend  this  proposition  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  '  The  consent  of 
all  educated  Englishmen  in  the  year  1877  binds  all  Englishmen  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  six  doctrines  above  referred  to.'  Now,  if  the  educated 
Englishmen  of  the  present  day  are,  as  Sir  George  Lewis  thought  of 
their  predecessors  in  1849,62  c  at  the  head  of  contemporary  science  and 
literature,'  and  if  they  differ  on  all  religious  questions  whatever  to  the 

82  '  France  and  Germany  ....  together  with  England,  stand  at  the  head  of 
contemporary  science  and  literature.' — P.  60. 

u2 
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extent  shown,  say,  by  the  contents  of  this  and  some  other  periodicals, 
have  I  not  a  right  to  ask  the  author  of  the  phrase  quoted  so  often  to 
remember  his  own  admirable  sentiment  about  general  words  which 
become  blinds,  on  the  one  hand  excluding  knowledge,  and  on  the 
other  leaving  us  imbued  with  the  notion  that  we  possess  it  ? 

To  pass,  however,  from  the  alleged  facts  as  to  these  consents  to 
the  inference  drawn  from  them,  I  must  admit  that  to  my  mind  there 
is  absolutely  no  connection  whatever  between  the  propositions : 
'  All  mankind  believe  in  God.  Therefore  there  is  a  (rod.  All  civilised 
mankind  believe  in  Christianity.  Therefore  Christianity  is  true.' 
Try  to  convert  these  enthymemes  into  syllogisms  by  supplying  a 
major  proposition  to  each  of  them,  and  this  becomes  self-evident. 
The  argument  would  stand  thus : — 

That  which  all  mankind  believe  is  true. 
But  all  mankind  believe  that  there  is  a  (rod. 
Therefore  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  God. 

If  such  an  argument  were  sound,  it  would  be  useless ;  for  unless 
the  major  premiss  is  false  that  argument  could  never  be  addressed 
to  any  human  being  who  did  not  already  agree  with  the  conclusion. 

If  any  less  extensive  major  premiss  were  adopted,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prove  the  corresponding  minor,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
difficulty  of  proving  the  major  itself.  Thus,  for  instance,  suppose  the 
argument  ran  thus  : — 

That  which  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  believe  is  true. 
But  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  believe  &c. 
Therefore  &c. 
or  thus  : — 

That  which  all  competent  judges  believe  is  true. 
But  all  competent  judges  believe  &c. 
Therefore  &c. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  any  such  case  the  major  premiss  must 
either  be  merely  fanciful,  as  in  the  first  illustration,  or  illusory,  as 
in  the  second,  and  that  in  each  case  the  minor  must  be  incapable  of 
being  proved. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  discuss  the  question  on  merely  logical 
grounds,  though  they  are  not  an  inconvenient  way  of  showing  that  the 
real  question  is,  what  do  all  mankind  or  all  civilised  mankind  know 
about  the  matter  ? 

The  main  objection  to  arguments  of  this  kind  is  that  they  deal 
with  a  subject  of  immense  importance  and  interest  in  a  crude  super- 
ficial way.  Great  religious  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  voting 
upon  them. 

No  inference  worth  anything  at  all  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  a  particular  belief  has  been  widely  diffused  for  a  length  of  time, 
or  has  been  closely  connected  with  civilisation,  unless  we  go  into  the 
subject  far  more  closely. 
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Before  we  can  know  what  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  the  belief  in  God  is  widely  diffused,  and  has  exercised,  and  over- 
exercised  (as  no  doubt  is  the  case),  an  immense  influence  on  whole 
nations  for  long  periods  of  time,  we  ought  to  investigate  the  origin  and 
trace  the  history  of  the  belief.  We  ought  to  try  to  realise  to  our  own 
imaginations  the  state  of  mind  of  the  vast  populations  which  have 
had  no,  or  only  fanciful,  beliefs  on  religious  subjects,  and  to  examine 
the  conditions  under  which  many  of  them  changed  their  views  for  such 
a  creed,  for  instance,  as  Buddhism.  We  ought  to  ask  and  to  try  to 
answer  such  a  question  as  this  : — To  what  extent  are  the  opinions  of 
philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  on  this  subject  derived  from  their 
own  reflections  upon  the  world  in  which  they  lived,  and  to  what 
extent  are  they  merely  a  refined  version  of  the  popular  beliefs  of 
their  time  and  country?  We  ought,  in  short,  to  apply  to  the  study 
of  religious  questions  the  same  historical  method  of  inquiry  which  has 
been  and  is  being  applied  with  such  fruitful  results  to  so  many  other 
subjects — the  study  of  language,  of  law,  of  political  institutions  and 
moral  conceptions.  When  we  know  the  history  of  religious  ideas,  the 
way  in  which  religions  grow,  change,  and  sometimes  die  out,  the 
different  relations  in  which  they  may  stand  to  morals,  and  many 
other  matters  of  the  same  kind,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  draw  in- 
ferences from  the  fact  that  particular  religions  prevailed  in  particular 
times  and  places.  To  call  upon  anyone  to  do  so  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  is  like  calling  on  a  man  who  knows  nothing  of 
astronomy  to  draw  an  inference  from  the  fact  that  at  particular  times 
the  rings  of  Saturn  cannot  be  distinguished. 

The  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  article  which  has  struck  me  with  the 
greatest  surprise  is  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  authority  of  which 
he  has  so  much  to  say.  He  says  : 63 — '  Authority  is  the  humble  but 
useful  substitute '  for  inquiry.  He  quotes,64  with  apparent  approval, 
a  passage  in  which  Sir  George  Lewis  speaks  of  '  doubt,  hesitation, 
suspense  of  the  judgment,  inquiry  before  decision,  balancing  of  appa- 
rently opposite  facts,  followed  perhaps  by  a  qualified  and  provisional 
opinion,'  as  processes  foreign  to  the  mind  of  pretenders  to  philosophy, 
and  therefore,  one  may  suppose,  characteristic  of  the  true  philosopher. 
He  tells  us  65  that '  the  knowledge  referable  to  action  which  we  obtain 
by  inquiry  is  altogether  or  commonly  probable  knowledge ;  and 
authority  is  probable  knowledge  too.'  Near  the  end  of  the  article  66  he 
says  authority  *  is  a  crutch,  rather  than  a  leg,  but  the  natural  energy 
of  the  leg  is  limited,  and  when  the  leg  cannot  work  the  crutch  may.' 
I  suppose  this  means  it  may  be  worked  by  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  for  a  crutch  cannot  work  itself;  and  this  suggests,  by  the  way, 
that  as  much  intellectual  exertion  is  wanted  to  work  the  crutch  of 
authority  as  the  leg  of  reason — perhaps  more ;  or,  to  use  my  own 
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language,  that,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  intellectual  efforts  to  decide 
upon  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  in  particular  the  evidence  of 
experts. 

We  are  told 67  that  most  men  upon  most  subjects  have  to  be  content 
with  '  indirect  accounts,  or,  as  it  were,  rumours,  of  the  results  which 
writers  and  students  have  attained ; '  and  he  adds,  '  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  largest  part,  even  of  civilised  mankind,  in  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  subjects  that  pass  through  the  mind,  or  touch  the 
course  of  common  action '  (this  must  surely  include  religious  belief  ), 
*have  not  even  these,  but  have  only  a  vague,  unverified  impression 
that  the  multitude  or  the  best  think  so  and  so,  and  that  they  had 
oetter  act  and  think  accordingly.  To  some  this  may  be  an  unwel- 
come announcement.  The  fact  of  their  ignorance  and  its  burden 
they  have  borne  in  patience,  but  it  is  less  easy  to  bear  equably  the 
discovery  how  great  that  burden  is.'  An  analysis  and  exposition  of 
this  remark  end  thus  :  °8 — '  While  the  naked  exhibition  of  the  amount 
of  guidance  found  for  us  by  authority  is  certainly  unflattering, 
it  has  a  moral  use  in  the  inculcation  of  much  humility.'  What  does 
all  this  mean  ?  The  natural  inference  from  it  is  that  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  are  and  must  be  content  to  remain  in  a  state  of  what 
may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  described  as  absolute  ignorance  upon 
all  religious  subjects  whatever.  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  really  wishes  to  establish  this  conclusion,  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  only  one  which  can  be  logically  connected  with  his 
premisses.  His  whole  paper  seems  to  lead  up  to  some  such  proposition 
as  this :  Every  one  ought  to  believe  and  practise  the  religion  in 
which  he  is  brought  up,  Christian  or  not,  because  he  has  a  vague 
unverified  impression  that  somebody  or  other,  who  may  perhaps  have 
known  something  about  it,  believed  it  to  be  true,  and  this  ought  to 
make  us  all  humble.  Of  course  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  said,  and  did 
not  mean  to  say,  either  this  or  anything  like  it,  but  this  is  the  only 
result  which  I  am  able  to  draw  from  his  argument,  considered  as  a 
whole. 

I  will  in  conclusion  add  a  few  remarks  of  my  own  upon  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question,  '  What  ought  a  man  to  believe  as 
to  religion  ? '  is  one  to  which  no  general  answer  can  be  given.  Mr. 
Gladstone  thinks  that  no  one  ought  to  depart,  *  except  upon  serious 
and  humble  examination  as  well  as  upon  clear  conviction,  from  the 
religion  they  have  been  brought  up  to  profess,  even  though  non- 
Christian,  for  it  is  the  school  of  character  and  belief  in  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  them.'  Surely  this  depends  to  some,  extent  on  the 
character  of  the  creed.  .  Who  could  look  upon  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess of  murder,  Bhowanee,  as  '  a  school  of  character  and  belief  in 
which  Providence  has  placed,'  or  used  to  place,  young  Thugs  ?  Who 
would  not  sympathise  with  a  young  Hindoo  who,  without  '  serious 
67  P.  20.  68  P.  21. 
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and  humble  examination,'  arrived  upon  the  view—  as  a  lawyer  would 
say — at  the  conclusion  that  his  caste  rules  were  a  mass  of  nonsense, 
and  that  the  hideous  lump  of  stone  believed  to  be  the  goddess 
Kali,  before  which  poor  little  goats  have  their  heads  chopped  off, 
is  a  loathsome  and  disgusting  object  which  as  it  stands  is  a  disgrace 
to  human  nature  ?  A  rogue  elephant  the  other  day  went  about  an 
Indian  district  killing  the  peasants  in  their  huts.  Many  of  them  wor- 
shipped him  as  an  incarnation  of  the  elephant-headed  god  Ganesha. 
The  district  officer,  with  the  assistance  of  certain  native  sceptics,  put  a 
rifle-ball  through  his  head,  and  I  think  that  any  native  who  entered 
upon  an  examination  into  the  question  whether  he  really  was  Ganesha 
before  shooting  him  would  have  been  exceedingly  silly.  Seriousness 
and  humility  are  noble  qualities  when  they  are  employed  upon  suit- 
able occasions  ;  but  I  know  not  why  what  is  in  itself  and  on  the  face 
of  it  revolting  to  the  common  principles  of  morals  and  good  sense 
should  be  treated  seriously  or  with  humility.  There  are  cases  in 
which  ridicule  and  contempt  are  more  appropriate. 

The  question  what  a  man  will,  in  fact,  believe  upon  religious 
questions  is  much  more  easily  answered.  Every  man  will  take  as  a 
starting-point  the  belief  in  which  he  is  educated,  and  will,  as  he  goes, 
on  in  life,  modify  it  more  or  less  according  to  an  infinity  of  circum- 
stances. To  ask  whether  this  is  right  or  wrong  is  like  asking  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong  to  live  and  to  grow  from  childhood  to  old  age. 
The  one  process  is  as  unavoidable  as  the  other. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question 
of  duty  arises  at  the  point  at  which  independent  inquiry  begins,  nor 
do  I  see  how  the  use  of  the  word  '  authority '  makes  any  difference : 
for,  unless  authority  means  political  power,  believing  on  authority  is 
only  another  phrase  for'  considering  the  value  of  the  evidence  of 
experts,  which  is  independent  inquiry.  In  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  such  inquiries  I  can  see  no  distinction  between  a  man's 
duty  in  regard  to  religious  inquiries  and  his  duty  in  regard  to  other 
inquiries.  He  may  have  neither  time  nor  aptitude  for  any  inquiry 
at  all.  He  may  be  in  a  position,  and  feel  himself  called  upon,  to 
devote  his  whole  life  to  the  subject,  and  he  may  be  in  any  intermediate 
position.  If  he  thinks  at  all  upon  such  subjects,  he  ought  to  follow  the 
ordinary  rules  which  apply  to  thought  on  all  subjects.  He  ought  to 
be  honest,  courageous,  rmodest,  candid,  ready  to  learn  and  at  the 
same  time  determined  to  be  taught  and  not  to  be  put  off  with  a 
pretence  of  teaching,  and  he  ought  not  to  expect  to  arrive  at  the  end 
of  what  is  really  an  endless  journey.  In  all  other  subjects  this  is  so 
well  ascertained  that  there  is  no  use  in  asserting  it.  Everyone 
admits  that  if  a  man  studies  history,  or  law,  or  politics,  or  anything 
else  except  religion,  he  must  expect  to  make  a  thousand  mistakes,  to 
waste  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  to  learn  at  last  only  a  minute  part  of 
a  vast  subject.  Why  should  it  be  different  with  regard  to  religion? 
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and  why  should  it  distress  people  to  learn  that  in  fact  the  case  is  just 
the  same  ?  The  answer  is,  because  an  opinion  prevails  that  there  is  a 
universal  obligation  incumbent  on  all  mankind  to  have  true  opinions 
about  a  certain  number,  greater  or  less,  of  theological  subjects  ;  and  this 
naturally  leads  to  the  further  opinion  that,  inasmuch  as  hardly  any- 
one is  competent  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood  in  these 
matters,  there  is  and  must  and  shall  be  somewhere  or  other  some 
easy  means  of  solving  a  difficult  question,  some  short  cut  to  truth. 

To  those  who,  like  myself,  do  not  hold  this  opinion,  the  subject 
presents  no  particular  difficulty.  Of  course,  people  are  ignorant  about 
religion  as  they  are  about  other  things.  They  usually  have  more  to 
unlearn  before  they  can  begin  to  learn  on  that  than  on  other  subjects ; 
but  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  humiliated  by  their  ignorance, 
or  undervalue  the  knowledge  which  they  may  acquire  by  proper 
means,  unless  they  begin  with  an  arbitrary  and  irrational  notion  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  to  get  firm  and  un- 
hesitating convictions,  as  dear  to  them  as  life  itself,  and  giving  the 
colour  to  the  whole  of  their  life,  out  of  '  a  vague  unverified  impression 
that  the  multitude  or  the  best  think  so  and  so,  and  that  they  had 
better  act  and  think  accordingly.' 

I  have  studiously  confined  myself  throughout  this  article  to 
the  subjects  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  I  have  therefore 
not  even  referred  to  other  grounds  of  religious  belief  than  argument 
upon  evidence.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  existence,  or  to  deny  the  importance  of  such  grounds  of  belief. 
All  that  I  have  to  say  about  them  here  is  that  intuitive  and  mystical 
beliefs  appear  to  me  to  move  in  a  different  plane,  so  to  speak,  from 
beliefs  founded  on  evidence.  A  person  who  says  that  he  in  some 
sense  or  other  sees  God,  and  that  by  some  analogous  means  he  is 
intimately  convinced  that  Christ  was  God  incarnate,  cannot  be  called 
unreasonable  so  long  as  he  confines  his  assertion  to  himself,  and  does 
not  go  on  to  say  or  imply  that  those  who  say  they  cannot  see  what  he 
says  he  can  see  are  either  telling  a  falsehood  or  are  blind  by  their 
own  fault,  or  are  morally  his  inferiors. 

Of  course  the  fact  that  such  assertions  are  made  with  intense 
seriousness  and  a  profound  conviction  of  their  truth  by  a  large 
number  of  persons  is  relevant  to  the  question  whether  the  matter 
asserted  is  true.  But  it  does  not  prove  it.  When  a  number  of 
people  positively  swore  that  a  man  standing  before  them  was  Tichborne 
and  not  Orton,  the  fact  that  such  assertions  were  made  was  relevant 
to  the  question  whether  the  person  in  question  was  or  was  not  Tich- 
borne, but  they  did  not  prove  that  he  was  Tichborne. 

When  many  people  assert  that  they  have  a  direct  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  propositions  of  religion,  the 
assertion  is  a  fact  to  be  considered.  It  is,  as  a  lawyer  would  say, 
evidence  to  go  to  a  jury,  but  its  weight  and  effect  is  quite  another 
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matter.  The  subject  is  too  wide  and  important  to  be  noticed  here ; 
and  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  article  passes  it  by,  I  will  do  so  too,  but  with 
two  short  parables  which  need  no  explanation. 

A  blind  man  and  a  seeing  man  were  once  discussing  the  existence 
of  sight.  The  seeing  man  told  the  blind  man  that  he  had  a  faculty 
by  which  he  could  perceive  innumerable  things  which  he  could  neither 
hear,  touch,  smell,  nor  taste,  and  which  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
him.  The  blind  man  challenged  the  seeing  man  to  prove  his  asser- 
tions. '  That,'  said  the  seeing  man,  '  is  easily  done.  Hold  me  by  the 
hand.  You  perceive  that  I  am  standing  by  you.  I  affirm  that  if  you 
will  walk  fifty  steps  along  the  side  of  this  wall,  which  you  can  touch 
with  your  hand,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  you  are  moving  straight  on,  you 
will  find  such  and  such  objects,  which  I  specifically  describe,  and  as 
to  the  existence  of  which  you  can  satisfy  yourself  by  your  own  fingers.' 

The  blind  man  admitted  that  the  seeing  man  had  proved  his 
assertion. 

Of  two  men  with  eyes,  A.  and  B.,  A.  declared  that  he  could  see 
what  went  on  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  fixed  stars,  and  that  when  he 
said  '  see '  he  meant  not  exactly  common  seeing,  but  a  superior  kind 
of  seeing,  very  hard  to  describe  to  anyone  who  did  not  possess  it, 
which  he  called  '  intueing.' 69  B.  (who  had  a  good  pair  of  eyes  of 
.his  own  of  the  common  kind)  challenged  A.  to  read  the  Times  news- 
paper at  a  distance  at  which  B.  could  not  read  it.  A.  failed  to  do  so. 
'  Why,'  said  B.,  '  should  I  believe  that  you  can  "  intue  "  things  in 
Sirius,  when  you  cannot  read  small  print  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  ?  If  you  want  me  to  believe  that  you  possess  faculties  of  which 
I  am  destitute,  you  must  prove  yourself  to  be  my  superior  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  faculties  which  we  have  in  common.' 

JAMES  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN. 

89  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  Dublin  Revieiv. 
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RUSSIA, 

PART  II. 

IN  my  last  paper  I  ran  through  the  various  classes  of  which  Eussian 
society  is  composed,  and  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  government  which 
is  supported  by,  and  directs,  this  society. 

The  mir,  or  commune,  as  we  have  seen,  descends  from  primeval 
antiquity,  but  much  of  the  provincial  administration  is  a  creation  of 
the  present  reign. 

European  Russia,  as  distinguished  from  Poland,  the  Baltic  provinces, 
Finland,  and  the  Caucasus,  which  have  each  a  separate  administration, 
is  divided  into  forty-six  governments  or  provinces,  each  of  which  is 
subdivided  into  districts.  The  average  area  of  a  province  is  about 
that  of  Portugal,  but  they  differ  very  much  in  size,  as  likewise  do  the 
districts,  some  of  them  being  smaller  than  Oxfordshire,  and  others 
bigger  than  the  United  Kingdom. 

Over  each  province  is  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  vice-governor  and 
a  council.  The  governors  were  formerly  entrusted  with  enormous 
power,  which  they  often  used  in  a  very -arbitrary  way.  All  that  has 
now  changed,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part,  says  their  latest  critic, 
honest  upright  people,  doing  their  duty  according  to  their  lights. 
They  have  at  present  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  many  of  the  executive  functions  formerly  exercised  by 
them  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Zemtsvo.  But  what  is  the 
Zemtsvo  ? 

The  Zemtsvo  (says  Mr.  Wallace)  is  a  kind  of  local  administration  which  supple- 
ments the  action  of  the  rural  communes,  and  takes  cognisance  of  those  higher 
public  wants  which  individual  communes  cannot  possibly  satisfy.  Its  principal 
duties  are  to  keep  the  roads  and  "bridges  in  proper  repair,  to  provide  means  of 
conveyance  for  the  rural  police  and  other  officials,  to  elect  the  justices  of  peace, 
to  look  after  primary  education  and  sanitary  affairs,  to  watch  the  state  of  the  crops, 
take  measures  against  approaching  famine,  and  in  short  to  undertake,  within  certain 
clearly  defined  limits,  whatever  seems  likely  to  increase  the  material  and  moral 
well-being  of  the  population.  In  form  the  institution  is  parliamentary — that  is  to 
say,  it  consists  of  an  assembly  of  deputies  which  meets  at  least  once  a  year,  and  of 
a  permanent  executive  bureau  elected  by  the  assembly  from  among  its  members. 
If  the  assembly  be  regarded  as  a  local  parliament,'  the  bureau  corresponds  to  the 
ministry.  Once  every  three  years  the  deputies  are  elected  in  certain  fixed  pro- 
portions by  the  landed  proprietors,  the  rural  communes,  and  the  municipal 
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corporations.     Every  province  and  each  of  the  districts  has  such  an  assembly  and 
such  a  bureau. 

Mr.  Wallace  paid  great  attention  to  this  institution,  which  is  very 
fully  described  by  him.  His  general  summing  up  is  as  follows  : 

I  might  describe  many  minor  defects  of  the  Zemtsvo  in  its  present  condition, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  severely  a  young  institution  which  is 
animated  with  good  intentions,  and  errs  chiefly  from  inexperience.  With  all  its 
defects  and  errors,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  the  institutions  which  it  replaced.  If 
we  compare  it  with  previous  attempts  to  create  local  self-government,  we  must 
admit  that  the  Russians  have  made  great  progress  in  their  political  education. 
What  its  future  may  be  I  do  not  venture  to  predict.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  will  outlive  its  present  state  of  lethargy,  and  will  gradually  acquire  new  healthy 
vitality  as  the  people  come  to  feel  more  and  more  the  need  of  those  things  which 
it  is  intended  to  supply.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  possibly  die  of  inanition, 
or  be  swept  away  by  some  new  explosion  of  reforming  enthusiasm  before  it  has  had 
time  to  strike  deep  root.  Some  one  has  truly  said  that  time  shows  little  respect 
to  works  which  have  dispensed  with  its  assistance,  and  nowhere  is  the  saying  more 
frequently  exemplified  than  in  Russia,  where  institutions  shoot  up  like  Jonah's 
gourd,  and  perish  as  rapidly  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them. 

The  governor  is  a  subordinate  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but 
all  the  other  ministers  have  their  subordinates  scattered  through  the 
country,  and  the  whole  mass  together  makes  the  body  of  Tchinovniks, 
the  possessors  of  a  Tchin  or  official  rank,  that  bureaucracy  of  which 
most  books  on  Russia  are  so  full. 

Up  to  and  in  the  days  of  Nicholas,  nothing  could  exceed  the  bad 
repute  of  the  whole  service.  Now  things  are  better.  There  is  still 
venality,  but  less  in  degree,  and,  speaking  generally,  not  so  bad  in 
kind  as  it  used  to  be. 

Another  portion  of  the  government  which  is  a  creation  of  the 
present  reign  is  the  judicial  organisation.  I  say  a  portion  of  the 
government,  because  it  is  really  quite  under  government  control. 
Although,  however,  the  judges  have  none  of  that  independence  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  connect  with  their  office,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  administration  of  justice  in  Russia  has 
not,  since  1864,  begun  to  be  on  a  tolerable  footing,  or  that  it  is  not 
improving.  The  old  system,  which  had  become  so  intolerable,  from 
its  cumbrousness  and  the  outrageous  venality  of  those  who  pulled  its 
strings,  as  to  overcome  entirely  the  conservative,  scruples  of  Nicholas, 
has  been  swept  away  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Empire,  and  will 
eventually  disappear  altogether.  In  its  room  is  a  brand-new  system, 
formed  partly  on  English  but  chiefly  on  French  models,  worked  by 
three  different  kinds  of  tribunals — the  Justice  of  the  Peace  courts,  the 
regular  courts,  and  the  Senate,  which  is  the  supreme  court  of  revision. 
The  jury  has  been  introduced  in  criminal  cases,  and  does,  on  the 
whole,  well.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wallace's  report  of  the  results  of  the  judicial 
reforms  is  decidedly  satisfactory,  and  that  although  the  whole  bent 
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of  his  mind  is  obviously  against  sudden  changes  based  on  theory,  and 
in  favour  of  evolution.1  In  one  respect  Eussia  is  in  advance  of  our- 
selves, for  she  has  a  code,  while  we  have  hardly  begun  to  talk  seriously 
about  having  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  the  Eussian  bar 
would  seem  far  from  good,  whether  we  regard  it  in  its  moral  or 
intellectual  aspect;  but  signs  of  improvement  are  visible  even  here. 

Then  there  is  the  police,  more  efficient  and  less  oppressive  than 
it  was,  on  the  whole  perhaps  not  worse  than  is  to  be  expected  under 
a  well-intentioned  absolute  government ;  and  side  by  side  with  it 
the  gendarmerie,  or  political  police,  the  servants  of  the  troisieme 
section  as  it  is  called,  the  inheritors  of  all  the  bad  traditions  of  the 
bad  times,  not  of  late  conspicuous  for  any  particular  evil,  but  ready 
to  be  used  again  for  all  bad  purposes.  The  mere  existence  of  such  an 
institution  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  miserably  backward  state  in 
which,  after  all  allowances  have  been  made,  Eussia  still  is. 

Above  the  officials  of  various  degree  who  form  the  lower,  middle, 
and  higher  ranks  of  the  bureaucracy,  come  the  ten  Ministries  of 
Interior,  Public  Works,  State  Domains,  Finance,  Justice,  Public  In- 
struction, War,  Admiralty,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Imperial  Court. 

All  these  are  quite  independent  of  each  other.  Their  heads  form 
a  committee,  but  not  a  cabinet.  Each  is  responsible  to  the  Czar,  but 
they  have  no  sort  of  solidarity,  and  often  represent  quite  different 
phases  of  opinion  and  sympathy. 

In  fact,  this  committee  of  ministers  is  the  instrument  of  autocratic 
rule  for  executive  purposes,  just  as  the  two  other  institutions  which 
stand  side  by  side  with  it  at  the  head  of  Eussian  affairs,  the  Council 
of  State  and  the  Senate,  are  the  instruments  of  the  same  power  for 
legislation  and  the  administration  of  justice  respectively. 

High  above  this  ascending  scale  of  bureaucracy  rises  the  power  of  the 
half-deified  chief  of  the  State,  and  it  rises  above  it  not  like  the  apex 
of  a  pyramid,  but  like  a  column  upon  a  truncated  pyramid.  An 
administrator  of  the  new  levelling  school  in  Eussia  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  his  wish  was  to  build  '  a  tower  upon  a  steppe  ' — that  is, 
that  he  desired  to  see  the  imperial  power  rising  out  of  a  vast 
democracy,  uncontrolled  by  anything  in  the  nature  of  our  Lords  or 
Commons.  In  that  wish  he  has  certainly  not  succeeded.  It  may 
well  be  that  Eussia  will  never  know  anything  like  our  House  of 
Commons ;  she  certainly  never  will  know  anything  like  our  House  of 
Lords  ;  but  there  is,  and  there  always  must  be,  immense  power  in  the 
official  hierarchy,  civil  and  military.  It  is  not  given  to  any  human 
being  to  make  his  personal  will  felt,  save  very  exceptionally,  through 
so  vast  an  organisation  as  that  of  Eussian  officialdom.  The  despotism 
that  is  not  tempered  by  representative  institutions  will  assuredly  be 

1  Mr.  Herbert  Barry  in  his  Ivan  at  Home,  p.  142,  also  bears  testimony  to  the 
greatly  improved  administration  of  justice,  and  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  two  systems. 
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tempered  by  the  opinion  of  its  own  instruments.  But  will  this  system 
last,  or  will  it  pass  into  something  like  the  French  Constitution  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  which  may  again  be 
superseded  by  institutions  reflecting  the  natural  tendencies  of  what  is 
certainly  on  the  way  to  be  the  most  democratic  country  in  Europe  ? 

All  that  is  the  secret  of  the  future,  and  we  cannot  venture  even 
to  guess  what  turn  things  are  likely  to  take.  Certain  it  is  that,  for 
the  present,  there  are  no  regular  parties,  no  indication  of  any  definite 
movement  for  the  extension  of  popular  rights.  Some  years  ago  it 
looked  as  if  a  constitutional  party  might  gradually  grow  up,  but  the 
prospect  seems  to  have  vanished  away,  partly  under  the  pressure  of 
what  exists,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  advanced  and  ultra-democratic 
thought  imported  from  Western  Europe,  partly  from  the  rising  con- 
viction that  Eussia  must  follow  her  own  way,  and  not  go  to  school 
to  other  nations  which  she  fondly  imagines  to  be  old  and  effete,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  which  commenced  in  1862. 

Tendencies  there  are  in  abundance,  but  organised  political  parties 
there  are  not.  Amongst  the  tendencies  one  of  the  most  interesting 
is  that  of  the  Slavophils.  It  may  be  said  of  the  Slavophils,  as  was 
said,  I  believe,  of  themselves  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  English  posi- 
tivists,  that  they  are  a  stage  army,  which  marching  round  and  round 
appears  in  consequence  to  be  much  more  numerous  than  it  actually 
is.  Mr.  Wallace  thinks  that  they  have  never  amounted  to  more  than 
a  dozen  persons.  Up  to  the  death  of  Nicholas  they  occupied  them- 
selves with  literature.  After  it  they  transferred  their  energies  to 
politics,  and  took  a  useful  part  in  the  emancipation  and  in  the 
organisation  of  the.  new  local  self-government. 

They  lean  towards  the  idea  of  a  Slavonic  federation  under  the  lead 
of  Russia,  but  have  been  till  the  last  few  months  more  occupied  with 
home  than  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Ivan  Aksakoff,  an  abridged  translation  of  whose  speech  to  the 
Slavonic  Committee  of  Moscow  last  October  has  been  circulated  in 
England,  is  an  influential  and  active  member  of  this  school  of  thought. 
The  following  extract  from  this  document  gives,  I  doubt  not,  a  very 
true  picture  of  what  has  occurred.  In  connection  with  it  should  be 
read  Mr.  Kinglake's  brilliant  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  the  In- 
vasion of  the  Crimea,  in  which,  however,  I  venture  to  think  that  he 
perhaps  rather  overrates  the  influence  of  the  fall  of  one  self-sacrificing 
officer,  young  Kireeff. 

What  has  been  done  lately  in  Russia  is  indeed  unparalleled,  not  only  in  the 
history  of  Russia,  but  in  that  of  any  other  nation.  The  society,  or  rather  the 
people,  without  the  help  of  the  government  (which  is  unconditionally  true  to  its 
diplomatic  obligations)  and  -without  the  help  of  any  official  organisation,  carry  on  a 
war  in  the  person  of  some  thousands  of  her  sons  (I  say  sons,  not  hirelings),  at  their 
own  expense,  in  a  country  which,  though  bound  to  ours  by  strong  ties  of  relationship, 
is  little  known  to  the  masses,  and  has  been  up  till  now  rarely  spoken  of.  And  this 
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is  done  neither  for  the  sake  of  gain,  nor  in  view  of  selfishly  practical  or  material 
interests,  but  for  interests  apparently  foreign  and  abstract.  The  war  is  carried  on 
not  stealthily  or  secretly,  but  openly  in  sight  of  all,  with  full  conviction  of  the 
lawfulness,  right,  and  holiness  of  the  cause.  This  plain  and  spontaneous  movement 
cannot  be  understood  by  Western  Europe,  where  most  public  movements  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  a  prepared  conspiracy,  and  can  only  take  place  under  the 
direction  and  through  the  medium  of  regularly  organised  secret  societies.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  persons  like  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  not 
he  alone,  but  even  some  Kussiaus  ignorant  of  their  own  country,  and  mostly  of 
the  highest  rank,  find  secret  societies  even  in  Russia,  so  that  all  the  '  shame/  or,  as 
we  think,  all  the  honour,  of  the  Russian  popular  interference  in  the  Servian  war  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Slavonic  Committee. 

One  cannot  read  without  a  smile  such  strange  ideas  of  the  power  of  our  society. 
You,  gentlemen,  know  better  than  any  one  how  little  our  society  deserves  the 
honour  attributed  to  it.  Such  is  the  nature  of  this  popular  movement  that  it  could 
never  have  been  invented  by  the  committee,  nor  could  it  have  shrunk  into  the 
narrow  moulds  which  the  society  could  have  formed  for  it.  In  reality  it  has  far 
overstepped  its  border,  and  has  nearly  crushed  by  its  force  our  modest  organisation. 
At  present  it  is  not  the  concern  of  the  Slavonic  Committee,  but  of  the  whole  of 
Russia ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  honour  of  our  society  to  become  the  simple  instrument 
of  the  popular  idea  and  the  popular  will — an  instrument,  to  our  regret,  very  feeble 
and  insufficient. 

Mr.  "Wallace  is  careful  to  point  out  what  ought  to  be  noted  and 
remembered  by  those  who  have  not  visited  Moscow  (those  who  have 
are  not  likely  to  require  a  reminder),  that  the  party  or  tendency  of 
the  Slavophils  js  quite  different  from  the  party  or  tendency  of 
M.  Katkoff  and  the  Moscoiv  Gazette.  Both,  on  occasion,  can  be  very 
noisy  and  Chauvinist,  as  we  should  say — very  patriotic,  as  they  would 
say — but  in  other  respects  M.  Katkoff  is  much  nearer  us  English  than 
M.  Aksakoff  and  his  friends. 

Of  the  Nihilists  we  hear  less  than  we  did  a  few  years  ago.  The 
word  Nihilism,  which  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  M.  Ivan  Tour- 
•gueneff,  is  one  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  define,  for  it  is  used  in 
many  different  senses.  Sometimes  'Nihilist'  would  appear  to  be  merely 
a  term  of  abuse,  employed  just'  as  a  certain  dignitary  of  the  Church  is 
said  to  have  recently  employed  the  word  atheist,  meaning  thereby  a 
person  who  did  not  altogether  agree  with  him.  Those  who  use 
language  accurately  should  be  taken,  however,  to  mean  by  the  word 
Nihilism  a  doctrine  made  up  of  the  views  of  Western  philosophers  and 
speculatists,  ill-assimilated  and  applied  to  the  sphere  of  daily  life 
instead  of  being  kept  within  the  sphere  of  science  and  wise  preparation 
for  the  future.  Take  so  many  grains  of  Comte,  so  many  of  Lassalle, 
so  many  of  Darwin,  so  many  of  Buckle,  of  whose  book  there  have  been 
at  least  five  Russian  translations.  Mix  them  and  other  discordant 
elements  in  a  way  which  would  make  the  men  whose  names  are  con- 
nected with  them  start  and  shudder,  heat  them  to  the  boiling-point 
by  the  fire  of  vanity  and  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  use  the  product  as 
the  principal  food  of  raw  students,  carefully  eliminating  from  their 
diet  all  the  influences  of  the  past,  which  are  lumped  together  contemp- 
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tuously  as  romanticism  and  superstition.  The  result  will  be  the 
spread  of  Nihilism  in  its  true  and  worst  sense.  As,  however,  there  is 
a  vast  deal  that  is  admirable  in  the  writings  of  most  of  the  philosophers 
before  whom  the  Nihilist  prostrates  himself,  there  is  much  in  Nihilism 
that  will  sooner  or  later  receive  more  recognition  than  it  does  at 
present,  when  the  grotesque  exaggeration  and  absurdities  to  which  it 
has  given  rise  have  begun  to  be  forgotten.  Meantime  it  has  been 
abundantly  ridiculed  in  the  Russian  press,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Schedo-Ferroti 2  was  quite  right  when  in  1867  he  protested  against 
meeting  Nihilistic  eccentricities  by  administrative  severities.  It  is  a 
disease  which  will  wear  itself  out. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  see  what  direction  the  political 
development  of  Russia  is  likely  to  take.  What  is  most  to  be  wished 
for,  at  present,  is  probably  another  or  two  other  princes  as  wise  in 
their  generation  as  the  present  Czar  has  been  in  his.  Very  few 
monarchs  have  ever,  in  so  short  a  time,  made  of  their  own  good  will 
so  many  accommodations  to  the  spirit  of  their  times  ;  and  if  there  has 
been  now  and  then  some  reaction,  such  as  that  which  followed  the 
fires  of  1862  and  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863-4,  who  can 
point  to  any  revolution  that  has  been  followed  by  less  reaction  ? 

The  figure  of  Alexander  the  Second  will  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  contemporary  history. 

Writing  in  1866,3  I  said : 

After  all,  the  rule  of  the  present  Czar  has  lasted  only  ten  years,  and  yet  how 
much  has  been  effected !  To  say  nothing  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  and  the 
gradual  creation  of  an  enormous  mass  of  free  proprietors,  surely  one  of  the  greatest 
changes  for  good  which  have  ever  been  effected  by  a  single  act,  we  have  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  censorship,  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  passports  from  SOL  to  a  figure 
which  permits  anyone  .to  travel,  the  abolition  of  several  atrocious  methods  of 
punishment,  the  institution  of  representative  bodies  for  local  matters,  an  amnesty 
which  restored  to  their  country  many  of  the  victims  of  Nicholas,  a  humaner  system 
in  the  navy,  improvements  in  the  universities,  increased  facilities  for  communications, 
and  a  generally  gentler  and  more  civilised  spirit  in  the  administration.  When  we 
reckon  up  the  gains  and  the  losses  of  the  Crimean  war,  do  not  let  us  omit  to 
remember  that  these  were  amongst  the  things  which  it  procured. 

Nothing  less  violent  than  that  catastrophe  would  have  sufficed  to  break  up  the 
system  of  Nicholas.  We  know  that  there  are  many  dark  shades  which  must  be 
filled  in  if  we  would  complete  the  picture.  We  appreciate  to  the  full  the  horrors 
of  the  Polish  tragedy;  we  know  that  people,  writing  of  the  rule  of  General 
Kauffmann  in  Lithuania,  speak  of  '  le  bon  vieux  temps  de  Mouravieff ; '  we  know 
that  there  is  a  violent  anti-social  faction,  and  a  faction  which  thinks  that  the  system 
of  Nicholas  was  perfection ;  we  know  that  many  of  the  improvements  which  we 
have  instanced  are  merely  beginning  to  work,  and  that  Russia  is  only  commencing 
the  race  of  civilisation ;  but,  after  making  every  deduction,  we  still  think  that 
unless  the  policy  of  Alexander  the  Second  very  materially  alters,  he  is  likely  to 
take  a  high  place  amongst  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Readers  of  this  paper  will  see  that  all  the  good  changes  mentioned 
in  the  above  paragraph  have,  in  the  decade  which  has  just  been  con- 
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eluded,  been  pushed  on  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  But  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  Russia  is  still  a  very  backward  '  quarter  of  the 
globe  between  Europe  and  America.'  Institutions  almost  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latest  lights  are  found  side  by  side  with  institutions 
which  preceded  the  Tartar  conquest.  It  is  just,  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Wallace,  as  if  you  were  to  come  suddenly  upon  a  herd  of  mega- 
theria  feeding  side  by  side  with  a  flock  of  prize  southdowns. 

I  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  unkindness  to  Russia.  Far  from  it.  I 
think  a  Eussian  caught  young  and  thoroughly  westernised  is  often 
one  of  the  most  perfect  products  that  civilisation  has  yet  achieved. 

A  statement  lately  made  by  an  excellent  authority  might  with 
ec[ual  propriety  be  extended  to  others  of  the  same  nationality: 

Les  Russes,  s'ils  le  voulaient  Men,  auraient  le  droit  d'etre  fiers  en  songeant  que 
la  perfection  de  1'esprit  et  du  cceur  dans  la  vie  du  monde  et  la  hauteur  de  la  saintete 
dans  la  vie  religieuse  ont  trouve"  de  nos  jours  a  Paris,  dans  deux  4  de  leurs  compa- 
triotes,  leur  realisation  a  pen  prcs  ideale. 

And  when  I  lay  stress  upon  their  being  thoroughly  westernised  it 
is  simply  because  no  non-Russian  in  his  senses  would  ever  compare 
the  facilities  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  development  which  are  to 
be  found  east  and  west  of  Wirballen.  I  most  fully  believe  that  we 
of  the  West  would  be  a  good  deal  improved  by  being  more  brought 
into  contact  with  what  is  best  in  Russia.  That  is  the  germ  of  truth 
contained  in  the  sentences  which  I  extract  from  the  eminently 
characteristic  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Kinglake  and  printed  in  the 
Times  a  few  weeks  ago  : 

Oe  qui  a  motive"  1'erreur  tout  occidentale  ou  vous  etes  tombe,  c'est  que  vous 
n'avez  pas  pris  en  consideration  les  deux  facteurs  les  plus  puissants  de  notre 
developpement  historique.  L'un  de  ces  facteurs  est  le  sentiment  religieux,  qui 
n'existe  en  Occident  qu'a  1'etat  de  force  morale  individuelle  (le  subjectivisme  pro- 
testant)  ou  a  1'etat  de  dogmatisme  objectif,  ayant  un  caractere  purement  politique 
(I'ultramontanisme).  L'autre  facteur  est  le  sentiment  de  1'unite  de  race,  sentiment 
qui,  en  Occident,  a  completement  change  de  coloris  sous  1'influence  de  notre  '  trading- 
time  '  et  qui  amene  non  pas  seulement  la  liberation  des  '  consanguins,'  mais  encore 
parfois  leur  absorption.  En  Russie  ces  deux  facteurs  ont  encore  toute  leur  force 
etleur  caractere  primitif ;  ils  decident  conjointement  avec  le  sentiment  monarchique 
de  la  marche  de  notre  histoire  et  demandent  a  etre  pris  en  serieuse  consideration 
par  tous  ceux  qui,  comme  vous,  Monsieur,  ne  se  bornent  pas  a  enregistrer  les  faits, 
conime  le  ferait  un  chroniqueur,  mais  qui  leur  demandent  leur  raison  d'etre. 

Many  of  the  more  ambitious  and  intelligent  in  the  generation 
of  Englishmen  which  is  now  at  school  will  probably  not  think  that 
they  have  done  themselves  justice  unless  they  have  both  travelled  in 
Russia  and  learnt  a  little  of  the  language. 

Such,  then,  in  its  broad  outlines,  is  Russia  as  it  looks  to  me,  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  monster  which  alarms  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  Eussophobia  tremens,  and  yet  not  quite  the  beneficent 
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giant,  thinking  only  of  '  la  foi  et  la  fraternite,'  which  some  amongst 
us  have  lately  thought  they  saw  moving  down  on  a  sacred  mission 
from  the  snows  of  the  North. 

I  think  now  as  I  thought  in  1868,5that  Herzen,  one  of  the  wittiest 
of  Russia's  children,  hit  quite  on  the  right  phrase,  and  prescribed  quite 
the  right  policy,  when  he  asked  us  English  why,  because  we  were 
hostile  to  the  old  bear,  the  Eussia  of  Nicholas,  we  should  be  hostile  to 
the  young  bear,  the  new  Russia,  which  Nicholas  hated  more  heartily 
than  he  hated  us. 

Russia  has  been  renewing  her  youth,  but  she  is  still  a  bear,  a 
creature  to  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  be  hostile,  but  which  it  might 
not  be  prudent  absolutely  and  unreservedly  to  trust.  Besides,  the 
Russia  of  1876  is  not  exactly  Herzen's  young  bear.  The  pendulum 
which  swung  so  violently  in  a  liberal  direction  in  the  first  few  years 
of  the  present  reign,  has  swung  a  good  deal  back  in  the  other  direction. 
Much  has  happened  since  that  curious  gathering  at  Herzen's  house  in 
London  which  was  collected  to  celebrate  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  and  which  was,  as  some  who  may  read  these  pages  and  who  were 
present  will  remember,  saddened  by  the  news  of  the  first  collision  be- 
tween the  troops  and  the  people  in  Warsaw,  the  mournful  prelude  of  a 
terrible  and  fateful  drama. 

Still  the  tendency  of  the  country  is  forward,  and  not  slowly  for- 
ward. It  would  be  grossly  unjust  not  most  fully  to  admit  that. 

Our  national  attitude  towards  Russia  should,  as  I  think,  be  based 
on  full  knowledge  of  all  relevant  facts  connected  with  her  present 
strength  and  relations  to  all  other  countries,  and  on  a  calm  calculation 
of  what  she  wants,  and  is  likely  to  want,  before  she  reaches  the  limits 
of  her  ambition — a  calculation  made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what 
can  be  granted  without  injury  to  ourselves  or  others,  and  what  should 
be  firmly  resisted.  Of  course  this  policy  must  be  founded  on  the 
understanding  that  other  nations  see  matters  as  we  do,  and  are  to 
take  their  part  in  opposing  what  would  be  injurious  to  themselves. 
We  have  this  great  advantage,  that  there  is  no  special  English  as 
distinguished  from  common  European  interest,  that  can  be  menaced 
at  any  time  by  Russia,  which  we  are  not  strong  enough  most  amply 
to  protect;  but  I  for  one,  although  prepared  to  go  all  reasonable 
lengths  in  non-intervention,  am  not  prepared  to  give  up  desiring  to 
act  with  other  powers,  for  objects  of  common  interest,  until  it  is  proved 
that  they  will  not  act. 

What  then  is  Russia  likely  to  want,  as  to  which  other  nations 
have  a  right  to  say  yea  or  nay  ?  Clearly  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  her  internal  affairs.  If  the  great  concerns  which  she  has  on  hand 
prosper,  so  much  the  better  for  the  world.  If  some  of  them  fail,  and 
she  has  a  period  of  revolution  to  go  through  as  others  have  had,  so 
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much  the  worse.  Obviously  we  have  to  think  only  of  her  foreign 
policy.  Well,  she  will  want  to  press  continually  onward  in  Central 
Asia.  I  cannot  see  what  is  to  prevent  her  annexing  one  day  the 
whole  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  streaming  over  the  Terek  Pass,  and 
ruling  in  all  the  lands  which  were  once  Chinese,  but  are  now  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Ameer  of  Kashgar,  unless  indeed  China  awakes 
from  her  secular  sleep  and  becomes  a  great  power,  which  is  not  im- 
possible. With  all  this  we  have  nothing  to  do.  With  Khiva  and  Bokhara 
we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  relations  at  all ;  and  long  before  it 
suits  Eussia  to  pass  beyond  the  Thian-shan.  the  strong-handed  adven- 
turer, to  whom  the  Indian  government  not  long  ago  sent  an  envoy,  will 
in  all  probability  have  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  with  what  results 
on  the  country  to  which  he  contrives  to  give  a  fair  amount  of  security, 
who  shall  say  ?  As  long  as  Eussia  moves  in  her  natural  path,  to  the 
north  of  the  great  ranges,  we  have  no  more  to  do  either  with  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  her  acts  than  she  had  when  we  were  advanc- 
ing our  frontier  from  Tanna,  some  twenty  miles  from  Bombay,  to 
Peshawur,  say  a  thousand  miles  from  that  city.  It  is  highly  desirable 
for  disquieted  Britons  to  keep  in  mind  that  that  occurred,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  in  the  lifetime  of  one  man  who  commanded  as 
an  ensign  at  the  first  terminus  imperil  and  as  a  colonel  at  the  second. 
If,  diverging  from  the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  line  commanded  by 
Tier  interests,  Eussia  passes  beyond  Merv,  then  our  interests  would 
become  seriously  affected,  and  an  aggression  on  Afghanistan  would 
inevitably,  unless  the  whole  state  of  circumstances  in  that  part  of  the 
world  change  in  some  way  that  cannot  be  foreseen,  bring  on  war  with 
England.  It  is  undesirable  that  she  should  ever  come  to  Merv,  and 
our  diplomacy  should  be  exerted,  in  the  interest  of  both  nations,  to 
keep  her  away  from  Merv  as  long  as  possible.  Not  that  her  being  at 
Merv  really  matters  to  us,  but  because  her  advance  to  Merv,  under 
existing  circumstances,  would  give  much  occasion  to  those  who  wish 
to  envenom  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  But  sooner  or 
later  she  will  probably  come  to  Merv,  unless  she  means  to  draw  back 
instead  of  going  forward  in  Asia.  The  point  on  which  we  have  to 
look  with  jealousy  is  Herat,  though  the  importance  of  Herat  to  a 
power  which  can  hold  Cabul  and  Grhuznee  and  Jellalabad  may  be 
overrated.  Still  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  us  that  it  should 
stay  as  it  is,  while  it  could  be  of  no  conceivable  advantage  to  Eussia 
to  go  there,  except  with  a  view  to  interfering  with  us.  I  maintain, 
however,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  serious  Eussian  statesmen 
have  the  slightest  intention  of  meddling  with  Herat.  They  know 
their  interest  and  our  strength  a  great  deal  too  well,  even  if  they 
had  any  evil  will  towards  us  in  Asia.  To  the  best  Eussians  their  con- 
quests in  Turkestan  are  little  more  than  a  nuisance,  a  thing  which 
has  been  entailed  upon  them  partly  by  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
protecting  outlying  Eussian  settlements,  partly _by  the  desire  of  officers 
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for  decorations  and  distinctions,  partly  by  a  foolish  commercial  policy, 
the  bastard  child  of  our  own  system  in  ignorant  and  by  most  of  us 
forgotten  days.  I  make  no  doubt  whatever  that  Russia  has  done  a 
vast  number  of  things  in  Central  Asia  which  preclude  her  from  having 
any  right  to  talk  about  Turkish  inhumanity ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
make  no  doubt  that  her  rule  in  Central  Asia  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  that  which  preceded  it,  and  will  be  much  better  than  it  is  now, 
when  Tashkendian  is,  I  dare  say  very  properly,  a  Russian  equivalent 
for  rascal. 

A  great  Asiatic  monarch  offered  a  reward  to  the  inventor  of  a 
new  pleasure.  I  wonder  why  in  this  country,  where  so  many  enjoy 
the  sensation  of  being  4  shaken  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit,'  no  one 
offers  a  reward  for  the  invention  of  a  new  panic.  If  anyone  did  so,  I 
think  I  would  come  forward  as  a  competitor. 

Surely,  with  a  little  trouble,  one  might  get  up  a  very  good  panic 
about  the  advance  of  Russia  in  Asia  Minor.  In  Europe  she  is 
watched  by  Argus-eyed  enemies.  Along  the  Afghan  frontier  she  has 
England  to  reckon  with.  Interference  in  China  might  one  day 
have  many  attractions,  but  that  day  is  not  yet,  and  the  attractions 
might  have  their  drawbacks.  Now,  however,  that  the  phrase  'in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire '  has  lost  its  spell  on  the  minds,  or 
at  least  ears,  of  many  on  whom  it  once  worked  potently,  what  is  to 
prevent  Russia  establishing  herself  in  Turkish  Armenia  whenever  she 
pleases  ?  '  The  Turkish  army  and  the  fortress  of  Erzeroum,'  says  some- 
one. But  the  Turkish  army  in  these  parts  is  very  weak,  and  the 
fortress  of  Erzeroum,  in  spite  of  the  million  or  so  of  money  that  has 
been  spent  upon  it,  could  do  but  little  to  stay  an  invader. 

Carelessness,  peculation,  and  want  of  knowledge  have  only  too 
well  effected  their  usual  work.  But  Turkish  Armenia  once  acquired, 
should  the  potentate  who  rules  in  Samarcand  desire  also  to  rule  in 
Nineveh,  in  Babylon  and  Bagdad,  what  is  to  prevent  him  ? — unless, 
indeed,  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  like  a  new  Peter  the  Hermit,  leads 
forth  a  gallant  band  of  Crusaders,  to  fight  for  the  line  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  Railway.  If  Russia  is  so  desirous  of  reaching  a  southern  sea,  as 
many  suppose,  she  will  probably  reach  it  more  easily  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  than  anywhere  else. 

Her  presence  there  might  well  oblige  India  largely  to  increase 
the  modest  figure  (70,000£.  a  year)  which  she  now  pays  to  the 
Admiralty  for  the  service  of  the  British  Navy ;  and  the  grand  attack 
against  our  dominions  there,  with  dreams  of  which  Russian  officers,  as 
we  gather  from  Captain  Burnaby  and  other  travellers,  so  often  amuse 
the  weary  hours  of  their  Central  Asian  banishment,  might  be  aided 
by  the  operations  of  a  fleet  under  a  Russian  Nearchus. 

That,  surely,  is  a  good  working  bugbear  enough ;  but,  seriously 
speaking,  what  is  there  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Russia  advancing  from 
Trans-Caucasia  to  the  southward,  if  she  pleases  so  to  do  ?  Once  on  the 
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march  she  might  either  take  the  route  which  I  have  suggested,  or 
advance  to  the  westward.  As  to  this  last  operation  Europe  would 
certainly  have  something  to  say  ;  but  as  to  the  other,  little  or  nothing. 
Unhappily  there  is  scant  reason  to  suppose  that  her  advance  into 
Turkey  in  Asia  would  be  of  any  great  advantage  to  the  population. 
The  heart  of  Eussia  is  too  weak  to  propel  the  blood  even  to  the 
existing  extremities  of  the  empire.  What  I  and  many  others,  I 
suppose,  who  have  looked  on  the  desolation  of  those  lands, '  consacres 
par  une  si  antique  celebritej  have  hoped  for,  is  the  gradual  influx  of 
German  colonists  such  as  might  well  come  about  if  a  power  with 
strong  Grerman  connections  replaced  on  the  Bosphorus  the  power 
whose  hold  has  recently  been  so  rudely  shaken. 

If  we  turn  from  Eussia's  Asiatic  to  her  western  frontiers,  we  find 
her  in  the  most  amicable  relations  with  two  of  her  neighbours, 
Germany  and  Austro-Hungary.  At  the  same  time  everyone  knows  that 
all  three  powers  keep  constantly  before  their  mind  a  possible  inter- 
ruption to  this  agreeable  state  of  things.  Germany  could,  no  doubt, 
very  much  diminish  the  heavy  strain  which  her  armaments  make  upon 
her,  if  she  did  not  feel  that  she  might  one  day  have  to  contend  against 
a  Eusso-French  alliance  ;  and  the  saying  attributed  to  Paskiewitch, 
that  the  road  to  Constantinople  lies  through  Vienna,  is  certainly 
not  forgotten  either  in  that  city  or  in  Pestb.  Eussia,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  quite  aware  that  the  dislike  which  many  of  her  people  feel 
towards  the  Germans  is  cordially  reciprocated  by  not  a  few  west  of  the 
Vistula,  and  is  well  aware  that  if  some  very  powerful  persons  in 
Austro-Hungary  had  had  their  way,  on  at  least  two  recent  occasions, 
she  would  have  had  to  wage  a  defensive  war  alike  against  her  allies 
and  foes  of  1849,  against  those  to  whom  the  day  of  the  surrender  of 
Georgey  at  Vilagos  was  a  success  if  not  a  triumph,  and  against  those 
to  whom  it  was  a  great,  though  not  a  final,  national  disaster.  It 
was  for  the  possible  eventuality  of  a  war  with  Germany  or  Austria,  or 
both  combined,  that  the  very  strong  group  of  fortresses  was  planned 
which  forms  the  most  important  link  in  the  chain  of  defences  which 
runs  from  Kertch  to  Cronstadt.  These  are  Modlin,  Ivangorod,  Brescz- 
Litewski,  and  Warsaw.  We  may  feel  pretty  sure,  however,  that  the 
position  of  the  troops  in  this  quadrilateral,  in  the  midst  of  a  partly 
hostile  population,  would  not  be  wholly  agreeable  if  the  invading 
army  were  directed  by  ability  at  all  equal  to  that  which  was  displayed 
by  Count  von  Moltke  in  1866  or  1870.  The  result  of  an  armed 
conflict  between  Eussia  and  Austria  is  a  more  doubtful  question,  the 
military  problem  being  complicated  by  numerous  political  considera- 
tions. There  must  be  few,  if  any,  in  Western  Europe,  who  could  give 
a  very  valuable  opinion,  even  if  this  disturbing  element  were  absent, 
and,  I  should  think,  no  one  at  all  who  could  do  so  if  it  be  taken  into 
account.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  towards  the  West  Eussia 
will  make  no  permanent  advance.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  no  one 
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would  have  ventured  to  make  such  a  prophecy.  Many  worthy  people 
in  Germany  expected  that  she  would,  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
treated  the  princes  of  that  country  as  little  better  than  his  vassals. 
Those  were  the  days  when  Herzen  laughingly  said,  '  Germany  has  only 
a  nominal  existence  ;  it  is  a  mere  collection  of  Baltic  provinces,  to 
which  have  been  conceded  certain  illusory  rights,  as,  for  instance,  the 
right  of  being  not  only  the  subjects  of  Nicholas,  but  also  of  their  own 
little  sovereigns.'  Times  are  indeed  changed  since  Prussia  quailed 
before  the  Czar  at  Olmiitz,  and  when  one  who  saw  him  on  that 
occasion  described  him  as  looking  like  '  the  very  incarnation  of  an 
Arctic  storm.'  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  Russia 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  either  of  her  "Western  neighbours,  provided 
she  leaves  them  alone.  To  what  extent  Poland  might  be  used  as  a 
torpedo,  if  she  does  not  do  so,  is  a  question  for  which  I  would  fain 
find  an  answer,  but  who  can  tell  us  what  has  been  going  on  in  Poland 
for  the  last  dozen  years  ?  In  1863  and  1864  we  had  helps  enough, 
and  those  of  us  who  took  the  trouble  had  ample  means  for  forming 
an  opinion.  I  formed  one  then,  and  a  very  definite  one,  which  was 
equally  disagreeable  to  the  extreme  partisans  of  both  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished. 

But  now  whither  can  one  turn  for  an  unprejudiced  account  of 
existing  circumstances  ?  Blind  sympathisers  with  Poland  will  tell  you 
that  the  national  spirit  is  as  keen  as  ever.  Blind  sympathisers  with 
Russia  will  tell  you  that  the  agrarian  legislation  and  the  severe 
repression  of  separatist  tendencies  have  been  thoroughly  successful, 
alike  in  the  western  provinces  and  in  Poland  proper.  I  can  hardly 
believe  either  assertion.  Now,  however,  that  Russia  and  her  affairs 
are  to  the  front,  why  does  not  some  enterprising  traveller  go  and  see 
for  himself,  and  let  us  know  what  to  think  ?  In  these  days  of  press 
omnipotence,  might  not  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  be  seized  in  his  bed, 
as  the  conscripts  were  by  Wielopolski  at  Warsaw,  and  sent  off  to 
inquire  ?  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  abler  or  fairer  investigator. 

Two  other  subjects  upon  which  we  are  sadly  in  want  of  information 
transmitted  through  colourless  glasses,  are  the  Baltic  provinces  and 
Siberia.  Eckhardt  tells  us  much  of  the  former,  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  speak  of  his  writings  as  perfectly  impartial,  though  I  doubt 
not  that  they  are  much  more  so  than  those  of  the  late  M.  Samarin, 
who  wrote  on  the  question  of  the  Baltic  provinces  in  the  ultra- 
Muscovite  interest.  A  paper  on  Siberia  by  Mr.  Ashton  Dilke  some 
time  ago  tantalised  Englishmen  interested  in  Russia ;  but  it  has  had, 
I  think,  no  successors.  On  Turkestan  and  the  adjoining  regions  we 
have  had  quite  enough  for  the  present.  Much  is  to  be  learnt  from 
Mr.  Schuyler's  book,  and  something  from  all  the  travellers  in  these 
lands,  recent  and  older,  rash  as  are  the  conclusions  to  which  some  of 
them  have  jumped. 

We  have   been  constantly  told   of  late  that  England  ought  no 
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longer  to  insist,  for  her  own  selfish  purposes,  on  the  exclusion  of  the 
Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  It  is  not, 
however,  England  who  excludes  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  from 
those  waters.  That  exclusion  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  Turkish  inde- 
pendence. The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  that  behalf 
apply  not  to  Russia  only,  but  to  all  the  world.  Supposing  Piccadilly 
were  a  strait  of  the  sea,  miles  and  miles  in  length,  from  either  side  of 
which  London  rose  on  a  gradual  slope,  so  that  a  fleet  steaming 
leisurely  through  it  could  blow  the  whole  city  to  pieces,  would  it 
be  endurable  that  all  the  fleets  of  the  world  should  sail  up  and  down 
it  at  their  own  sweet  will  ?  And  if  not  all  the  fleets  of  the  world, 
why  particularly  the  one  fleet  which  is  far  the  most  dangerous  ? 
Supposing  Constantinople  ever  became  Russian,  does  the  newest 
school  of  Russophils  really  believe  that  Russia  would  allow  armed 
vessels  to  pass  between  Stamboul  and  Scutari  ?  No  doubt,  if  you 
very  much  strengthened  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  you 
might  relax  the  excessive  stringency  of  the  present  regulations  as 
to  the  size  of  the  vessels  which  are  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
narrow  seas.  If  you  put  a  strong  power  in  the  room  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  or  if  you  made  Constantinople,  after  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  capital  of  a  small  neutral  state  guaranteed  by  all  Europe 
— a  very  possible  solution  of  the  Censtantinople  question  at  some 
future  period- — you  might  do  the  like  ;  but  surely  under  no  circum- 
stances, as  long  as  a  great  city  and  its  suburbs  extend  from  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  almost  to  the  Symplegades,  could  you  allow  the  Bosphorus 
to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  the  Straits  of  Dover  or  the  Sound. 

But  the  present  state  of  things  is  inconvenient  to  Russia.  From 
one  point  of  view  yes,  from  another  point  of  view  no.  It  might 
be  convenient  to  Russia  to  send  her  Black  Sea  fleet,  when  she  has 
got  one,  into  the  Mediterranean,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
good  object  she  could  attain  by  having  it  there.  But  the  exist- 
ing arrangement  keeps  all  her  southern  coast  perfectly  free  from 
attack  by  any  power  except  Turkey.  One  can  imagine  circum- 
stances in  which  it  would  be  vastly  agreeable  to  Russia  to  be  quite 
certain  that  as  long  as  the  power  which  held  Constantinople,  whether 
the  Turks  or  a  revived  Byzantine  Empire,  was  neutral,  no  Austrian  or 
English  ironclad  could  show  itself  in  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  not  England,  it  is  the  Mediterranean  powers  who  are  really 
interested  in  keeping  things  as  they  are  and  enabling  them  to  forget 
Russia,  for  practical  purposes,  in  their  naval  calculations. 

Things  would  have  to  be  very  much  changed  if,  in  a  war  between 
England  and  Russia,  the  catching  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  of 
the  Black  Sea  fleet  were  not  tne  greatest  possible  delight  to  our 
countrymen.  To  have  at  last  a  set  of  ships  which  he  could  really 
sink  or  take,  instead  of  seeing  them,  as  in  the  last  war,  sunk  by  their 
own  crews,  would  surely  be  very  refreshing  to  the  British  tar  if  he 
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once,  which  God  forbid,  were  obliged  to  look  upon  his  Kussian 
brother  as  an  enemy.  The  presence  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  could  only  be  inconvenient  to  us  if  Eussia 
held  Constantinople — even  then  it  would  be  far  more  inconvenient 
to  other  people.  To  us  it  would  merely  mean  that  we  should  be 
obliged,  I  do  not  say  actually  to  seize  Lower  Egypt,  but  certainly 
to  be  able  at  any  moment  to  do  so,  and  perhaps  to  have  a  naval 
station  and  certain  rights  in  Candia.  That  done,  we,  as  far  as  our 
personal  interests  are  concerned,  might  see  the  Czar  replace  the  Sultan 
at  Constantinople  with  the  most  profound  equanimity.  We  could 
easily  make  ourselves  safe ;  but  as  long  as  other  powers  are  willing 
to  take  their  share  in  preventing  Russia  seizing  Constantinople,  so 
long  it  is  our  duty  to  take  our  part  too. 

So  much  in  reply  to  those  amongst  us  who  have  been  asking  why 
Russia  should  not  go  to  Constantinople,  heedless  of  the  injustice  they 
would  do  to  the  populations  of  the  Eastern  peninsula  by  giving  them 
over  to  the  civilisation  of  Muscovy  rather  than  to  that  of  Germany. 
But  another  and  quite  different  section  exclaims,  'Russia  is  not 
thinking  of  going  to  Constantinople  ;  the  Czar  himself  has  said  it.'  I 
believe  implicitly  all  the  Czar  said  to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus.  I  know 
that  many  of  the  most  sensible  Russians  would  dread  the  acquisition 
of  that  city  by  their  countryman ;  but  although  the  sentiment  which 
urges  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people  towards  Constantinople  is  very 
vague,  it  is  nevertheless  very  strong,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  take 
her  there,  if  nothing  stronger  than  an  Empire  which  has  been  wounded 
to  death  is  put  in  her  place.  It  is  likely  enough  that,  when  Russia 
had  once  conquered  everything  down  to  Cape  Matapan,  disintegrating 
forces  might  begin  to  work  and  eventually  break  up  the  Colossus,  but 
it  would  seem  unreasonable  to  permit  a  vast  European  change  to  take 
place  on  the  chance  of  something  turning  up  to  make  it  less  dangerous 
than  it  looks  at  first  sight. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  Englishmen,  but  as  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean State-system,  that  we  should  object  to  Russia  coming  to  Con- 
stantinople. Her  being  there  would  mean  that  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
peninsula  must  necessarily  fall,  at  least  for  a  time,  into  her  hands. 
From  the  Solovetzky  monastery  on  the  White  Sea  to  the  hermitage 
whose  light  twinkles  over  the  ^Egean  from  the  steep  of  Cape  Malea, 
there  would  be  one  vast  Muscovite  Empire. 

Now  who  would  be  benefited  by  this  ?  The  Greeks,  who  would 
see  their  national  aspirations,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  swept  over 
by  a  rule  hardly  less  odious  to  them  than  that  of  the  Turks  ?  Austro- 
Hungary,  which  would  find  itself  cut  off  from  the  Black  Sea  ?  The 
Magyars,  who  would  see  so  enormous  a  weight  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
their  Slavonic'opponents  as  to  be  altogether  crushed  and  overmastered  ? 
The  Germans  of  Cis-Leithania  and  Germany  proper,  who  would  see 
an  end  to  the  advance,  hitherto  constant  in  these  latter  days,  of  German 
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civilisation  down  the  Danube  valley?  Roumania,  which  would  be 
swallowed  up  and  destroyed  ?  Italy,  which  would  have  to  provide 
against  another  possible  danger  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  danger 
close  to  her  own  shores  ?  France,  which  would  see  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  her  policy  set  aside  ?  Or  the  Roman  Church,  which  would 
have  to  deplore  an  overwhelming  advantage  gained  by  her  Eastern 
rival  ? 

What  are  the  special  interests  of  England  in  keeping  Russia  out 
of  Constantinople  as  compared  with  these  great  European  interests  ? 
If  all  other  powers  chose  to  neglect  their  interests,  it  would  of  course 
be  no  business  of  ours  to  fight  what  is  much  more  their  battle  than 
it  is  ours. 

That  Russia  should  have  a  part,  and  a  great  part,  in  influencing  the 
future  of  the  people  of  the  Eastern  peninsula,  is  only  reasonable.  It  is 
right  that  she  should  repay  the  debt  which  she  owes  to  them  for  Christia- 
nity and  the  beginnings  of  civilisation  ;  but  when  Russians  talk  of  other 
powers  who  insist  upon  having  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  penin- 
sula, as  if  they  were  strangers  who  officiously  interfere  in  family  matters, 
the  pretension  goes  beyond  all  bounds.  We  have  at  least  as  good  a 
right  as  anyone  else  to  have  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Turks  and  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  reliance  on  England  which  they  have 
lately  been  showing  the  latter  have  been  giving  more  proof  of  political 
sagacity  than  they  have  done  for  many  a  day.  If  only  they  had  shown 
as  much  during  the  years  in  which  their  piteous  mismanagement  of 
their  own  affairs  has  been  breaking  the  hearts  of  their  best  friends, 
one  most  difficult  portion  of  the  Eastern  question  would  have  no  ex- 
istence. If  Greece  had  set  to  work  to  cover  herself  with  roads  and  to 
make  travelling  safe  and  agreeable,  to  examine  her  ancient  sites  as 
Dr.  Schliemann  has  been  examining  Mycenae,  she  would  long  ere  this 
have  become  a  higher  kind  of  Switzerland,  a  pleasure-place  for  the 
civilised  world ;  and  no  one  who  learned  Greek  at  all  would  think 
that  he  had  given  himself  fair  play  unless  he  had  spent  some  time 
at  the  University  of  Athens. 

It  is  not  to  the  undue  aggrandisement  of  the  Slav  race  that  we 
ought  to  sacrifice  the  Hellenic  race,  irritated  as  we  have  a  right  to 
be  with  its  disgraceful  history  since  the  emancipation.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  blame  the  Turks  for  the  vices  of  their  former  subjects ;  but  that 
is  a  mere  device  of  controversy,  very  mischievous  when  it  is  put  for- 
ward by  persons  of  weight,  because  it  tends  to  prevent  the  Greeks  be- 
coming ashamed  of  their  faults,  learning  to  amend  them,  and  making 
free  Greece  such  a  state  as  Europe  may  enlarge  in  the  confident 
hope  that  she  is  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  districts  which  she  adds 
to  it. 

I  trust  I  have  made  it  clear  in  the  above  that,  far  from  having 
any  jealousy  of  Russia,  I  am  quite  content  to  see  her  extend  wherever 
she  can  do  so  without  interfering  with  civilisations  higher  than  her 
own. 
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When  the  most  powerful  minister  whom  the  most  powerful  of 
European  states  has  seen  for  a  long  time  back  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  movement  which  was  directed  against  the  continuance  of 
Turkish  administration  in  the  most  important  portion  of  the  Eastern 
peninsula,  I  dreamt  of  a  combination  by  which  Eussia  and  England, 
assisted  by  the  other  great  powers,  might  have  entered  into  a  sort  of 
partnership  for  creating  a  new  power  whose  seat  should  be  at  Constan- 
tinople. It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  September  movement  was 
to  a  great  extent  of  a  passing  character,  a  natural  relieving  of  the 
feelings  without  much  ulterior  effect.  Things  began  to  point  to  the 
'  amended  status  quo ; '  and  that  is  what,  after  much  carte  and  tierce, 
the  whole  thing  is  coming  to,  unless  Europe  is  prepared  to  take  or 
permit  far  stronger  measures  than  she  has  as  yet  resolved  upon. 

Of  course  the  status  quo,  amended  or  otherwise,  cannot  last  long. 
The  Turkish  power  is  mined,  and  all  that  has  happened  will  only  have 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  Kussia  a  step  nearer  the  fulfilment  of  her  long- 
cherished  hopes,  unless  Europe  takes  wise  and  united  action  soon. 
When  an  acute  crisis  again  supervenes,  it  is  not  probable  that  she  will 
have  ready  to  her  hand  such  an  expedient  as  she  seemed  to  have  last 
autumn.  Russia  and  England,  then  for  a  moment  brought  together, 
may  be  further  apart  than  ever.  I  think,  however,  that  the  same 
general  maxim  will,  when  the  next  acute  crisis  of  the  Eastern  question 
supervenes,  be  as  applicable  as  now — that,  namely,  Europe  should 
gratify  all  legitimate  Russian  ambitions,  but  quietly  and  firmly  re- 
sist all  attempts  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  power  which  is  still 
in  the  ambitious  and  conquering  stage,  at  the  expense  of  higher  or 
potentially  higher  civilisations.  Some  have  thought  that  we  might 
be  content,  as  far  as  our  individual  interests  are  concerned,  to  see 
Russia  in  Constantinople,  if  only  we  held  St.  Jean  d'Acre  and  the 
country  behind  it.  Those  who  do  so  seem  to  me  to  attribute  too 
much  importance  to  the  often  talked-of  Euphrates  route  to  India.  It 
would  be  very  convenient  and  desirable  to  have  some  such  route,  and  no 
doubt  we  shall  one  day  communicate  with  India  along  that  river  or 
the  Tigris ;  but  this  will  be  only,  so  to  speak,  a  fair-weather  route,  a  road 
for  quiet  times,  and  should  not  be  on  any  account  allowed  to  hide 
from  our  view  the  vast  importance  of  the  Egyptian  transit. 

Egypt  is  the  only  country  in  the  world,  except  India,  Afghanistan, 
and  the  British  Isles,  where  we  can  at  any  moment  be  a  great  mili- 
tary as  well  as  a  great  naval  power,  and,  in  spite  of  the  consolatory 
calculations  of  Sir  George  Campbell  in  his  recent  work,  few  would  be 
inclined  to  fall  back,  with  any  satisfaction,  upon  the  communication 
with  India  round  the  Cape.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  by  the 
advocates  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  that  any  interference  of  England  in  Syria 
would  excite  just  susceptibilities  on  the  part  of  other  powers.  Both 
the  great  communions  of  the  East  and  West  naturally  think  that  they 
and  their  children  have  a  better  right  to  be  there  than  we  heretics 
have. 
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There  are  others  who  think  that  we  should  have  done  enough  for 
our  own  security  if  we  held  the  Dardanelles.  I  entirely  dissent  from 
that  opinion.  Even  if  we  could  set  down  Gibraltar  at  Grallipoli  or 
near  the  Tumulus  of  Achilles,  the  position  would  be  intolerable, 
and  the  whole  strength  of  the  Empire  might  be  strained  in  vain  to 
resist  a  foe  which  would,  ex  hypothesi,  be  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  Eastern  peninsula. 

Eecent  discussions  have  forced  me  to  consider  warlike  eventuali- 
ties, but  I  cannot  understand  why,  if  the  policy  of  the  two  countries 
is  even  decently  directed,  there  should  be  any  the  slightest  danger 
of  a  conflict  between  ourselves  and  Eussia.  I  should  strongly  depre- 
cate any  close  alliance  at  present  between  the  two  countries  such  as 
those  have  advocated  who  proposed  after  the  failure  of  the  Conference 
that  the  two  nations  should  combine  to  fight  a  new  Navarino  for  a 
wholly  microscopic  object. 

If  anything  is  done  at  present  with  reference  to  Turkey,  it  should 
be  done  by  all  the  powers.  If  nothing  is  done,  and  if,  as  is  but  too 
probable,  all  the  efforts  of  Turkish  internal  reformers  fail  as  com- 
pletely as  they  have  often  failed  before,  it  is  not,  I  hope,  impossible 
that  Europe  may  see  in  the  accident  which  has  connected  so  closely 
the  German,  Russian,  and  English  thrones,  a  way  out  of  a  terrible 
imbroglio — a  method  of  escape  for  the  Christians  from  Mussulman 
intolerance  and  the  perhaps  worse  tyranny  of  their  own  clergy,  com- 
bined with  the  most  absolute  security  to  the  disciples  of  the  Koran 
for  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights. 

This  may  be  destined  to  be  only  a  dream,  though  surely  not  a 
rery  fantastic  one ;  but  if  not  in  this  way,  at  least  in  many  others,  a 
fuller  understanding  of  Russia  on  the  part  of  England  will  bear  good 
fruits,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  have  studied  that  country  so 
to  contribute,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  the  furtherance  of  that 
result.  .  „ 

M.  E.  GTRANT  DUFF. 
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ON  PATENTS  AND   THE  NEW  PATENT 

,<  f 

BILL. 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  current  of  public  opinion  was  decidedly  running 
against  the  law 'of  patents.  Distinguished  judges  like  Sir  Roundel! 
Palmer  and  Sir  William  Grove,  leading  politicians,  including  Earl 
Granville  and  Lord  Derby,  and  experienced  engineers  like  Sir  William 
Armstrong  and  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  considered  the  evils  of  the 
patent  laws  to  be  so  great  that  they  were  past  remedy.  Lately,  how- 
ever, the  current  has  set  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  there  is  now  a 
general  consensus  of  public  opinion  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
national  interests  to  abolish  patents  for  invention,  although  we  ought 
to  reform  the  laws  relating  to  them.  So  completely  has  public 
opinion  changed  on  this  subject,  that  the  bill  now  before  Parliament 
actually  extends  the  period  of  a  patent  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one 
years.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  both 
the  theoretical  objections  to  patents,  and  also  the  reasons  which  render 
it  expedient  that  the  State  should  continue  to  grant  monopolies  for 
inventions.  I  think  it  requires  little  argument  to  reduce  the 
question  to  expediency  alone,  although  there  are  a  few  persons  who 
still  contend  that  an  inventor  has  an  inherent  right  in  his  invention, 
and  ought  to  be  protected  by  the  law  in  the  exercise  of  that 
right.  There  might  be  a  fair  contention  that  an  idea,  whether  it 
lead  to  scientific  discovery  or  invention,  is  peculiarly  personal,  for  it 
is  the  only  kind  of  personality  that  a  man  can  carry  with  him  to 
the  grave  unrevealed  and  useless  to  posterity.  But  if  an  idea,  when  it 
receives  material  embodiment,  is  property  to  be  protected  by  law, 
the  claim  to  its  possession  could  scarcely  be  limited  by  short  periods. 
I  mean  that  if  there  be  an  abstract  right  to  property  in  ideas,  there 
must  be  an  abstract  wrong  in  saying  that  it  is  to  endure  for  fourteen  or 
twenty-one  years,  and  no  longer.  That  would  be  a  weak  compromise 
between  the  inventor's  right  and  the  public  convenience.  Nobody, 
however,  pushes  the  claim  of  right  to  perpetuity,  however  logical 
that  might  be,  because  it  would  be  intolerable  to  bestow  a  per- 
petual monopoly  on  any  portion  of  human  thought.  There  are 
even  some  classes  of  ideas  resulting  in  important  benefits  to  mankind 
for  which  patents  are  neither  sought  nor  granted.  In  some  countries, 
for  example,  medicines  cannot  be  patented,  because  it  is  thought  that 
inventions  relating  to  human  suffering  should  not  be  limited  by 
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monopoly.  English  law  does  not  make  this  exception,  but  public 
opinion,  which  often  equals  the  force  of  law,  operates  in  this  direction. 
Thus  Jenner  would  have  been  much  condemned  by  public  sentiment, 
had  he  patented  the  use  of  vaccine  virus  as  a  protection  against 
small-pox  ;  and  Simpson  would  have  been  classed  as  an  enemy  instead 
of  a  benefactor  to  mankind,  if  he  had  restricted  the  use  of  chloroform 
in  the  alleviation  of  animal  suffering  by  patenting  its  application. 
Yet  both  of  these  discoverers  have  done  as  much  for  the  human  race  as 
any  hundred  patentees  since  the  time  when  James  the  First  excepted 
inventions  from  the  statute  against  monopolies.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
an  overpowering  public  sentiment  demands  that  such  discoveries 
should  be  common  property  of  the  world. 

The  question  of  an  inherent  property  in  ideas  becomes  still  more 
complicated  when  we  try  to  separate  the  material  embodiment  of 
the  idea  as  applied  by  a  discoverer  and  an  inventor.  The  discoverer 
of  some  law  or  principle  of  fruitful  application  is  a  far  greater  bene- 
factor to  the  human  race  than  the  inventor,  who  makes  a  single  ap- 
plication of  it  to  an  industrial  use,  and  yet  the  law  protects  the  latter, 
but  gives  no  benefit  to  the  former.  It  is  true  that  every  scientific 
discovery  is  simply  an  addition  to  the  common  stream  of  knowledge 
which  has  its  sources  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  This 
common  stream,  however,  may  be  running  through  waste  land,  and 
adding  little  to  its  fertility.  All  that  is  wanted  is  that  some  one 
should  cut  channels  so  that  the  land  may  be  irrigated  and  rendered 
productive.  No  one  could  grudge  that  the  owner  of  the  land,  into 
which  the  channels  are  cut,  should  receive  the  fertilising  waters  of 
the  common  stream  of  discovery ;  but  the  patent  law  goes  much 
beyond  this.  It  says  that  no  one  higher  up  or  lower  down  in 
the  stream  shall  construct  similar  channels  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
years.  True  it  is  that  only  the  form  of  the  channel  is  claimed,  but 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  satisfied  that  the  channel  is  cut  in  a 
distinct  and  original  fashion.  To  abandon  metaphor,  it  is  well 
known  that  no  single  discovery  or  invention  is  complete  in  itself,  for 
[  it  is  always  a  development  or  natural  growth  of  many  preceding 
discoveries  and  inventions.  Neither  discovery  nor  invention  possesses 
the  faculty  of  Minerva  to  start  full-grown  and  panoplied  in  armour 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  Their  birth  is  from  a  germ,  and  their 
growth  a  consequence  of  accretive  organisation  in  which  all  nature 
around  plays  its  part.  Even  as  regards  the  best  recognised  invention, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  define  who  is  '  the  true  and  first  inventor  ' 
of  any  manufacturing  operation  contemplated  in  the  original  Patent 
Act  of  James  the  First.  Inventions,  when  they  do  arise,  are  answers  to 
demands  already  formulated  by  a  public  want.  This  want  sets  many 
minds  in  action  in  order  to  supply  it,  and  the  patentee  has  perhaps 
only  the  start  of  other  inventors  by  a  few  hours,  days,  weeks,  or 
months.  The  tree  of  knowledge  has  put  forth  abundant  blossom, 
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and  in  due  time  produces  fruit  which  in  the  ordinary  course  would 
ripen  for  common  use  ;  but  one  man  detects  the  first  apple  which  is 
ripe,  and  the  patent  law  says  that  nobody  else  shall  pluck  apples  from 
the  tree  without  paying  the  man  who  pulled  the  first  apple  and 
proved  its  maturity. 

The  difficulty  of  admitting  an  abstract  right  to  inventors  in  the 
property  of  an  idea  is  that  there  can  be  no  inherent  right  to  monopoly 
for  invention  that  is  not  equally  a  right  for  discoverers,  whose  dis- 
coveries are  far  more  fruitful  to  mankind  than  inventions.  Let  us 
illustrate  this  by  a  case. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  tour  in 
England  and  Scotland  with  some  very  agreeable  travelling  com- 
panions, among  whom  were  Baron  Liebig,  Dean  Buckland,  and  Pro- 
fessor Daubeny.  Shortly  before  our  tour,  Buckland  had  proved  that 
certain  nodules  found  in  both  secondary  and  tertiary  strata  were 
really  the  fossil  exuviae  of  ancient  reptiles,  and  he  took  us  to  see  this 
fossil  dung  in  situ.  During  our  inspection  of  the  coprolites,  Liebig 
suggested  that  they  might  still  preserve  the  valuable  bone  earth  or 
phosphate  of  lime  of  ordinary  dung,  and  if  so  he  prophesied  that  the 
time  would  come  when  England  would  enrich  her  fields  with  the 
fossil  dung  of  the  old  saurians.  Subsequent  analysis  in  my  laboratory 
proved  the  correctness  of  this  idea.  Some  time  before  this  occurrence, 
Liebig  had  shown  how  bone  earth  might  be  made  a  soluble  manure 
by  mixing  it  with  sulphuric  acid.  Of  course  it  was  a  mere  childish 
extension  of  the  idea  that  the  same  thing  would  do  for  the  bone 
earth  in  coprolites.  The  coprolites  of  commerce  consist  of  two 
kinds,  those  which  are  really  intestinal  excretions  from  extinct  animals, 
and  others  which  seem  to  be  mere  mineral  accretions  without  any 
immediate  animal  origin.  The  manure  manufacturers  patented  the 
preparation  of  these  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  held  a  monopoly  for  four- 
teen years.  The  application  of  the  idea  could  scarcely  be  called  the 
slightest  advance  on  the  knowledge  given  as  common  property  to  the 
world  by  Liebig,  and  yet  agriculture  was  taxed  for  fourteen  years  by 
an  abstraction  from  common  right.  The  original  discoverer,  Baron 
Liebig,  who  had  given  to  the  world  every  idea  which  we  yet  possess 
on  the  subject,  was  left  unrewarded,  while  the  manufacturer  who 
made  a  petty  and  obvious  application  of  his  conceptions  is  allowed  to 
abstract  a  portion  of  the  philosopher's  discoveries  from  common  right. 
The  advocates  of  patent  right  would  contend  that  the  patent  in  this 
case  was  just,  because  a  new  material  was  brought  into  productive 
use.  But  the  law  is  very  uncertain  in  admitting  this  as  a  claim. 
There  is  a  celebrated  case  in  point.  When  madder  is  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  produces  commercial  garancin,  a  body  of  high 
tinctorial  power.  Some  one  found  out  that  fresh  madder  was  not 
the  only  material  required  for  this  purpose,  but  that  the  spent  or 
exhausted  madder  of  the  dyeing  baths  might  be  converted  into  an 
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inferior  garancin  by  a  like  process.  Here  was  a  great  economy.  Spent 
madder  was  a  waste  product,  which  accumulated  in  great  heaps  in 
calico  print  works,  and  it  was  possible  to  convert  these  heaps  into  a 
commercial  utility.  But  the  same  law,  which  upheld  the  application 
of  sulphuric  acid  from  modern  bone  earth  to  fossil  bone  earth,  denied 
the  application  of  sulphuric  acid  from  fresh  madder  to  waste  madder, 
and  the  patent  was  abrogated.  Generally,  however,  the  law  looks 
with  favour  upon  any  even  the  most  obvious  application  of  a  scientific 
'  discovery,  but  leaves  unregarded  the  discoverer,  who  has  to  content 
himself  with  a  tardy  public  gratitude.  This  is  strikingly  the  case 
when  the  application  leads  to  large  and  momentous  consequences. 
The  fundamental  scientific  laws  which  laid  the  foundation  of  modern 
telegraphy  were  determined  by  a  Danish  philosopher  Oersted,  a 
Swiss  philosopher  De  la  Rive,  and  our  English  philosopher  Faraday. 
After  their  discoveries,  various  men  began  to  apply  them  to  useful 
purposes,  such  as  electrotype  and  telegraphy.  The  semaphore 
was  then,  weather  permitting,  waving  its  cumbrous  arms  and  re- 
peating its  sluggish  messages  from  station  to  station.  The  patents 
which  now  appeared  in  quick  succession  to  apply  electricity  to 
telegraphy  have  been  among  the  most  legitimate  illustrations  of  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  patents,  and  yet  how  small  has  been  their  benefit 
to  mankind  compared  with  the  original  discoveries  of  the  illustrious 
philosophers  which  led  to  them !  The  applications  are  indeed  impor- 
tant, but  they  are  an  offshoot  from  the  discoveries,  and  are  confined  to 
a  single  purpose,  while  the  latter  are  universal  and  endure  for  all  time ; 
and  yet  the  law  recognises  only  the  inventors,  but  apportions  no  part 
of  the  benefits  to  the  discoverers.  It  cannot  then  be  contended  that 
there  is  an  inherent  right  of  property  in  an  idea  when  it  is  transformed 
into  material  embodiment  by  an  industrial  application,  unless  the 
admission  is  extended  to  the  discoverer  of  the  law  upon  which  it  is 
based  as  well  as  to  the  inventor. 

The  ardent  advocates  of  patent  rights  urge  the  existence  of  copy- 
right among  authors  as  an  admission  of  property  in  ideas.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  similarity  in  the  claim,  but  there  is  an  essential  difference 
in  its  bearings  on  public  interest.  The  adjunct  of  the  word  '  right  * 
to  the  word  '  copy '  begs  the  question  on  the  ground  of  principle,  and 
might  tempt  us  to  showthat  expediency  even  in  this  case  governs  the  law 
as  much  as  in  the  case  of  patents.  But  there  is  an  essential  distinction  in 
the  working  of  copyright  and  patent  law.  I  may  take  out  of  a  book  any 
principle  or  idea  of  an  author  and  use  it  as  much  as  I  like  for  my 
own  and  neighbours'  advantage.  This  I  cannot  do  with  the  patented 
idea  or  principle  of  an  inventor.  If  this  difference  did  not  exist,  the 
monopoly  of  thought  by  copyright  would  be  more  intolerable  than 
the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  "knowledge  from  the  common  fund  by 
patent.  Let  me  take  an  instance  in  point.  Pascal  was  a  voluminous 
writer  over  a  broad  region  of  human  thought,  and  possessed  copyright 
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of  his  works,  though  that  fact  did  not  prevent  mankind  from  bene- 
fiting by  his  ideas  when  they  were  applicable  to  any  particular 
subject  under  discussion.  His  keen  and  merciless  attacks  on  the 
Jesuits  were  much  used  even  in  our  Parliament,  when  we  had  to 
combat  with  despotism  and  concealed  papal  aggression.  In  fact,  the 
more  that  Pascal's  ideas  were  used  for  such  purposes,  the  greater 
must  have  been  the  satisfaction  of  the  author.  Now  Pascal  invented 
as  well  as  wrote,  and  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  our  modern  form 
of  the  ordinary  wheelbarrow.  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  patented 
it,  but  let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  he  did.  All  parts  of 
the  wheelbarrow — the  box,  handles,  feet,  and  wheel — were  old,  but  the 
combination  was  new  and  therefore  patentable  as  being  a  novel  utility. 
But  Pascal's  wheelbarrow  and  Pascal's  books  were  in  a  totally  different 
position  as  regards  the  public.  From  his  book  any  one  could  freely 
extract  and  diffuse  his  ideas  for  public  use,  but  the  wheelbarrow  could 
not  be  used  on  a  single  occasion  or  for  the  most  trivial  purpose  with- 
out the  payment  of  a  royalty.  The  book  and  the  wheelbarrow  are  un- 
doubted property  because  the  law  has  made  them  so,  but  the  public 
have  a  much  freer  use  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  copyright  and  the  patent  is  that  between  two  estates,  where 
the  owner  of  one  throws  his  park  freely  open  for  public  use,  while 
the  owner  of  the  other  charges  a  shilling  every  time  that  you  enter  his 
grounds. 

The  basis  of  the  present  law  is  the  assumption  of  the  ancient  right 
of  the  sovereign  to  grant  monopolies.  It  is  true  that  the  democratic 
power  developed  in  courts  of  law  has  somewhat  altered  this  original 
conception  of  the  grant,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  knocked  away 
some  of  the  ancient  safeguards  against  abuse.  Originally  patents 
were  only  to  be  given  'if  they  be  not  contrary  to  the  law,  nor 
mischievous  to  the  State,  by  raising  prices  of  commodities  at  home, 
or  hurt  of  trade,  or  generally  inconvenient.'  All  these  conditions  a 
king  might  make  when  he  granted  a  monopoly  out  of  his  own  good 
will  and  pleasure ;  but  when  the  courts  of  law  had  to  interpret  these 
conditions,  they  gradually  began  to  consider  the  patent  as  a  right 
and  not  as  a  privilege.  From  the  restrictions  in  the  original  Act 
(21  Jac.  I.  c.  iii.)  it  is  clear  the  State  thought  that  patents  could 
be  worked  so  as  to  cheapen  and  not  raise  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  chief  justification 
of  a  patent  law  even  now.  It  is  quite  true  that  patents  act  as  a  tax 
upon  manufactures,  but  the  incidence  of  this  tax  is  peculiar  in  the 
mode  of  levying  and  in  the  effects  produced  by  it.  The  tax  when 
rightly  applied  does  not  act  in  raising  the  price  of  a  commodity  as  an 
ordinary  protective  tax  does.  Thus  a  duty  upon  corn  necessarily  raises 
the  price  of  corn.  But  a  small  tax  upon  an  invention  for  a  declara- 
tion of  its  methods  may  actually  cheapen  the  commodity  to  the 
public,  inasmuch  as  the  patent  tells  all  the  difficulties  which  have 
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been  surmounted,  often  at  a  great  cost^  before  the  manufacture 
became  successful.  If  this  information  were  concealed,  a  hundred 
manufacturers  might  spend  capital  in  trial  and  errors  in  order  to 
attain  the  requisite  experience,  while,  in  the  case  of  a  patent,  it 
suffices  that  one  man  should  do  this  for  the  public,  and  charge  other 
manufacturers  a  small  royalty  for  giving  to  them  the  experiences  of 
his  successful  venture.  The  question,  then,  for  the  State  to  consider, 
is  whether  it  is  best  to  let  the  capital  of  the  hundred  men  be  spent, 
or  to  impose  upon  them  a  small  tax  to  recoup  the  one  man  who 
has  succeeded.  Experience  has  decided  in  the  affirmative,  and 
has  changed  the  theoretical  objections  against  patent  right  to  an 
admission  that  the  price  of  commodities  may  be  actually  lessened  by 
the  purchase  of  experience  through  the  imposition  of  a  tax  in  the 
shape  of  royalties. 

A  second  reason  on  the  ground  of  expediency  is  important.  It 
is  the  interest  of  the  patentee  to  push  his  invention  and  force  im- 
provements in  manufacture.  A  manufacturer  who  has  invested  capital 
in  existing  machinery  is  willing  to  let  production  rest  upon  his  ex- 
isting appliances,  but  generally  does  not  push  new  improvements, 
unless  he  has  the  spur  of  competition.  The  patentee  is  the  man  who 
drives  the  spur  home  into  the  flanks  of  manufacture.  It  is  his 
interest  to  introduce  novelties  and  to  force  improvements.  Generally, 
indeed,  substantial  improvements  come  from  the  outside  and  not  from 
the  inside.  It  is  the  same  in  manufactures  as  in  political  reforms. 
The  cry  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  did  not  arise  among  the 
working  classes,  but  from  those  above  who  recognised  an  injustice. 
So  the  introduction  of  improvements  into  productive  industry  is 
generally  due  to  intelligent  outsiders  who  are  not  bound  to  run  in 
beaten  tracks.  Watt,  who  effected  such  vast  improvements  in  the 
steam-engine,  was  a  maker  of  mathematical  instruments  ;  Arkwright, 
the  inventor  of  the  '  water  twist,'  was  a  barber  ;  Neilson,  who  intro- 
duced the  hot  blast  into  iron  furnaces,  was  the,  manager  of  gas 
works ;  Cartwright,  the  inventor  of  the  power  loom,  was  a  parson ; 
Wheatstone,  the  great  inventor  in  telegraphs,  was  a  musical  instrument 
maker  ;  Young,  who  has  founded  the  largest  chemical  industry  of 
modern  times,  was  a  carpenter.  These  examples  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  ;  but  they  all  show  that  an  independent  mind  is  favour- 
able to  invention,  and  is  often  necessary  to  put  aside  the  routine  of 
existing  processes.  Eailways,  for  instance,  would  rarely  reconstruct 
their  signals  or  apply  new  and  efficient  brakes  of  their  own  motion. 
They  require  to  be  stimulated  to  change  by  inventors.  In  like  man- 
ner Government  would  never  have  replaced  their  old  wooden  frigates 
if  inventors  had  not  brought  out  new  cannon  of  great  power.  Modern 
changes  in  naval  warfare  have  been  due  to  competition  among  inventors 
for  the  attack  and  defence.  The  personal  interest  of  the  inventor 
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is  thus  a  great  power  to  introduce  and  even  to  force  novelties  into 
existing  processes.  This  benefit  on  a  large  scale  is  absent  in  countries 
like  Holland  and  Switzerland  which  possess  no  patent  laws,  and  in 
Prussia  where  patents  are  rarely  given.  The  best  improvements  of 
manufacture,  though  open  to  all,  are  rarely  used,  because  it  is  no 
one's  interest  to  push  them,  while  manufacturers  are  careless  to  sub- 
stitute novelties  for  their  regular  methods.  Germany  has  felt  this  evil 
to  be  so  serious,  that,  notwithstanding  the  famous  condemnatory  memo- 
randum of  Bismarck  against  patents,  she  has  at  this  moment  a  new 
and  liberal  patent  law  before  her  Chambers.  In  fact,  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  patents  has  changed  not  only  in  England,  but  among 
nations  generally ;  and  we  have  arrived  at  a  general  conclusion  that, 
whatever  logic  and  reason  may  decide  in  the  abstract,  expediency  is 
too  strong  in  the  concrete.  For  experience  has  abundantly  proved 
that  manufacturers  become  sluggish  without  a  stimulus  applied  by 
inventors.  The  former  are  content  to  go  on  without  change ;  but 
there  are  two  bodies  who  have  great  interest  in  promoting  it — the 
public  and  inventors — and  the  problem  is  how  to  unite  them  in  a 
common  interest. 

England  is  the  last  country  that  could  afford  to  make  any  ex- 
periment which  might  diminish  the  inventive  faculty  of  her  industrial 
population.  It  is  quite  true  that  invention  flourished  long  before 
protection  was  extended  to  it.  In  ancient  Egypt  what  marvels  of 
inventive  industry  are  still  found  in  her  remains!  Engineering, 
architecture,  hydraulics,  metallurgy,  glass-blowing,  pottery,  spinning, 
weaving,  dyeing,  all  flourished  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  If 
invention  were  not  marked  among  Greeks  and  Komans,  we  must  re- 
collect that  where  war  is  the  occupation  of  the  free,  and  labour  is 
relegated  to  the  mechanical  operations  of  a  servile  class,  invention 
must  become  stagnant.  Machines  do  not  invent  machines  ;  and  slaves 
as  mere  machines  cannot  be  inventive.  But  as  slavery  faded  away, 
and  light  penetrated  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  inventive 
faculty  received  a  great  development.  Even  two  centuries  before  the 
patent  law  of  James  the  First,  the  art  of  printing,  paper,  guns,  watches, 
telescopes,  wire-drawing  machines,  table-forks,  knitting  needles,  horse- 
shoes, and  glass  mirrors  had  been  invented.  If  this  be  so,  the  question  *\ 
may  be  asked,  what  need  is  there  now  of  a  patent  law  ?  The  answer  S 
is  obvious,  that  England  has  no  other  source  of  wealth  than  the  \ 
industry  of  her  people.  Her  land  is  insufficient  to  feed  half  her 
population,  and  their  means  of  support  must  be  found  in  an  active 
development  of  industry.  Improved  means  of  communication  by  land 
and  sea  have  reduced  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  to  be  the 
lowest  factor  of  production,  and  competition  among  nations  is  now  a 
competition  of  intellect  and  not  of  local  advantages.  When  the 
patent  law  was  passed  in  1624,  Manchester  was  a  hamlet  surrounded 
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by  an  undrained  moss,  and  Birmingham  was  a  village  on  the  top  of  a 
bleak  hill.  The  machinery  which  since  then  has  added  so  largely 
to  production  has  filled  these  towns  with  teeming  populations,  and 
they  can  only  be  supported  by  renewed  inventions  which  will  retain 
the  superiority  of  England  in  the  growing  active  competition  of  the 
world.  Though  previous  to  the  patent  laws  important  inventions, 
such  as  those  we  have  mentioned,  were  made,  they  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  triumphs  of  industry  in  modern  times.  There  is  no 
leisure  now  to  let  invention  flow  on  in  a  sluggish  stream,  as  it  would 
undoubtedly  do  whether  there  were  patent  laws  or  not.  Prizes  in  the 
form  of  rewards  for  successful  venture  must  be  offered  to  all  who  have 
inventive  faculties,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  constant  effort  for 
improvement  and  progress.  These  prizes  are  the  royalties  for  suc- 
cessful patents,  and  expediency  is  their  justification.  But  if  expediency 
be  the  chief  reason  for  granting  monopolies  to  invention,  we  have 
a  right  to  consider  with  what  limitations  patents  should  be  given  in 
the  public  interest. 

The  bill  before  the  House  is  founded  on  the  necessity  of  protecting 
public  interests  while  it  accords  private  monopolies  to  inventors,  and 
it  is  well  that  we  should  examine  its  guiding  principles.  These  are 
that  only  good  and  substantial  patents  should  be  encouraged,  but 
that  bad  and  frivolous  ones  should  be  repressed.  The  latter  are  to  be 
sifted  out  by  examiners,  and  the  worthy  patents  are  to  be  tested  by 
their  utility  and  by  an  increasing  money  payment  as  evidence  that 
there  is  a  practical  interest  to  keep  them  upon  the  roll.  The  bill 
also  compels  the  inventor  to  supply  the  public  with  the  products  of 
his  invention,  or  to  grant  licenses  within  a  moderate  time  and  at 
reasonable  rates.  Patentees  object  to  this  condition  of  use.  They 
contend  that  there  are  very  few  '  dog  in  the  manger '  patents,  and 
that  no  one  has  a  right  to  dictate  the  use  of  property.  For  example, 
a  man  may  cultivate  his  fields  as  he  likes,  and  even  leave  por- 
tions of  them  in  fallow,  without  interference  from  the  State.  But 
patents,  as  we  have  shown,  are  not  property  in  this  sense.  If  they 
stand  in  the  way  of  human  progress,  they  are  altogether  indefensible. 
It  is  only  by  the  right  of  use  that  the  public  can  receive  the  benefit 
which  is  the  justification  of  the  monopoly.  On  the  whole,  then, 
the  principles  of  the  bill  appear  to  be  fair  conditions  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  though,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
applied  in  the  bill,  poor  inventors  may  be  much  discouraged,  and  rich 
capitalists  may  chiefly  benefit  by  the  new  legislation.  This  is  a  great 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  rich  manufacturers.  A  celebrated  inventor  said 
to  me  a  few  days  ago,  '  No  patent  is  worth  anything  unless  20,000£. 
have  been  sunk  in  its  preliminary  stages.'  The  bill  now  before  the 
House  may  give  us  well-tested  patents  of  this  description,  but  it  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  unduly  restrict  invention.  I  have  written  enough 
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to  show  that  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the  ground  cumbered  with  useless 
inventions  which  trip  up  ordinary  wayfarers  in  the  field  of  in- 
dustry. But  I  think  that  it  is  no  improvement  of  patent  law  to 
contruct  a  system  which  has  a  tendency  to  repress  invention  among 
the  poor,  and  only  to  stimulate  it  among  the  rich.  Nevertheless,  the 
bill  certainly  offers  new  and  important  advantages  to  the  inventor, 
for  it  lengthens  by  nine  months  the  period  of  preliminary  protection 
before  the  final  specification  is  made ;  it  cheapens  patents  in  the 
early  stages,  and  it  extends  proved  patents  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
one  years.  Against  these  advantages  are  the  disadvantages.  First, 
the  bill  complicates  procedure,  and  it  enforces  examination  as  to 
subject-matter  and  novelty  by  a  machinery  which  must  inevitably 
prove  incompetent.  Both  these  blots  may  be  considered  together. 
There  are,  as  we  have  shown,  two  interests  to  protect — the  interests 
of  the  inventor  and  of  the  public.  In  the  case  of  a  good  patent 
these  interests  are  identical,  but  in  a  useless  patent  they  are  anta- 
gonistic. When  the  public  travel  along  a  road,  it  is  useful  to  have 
steps  cut  to  shorten  a  hill  or  to  escape  an  obstacle ;  but  it  is  positively 
pernicious  to  find  the  road  strewn  with  lumbering  obstacles,  which 
trip  up  the  traveller  and  cause  unnecessary  hindrance  to  his  progress. 
The  previous  examination  of  patents  for  novelty  and  utility  is 
intended  to  prevent  these  hindrances,  and  has  been  recommended  by 
a  Eoyal  Commission,  by  a  Select  Committee,  and  by  the  International 
Congress  of  Vienna.  The  weight  of  authority  is  therefore  strongly 
in  its  favour.  But  examination  may  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  hostile 
to  the  inventor,  as  is  done  in  Prussia,  or  in  a  spirit  of  instruction 
and  friendliness,  as  in  America.  There  are  to  be  six  examiners 
under  the  new  bill ;  in  America  there  used  to  be  a  hundred,  and  now 
there  are  eighty-five !  It  is  quite  impossible  that  six  examiners  can 
cover  the  field  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  5,000.  patents  yearly. 
The  results  of  their  examination  if  hostile,  after  a  reference  to  the 
law  officers  and  appeal  to  the  Chancellor,  are  to  be  final ;  and  the 
expense  of  this  procedure,  with  the  certainty  that  six  men  cannot 
bring  the  knowledge  of  experts  to  bear  upon  inventions,  will  much 
discourage  the  poor  class  of  inventors.  According  to  the  bill  the 
examiners  are  to  act  in  rotation,  and  the  result  of  this  would  be  that 
the  man  versed  in  clocks  might  have  to  decide  on  a  chemical  patent, 
and  the  refuser  of  a  patent  this  week  might  be  the  passer  of  a  like 
patent  in  the  following  week.  The  examiners  should  consist  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  experts  on  each  subject,  paid  for  each  report,  and 
not  of  a  few  men  professing  universal  knowledge,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  possess.  If  the 
experts  be  lawyers  they  cannot  be  mechanicians  and  chemists,  and  if 
they  be  the  latter  they  cannot  be  good  lawyers.  A  responsible  and 
properly  paid  Commission  of  Patents  could  easily  obtain  the  know. 
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ledge  of  experts  by  an  adequate  remuneration.  The  inadequate 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  to  examination  have  led  to  the  suggestion 
that,  if  it  were  not  prohibitory  but  instructional,  the  poor  inventor 
would  gladly  receive  the  knowledge  and  advice  of  the  examiners  to- 
guide  him  in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  novelty  and  utility.  It  is 
contended  that  an  examination  of  the  authorities  cited  to  prove  that  his 
invention  was  neither  novel  nor  useful,  would  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
induce  the  inventor  to  withdraw  his  proposal,  with  a  grateful  feeling 
to  the  State  for  having  saved  him  from  further  expense.  If  he  still 
persisted  in  carrying  his  patent  to  completion,  the  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  examiners  should  be  recorded  on  the  patent,  and 
would  be  strong  evidence  against  him  in  future  proceedings  It 
would  only  be  in  case  of  a  strong  conviction  of  originality  that  a 
patentee  would  go  forward  in  the  case  of  a  hostile  record.  And  we 
know  of  important  cases  where  actual  prohibition  has ,  acted  inj  u- 
riously.  Bessemer's  process  for  blowing  air  into  molten  iron  and 
Griffard's  injector  were  refused  in  Prussia  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
novelty,  and  yet  have  proved  vastly  important  inventions.  The 
enrolment  of  a  patent,  after  all,  can  scarcely  be  called  in  a  strict 
sense  a  secure  monopoly,  but  is  only  a  presumptive  right  of  property, 
for  the  State  does  not  defend  it  or  give  any  special  privileges  for 
its  protection.  Still,  it  would  be  illogical  to  grant  a  presumptive 
monopoly  when  you  record  upon  the  register  that  the  claim  is  neither 
one  of  novelty  nor  of  utility.  It  is  true  that  if  a  few  bad  patents 
did  get  on  the  register  through  the  pertinacity  of  obstinate  men, 
the  rising  scale  of  fees  would  soon  cause  them  to  disappear  if  useless. 
Even  now  the  average  life  of  a  patent  is  said  to  be  only  3£  years  j 
and,  with  a  little  adjustment  of  the  proposed  scale  of  fees,  bad 
and  useless  patents  would  soon  disappear  from  the  record.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  plausibility  in  this  reasoning,  but  it  is  not  conclusive. 
The  new  law  is  much  in  favour  of  the  inventor,  who  ought  in  return 
to  give  fair  concessions  to  public  interests.  The  weight  of  all  autho- 
rity supports  a  system  of  preliminary  examination  which,  to  be  of 
any  public  use,  ought  to  be  conclusive.  But  both  the  public  and 
the  inventor  have  a  right  to  demand  an  adequate  tribunal  in  the  first 
instance,  so  that  they  may  trust  its  competency  and  fairness.  This 
the  bill  does  not  provide,  though  it  may  be  modified  to  meet  this 
want.  The  patent  revenue  ought,  moreover,  to  be  used  not  merely  to 
swell  the  Consolidated  Fund,  but  to  promote  invention.  It  now 
amounts  to  about  90,000£.  per  annum,  and  is  little  applied  to  the 
public  advantage.  Patent  libraries  to  consult,  and  patent  museums 
of  an  efficient  kind,  not  only  in  London  but  in  our  chief  indus- 
trial towns,  to  show  preceding  inventions,  ought  to  be  provided,  if 
invention  is  to  be  stimulated  and  not  strangled  by  new  patent 
laws.  A  museum  and  library,  indeed,  exist  in  London,  but  on  a 
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scale  little  commensurate  with  their  importance,  and  are  miserably 
inferior  to  the  museums  of  industrial  inventions  in  France  and 
America. 

The  new  Patent  Bill,  while  it  provides  for  the  extension  of  new 
patents  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years,  strangely  omits  to  make 
provisions  for  the  extension  of  existing  patents  for  a  further  period  of 
seven  years.  This  would  be  clearly  necessary  when  they  are  brought 
under  the  same  conditions  as  to  license  and  payment  as  those  under 
the  new  bill.  It  would  be  a  singular  injustice  that  good  and  effective 
patents  now  in  existence  should  have  a  term  of  life  one-third  shorter 
than  the  more  fortunate  ones  taken  out  after  the  present 'year.  On 
the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bill  before  Parliament  is  founded 
on  good  conceptions  of  public  interest,  and  requires  only  certain 
modifications  to  render  it  a  valuable  measure.  It  adopts  the  right 
principle  that  patents  should  not  be  considered  in  relation  to  any 
indefeasible  right  which  the  inventor  possesses ;  for  the  State  has  no 
immediate  interest  in  the  individual  patentee,  but  it  has  an  interest 
in  the  public,  and  it  is  only  when  these  interests  are  common  that 
the  State  ought  to  give  privileges  to  the  former. 

I  have  made  no  allusion  to  the  views  of  those  who  think  that 
patents  should  not  be  given  at  all,  but  that  the  State  should  recom- 
pense inventors  by  honours  and  pecuniary  rewards.  The  experience  of 
State  rewards  for  inventions  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  a  few  instances  in  which  such  a  man  as  Crompton,  the 
inventor  of  the  spinning  mule,  got  5,000£.  as  a  wholly  insufficient 
recompense  when  some  five  or  six  millions  of  spindles  were  enriching 
the  country;  but  there  are  other  records  of  large  over-payments  for 
the  most  trivial  and  useless  inventions.  Take,  for  instance,  another 
reward  of  5,000£.,  given  to  Mr.  Steven,  in  1739,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  Royal  Commission,  consisting  of  an  archbishop,  ten  bishops, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  three  Secretaries  of  State,  five  peers,  and  ten 
men  of  science.  The  reward  was  for  a  remedy  to  cure  gravel,  and  the 
remedy  proved  to  consist  of  three  items — a  powder,  a  pill,  and  a 
decoction.  The  powder  was  made  of  pounded  egg-shells  and  snail- 
shells  ;  the  pill  of  egg-shells,  soap,  and  honey ;  the  decoction  of  soap 
and  '  swines  cresses.'  The  Government  is  an  unfit  tribunal  to  assess 
public  rewards,  which  never  could  be  so  efficient  as  the  results  of 
commercial  success.  As  to  paying  in  honours,  the  time  is  past  when 
that  would  be  accepted  as  a  discharge  for  public  work  in  relation  to 
industry  or  science.  The  State  has  unwisely  limited  these  honours 
to  combatant  and  more  lately  to  civil  services,  while  the  victors  of 
peaceful  struggles  in  science  and  industry  have  lost  their  apprecia- 
tion of  them.  At  one  time  the  sovereign  was  the  fountain  of 
honour  to  all,  and  three  letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  a  few  inches 
or  a  yard  or  two  of  riband,  was  taken  as  payment  in  full  for  much 
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service  rendered  to  the  State.  But  by  the  exclusive  policy  of  the 
Government,  in  denying  honours  to  scientific  and  industrial  achieve- 
ments, the  fountain  of  honour  which  used  to  spring  from  the  throne 
has  become  dried  up,  and  both  discoverers  and  inventors  have 
learned  to  prefer  the  democratic. letters 'F.B.S.' to  the  more  royal 
letters  '  K.C.B.' 

LYON  PLAYFAIK. 
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SHAKSPEARIAN  NOTES. 
No.  1. 

THE    THIRD    MURDERER    IN    'MACBETH.' 

THERE  have  been  various  theories  and  much  discussion  among  students 
of  Shakspeare  as  to  the  Third  Murderer  in  Macbeth.  It  has  even  been 
maintained  that  Macbeth  himself  was  the  man,  and  that  only  upon 
this  assumption  can  the  difficulties  attending  the  character  1>3  solved. 
Anyone  curious  to  follow  out  that  suggestion  will  find  it  discussed 
in  Notes  and  Queries  for  September  11  and  November  13,  1869. 

A  theory  on  this  subject  has  struck  me,  which  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  been  hitherto  advanced. 

The  stage  directions  in  Macbeth  concerning  one  particular  cha- 
racter (who,  curiously  enough,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  dramatis 
personce  of  any  edition  which  I  bear  in  mind)  are  minute,  and  I 
believe  that,  where  such  directions  are  so  particularly  given  by 
Shakspeare,  they  are  for  a  purpose,  because  he  is  generally  careless 
about  those  matters,  and  leaves  them,  as  it  were,  for  the  actors  to 
carry  out. 

This  character  is  described  simply  as  '  an  Attendant,'  and  what  I 
wish  to  contend  is  that  this  '  Attendant '  is  the  Third  Murderer. 

My  reasons  are  as  follows  : — Macbeth  utters  what  little  he  does  say 
to  this  attendant  in  a  tone  of  marked  contempt — strangely  suggestive, 
to  my  mind,  of  his  being  some  wretched  creature  who  was  entirely  in 
Macbeth's  power — not  an  ordinary  servant,  but  one  whom  he  might 
use  as  a  tool,  and  who  had  no  courage  to  disobey  or  withstand  him. 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  case,  such  a  servant  (from  what- 
ever causes),  in  such  a  state  of  moral  bondage  to  his  master,  would  be 
just  the  man  employed  upon  the  work  of  watching  without  '  the 
palace  gate '  for  the  two  murderers  whose  services  he  had,  by  Mac- 
beth's orders,  secured. 

He  need  not  have  known  the  precise  object  of  their  interview 
with  Macbeth,  and  I  think  it  was  probable,  from  the  action  of  the 
scene,  that  he  was  not  told  of  it  until  after  Macbeth's  conversation 
(act  iii.  sc.  1 )  with  the  two  murderers,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  I 
infer,  he  was  commanded  to  watch  them. 

Now  the  stage  direction  in  act  iii.  sc.  1    is :  '  Exeunt  all  but 
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Macbeth  and  an  Attendant.'    With  a  confidential  servant,  this  is  just 
what  might  happen  without  exciting  notice. 
The  words  are  : 

Macb.     Sirrah,  a  word  with  you.     Attend  those  men 
Our  pleasure  ? 

Attend.    They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace  gate. 
Macb.     Bring  them  before  us. 

The  tone  of  contempt  is  obvious,  and  also  the  fact  that  this 
attendant  had  been  taken,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  his  master's  con- 
fidence, with  a  sort  of  careless  assurance  of  his  secrecy.  We  learn 
that  he  has  been  just  now  on  the  watch  for  the  two  men,  and  presume 
that  he  had  conducted  them  to  Macbeth  the  day  before. 

The  next  direction  is  :  '  Ke-enter  Attendant  with  Two  Murderers  ; ' 
when  Macbeth  says  to  him,  in  the  same  tone  and  manner, 

Now  go  to  the  door  and  stay  there  till  we  call. 

The  attendant  then  retires,  and  is  not  recalled  by  Macbeth ;  but 
the  action  which  I  am  about  to  suggest,  and  which  the  text  fully 
warrants,  would,  if  carried  out,  afford  the  opportunity  for  Macbeth  to 
communicate  to  him  the  undertaking  of  the  two  murderers,  and  give 
him  instructions  to  follow  and  observe  them.  If  the  attendant  left 
the  chamber  by  one  door  ('  Now  go  to  the  door  and  stay  there  till 
we  call ')  and  the  murderers  by  another,  and  if  Macbeth  used  the 
former  egress,  the  suggestion  would  be  that  at  this  moment,  while 
he  kept  the  murderers  waiting,  and  in  expectation  of  seeing  him 
again  ('  I'll  call  upon  you  straight — abide  within  '),  he  went  after  the 
attendant  and  gave  him  his  instructions. 

By  this  device  Macbeth  gains  the  object  which  he  has  been  seek- 
ing. He  secures  to  himself  a  check  upon  the  two  murderers  in  the 
person  of  this  attendant,  who  is  made  an  accomplice,  and  whose  lips 
are  sealed.  A  very  slight  and  legitimate  change  in  the  accepted  stage- 
business  would  make  all  this  stratagem  clear  to  the  audience,  and  it 
fits  in  with  my  theory  that  the  attendant  was  a  trusty,  and  not  a 
common,  servant.  Had  he  been  otherwise,  the  most  momentous  and 
secret  transaction  of  the  play  would  never  have  been  committed  to 
him. 

Coming  now  to  the  murder  of  Banquo  (act  iii.  sc.  3),  we  find  that 
the  words  prove  that  one  man  is  a  stranger  to  the  other  two,  at  any 
rate  so  far  as  his  privity  to  the  enterprise  is  concerned.  But  the 
manner  in  which  the  Second  Murderer  satisfies  the  First  that  the  new- 
comer need  not  be  mistrusted  strengthens  my  theory.  For  either  the 
Second  Murderer  did  not  recognise  the  stranger  at  all,  owing  to  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  so  distrusted  him  until  he  had  delivered  his 
credentials  in  shape  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  place 
and  scheme,  or  else  perhaps  they  did  recognise  him  as  the  attendant 
whom  they  had  seen  before  ;  in  which  case  also  they  would  have  been 
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chary  of  confiding  in  him,  as  they  had  received  from  Macbeth  no  in- 
structions to  trust  him  in  this  matter.  Indeed  the  instant  reply  of  the 
Second  Murderer,  in  order  to  allay  the  fears  and  misgivings  expressed 
by  the  First,  would  favour  the  assumption  that  the  stranger  was  a 
man  they  already  knew,  and  who,  up  to  a  certain  point  at  all  events, 
was  aware  of  their  project.  His  further  knowledge  of  the  matter 
would  be  less  surprising  to  them  than  if  shown  by  anybody  else,  and 
he  would  thus  be  more  easily  taken  into  comradeship.  Except  upon 
the  theory  that  they  had  seen  or  known  something  of  him  previously, 
they  would  hardly  be  likely  so  soon  to  accept  his  mere  word. 

Enter  Three  Murderers. 

1st  Mur.     But  who  bid  thee  join  us  ? 

3rd  Mur.  Macbeth. 

2nd  Mur.    He  needs  not  our  mistrust ;  since  he  delivers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 
To  the  direction  just. 

1st  Mur.  Then  stand  with  us. 

3rd  Mur.     Hark  !  I  hear  horses. 

San.     (tetftUn.)     Give  us  a  light  there,  hoa  ! 

2nd  Mur.  Then  'tis  he  ;  the  rest 

That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation, 
Already  are  i'  the  court. 

1st  Mur.  His  horses  go  about. 

3rd  Mur.     Almost  a  mile ;  but  he  does  usually, 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

2nd  Mur.  A  light !     A  light ! 

3rd  Mur.  'TVs  he  ! 

The  exact  familiarity  which  the  Third  Murderer  shows  with  the 
surroundings  of  the  palace  and  the  readiness  with  which  his  infor- 
mation is  accepted  by  the  others,  suggest  that  he  must  have  been 
somebody  quite  conversant  with  the  palace  usages  and  approaches. 
This  familiar  knowledge  may  very  well  have  been  another  reason  in 
Macbeth's  mind  for  connecting  his  attendant  with  the  deed,  if  only 
by  an  after-thought,  lest  it  might  fail  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
strangers  as  to  the  spot  where  they  should  post  themselves,  and  other 
necessary  precautions. 

My  theory  would  account  for  this  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
locality  on  the  part  of  the  Third  Murderer  without  recourse  to  any 
such  violent  improbability  as  that  the  Third  Murderer  was  Macbeth 
himself. 

It  may  now  be  considered  what  a  difference  in  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  the  banquet  scene  this  supposition  would  make.  We  have 
no  knowledge  that  it  may  not  have  been  originally  acted  upon  in 
the  manner  which  I  will  briefly  describe. 

Think  of  the  effect  of  the  First  Murderer  being  brought  to  the 
banquet-room  by  the  attendant,  and  the  latter  standing  by  during  the 
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ghastly  recital  of  the  murder.  If  this  expedient  were  adopted,  there 
would  be  no  intrinsic  absurdity  in  the  appearance  of  the  strange 
man  at  the  feast.  He  might  come  there  with  a  secrecy  the  more 
effectual  because  of  its  apparent  openness,  for  he  would  be  in  the 
company  of  one  of  Macbeth's  chief  retainers,  with  whom  many  of 
the  guests  were  familiar,  and  with  whom  he  might  naturally,  even 
at  such  a  time,  be  obliged  to  speak  aside  a  few  words  on  some  urgent 
and  private  matter.  The  conversation  so  conducted,  even  under  the 
eyes,  and  only  just  out  of  earshot,  of  the  whole  company,  might  and 
would  be  no  violation  of  probability,  and  need  attract  no  special 
notice  from  the  guests,  even  though  the  deadliest  secret  were  clothed 
under  the  audacious  but  complete  and  natural  disguise.  But  the 
effect  upon  the  audience  would  be  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
present  almost  unmanageable  tradition,  which  necessitates  an  im- 
probability so  absurd  as  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  render  ridiculous  what 
might  be  one  of  the  most  thrilling  horrors  of  the  tragedy. 

HENRY  IRVING. 
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A   MODEEN    'SYMPOSIUM.'1 


THE  INFLUENCE    UPON  MORALITY  OF   A 
DECLINE  IN  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF. 

SIR   JAMES   STEPHEN. 

Many  persons  regard  everything  which  tends  to  discredit  theo- 
logy with  disapprobation,  because  they  think  that  all  such  specula- 
tions must  endanger  morality  as  well.  Others  assert  that  morality 
has  a  basis  of  its  own  in  human  nature,  and  that,  even  if  all  theo- 
logical belief  were  exploded,  morality  would  remain  unaffected. 

My  own  view  is  that  each  party  is  to  a  considerable  extent  right, 
but  that  the  true  practical  inference  is  often  neglected. 

Understanding  by  the  theology  of  an  age  or  country  the  theory 
of  the  universe  generally  accepted  then  and  there,  and  by  its  morality 
the  rules  of  life  then  and  there  commonly  regarded  as  binding,  it 
seems  to  me  extravagant  to  say  that  the  one  does  not  influence  the 
other.  The  difference  between  living  in  a  country  where  the  esta- 
blished theory  is  that  existence  is  an  evil,  and  annihilation  the  highest 
good,  and  living  in  a  country  where  the  established  theory  is  that  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  round  world  and  they 
that  dwell  therein,  has  surely  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  other  differ- 
ences which  distinguish  Englishmen  from  Buddhists. 

Even  if  it  be  said  that  such  differences  are  merely  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  result  of  a  difference  of  temperament  and  constitution 
otherwise  caused,  this  does  not  diminish  the  effect  of  a  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  theory.  Kali,  Bhowanee,  and  other  malevolent  deities 
worshipped  in  India  are  probably  phantoms  engendered  by  fear  work- 

1  A  certain  number  of  gentlemen  have  consented  to  discuss  from  time  to  time, 
under  this  title,  questions  of  interest  and  importance.  Each  writer  will  have  seen 
all  that  has  been  written  before  his  own  remarks,  but  (except  the  first  writer)  nothing 
that  follows  them.  The  first  writer,  as  proposer  of  the  subject,  will  have  the  right 
of  reply  or  summing-up  at  the  end.  The  present  discussion  will  be  continued  and 
concluded  in  the  May  number  of  the  Review. — EDITOR  Nineteenth  Century. 
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ing  on  a  rank  fancy ;  but  this  does  not  make  the  belief  in  their  real 
existence  less  influential  in  those  who  hold  it.  A  man  who  cuts  off 
the  end  of  his  tongue  to  propitiate  Kali  would  let  it  alone  if  he  ceased 
to  believe  in  her  existence,  though  the  temper  of  mind  which  created 
her  might  still  remain,  and  show  itself  in  other  ways. 

The  belief  that  the  course  of  the  world  is  ordered  by  a  good  (rod, 
that  right  and  wrong  are  in  the  nature  of  a  divine  law,  that  this 
world  is  a  place  of  trial,  and  part  only  of  a  wider  existence — in  a  word, 
the  belief  in  Grod  and  a  future  state — may  be  accounted  for  in  various 
ways.  Now  that  in  this  country  (to  go  no  further)  the  vast  majority 
of  people  believe  these  doctrines  to  be  true  in  fact  just  as  they 
believe  it  to  be  true  in  fact  that  ships  and  carriages  can  be  driven  by 
steam,  and  that  their  conduct  is  in  innumerable  instances  as  distinctly 
influenced  by  the  one  belief  as  by  the  other,  appear  to  me  to  be  pro- 
positions too  plain  to  be  proved. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  at  least  equally  evident  that  morality 
has  a  basis  of  its  own  quite  independent  of  all  theology  whatever.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  any  doctrine  about  theology  which  has  not 
prevailed  at  some  time  or  place  ;  but  no  one  ever  heard  of  men  living 
together  without  some  rules  of  life — that  is,  without  some  sort  of 
morality.  Given  human  action  and  human  passion,  and  a  vast 
number  of  people  all  acting  and  feeling,  moral  rules  of  conduct 
of  some  sort  are  a  necessary  consequence.  The  destruction  of 
religion  would,  I  think,  involve  a  moral  revolution ;  but  it  would 
no  more  destroy  morality  than  a  political  revolution  destroys  law.  It 
would  substitute  one  set  of  moral  rules  and  sentiments  for  another, 
just  as  the  establishment  of  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  did 
when  they  superseded  various  forms  of  paganism. 

It  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  write  down  these  common- 
places, if  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  the  practical  inference.  It  is 
that  theology  and  morality  ought  to  stand  to  each  other  in  precisely 
the  same  relation  as  facts  and  legislation. 

No  one  would  propose  to  support  by  artificial  means  a  law  passed 
under  a  mistake,  for  fear  it  should  have  to  be  altered.  To  say  that 
the  truth  of  a  theological  doctrine  must  not  be  questioned,  lest  the 
discovery  of  its  falsehood  should  produce  a  bad  moral  effect,  is  in 
principle  precisely  the  same  thing.  It  is  at  least  as  unlikely  that 
false  theology  should  produce  good  morals  as  that  legislation  based 
on  a  mistaken  view  of  facts  should  work  well  in  practice. 

I  will  give  two  illustrations  of  this — any  number  might  be  given. 
Suicide  is  commonly  regarded  as  wrong  ;  and  this  moral  doctrine  is 
defended  on  theological  grounds,  which  are  summed  up  in  the  old 
saying  that  the  soldier  must  not  leave  his  post  till  he  is  relieved.  I 
will  not  inquire  whether  any  other  argument  can  be  produced  forbid- 
ding suicide  to  a  person  labouring  under  a  disease  which  converts  his 
whole  life  into  one  long  scene  of  excruciating  agony,  and  which  must 
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kill  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  useless  months,  during  which  he  is  a 
source  of  misery,  and  perhaps  danger,  to  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends. 
I  confine  myself  to  saying  that,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  God  has  in  fact  forbidden  such  an  act,  its 
morality  might  be  discussed  and  decided  upon  on  different  grounds 
from  those  on  which  it  must  be  considered  and  decided  upon  on  the 
opposite  hypothesis. 

Take -again  the  law  of  marriage.  Suppose  a  man's  wife  is  hope- 
lessly insane — ought  he  to  be  allowed  to  marry  again  ?  Ought  divorce 
to  be  permitted  in  any  case  ?  These  questions  will  be  discussed  in  a 
very  different  spirit,  though  it  is  possible  that  they  might  be  answered 
in  the  same  way,  by  persons  who  do  and  by  persons  who  do  not  believe 
in  sacraments,  and  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament. 

Now  let  us  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  could  be 
shown  that  if  all  theological  considerations  were  set  aside,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  a  person  dying  of  cancer  should  be  permitted  to  commit 
suicide,  and  that  a  man  whose  wife  was  incurably  mad  should  be 
allowed  to  marry  again ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  if  theological 
considerations  were  taken  into  account,  the  opposite  was  desirable. 
Upon  these  suppositions  the  question  whether  the  theological  beliefs 
which  make  the  difference  are  beneficial  or  not  will  depend  on  the 
question  whether  they  are  true  or  not.  Applied  generally,  this  shows 
that  the  support  which  an  existing  creed  gives  to  an  existing  system 
of  morals  is  irrelevant  to  its  truth,  and  that  the  question  whether  a 
given  system  of  morals  is  good  or  bad  cannot  be  fully  determined 
until  after  the  determination  of  the  question  whether  the  theology 
on  which  it  rests  is  true  or  false.  The  morality  is  good  if  it  is 
founded  on  a  true  estimate  of  the  consequences  of  human  actions. 
But  if  it  is  founded  on  a  false  theology,  it  is  founded  on  a  false  esti- 
mate of  the  consequences  of  human  actions  ;  and,  so  far  as  that  is  the 
case,  it  cannot  be  good ;  and  the  circumstance  that  it  is  supported  by 
the  theology  to  which  it  refers  is  an  argument  against,  and  not  in 
favour  of,  that  theology. 


LORD   SELBOENE. 

I  begin  by  observing  that  (putting  special  cases  aside,  and 
looking  at  the  question  in  a  general  way)  morality  has  not  flourished, 
amongst  either  civilised  or  uncivilised  men,  when  religious  belief 
has  been  generally  lost,  or  utterly  debased.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
case  of  savage  races,  the  modern  Hindoos  and  Chinese  have  long  been 
civilised,  but  are  certainly  not  moral ;  nor  can  anything  worse  be 
conceived  than  the  morality  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  the  height 
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of  their  civilisation.  The  morality  of  the  Eomans,  in  the  old  re- 
publican times  when  they  knew  nothing  of  Greek  philosophy,  was 
praised  by  Polybius,  who  connected  it  directly,  and  emphatically, 
with  the  influence  among  them  of  religious  belief.  After  their  intel- 
lectual cultivation  had  taken  its  tone  from  the  irreligious  or  agnostic 
materialism  of  Epicurus  (hardly  distinguishable,  I  think,  from  that 
sort  of  philosophy  which  some  persons  think  destined  to  supplant 
religious  belief  in  the  present  day),  their  morality  became  what  is 
described  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  and  in 
the  Satires  of  Juvenal ;  nor  does  it  seern  to  have  been  worse  than 
that  of  the  other  civilised  races  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
over  whom,  at  the  same  time,  religion  had  equally  lost  its  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  certain,  as  an  historical  fact, 
that  the  place  which  the  principles  of  love  and  benevolence,  hu- 
mility and  self-abnegation,  have  assumed  in  the  morality  of  Christian 
nations  (with  a  wide-spreading  influence  which  has  been  advancing 
till  the  present  time  with  the  growth  of  civilisation)  is  specifically 
due  to  Christianity.  To  Christianity  are  specifically  due  (1)  our 
respect  for  human  life,  which  condemns  suicide,  infanticide,  political 
assassination,  and  I  might  almost  say  homicide  generally,  in  a  way 
previously  unknown,  and  still  unknown  where  Christianity  does  not 
prevail ;  (2)  our  recognition  of  such  moral  and  spiritual  relations 
between  man  and  man  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  degradation  of 
women,  and  with  the  practice  of  slavery ;  (3)  our  reverence  for  the 
bond  of  marriage  ;  and  (4)  our  abhorrence  of  some  particular  forms  of 
vice.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  traces  of  a  state  of  opinion,  more 
or  less  similar  upon  some  of  these  points,  are  discoverable  in  what  we 
know  of  the  manners  of  some  non-Christian  nations ;  but  it  is  histori- 
cally true  to  say,  that  the  prevalence  of  each  of  these  principles,  as 
manifested  amongst  ourselves,  is  specifically  due  to  Christianity.  Of 
Christianity  I  speak  in  a  sense  inclusive  of  all  that  it  derives  from 
the  antecedent  Jewish  system  ;  of  which  it  claims  to  be  the  true  con- 
tinuation and  development. 

If  freedom  of  inquiry  is  not  to  be  stopped,  after  the  rejection  of 
religious  belief,  it  must  gradually  extend  itself  to  the  whole  circle  of 
morality :  most,  if  not  all,  of  which  is  as  little  capable  of  demonstra- 
tive^ proof  through  the  evidence  of  the  senses  as  any  of  the  doctrines 
of  religion.  Those  who  reject  religion  will  not  voluntarily  submit  to 
moral  restraints  founded  upon  the  religion  which  they  reject,  unless 
they  can  be  placed  upon  some  other  intellectual  basis,  sufficiently 
cogent  to  themselves  to  resist  the  attractions  of  appetite  or  self- 
interest.  That  large  part  of  mankind  who  are  always  too  much 
under  the  government  of  their  inclinations  and  passions  will  be 
quicker  in  drawing  moral  corollaries  from  irreligious  principles  than 
the  philosophers  by  whom  those  principles  are  propounded ;  and  the 
advanced  posts  of  morality,  in  which  the  influence  of  religion  cul- 
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minates,  and  of  which  the  necessity  may  not  be  so  evident  on 
natural  or  social  grounds,  are  not  likely  to  be  very  strenuously 
defended  by  those  philosophers  themselves. 

If  the  religious  foundations  and  sanctions  of  morality  are  given 
up,  what  is  to  be  substituted  for  them  ? 

First ;  will  the  modern  notion  of  a  duty  to  act  so  as  may  conduce 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  men  be  suffi- 
cient ?  I  think,  certainly  not.  The  idea  of  duty  is  not,  to  my  mind, 
practical  or  intelligible  without  religious  conceptions;  and  this 
particular  conception  of  duty  depends  entirely  upon  a  test  extrinsic, 
and  not  personal,  to  the  individual — a  test  too,  which  it  is  difficult 
(not  to  say  impossible)  for  each  individual  to  verify  for  himself; 
though  it  may  be  verified,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  by  philosophical 
students  of  casuistry  or  political  economy.  Those  motives  are  of 
necessity  strongest  which  directly  concern  the  man  himself :  and  a 
moral  principle  which  attempts  to  counteract  influences  operating 
directly  and  immediately  upon  the  will  by  others  which  are  specula- 
tive and  remote,  without  any  higher  sanctions  realised  by  and  react- 
ing upon  the  individual,  must  necessarily  be  weak. 

But,  secondly ;  will  this  idea  be  sufficient,  if  so  modified  as  to 
present  to  the  man  the  pursuit  of  his  own  happiness  in  this  world  as 
the  rule  of  life,  but  teach  him  to  discover  it  by  observing  and  doing 
those  things  which  most  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  men  in  general  ? 
In  this  form  it  is  older  and  more  plausible ;  but  the  difficulties  of 
making  it  practical  are  really  very  much  the  same.  This  doctrine, 
as  Aristotle  observes,  depends  upon  a  general  induction :  it  deals 
only  with  general  truths,  and  general  conclusions,  to  which  there 
are  many  apparent  and  (if  there  were  no  law  of  moral  retribution  and 
adjustment  behind)  many  real  exceptions.  The  foundations  of  a 
man's  moral  character  and  habits  must  be  laid  in  his  youth ;  when 
(as  Aristotle  also  says)  he  is  inexperienced,  naturally  inclined  to 
follow  his  passions,  and  not  predisposed  to  accept  the  disquisitions  of 
philosophers  as  proof  that  his  own  happiness  will  not  be  promoted  by 
seeking  it  in  his  own  way.  The  temperament  most  likely  to  act 
consciously  on  such  a  rule  of  life  is  not  the  most  generous ;  it  is 
rather  that  which  is  cold  and  calculating,  and  which  values  the  repu- 
tation more  than  the  reality  of  virtue.  Upon  such  men,  at  the  best, 
its  influence  is  to  establish  a  low  standard  of  virtue ;  perhaps  only 
to  check  and  impose  limits  on  their  tendencies  to  vice.  Over  others 
it  can  have  little  or  no  power,  except  when  operating  in  combination 
with,  and  subordination  to,  higher  principles. 

Not  only  did  the  ethical  systems  of  the  ancients  which  were 
based  upon  this  principle  fail  to  make  men  moral,  but  we  see  its 
impotence  constantly  exemplified  amongst  those  whom  we  call  '  men 
of  the  world ' — a  class  of  persons  who  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
their  own  happiness,  or  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  but  by 
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whom  the  influence  of  religious  belief  is  not  practically  felt ; — 
exemplified,  too,  on  points  of  morality  of  which  the  reasonableness 
seems  most  manifest.  There  are  no  virtues,  I  suppose,  which  can 
more  readily  be  shown  to  be  conducive  to  happiness,  whether  par- 
ticular or  general,  than  that  which  the  Greeks  called  s^Kparrsia^  and 
that  of  benevolence.  What  can  be  more  contrary,  to  both  at  once 
of  these,  than  the  irregular  indulgence  of  sensual  appetite  at  the  cost 
of  the  permanent  degradation,  and  almost  certain  misery,  of  human 
beings  who  are  its  instruments  and  victims,  and  of  innumerable 
physical  as  well  as  moral  evils  to  individuals,  families,  and  mankind 
at  large  ?  Yet  how  very  common  is  this  sort  of  immorality,  even 
among  cultivated  men,  living  on  good  terms  with  society !  How  little 
is  it  reproved,  how  seldom  restrained,  except  by  the  authority,  or 
through  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  religion !  A1J.  readers  of 
Horace  remember  the  sententia  dia  Catonis,  and  I  doubt  whether 
non-religious  opinion  among  ourselves  is  much  stricter  on  this  subject, 
though  it  may  be  less  freely  expressed.  If  it  is  otherwise  as  to  some 
of  the  more  abnormal  forms  of  aKpaa-La,  I  have  already  said  that  this 
is  specifically  due  to  Christianity.  The  cultivated  Greeks  and 
Eomans  spoke  and  wrote  lightly  and  familiarly  of  vices  of  which  we 
do  not  speak  at  all :  they  regarded  them,  indeed,  as  effeminate,  but 
not  as  infamous,  and  certainly  did  not  visit  them  with  grave  social 
penalties.  So  tainted  was  their  moral  atmosphere,  that  even  such 
really  religious  men  among  them  as  Socrates  and  Plato  (to  whom, 
however,  a  religion  teaching  morals  with  definiteness  and  authority 
was  unknown)  surprise  us  by  their  want  of  sensitiveness  on  these 
points,  as  manifested  in  some  passages  of  the  Socratic  Dialogues. 

I  will  next  inquire  whether  a  sufficient  rule  of  morality  is  to  be 
found,  when  religion  is  set  aside,  in  any  law  of  our  nature  ; — first, 
regarding  the  constitution  of  our  nature  apart  from — and,  secondly, 
taking  into  account — the  existence  in  it  of  a  moral  instinct  or  sense. 

If  any  one  calls  the  application  of  right  reason  to  human  conduct 
generally,  a  law  of  our  nature,  from  which  such  a  rule  is  to  be  derived, 
without  taking  into  account  the  moral  sense — this,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  only  a  different  and  more  indefinite  mode  of  expressing 
substantially  the  same  theories,  which  have  been  already  dealt  with. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  suggested  that  laws  of  our  nature,  from 
which  such  a  rule  may  be  derived,  are  to  be  found  in  the  final 
causes  and  purposes  of  the  several  organs  and  powers  which  exist  in 
that  nature ;  and  that  the  use  of  any  of  those  organs  or  powers  in  a 
manner  aberrant  from  their  proper  causes  and  purposes  is  a  breach 
of  natural  morality.  I  do  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  the  idea  of 
'  cause '  and  '  purpose,'  which  is  involved  in  such  a  view,  can  be 
verified  apart  from  religion.  Jt3ut  such  a  rule  would,  at  best,  be  far 
from  coextensive  with  the  whole  field  of  morality  :  some  most  neces- 
sary parts  of  a  moral  code  (such  e.g.  as  the  regulation  of  the  relations 
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between   the    sexes)   being   incapable  of  being   deduced,   with   any 
approach  to   certainty,  from  the  mere   constitution  of  our  nature. 
As  to  some  of  our  faculties,  the  determination,  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  furnish  a  rule  of  life,  of  their  final  causes  and  purposes,  might 
involve  difficult  philosophical  inquiries.     As  to  others,  though  there 
might  be  no  such  difficulty,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  have  a 
complex  nature,  in  which  the  forces  which  operate,  either  mechanically 
or  in  a  way  resembling  the  mechanical,  upon  the  will  are  constantly 
in  practical  antagonism  to  the  regulative  faculty.     The  faculties  of 
which  the  final  causes  are  most  obvious  exist,  not  apart  from,  but  in 
combination  with,  other  elements  of  our  nature  which  (either  generally 
or  often)  result  in  tendencies  to  their  use  without  any  direct  view  to 
the  fulfilment  of  their  proper  purposes.     The  gratification  of  some  of 
those   tendencies  (such  e.g.   as  eating   and   drinking  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  taste,  and  not  for  nourishment)  can  hardly  be  condemned 
as  immoral,  on  natural  grounds,  unless  carried  so  far  as  to  overpower 
reason,  or  impair  strength  or  health.     When  it  is  carried  to  that 
excess  (as  in  the  case  of  intemperance),  it  is  still  true  that  the  origin 
of  the  vice  has  been  in  the  natural  constitution  of  men's  bodies,  by 
which  a  sensible  gratification  has  been  found  in  its  indulgence  :  which 
(as  it  seems   to   me)  goes  far  to  prove  that  this  conception  of   a 
physical  law  cannot  be  relied  upon,  even  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is 
most   directly  applicable,  as  a  practical  basis  of  morality — a  view 
which  is   confirmed  by  the   actual  prevalence  among  men  of  that 
class  of  vices,  even  when,  to  all  natural  safeguards,  is  superadded  the 
external  influence  of  religion. 

When  we  proceed  to  take  into  account  the  moral  instinct  or  sense, 
we  come  upon  the  border-ground,  if  not  into  the  proper  territory,  ot 
Keligion.  To  a  man  who  believes  in  a  moral  government  of  the 
Universe,  in  the  distinctness  of  the  Ego,  the  real  man,  from  his 
bodily  organisation,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  moral  responsibility  and 
moral  adjustment  in  a  future  state,  nothing  can  be  more  real,  nothing 
more  intelligible,  than  this  moral  instinct  or  sense,  with  its  sugges- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  of  duty,  guilt,  and  sin,  and  its  judicial 
conscience.  But,  if  all  these  postulates  are  denied,  what  is  then  to 
be  thought  of  this  moral  instinct  or  sense?  Why  is  it,  on  that 
hypothesis,  less  a  mere  accident  of  the  nervous  system,  or  of  some 
other  part  of  the  bodily  organisation,  than  the  religious  instinct, 
Avhich  is  already  supposed  to  be  set  aside,  as  resting  upon  no  demon- 
strable ground?  As  a  phenomenon,  and  in  some  sense  a  fact,  it 
exists,  just  as  the  religious  instinct  does  (if  they  be  not  really  the 
same)  ;  but  those  principles  of  thought  which  explain  away  the  one, 
as  having  no  proper  objective  cause,  and  as  indicative  of  no  objective 
truth,  may  as  easily  explain  away  the  other  also.  The  one  is  not 
more  susceptible  of  sensible  and  experimental  demonstration  than 
the  other.  If  man  were  merely  a  higher  order  of  the  organisation  of 
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matter,  homogeneous  with,  and  produced  by  spontaneous  development 
from,  inorganic  substances,  plants,  and  inferior  animals,  and  under 
no  responsibility  to  any  moral  intelligence  greater  than  his  own, 
what  reality  would  there  be  in  the  conception  of  a  moral  law  of 
obligation,  inapplicable  to  all  other  known  forms  of  matter,  and  ap- 
plicable only  to  man  ? 

These  questions  are  practical.  Experience,  on  the  large  scale, 
shows  that  men  who  disregard  the  religious,  cannot  generally  be 
trusted  to  pay  regard  to  the  moral,  sense.  A  moral  sense,  not  believed 
in,  can  never  supply  a  practical  foundation  for  morality.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  moral  sense,  believed  in,  is  (in  reality)  itself  religion — 
possibly  inarticulate,  but  religion  still.  Such  a  belief  cannot  exist, 
without  accepting  the  evidence  of  the  moral  sense  as  equally  trust- 
worthy concerning  those  things  of  which  it  informs  us,  as  the 
evidence  of  the  bodily  senses  is  concerning  those  things  of  which 
they  inform  us.  It  is,  of  course,  only  from  the  impressions  made 
upon  our  own  minds  that  we  can  know  anything  about  any  of  the 
subjects,  either  of  physical,  or  of  intellectual,  or  of  moral  sensation  : 
their  intrinsic  nature,  abstracted  from  those  impressions,  is  to  us,  in 
each  case  alike,  an  inaccessible  mystery.  But  belief  in  the  sense  is 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  information  which  the  sense  gives  to  us : 
that  is,  that  this  information,  if  rightly  apprehended,  is  trustworthy, 
as  far  as  it  goes ;  that  there  are  objective  realities  corresponding 
with  it.  The  moral  sense,  believed  in,  is  not  merely  a  possible,  but  I 
suppose  it  to  be  the  only  possible,  human  foundation  of  morality.  An 
intelligent  belief  in  the  moral  sense  naturally  takes  the  man  beyond 
himself,  to  a  higher  source  of  his  moral  conceptions,  which  it  really 
presupposes  ;  and  any  truths  correlative  to  it,  which  are  either  ascer- 
tainable  by  the  processes  of  reason,  or  capable  of  being  otherwise 
made  known,  will  naturally,  when  they  become  known,  be  recognised, 
in  their  proper  relation  to  it,  and  cannot  be  rejected  without  doing  it 
violence.  Any  such  correlative  knowledge  of  the  higher  truths  (to 
the  existence  of  which  the  moral  sense  testifies,  though  it  does  not 
fully  reveal  them)  must  enlighten,  inform,  and  strengthen  it.  It  is 
the  office  of  such  knowledge  to  answer  authoritatively  those  questions, 
as  to  the  real  nature,  the  proper  work,  the  true  happiness,  the  true 
place  ia  the  Universe,  of  man,  which  philosophy  has  always  been 
asking,  and  has  never,  by  itself,  been  able  to  solve.  It  harmonises, 
accounts  for,  and  enforces  by  authoritative  sanctions,  the  concurrent 
testimonies  of  the  moral  sense,  the  religious  instinct,  nature  inter- 
preted by  reason,  and  reason  enlightened  by  experience.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  want,  and  still  more  the  rejection,  of  such  knowledge 
(supposing  it  to  be  attainable,  and  true)  must,  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  obscure,  perplex,  or  discredit,  the  moral  sense. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  who  seem  to  reject  all  dogmatic  the- 
ology, and  even  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  do  nevertheless 
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live  up  to  a  high  moral  standard ;  just  as  there  are  too  many  others, 
professing  (not  always  insincerely)  to  believe  in  religion,  who  do  the 
reverse.  The  moral  sense  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be,  extin- 
guished among  mankind ;  and  in  all  ages  and  countries,  of  which 
we  have  any  real  historical  knowledge,  there  have  been  conspicuous 
examples  of  men  who  have  made  it  their  rule  of  life.  Doubtless  there 
have  been  many  more  who  did  so,  of  whom  we  know  nothing :  nor  is 
it  unreasonable  to  believe  that  there  may  be  many  such,  even  among 
very  degraded  races.  But  these  facts  do  not  invalidate  general  con- 
clusions as  to  the  general  moral  tendency  of  a  decline  of  religious 
belief.  Those  examples  of  exceptional  goodness  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  prevent,  or  to  arrest,  a  progressive  deterioration  of  general 
morality,  when  the  light  of  religion  has  been  absent  or  obscured  ;  and 
the  best  ancient  schemes  of  philosophy,  which  were  founded  upon 
the  moral  sense,  failed  to  compete  practically  with  that  of  materialism, 
which  did  all  that  was  possible  to  destroy  it.  '  Live  while  we  may  ' 
— *  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  ' — are  natural  corollaries 
from  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  ;  whatever  more  refined  conceptions 
that  philosopher,  or  any  of  his  followers,  may  have  propounded. 
Such  will  ever  be  the  effect,  in  the  world  generally,  of  a  popular  dis- 
belief in  the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  retribution :  not  because 
the  hope  of  rewards,  or  the  fear  of  punishments,  is  the  foundation  of 
religious  morality  (which,  to  fulfil  the  requirements  either  of  religion 
or  of  the  moral  sense,  must  ascend  much  higher),  but  because  our 
nature  is  so  constituted,  that  the  destiny  of  the  individual,  for  good 
or  evil,  for  happiness  or  the  reverse,  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
moral  law  of  his  being ;  and  because  those  aids  and  defences,  which 
result  from  the  recognition  of  this  truth,  are  necessary  for  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  higher  over  the  lower  elements  of  our  nature,  and  for 
the  education  of  man  to  virtue.  A  boy,  whose  mainsprings  of  right 
action  are  conscience  and  love,  will  not  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  objects 
for  which  he  is  sent  to  school  more  selfishly,  or  from  less  worthy 
motives,  when  he  is  informed  of  their  relation  to  his  future  life,  than 
if  he  were  left  in  ignorance  of  it ;  but  the  knowledge  of  that  relation, 
by  making  him  understand  the  importance  of  the  future  as  compared 
with  the  present,  and  the  meaning  and  reasonableness  of  his  present 
duties,  may  enable  him  better  to  fulfil  them. 

All  that  has  been  said  assumes,  of  course,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  religious  truth:  nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that,  if  this 
could  really  be  disproved,  the  morality  founded  upon  it  would  fail. 
But  it  cannot  be  without  importance,  whenever  the  proper  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  religion  are  considered,  to  take  into  account,  as  one 
of  them,  its  relation  to  morality  :  the  certainty  that,  if  it  were  dis- 
placed, the  system  of  morality  now  received  among  men  would,  to  a 
great  extent,  fall  with  it ;  and  the  extreme  intellectual  difficulty  of 
maintaining  in  that  event  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sense,  or 
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placing  the  morality  of  the  future  upon  a  new  basis,  likely  to  acquire 
general  authority  among  mankind.  If  it  should  be  suggested  that  a 
sufficient  moral  code  for  practical  purposes  might  be  maintained  by 
increasing  the  stringency  of  human  laws  in  proportion  to  the  failure 
of  religious  sanctions,  I  should  reply,  that  the  power  of  human  law* 
depends  upon  morality,  and  not  morality  upon  human  laws ;  and  that 
any  legislation,  greatly  in  advance  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
community,  would  certainly  not  be  effectual,  and  could  not  long  be 
maintained. 

It  has  been  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  any  questions  as  to  particular  doctrines  of  religion.  I  have 
throughout  used  the  word  '  religion '  in  a  sense  exclusive,  of  all 
systems,  usurping  that  name,  which  take  no  cognisance  of  morality,  or 
which  are  repugnant,  in  their  practical  precepts,  to  the  general  moral 
sense  of  mankind ;  and  I  have  not  dissembled  my  belief,  that  Chris- 
tianity (regarded  in  its  general  aspect,  with  reference  to  the  points 
of  agreement  rather  than  those  of  difference  among  Christians)  does 
fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  for  moral  efficacy.  Error,  inconsistency, 
incompleteness,  or  admixture  of  foreign  elements,  in  particular  modes; 
of  apprehending  or  representing  it,  must,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  they 
prevail,  and  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  detract  from  the 
authority,  or  deteriorate  the  quality,  of  its  influence.  So  also  must  the 
mere  fact  of  disagreement.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks, 
Christianity  is  the  great  moral  power  of  the  world.  It  has  often  been 
supposed  to  be  declining,  but  has,  as  often,  renewed  its  strength  ;  nor 
has  any  other  power  been  found  to  take  its  place,  where  it  has  seemed 
to  lose  ground.  As  to  other  forms  of  religion,  it  may,  without  diffi- 
culty, be  admitted,  that  such  elements  as  they  have  in  common  with 
Christianity  may  be  expected  (except  so  far  as  they  are  neutralised 
or  counteracted  by  other  contrary  elements)  to  tend  in  their  measure 
towards  the  same  standard  of  morality.  It  is  proper  (as  I  suppose) 
to  Christianity,  rightly  understood,  to  assert  the  identity  of  its  own 
essential  principles  with  those  of  natural  religion,  while  teaching- 
that  the  moral  government  of  the  world  has  been  so  conducted  as- 
not  to  leave  mankind  dependent  upon  natural  religion  only  ;  and  it 
refers  to  a  common  origin  with  itself  all  the  elements  of  religious 
belief,  consistent  with  its  own  doctrines,  which  have  been,  at  any 
time  or  place,  accepted  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  These 
propositions,  and  also  that  of  the  presence  of  the  religious  principle  in 
any  practical  belief  of  the  moral  sense,  appear  to  be  in  accordance 
with  what  is  said  by  St.  Paul  in  the  1 9th  and  20th  verses  of  the  first, 
and  the  14th  and  15th  verses  of  the  second,  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans. 
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In  order  to  estimate  aright  the  moral  influence  of  declining 
religious  belief,  the  relation  between  morals  and  religion  must  be 
accurately  conceived.  They  may  be  regarded  as  independent,  or  as 
identical,  or,  again,  either  may  be  taken  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
other.  The  following  positions  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  ground  for 
the  opinion  which  I  shall  offer. 

A  sense  of  duty  is  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and 
cannot  be  escaped  till  we  can  escape  from  ourselves.  It  does  not  wait  on 
any  ontological  conditions,  and  incur  the  risk  of  non-existence  should 
no  assurance  be  gained  with  regard  to  a  being  and  a  life  beyond  us. 
Even  though  we  came  out  of  nothing,  and  returned  to  nothing,  we 
should  be  subject  to  the  claim  of  righteousness  so  long  as  we  are 
what  we  are.  Morals  have  their  own  base,  and  are  second  to  nothing. 

Apart  from  this  intrinsic  consciousness  of  ethical  distinctions,  no 
ontological  discoveries  would  avail  to  set  up  a  law  of  duty,  and  give 
us  the  characteristics  of  moral  beings.  A  Supreme  Power  might 
dictate  an  external  rule,  and  break  us  in  to  obedience  by  hopes  and 
fears  of  unlimited  extent.  But  by  this  sway  of  preponderant  interests 
we  are  not  carried  beyond  prudence ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  law 
within,  responding  to  the  demands  from  without,  we  do  not'reach  the 
•confines  of  moral  obligation ;  and,  in  case  of  failure,  we  incur  the 
sense  only  of  error,  not  of  sin.  Theology  cannot  supply  a  base  for 
morals  that  have  lost  their  own. 

Does  it  follow  that,  because  morals  are  indigenous,  they  are  there- 
fore self-sufficing?  By  no  means.  Though  religion  is  not  their 
foundation,  it  is  assuredly  their  crown — related  to  them  as  Plato  says 
•dialectic  is  to  the  sciences,  axnrsp  Opir/Kos  rolf  y^aQr^Laaiv 2 — the  coping 
that  consummates  them.  Be  the  genesis  of  the  conscience  what  it 
may,  we  learn  from  it  at  last  that  there  is  a  better  and  a  worse  in 
the  springs  of  action  which  contend  for  us ;  and  that,  whilst  it  is  open 
to  us  as  a  possibility,  it  is  closed  against  us  as  a  right,  to  follow  the 
lower  when  the  higher  calls.  The  authority  which  stamps  the  one 
as  a  temptation,  and  the  other  as  a  peremptory  claim,  is  not,  we  are 
•well  aware,  of  our  own  making ;  for  it  masters  us  with  compunction, 
and  defies  all  repeal.  Nor  is  it  the  mere  expression  of  public  self- 
interest  ;  for  it  extends  beyond  the  range  of  social  action,  and  covers 
the  whole  voluntary  field.  Speaking  with  a  voice  before  which  our 
whole  personality  bows,  and  which  equally  gives  law  to  other  men,  it 
issues  from  a  source  transcending  human  life,  and  infusing  into  it  a 
moral  order  from  a  more  comprehensive  sphere.  It  postulates  a 
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superior  will  in  communion  with  ours,  and  administering  this  world 
as  a  school  of  character. 

To  this  result  our  moral  experience  naturally  runs  up,  and  stops 
short  of  it  only  where  its  course  is  artificially  arrested.  Till  it  is 
reached,  the  ethical  demands  upon  us  seem  to  address  us  in  tones  too 
portentous  for  their  immediate  significance;  remorse  clings  to  us  with 
a  tenacity,  aspiration  returns  upon  us  with  a  power,  which  reason 
cannot  adequately  justify.  But  in  the  presence  of  an  objective  moral 
law  pervading  the  universe,  administered  by  a  Mind  wherein  it  per- 
fectly lives,  and  continued  for  man  beyond  his  present  term  of  years, 
the  scale  of  the.  ethical  passions,  and  the  intensity  of  admiration,  and 
reverence  for  the  good,  fall  into  proportionate  place,  and  escape  the 
irony  of  being  at  once  the  ultimate  nobleness  and  the  ,  supreme  ex- 
travagance of  our  nature.  Eeligion,  on  this  side,  is  but  the  open 
blossom  of  the  moral  germs  implanted  within  us — the  explicit  form, 
developed  in  thought,  of  faiths  implicitly  contained  in  the  sense  of 
responsibility  and  the  forebodings  of  guilt.  Its  effect,  therefore,  is  to 
suffuse  with  a  divine  light  relations  and  duties  which  before  were 
simply  personal  and  social. 

A  similar  transfiguration  befalls  the  pleasures  and  pains  attending: 
voluntary  conduct,  and  constituting  its  natural  '  sanctions.'  Treated 
as  ultimate  facts,  they  can  never  acquire  more  than  a  prudential 
significance.  Treated  as  symbolical  lineaments  of  a  world  under 
moral  government,  they  are  invested  with  an  expression  of  cha- 
racter, and  look  into  us  with  living  eyes.  Their  appeal  alights  no 
longer  on  self-regarding  hope  and  fear,  but  on  the  springs  of  sympathy 
and  shame : — they  pass  from  sensitive  to  ethical  phenomena.  The 
new  and  ideal  meaning  thus  given  to  a  large  portion  of  actual  human 
experience  cannot  pause  there ;  it  completes  itself  in  the  congenial 
anticipation  of  a  further  and  invisible  store  of  awards  consummating 
the  incipient  justice  of  this  world.  The  faith  in  a  future  life — where 
it  is  more  than  a  belief  at  second  hand — has  its  sheet-anchor  in  the 
moral  affections.  But  for  the  felt  interval  between  what  we  are  and 
what  we  ought  to  be,  for  the  indignation  at  wrong,  for  compassion 
towards  innocent  suffering,  and  reverence  for  high  excellence,  vati- 
cinations of  renewed  existence  would  have  no  origin  and  no  support. 

In  assigning  this  method  of  growth  to  religion,  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  it  may  have  other  lines  of  formation.  The  nature-worship 
which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  ancient  civilisation  has  a  different 
history,  and  stands  in  much  less  intimate  relations  with  the  moral 
life  of  its  votaries.  We  pay,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  too  great  a 
compliment  to  the  Greek  mythology  when  we  attribute  the  ethical 
decay  of  later  Athens  and  Corinth  to  the  growing  scepticism  about 
its  gods.  The  public  life  was  dead.  The  theatre  of  great  passion 
and  great  action  was  closed.  The  calls  for  sacrifice,  the  opportunities 
for  national  expansion,  were  gone,  and  the  political  school  for  the 
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discipline  of  character  was  no  longer  there.  With  the  loss  of  a  pro- 
gressive history,  the  springs  of  heroic  emulation  suffered  atrophy,  a 
sickly  hue  passed  over  literature,  philosophy,  and  art ;  and  the  sub- 
sidence of  human  loves  and  cares  upon  low  Epicurean  levels  was  in- 
evitable though  the  Olympian  deities  had  never  been  dethroned.  In 
the  absence  of  any  moral  religion,  no  efficacious  resistance  could  be 
set  up,  with  or  without  a  pantheistic  polytheism,  against  the  canker 
of  social  degeneracy. 

In  dealing  with  the  present  problem,  however,  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  Christian  type  of  religion,  which  has  its  hold  upon 
our  nature  from  the  moral  side.  The  question  is,  what  practical 
effect  might  be  expected  from  a  decay  of  that  religion. 

Under  that  change  morality  would  lose,  not  its  base,  but  its 
summit.  The  ground  and  principles  of  duty  would  remain ;  the 
means  for  deducing  rules  of  action,  estimating  the  worth  of  con- 
flicting impulses,  and  measuring  the  grades  of  obligation,  would  in 
the  main  be  unaffected ;  so  that  the  moral  code  which  would  emerge 
from  the  labours  of  a  mere  philosopher  need  not  materially  differ 
from  that  recognised  by  a  Christian.  This  is  only  an  inverse  method 
of  saying  that  the  Christian  ethics  are  true  to  human  life  and  the 
expression  of  right  reason.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  form 
and  contents  of  a  moral  system  would  be  essentially  modified  by  the 
decline  of  religious  belief.  It  may,  no  doubt,  happen  that  particular 
problems  of  conduct,  as  in  the  cases  of  suicide  and  of  marriage,  have 
become  the  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  so  have  passed  into 
preoccupation  of  religious  feeling,  and,  on  the  disappearance  of  that 
feeling,  may  be  flung  back  into  an  indeterminate  condition.  But  to 
the  real  solution  of  such  problems  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
religion  contributes  any  new  elements,  so  as  to  turn  into  duty  that 
which  was  not  duty  before.  Its  ministers  and  temporary  inter- 
preters can  give  an  historical  consecration  to  all  sorts  of  ungrounded 
opinions,  and  these  will  in  any  case  have  to  look  out  for  an  adequate 
base,  whether  or  not  the  religious  view  of  life  is  still  upheld.  But 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  rule  of  life,  once  thoughtfully  constituted, 
should  be  acknowledged  in  common  over  the  whole  range  of  social 
duty  by  persons  simply  ethical  and  by  those  who  are  also  religious. 

But  though  the  decay  of  religion  may  leave  the  institutes  of 
morality  intact,  it  drains  off  their  inward  power.  The  devout  faith 
of  men  expresses  and  measures  the  intensity  of  their  moral  nature, 
and  it  cannot  be  lost  without  a  remission  of  enthusiasm  and,  under 
this  low  pressure,  the  successful  re-entrance  of  importunate  desires 
and  clamorous  passions  which  had  been  driven  back.  To  believe 
in  an  ever-living  and  perfect  Mind,  supreme  over  the  universe,  is 
to  invest  moral  distinctions  with  immensity  and  eternity,  and  lift 
them  from  the  provincial  stage  of  human  society  to  the  imperishable 
theatre  of  all  being.  When  planted  thus  in  the  very  substance  of 
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things,  they  justify  and  support  the  ideal  estimates  of  the  conscience  ; 
they  deepen  every  guilty  shame;  they  guarantee  every  righteous 
hope ;  and  they  help  the  will  with  a  divine  casting-vote  in  every 
balance  of  temptation.  The  sanctity  thus  given  to  the  claims  of 
duty,  and  the  interest  that  gathers  around  the  play  of  character, 
appear  to  me  more  important  elements  in  the  power  of  religion  than 
its  direct  sanctions  of  hope  and  fear.  Yet  to  these  also  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  deny  great  weight,  not  only  as  extending  the  range  of 
personal  interests,  but  as  the  answer  of  reality  to  the  retributory 
verdicts  of  the  moral  sense.  Cancel  these  beliefs,  and  morality  will 
be  left  reasonable  still,  but  paralysed;  possible  to  temperaments 
comparatively  passionless,  but  with  no  grasp  on  vehement  and  poetic 
.  natures ;  and  gravitating  towards  the  simply  prudential  wherever  it 
maintains  its  ground. 

Historical  experience  appears  to  confirm  this  estimate.  In  no 
race  (notwithstanding  conspicuous  individual  exceptions)  have  the 
excesses  of  sensual  passion  been  so  kept  in  check  as  among  the  Jews. 
There  is  no  more  striking  feature  in  their  literature  during  the  moral 
declension  of  Greek  and  Koman  society  (e-g.  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles) 
than  the  horror  which  it  expresses  of  the  pervading  dissoluteness  of 
the  pagan  world.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  problem  was 
rendered  easy  by  the  coolness  of  the  Jewish  temperament.  The  phe- 
nomena of  Christendom  present  a  more  complicated  tissue.  But  a 
just  analysis  yields,  I  believe,  the  same  result,  and  attests  the  force 
of  religious  conviction  as  the  only  successful  antagonist,  on  any 
large  scale,  of  the  animal  impulses.  True  it  is  that,  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  Church,  and  even  among  its  representatives,  gross 
vices  have  at  times  prevailed.  But  these  have  been  hollow  times,  in 
which,  with  large  classes  of  persons,  the  outer  shell  of  religion 
sheltered  no  sincere  life,  and  the  private  habits  betrayed  the  inward 
disintegration  which  policy  or  indifference  concealed.  To  test  the 
power  of  religion,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  cases  where  that  power 
is  not  effete.  In  the  Puritan  families  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
among  the  present  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland,  throughout  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  in  the  Wesleyan  classes,  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  control  of  irregular  desires  has  been  attained  with 
an  exceptional  ease  and  completeness. 

p-  One  source  of  this  distinctive  power  yet  remains  to  be  indicated. 
A  simply  conscientious  man  may  surrender  himself  unreservedly  to 
the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  be  so  possessed  by  it  as  to  feel  it 
more  than  reasonable,  and  own  a  certain  sacredness  in  its  appeal. 
Duty,  honour,  self-forgetfulness  in  others'  good,  may  obtain  the  real 
command  of  such  a  one.  But  the  persuasive  force  with  which  the 
right  speaks  to  him  is  beyond  all  intellectual  measure ;  it  stirs  him 
in  depths  he  cannot  reach;  its  heat  is  in  excess  of  its  light;  it  is 
something  mystic  which  must  have  him,  but  of  which  he  can  render 
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no  account.  Here,  in  truth,  is  religion  pressing  into  life,  only  with 
form  still  indistinct,  and  its  organism  of  thought  not  yet  differentiated 
and  articulate.  Let  it  complete  its  development,  and  what  change 
will  ensue  ?  Once  rendered  conscious  of  the  Supreme  Source  of  his 
moral  perceptions,  the  responsible  agent  no  longer  obeys  a  pressure 
out  of  the  dark,  but  rather  a  drawing  towards  higher  light ;  for  an 
impersonal  drift  of  nature  is  substituted  a  profound  personal  venera- 
tion, and  enthusiasm  is  turned  from  a  blind  nobleness  into  the  clear 
allegiance  of  living  affection.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  this 
change  has  been  treated  as  an  emergence  into  new  life.  Its  vast  in- 
fluence is  attested  by  the  whole  literature  of  devotion,  and  especially 
by  its  most  popular  element,  the  hymns  of  every  age  from  the  Psalter 
to  the  Christian  Year. 

Though  in  theory  the  contents  of  morality  are  not  altered  by 
acquiring  divine  obligation,  the  efficacy  of  religion  is  more  immedi- 
ately felt  in  some  parts  of  the  character  than  in  others.  The  scene 
to  which  it  introduces  the  mind  is  one  which  throws  it  instantly  into 
the  attitude  of  looking  up  towards  an  Infinite  Perfection,  whose 
presence  it  never  quits,  and  thus  supplies  the  true  conditions  of 
humility,  of  aspiration,  and  of  felt  equality  of  moral  trust  for  all  men 
before  God.  These  moods  of  thought  are  specifically  induced  by  the 
contact  of  higher  excellence  and  a  more  capacious  rule  of  righteous- 
ness ;  and  they  are  but  poorly  simulated  by  the  mere  sense  of  per- 
sonal insignificance  amid  the  immensity  of  nature,  and  the  awe  of 
the  unknown,  and  the  conscious  partnership  of  us  all  in  the  human 
liabilities.  The  moral  characteristics  of  the  Christian  temper  are 
nothing  but  the  natural  posture  of  a  mind  standing  face  to  face  with 
the  invisible  reality  of  the  highest  ideals  of  its  conscience  and  its 
love.  If  that  presence  departs,  they  cannot  survive. 
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And  all  this,  to  me,  describes  the  moral  characteristics,  not  of 
the  Christian,  but  of  the  religious  temper.  With  what  has  been  so 
finely  said  in  the  preceding  discourse  we  ought,  I  think,  most  cordi- 
ally to  join.  Only  for  the  words  '  Theology  '  and  «  Christian '  we  must 
put  the  wider  and  more  ancient  terms  *  Religion  '  and  '  Human ; ' 
and  again,  for  the  intrinsic  consciousness  and  emotional  intuitions, 
whereby  these  are  said  to  prove  themselves,  we  must  substitute  the 
reasonable  proof  of  science,  philosophy,  and  positive  psychology. 

We  have  had  before  us  three  distinctive  views  as  to  the  relations 
of  Religion  and  Morality.  Each  of  the  three  has  pressed  on  us  a 
very  powerful  thought.  The  reconciliation  is  obscure,  yet  I  hold  on 
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to  the  hope  that  it  may  one  day  be  found ;  that  we  shall  have  to 
surrender  neither  Keligion  nor  Science,  neither  demonstration  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  Dogma,  Worship,  and  Discipline  on  the  other ;  that 
we  shall  end  by  accepting  a  purely  human  base  for  our  Morality, 
and  withal  come  to  see  our  Morality  transfigured  into  a  true 
Religion. 

It  is  the  purport  of  the  first  of  the  arguments  before  us  to 
establish :  that  morality  has  a  basis  of  its  own  quite  independent 
of  all  theology  whatever,  but  that  since  morality  must  "be  deeply 
affected  by  any  theology,  the  morality  will  be  undermined  if  based 
on  a  theology  which  is  not  true.  We  must  all  agree,  I  think, 
to  that. 

The  second  argument  insists  that  if  the  religious  foundations  and 
sanctions  of  morality  be  given  up,  human  life  runs  the  risk  of  sinking 
into  depravity,  since  morality  without  religion  is  insufficient  for 
general  civilisation.  For  my  part  I  entirely  assent  to  that. 

The  third  argument  rejoins  that  Theology  cannot  supply  a  base 
for  morals  that  have  lost  their  own ;  but  that  morals,  though  they 
have  their  own  base,  and  are  second  to  nothing,  are  not  adequate  to 
direct  human  life  until  they  be  transfused  into  that  sense  of  resigna- 
tion, adoration,  and  communion  with  an  overruling  Providence 
which  is  the  true  mark  of  Keligion.  I  assent  entirely  to  that. 

We,  who  follow  the  teaching  of  Comte,  humbly  look  forward  to 
an  ultimate  solution  of  all  such  difficulties  by  the  force  of  one  common 
principle.  That  we  acknowledge  a  religion,  of  which  the  creed  shall 
be  science;  of  which  the  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  shall  be  real,  not 
transcendental,  earthly,  not  heavenly — a  religion,  in  a  word,  which  is 
entirely  human,  in  its  evidences,  in  its  purposes,  in  its  sanctions  and 
appeals.  Write  the  word  '  Religion '  where  we  find  the  word 
'  Theology,'  write  the  word  '  Human '  where  we  find  the  word 
'  Christian,'  or  the  words  '  Theist,'  '  Mussulman,'  or  '  Buddhist,'  and 
these  discussions  grow  practical  and  easily  reconciled ;  the  aspirations 
and  sanctions  of  Religion  burst  open  to  us  anew  in  greater  intensity, 
without  calling  on  us  to  surrender  one  claim  of  reality  and  humanity ; 
the  realm  of  Faith  and  Adoration  becomes  again  conterminous  with 
Life,  without  disturbing,  nay,  whilst  sanctifying,  the  invincible 
resolve  of  modern  men  to  live  in  this  world,  for  this  world,  with 
their  fellowmen. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  source  of  all  difficulties  about  the 
relations  of  Morality  and  Religion.  We  place  our  morality — we 
are  compelled  by  the  conditions  of  all  our  positive  knowledge  to 
place  it — in  a  strictly  human  world.  But  it  is  the  mark  of  every 
theology  (the  name  of  Theology  assumes  it)  to  place  our  religion  in 
a  non-human  world.  And  thus  our  human  system  of  morals  may 
possibly  be  distorted — it  cannot  be  supported — by  a  non-human 
religion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  dwarfed  and  atrophied  for 
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want  of  being  duly  expanded  into  a  truly  human  religion.  Our 
morality  with  its  human  realities,  our  theology  with  its  non-human 
hypotheses,  will  not  amalgamate.  Their  methods  are  in  conflict.  In 
their  base,  in  their  logic,  in  their  aim,  they  are  heterogeneous.  They 
do  not  lie  in  pan  materid.  Give  us  a  religion  as  truly  human, 
as  really  scientific,  as  is  our  moral  system,  and  all  is  harmony.  Our 
morals,  based  as  they  must  be  on  our  knowledge  of  Life  and  of 
Society,  are  then  ordered  and  inspired  by  a  religion  which  belongs, 
just  as  truly  as  our  moral  science  does,  to  the  world  of  science  and 
of  man.  And  then  religion  will  be  no  longer  that  quicksand  of 
Possibility  which  two  thousand  years  of  debate  have  still  left  it  to 
so  many  of  us.  It  becomes  at  last  the  issue  of  our  knowledge,  the 
meaning  of  our  science,  the  soul  of  our  morality,  the  ideal  of  our 
imagination,  the  fulfilment  of  our  aspirations,  the  lawgiver,  in  short, 
of  our  whole  lives.  Can  it  ever  be  this  whilst  we  still  pursue  Religion 
into  the  bubble  world  of  the  Whence  and  the  Whither  ? 

That  morality  is  dependent  on  theology ;  that  morality  is  inde- 
pendent of  religion :  each  of  these  views  presents  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, and  brings  us  to  an  alternative  from  which  we  recoil.  To 
assert  that  there  is  no  morality  but  what  is  based  on  Theology  is  to 
assert  what  experience,  history,  and  philosophy  flatly  contradict,  nay 
that  which  revolts  the  conscience  of  all  manly  purpose  within  us. 
History  teaches  us  that  some  of  the  best  types  of  morality,  in  men 
and  in  races,  have  been  found  apart  from  anything  that  Christians  can 
call  theology  at  all.  Morality  has  been  advancing  for  centuries  in 
modern  Europe,  whilst  theology,  at  least  in  authority,  has  been  visibly 
declining.  The  morality  of  Confucius  and  of  Sakya  Mouni,  of 
Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  Vauvenargues,  Turgot,  Condorcet, 
Hume,  was  entirely  independent  of  any  theology.  The  moral  system 
of  Aristotle  was  framed  without  any  view  to  theology,  as  completely 
as  that  of  Comte  or  of  our  recent  moralists.  We  have  experience  of 
men  with  the  loftiest  ideal  of  life  and  of  strict  fidelity  to  their  ideal, 
who  expressly  repudiate  theology,  and  of  many  more  whom  theology 
never  touched.  Lastly,  there  is  a  spirit  within  us  which  will  not 
believe  that  to  know  and  to  do  the  right,  we  must  wait  until  the 
mysteries  of  existence  and  the  universe  are  resolved,  its  origin,  its 
government,  and  its  future.  To  make  right  conduct  a  corollary  of  a 
theological  creed,  is  not  only  contrary  to  fact,  but  shocking  to  our 
self-respect.  We  know  that  the  just  spirit  can  find  the  right  path, 
even  whilst  the  judgment  hangs  bewildered  amidst  the  Churches. 

To  hold,  as  would  seem  to  require  of  us  the  second  argument,  that, 
though  theology  is  necessary  as  a  base  for  morality,  yet  almost  any 
theology  will  suffice — Polytheist,  Mussulman,  or  Deist — so  long  as 
some  imaginary  being  is  postulated,  this  is  indeed  to  reduce  theology 
to  a  minimum ;  since,  in  this  case,  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  in 
which  God  you  may  believe.  To  say  that  morality  is  dependent  on 
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one  particular  theology,  is  to  deny  that  men  are  moral  outside  your 
peculiar  orthodoxy ;  to  say  that  morality  is  dependent  merely  on 
some  form  of  theology,  is  to  say  that  it  matters  little  to  practical 
virtue  which  of  a  hundred  creeds  you  may  profess.  And  when  we 
shrink  from  the  arrogance  of  the  first  and  the  looseness  of  the  second 
position,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  admit  that  our  morality  must 
have  a  human,  and  not  a  superhuman,  base. 

It  does  not  follow  that  morality  can  suffice  for  life  without  religion. 
Morality,  if  we  mean  by  that  the  science  of  duty,  after  all  can  supply 
us  only  with  a  knowledge  of  what  we  should  do.  Of  itself  it  can 
neither  touch  the  imagination,  nor  satisfy  the  thirst  of  knowledge, 
nor  order  the  emotions.  It  tells  us  of  human  duty,  but  nothing  of 
the  world  without  us ;  it  prescribes  to  us  our  duties,  but  it  does  not 
kindle  the  feelings  which  are  the  impulse  to  duty.  Morality  has 
nothing  to  tell  us  of  a  paramount  Power  outside  of  us,  to  struggle 
with  which  is  confusion  and  annihilation,  to  work  with  which  is 
happiness  and  strength  ;  it  has  nothing  to  teach  us  of  a  communion 
with  a  great  Groodness,  nor  does  it  touch  the  chords  of  Veneration, 
Sympathy,  and  Love  within  us.  Morality  does  not  profess  to  organise 
our  knowledge  and  give  symmetry  to  life.  It  does  not  deal  with 
Beauty,  Affection,  Adoration.  If  it  order  conduct,  it  does  not  corre- 
late this  conduct  with  the  sum  of  our  knowledge,  or  with  the  ideals 
of  our  imagination,  or  with  the  deepest  of  our  emotions.  To  do  all 
this  is  the  part  of  Eeligion,  not  of  morality ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
sphere  of  this  function  is  both  wider  and  higher,  so  does  Religion 
transcend  Morality.  Morality  has  to  do  with  conduct,  Religion  with 
life.  The  first  is  the  code  of  a  part  of  human  nature,  the  second  gives 
its  harmony  to  the  whole  of  human  nature.  And  morality  can  no 
more  suffice  for  life  than  a  just  character  would  suffice  for  any  one  of  us 
without  intellect,  imagination,  or  affection,  and  the  power  of  fusing 
all  these  into  the  unity  of  a  man. 

The  lesson,  I  think,  is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  morality  is 
independent  of  theology,  is  superior  to  it,  is  growing  whilst  theology 
is  declining,  is  steadfast  whilst  theology  is  shifting,  unites  men  whilst 
theology  separates  them,  and  does  its  work  when  theology  disappears. 
There  is  something  like  a  civilised  morality,  a  standard  of  morality,  a 
convergence  about  morality.  There  is  no  civilised  theology,  no  standard 
of  theology,  no  convergence  about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  morality 
will  never  suffice  for  life ;  and  every  attempt  to  base  our  existence  on 
morality  alone,  or  to  crown  our  existence  with  morality  alone,  must 
certainly  fail.  For  this  is  to  fling  away  the  most  powerful  motives  of 
human  nature.  To  reach  these  is  the  privilege  of  Religion  alone. 
And  those  who  trust  that  the  Future  can  ever  be  built  upon  science 
and  civilisation,  without  religion,  are  attempting  to  build  a  Pyramid 
of  bricks  without  straw.  The  solution,  we  believe,  is  a  non- theological 
religion. 
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There  are  some  who  amuse  themselves  by  repeating  that  this  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  that  religion  implies  theology.  Yet  no  one 
refuses  the  name  of  religion  to  the  systems  of  Confucius  and  Buddha, 
though  neither  has  a  trace  of  theology.  But  disputes  about  a  name 
are  idle.  If  they  could  debar  us  from  the  name  of  Religion,  no  one 
could  disinherit  us  of  the  thing.  We  mean  by "  religion  a  scheme 
which  shall  explain  to  us  the  relations  of  the  faculties  of  the  human 
soul  within,  of  man  to  his  fellowmen  beside  him,  to  the  world  and  its 
order  around  him  ;  next,  that  which  brings  him  face  to  face  with  a 
Power  to  which  he  must  bow,  with  a  Providence  which  he  must  love 
and  serve,  with  a  Being  which  he  must  adore — that  which,  in  fine, 
gives  man  a  doctrine  to  believe,  a  discipline  to  live  by,  and  an  object 
to  worship.  This  is  the  ancient  meaning  of  Religion,  and  the  fact  of 
religion  all  over  the  world  in  every  age.  What  is  new  in  our  scheme 
is  merely  that  we  avoid  such  terms  as  Infinite,  Absolute,  Immaterial, 
and  vague  negatives  altogether,  resolutely  confining  ourselves  to  the 
sphere  of  what  can  be  shown  by  experience,  of  what  is  relative  and 
not  absolute,  and  wholly  and  frankly  human. 


THE   DEAN   OF   ST.   PAUL'S. 

It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  discuss  this  question  till  it  is  settled, 
at  least  generally,  what  morality  is  influenced,  and  what  religious 
belief  is  declining. 

The  morality  generally  acknowledged  in  Europe  differs  in  most 
important  points  from  that  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  Moses,  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  of 
the  monks  of  Egypt,  of  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
All  of  these  had  among  them  high  types  of  character,  higher,  it  may 
be,  than  any  types  among  us  ;  but  who  among  us  would  accept  their 
morality  as  a  whole  ?  Our  morality  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  it  is 
by  a  definite  progress  of  which  the  steps  may  be  traced.  It  is  plain 
that  one  form  of  religious  thought  and  religious  faith  might  aid  this 
progress  of  morality  by  its  decline,  and  another  might,  by  its  decline, 
impede  or  reverse  it.  On  such  a  morality  as  we  acknowledge, 
whencesoever  derived,  the  decline  of  Buddhist  belief  or  ancient 
Roman  religious  belief  might  act  as  a  stimulus  and  a  help.  The 
decline  of  another  kind  of  religious  belief  might,  on  the  other  hand, 
act  most  injuriously. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  till  the  question  is  presented  in  a 
concrete  and  historical  form,  nothing  can  be  made  of  it.  I  do  not 
understand  the  two  terms  of  the  comparison.  Before  I  can  attempt 
to  answer  it,  I  must  know,  at  least  approximately,  what  morality 
and  what  religion. 
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If  by  morality  is  meant  the  morality  generally  recognised  in 
Europe  on  the  points  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  humanity,  purity, 
self-devotion,  kindness,  justice,  fellow-feeling,  and  not  only  recog- 
nised, but  judged  by  a  conscious  superiority  of  reason  and  experience 
to  be  the  right  standard,  as  compared  with  other  moralities — such  as 
those  of  the  Puritans,  the  monks,  the  Eomans,  the  Hebrews — then 
I  observe  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  history,  which  to  me  seems 
incontrovertible,  this  morality  has  synchronised  in  its  growth  and 
progress  with  an  historical  religion,  viz.  Christianity.  We  are  come  to 
the  end  of  eighteen  of  the  most  eventful  and  fruitful  centuries  of  all, 
at  least,  that  are  known  to  us ;  and  we  are  landed  in  what  we  accept  as 
a  purer  morality  than  any  which  has  been  known  in  the  world  before, 
and  one  which  admits  itself  not  to  be  perfect,  but  contains  in  itself 
principles  of  improvement  and  self-purification.  With  this  progress 
from  the  first,  sometimes,  I  quite  admit,  with  gross  and  mischievous 
mistakes,  but  always  with  deliberate  aim  and  intention  of  good, 
Christianity  has  been  associated.  And  in  proportion  as  Christian  reli- 
gious belief  has  thrown  off  additions  not  properly  belonging  to  it,  and 
has  aimed  at  its  own  purification  and  at  a  greater  grasp  of  truth, 
the  standard  and  ideas  of  morality  have  risen  with  it.  The  difficulty 
at  this  moment  is  to  determine  how  much  of  our  recognised  morality, 
both  directly  and  much  more  indirectly,  has  come  from  Christianity, 
and  could  not  conceivably  have  come  at  all,  supposing  Christianity 
absent. 

I  do  not  here,  in  these  few  lines,  assume  that  in  Christianity  and 
its  long  association  with  human  morality  we  have  a  vera  causa  of 
its  improved  and  improving  character.  But  with  this  immense  fact 
of  human  experience  before  me,  unique,  it  seems  to  me,  in  its  kind, 
and  in  its  broad  outlines  undeniable,  no  abstract  reasonings  can 
reassure  me  as  to  the  probability  that  with  the  failing  powers  of  what 
has  hitherto  been,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  source  of  much,  and  the 
support  and  sanction  of  still  more,  of  our  morality,  our  morality  will 
fail  too.  It  seems  to  me  quite  as  easy  to  be  sceptical  about  morality 
as  it  is  about  religion.  If  the  religion  has  been  proved  to  be  not  true, 
then  of  course  it  is  no  use  talking  about  the  matter.  But  if  not,  a 
declining  belief  in  it  may,  with  our  present  experience,  be  thought, 
at  least  by  those  who  believe  in  it,  to  be  attacking  the  roots  of 
morality,  if  not  in  our  own  generation,  at  least  in  those  which  come 
after. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  in  what  we  now  generally  accept  as 
true  morality  there  are  two  factors: — (1)  On  the  one  hand,  human 
experience,  human  reasonableness,  human  good  feeling,  human  self- 
restraint  ;  and  (2)  on  the  other,  the  belief,  the  laws,  the  ideas,  the 
power  of  Christianity.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  reason  there 
is  to  expect  that  if  one  factor  is  taken  away  the  result  will  continue 
the  same  :  that  the  removal  or  weakening  of  such  an  important  one 
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as  Christianity  would  not  seriously  affect  such  departments  of  morals 
as  purity,  the  relations  of  the  strong  to  the  weak,  respect  for  human 
life,  slavery. 


THE   DUKE   OF  ARGYLL. 

Considering  that  these  papers  are  contributed  by  men  belonging 
to  very  different  schools  of  thought,  and  that  they  deal  with  a  ques- 
tion very  abstract  and  very  ill  defined,  it  is  surely  very  remarkable 
that  so  much  agreement  should  emerge  on  certain  fundamental 
points. 

Most  remarkable  of  all,  in  this  respect,  is  the  paper  emanating 
from  one  of  those  who  '  follow  the  teaching  of  Comte.' 

In  that  paper  I  find  the  following  propositions  : 

I.  That  morality  is  independent  of  theology  ;  but 

II.  That  it  is  not  independent  of  religion,  inasmuch  as  morality 
without  religion  cannot  '  suffice  for  life.' 

III.  That  religion  means  a  scheme  which  (among  other  things) 
'  brings  man  face  to  face  with  a  Power  to  which  he  must  bow,  with 
a  Providence  which  he  must  love  and  serve,  with  a  Being  which  he 
must  adore — that  which,  in  fine,  gives  man  a  doctrine  to  believe,  a 
discipline  to  live  by,  and  an  object  to  worship.' 

IV.  That  this  scheme  or  conception  of  religion  is  'new,'  and 
differs  from  mere  theology  in  the  following  distinctive  points  : — 

(1)  That  it  avoids  certain  words  or  phrases,  such  as  *  infinite,' 
'  absolute,'  '  immaterial.' 

(2 )  That  it  avoids  also  all '  vague  negatives.' 

(3)  That  it  resolutely  confines  us  to  the  sphere  of  what  can  be 
shown  by  experience — *  of  what  is  relative  and  not  absolute,'  and  ( of 
what  is  wholly  and  frankly  human.' 

I  will  examine  these  propositions  in  their  order. 

Proposition  I.  clearly  depends  entirely  on  what  is  meant  by 
theology,  and  on  the  distinction  which  is  drawn  in  the  propositions 
which  follow  between  theology  and  religion.  Two  things,  however, 
may  be  said  of  this  proposition  :  First,  that,  as  a  matter  of  historical 
fact,  men's  conceptions  of  moral  obligation  have  been  deeply  influenced 
by  their  conceptions  and  beliefs  about  theology,  or  about  the  '  whence 
and  whither.'  Secondly,  that,  as  all  branches  of  truth  are  and  must 
be  closely  related  to  each  other,  it  cannot  possibly  be  true  that 
morality  is  independent  of  theology,  except  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  any  theology.  But  this  is  an  assumption  which 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  being  very  different  indeed  from  the 
assumption  (which  may  be  reasonable)  that  no  existing  theology  is 
unmixed  with  error.  The  absolute  independence  of  morality  as 
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regards  theology,  assumes  much  more  than  this ;  it  assumes  that  there 
is  no  theology  containing  even  any  important  element  of  truth. 

Proposition  II.  is,  I  think,  perfectly  true. 

Proposition  III.  contains  a  definition  of  religion  which  might  pro- 
bably be  accepted  by  any  theological  professor  in  any  of  our  schools  of 
divinity  as  good  and  true,  if  not  in  all  respects  adequate  or  complete. 

Proposition  IV.  defines  the  elements  in  all  the'ologies  which  con- 
stitute their  fundamental  errors,  and  which  distinguish  them  from 
religion  as  defined  in  Proposition  III.  In  short,  Proposition  III. 
defines  affirmatively  what  religion  is ;  and  Proposition  IV.  defines 
negatively  what  it  is  not.  It  adds  also  a  few  more  affirmative 
touches  to  complete  the  picture  of  what  it  is. 

Looking  now  at  the  erroneous  theological  elements  which  are 
to  be  thrown  away,  we  find  three  words  fixed  upon  as  specimens  of 
what  is  vicious.  One  of  them  is  '  the  Absolute.'  Most  heartily  do  I 
wish  it  were  abolished.  More  nonsense  has  been  talked  and  written 
under  cover  of  it  than  under  cover  of  any  other  of  the  voluminous 
vocabulary  of  unintelligible  metaphysics.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
Absolute  is  'unthinkable,'  and  things  which  are  unthinkable  had 
better  be  considered  as  also  unspeakable,  or  at  least  be  left  unspoken. 

Next,  '  immaterial '  is  another  word  to  be  cast  away.  The  worst 
of  this  demand  is,  that  the  words  material  and  immaterial  express  a 
distinction  of  which  we  cannot  get  rid  in  thought.  I  do  know  that 
the  pen  with  which  I  now  write  is  made  of  that  which  to  me  is  known 
as  matter ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  ideas  which  are  expressed  in 
this  writing  are  made  of  any  like  substance,  nor  even  of  any  sub- 
stance like  the  brain.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
ideas  cannot  be  so  made,  and  that  there  is  an  absolute  difference 
between  thought  and  the  external  substances  which  it  thinks  about. 
This  may  be  my  ignorance,  but  until  that  ignorance  is  removed  I 
must  accept  those  distinctions  which  are  founded  on  the  experience 
and  observation  of  my  own  nature,  and  I  must  retain  words  which 
are  necessary  to  express  them. 

Then,  as  regards  the  word  '  infinite,'  in  like  manner,  I  cannot 
dispense  with  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  idea  of  infinity  is  one 
of  which  I  cannot  get  rid,  and  which  all  science  teaches  me  is  an 
idea  inseparable  from  our  highest  conceptions  of  the  realities  of 
nature.  Infinite  time  and  infinite  space,  and  the  infinite  duration 
of  matter  and  of  force,  are  conceptions  which  are  part  of  my  intel- 
lectual being,  and  I  cannot  'think  them  away.'  Metaphysicians 
may  tell  me  that  they  are  '  forms  of  thought.'  But  if  so  they  are  at 
least  all  the  more  '  frankly  human,'  and  I  accept  them  as  such. 

Next  we  are  to  avoid  '  vague  negatives  altogether.'  Well,  but 
surely  a  definition  of  religion  as  distinguished  from  theology,  which 
consists  in  '  avoiding '  certain  terms,  such  as  we  have  now  examined, 
is  a  definition  consisting  of  *  vague  negatives '  and  of  nothing  else. 
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But  then  we  come  next  to  an  affirmative  definition :  '  confining 
ourselves  resolutely  to  the  sphere  of  what  can  be  shown  by  experience.' 
To  this  I  assent,  provided  experience  be  not  confined  to  the  sphere 
of  sense,  and  provided  everything  which  any  man  has  ever  felt,  or 
known,  or  conceived,  be  accepted  as  in  its  own  place  and  rank,  coming 
within  the  sphere  which  is  thus  described. 

Again,  it  is  demanded  of  us  that  we  confine  ourselves  resolutely 
within  '  what  is  relative  and  not  absolute.'  To  this  I  assent.  All 
knowledge  is  relative — relative  both  to  the  mind  which  knows,  and 
relative  also  to  all  other  things  which  remain  to  be  known.  Absolute 
goodness,  and  absolute  power,  and  absolute  knowledge  are  all  conceiv- 
able, but  they  are  all  relative ;  and  to  talk  of  any  object  of  knowledge, 
or  of  any  subject  of  knowledge  as  non-relative,  is,  or  seems  to  me  to 
be,  simply  nonsense. 

Lastly,  it  is  demanded  of  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  '  wholly 
and  frankly  human.'  If  this  means  that  we  are  not  to  think  of  any 
Power  or  any  Being  who  is  not  related  to  our  human  faculties  in  a 
most  definite  and  intelligible  sense,  I  accept  the  limitation.  But  if 
it  means  that  we  are  not  to  think  of  any  such  Power  or  Being  except 
under  all  the  imperfections,  weaknesses,  and  vices  of  humanity,  then 
the  limitation  is  one  which  I  cannot  accept  either  as  conceivable  in 
itself,  or  as  consistent  with  what  I  can  see  or  understand  of  nature. 

But  ought  we  not  to  be  agreed  in  this  ?  If  there  is  a  Power  to 
which  man  *  must  bow,'  *  a  Being  which  he  must  adore,'  and  a 
'  Providence  which  he  must  love  and  serve,'  it  is  clearly  impossible 
that  this  Being,  Power,  or  Providence  can  be  *  wholly  human,'  in  the 
sense  of  being  no  greater,  no  wiser,  no  better  than  man  himself.- 

The  whole  of  this  language  is  the  language  of  theology  and  of 
nothing  else — language,  indeed,  which  may  be  held  consistently  with 
a  vast  variety  of  theological  creeds,  but  which  is  inseparable  from 
those  fundamental  conceptions  which  all  such  creeds  involve,  which 
is  borrowed  from  them,  and  without  which  it  has  to  me  no  intelli- 
gible sense. 

With  these  explanations  I  accept  the  tenth  paragraph  of  Paper 
No.  IV.,  and  that  part  of  the  last  paragraph  which  ,has  been  already 
quoted,  as  expressing  with  admirable  force  and  truth  at  least  one 
aspect  of  the  connection  between  morals  and  religion. 


PROFESSOR   CLIFFORD. 

In  the  third  of  the  preceding  discourses  there  is  so  much  which 
I  can  fully  and  fervently  accept,  that  I  should  find  it  far  more  grate- 
ful to  rest  in  that  feeling  of  admiration  and  sympathy  than  to  attend 
to  points  of  difference  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  altogether  second- 
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ary  import.  But  for  the  truth's  sake  this  must  first  be  done,  be- 
cause it  will  then  be  more  easy  to  point  out  some  of  the  bearings  of 
the  position  held  in  that  discourse  upon  the  question  which  is  under 
discussion. 

That  the  sense  of  duty  in  a  man  is  the  prompting  of  a  self  other 
than  his  own,  is  the  very  essence  of  it.  Not  only  would  morals  not 
be  self-sufficing,  if  there  were  no  such  prompting  of  a  wider  self,  but 
they  could  not  exist ;  one  might  as  well  suppose  a  fire  without  heat. 
Not  only  is  a  sense  of  duty  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature, 
but  the  prompting  of  a  wider  self  than  that  of  the  individual  is 
inherent  in  a  sense  of  duty.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  have  the.  right 
without  unselfishness  than  to  have  man  without  a  feeling  for  the 
right. 

We  may  explain  or  account  for  these  facts  in  various  ways,  but 
we  shall  not  thereby  alter  the  facts.  No  theories  about  heat  and 
light  will  ever  make  a  cold  fire.  And  no  doubt  or  disproof  of  any 
existing  theory  can  any  more  extinguish  that  self  other  than  myself, 
which  speaks  to  me  in  the  voice  of  conscience,  than  doubt  or  disproof 
of  the  wave-theory  of  light  can  put  out  the  noonday  sun. 

One  such  theory  is  defended  in  the  discourse  here  dealt  with, 
and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  is  not  quite  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  the  facts  which  it  is  meant  to  explain.  The  theory  is  this : 
that  the  voice  of  conscience  in  my  mind  is  the  voice  of  a  conscious 
being  external  to  me  and  to  all  men,  who  has  made  us  and  all  the 
world.  When  this  theory  is  admitted,  the  observed  discrepancy 
between  our  moral  sense  and  the  government  of  the  world  as  a  whole 
makes  it  necessary  to  suppose  another  world  and  another  life  in  it  for 
men,  whereby  this  discord  shall  be  resolved  in  a  final  harmony. 

I  fully  admit  that  the  theistic  hypothesis,  so  grounded,  and  con- 
sidered apart  from  objections  otherwise  arising,  is  a  reasonable 
hypothesis  and  an  explanation  of  the  facts.  The  idea  of  an  external 
conscious  being  is  unavoidably  suggested,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the 
categorical  imperative  of  the  moral  sense ;  and  moreover,  in  a  way 
quite  independent,  by  the  aspect  of  nature,  which  seems  to  answer  to 
our  questionings  with  an  intelligence  akin  to  our  own.  It  is  more 
reasonable  to  assume  one  consciousness  than  two,  if  by  that  one 
assumption  we  can  explain  two  distinct  facts ;  just  as  if  we  had  been 
led  to  assume  an  ether  to  explain  light,  and  an  ether  to  explain  elec- 
tricity, we  might  have  run  before  experiment  and  guessed  that  these 
two  ethers  were  but  one.  But  since  there  is  a  discordance  between 
nature  and  conscience,  the  theory  of  their  common  origin  in  a  mind 
external  to  humanity  has  not  met  with  such  acceptance  as  that  of  the 
divine  origin  of  each.  A  lavge  number  of  theists  have  rejected  it, 
and  taken  refuge  in  Manichaeism  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Demiurgus  in 
various  forms ;  while  others  have  endeavoured,  as  aforesaid,  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  old  world  by  calling  into  existence  a  new  one. 
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It  is,  however,  a  very  striking  and  significant  fact,  that  the  very 
great  majority  of  mankind  who  have  thought  about  these  questions 
at  all,  while  acknowledging  the  existence  of  divine  beings  and  their 
influence  in  the  government  of  the  world,  have  sought  for  the  spring 
and  sanction  of  duty  in  something  above  and  beyond  the  gods.  The 
religions  of  Brahmanism  and  of  Buddhism,  and  the  moral  system  of 
Confucius,  have  together  ruled  over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
human  race  during  the  historic  period ;  and  in  all  of  these  the  moral 
sense  is  regarded  as  arising  indeed  out  of  a  universal  principle,  but 
not  as  personified  in  any  conscious  being.  This  vast  body  of  dissent 
might  well,  it  should  seem,  make  us  ask  if  there  is  anything  un- 
satisfying in  the  theory  which  represents  the  voice  of  conscience  as 
the  voice  of  a  god. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  the  idea  of  an  external  conscious  being 
is  unavoidably  suggested  by  the  moral  sense,  yet,  if  this  idea  should 
be  found  untrue,  it  does  not  follow  that  nature  has  been  fooling  us. 
The  idea  is  not  in  the  facts,  but  in  our  inference  from  the  facts.  A 
mirror  unavoidably  suggests  the  idea  of  a  room  behind  it ;  but  it  is 
not  our  eyes  that  deceive  us,  it  is  only  the  inference  we  draw  from 
their  testimony.  Further  consideration  may  lead  to  a  different  in- 
ference of  far  greater  practical  value. 

Now,  whether  or  no  it  be  reasonable  and  satisfying  to  the  con- 
science, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  theistic  belief  is  a  comfort  and  a 
solace  to  those  who  hold  it,  and  that  the  loss  of  it  is  a  very  painful 
loss.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  at  least,  by  many  of  us  in  this  generation, 
who  either  profess  it  now,  or  received  it  in  our  childhood  and  have 
parted  from  it  since  with  such  searching  trouble  as  only  cradle-faiths 
can  cause.  We  have  seen  the  spring  sun  shine  out  of  an  empty 
heaven,  to  light  up  a  soulless  earth  ;  we  have  felt  with  utter  loneli- 
ness that  the  Great  Companion  is  dead.  Our  children,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  know  that  sorrow  only  by  the  reflex  light  of  a  wondering 
compassion.  But  to  say  that  theistic  belief  is  a  comfort  and  a  solace, 
and  to  say  that  it  is  the  crown  or  coping  of  morality,  these  are 
different  things. 

For  in  what  way  shall  belief  in  God  strengthen  my  sense  of  duty  ? 
He  is  a  great  one  working  for  the  right.  But  I  already  know  so 
many,  and  I  know  these  so  well.  His  righteousness  is  unfathom- 
able ;  it  transcends  all  ideals.  But  I  have  not  yet  fathomed  the 
goodness  of  living  men  whom  I  know ;  still  less  of  those  who  have 
lived,  and  whom  I  know.  And  the  goodness  of  all  these  is  a  striving 
for  something  better ;  now  it  is  not  the  goal,  but  the  striving  for  it, 
that  matters  to  me.  The  essence  of  their  goodness  is  the  losing  of 
the  individual  self  in  another  and  a  wider  self;  but  God  cannot  do 
this ;  his  goodness  must  be  something  different.  He  is  infinitely 
great  and  powerful,  and  he  lives  for  ever.  I  do  not  understand  this 
mensuration  of  goodness  by  foot-pounds  and  seconds  and  cubic  miles. 
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A  little  field-mouse,  which  busies  itself  in  the  hedge,  and  does  not 
mind  my  company,  is  more  to  me  than  the  longest  ichthyosaurus  that 
ever  lived,  even  if  he  lived  a  thousand  years.  When  we  look  at  a 
starry  sky,  the  spectacle  whose  awfulness  Kant  compared  with  that  of 
the  moral  sense,  does  it  help  out  our  poetic  emotion  to  reflect  that 
these  specks  are  really  very  very  big,  and  very  very  hot,  and  very 
very  far  away  ?  Their  heat  and  their  bigness  oppress  us  ;  we  should 
like  them  to  be  taken  still  further  away,  the  great  blazing  lumps. 
But  when  we  think  of  the  unseen  planets  that  surround  them,  of  the 
wonders  of  life,  of  reason,  of  love  that  may  dwell  therein,  then  indeed 
there  is  something  sublime  in  the  sight.  Fitness  and  kinship; 
these  are  the  truly  great  things  for  us,  not  force  and  massiveness  and 
length  of  days. 

Length  of  days,  said  the  old  Eabbi,  is  measured  not  by  their 
number,  but  by  the  work  that  is  done  in  them.  We  are  all  to  be 
swept  away  in  the  final  ruin  of  the  earth.  The  thought  of  that 
ending  is  a  sad  thought ;  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  deny  this.  But 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  right  and  wrong ;  it  belongs  to  another 
subject.  Like  All-father  Odin,  we  must  ride  out  gaily  to  do  battle 
with  the  wolf  of  doom,  even  if  there  be  no  Balder  to  come  back  and 
continue  our  work.  At  any  rate  the  right  will  have  been  done  ;  and 
the  past  is  safer  than  all  storehouses. 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  that  belief  in  God  and  in  a  future 
life  is  a  source  of  refined  and  elevated  pleasure  to  those  who  can  hold 
it.  But  the  foregoing  of  a  refined  and  elevated  pleasure,  because  it 
appears  that  we  have  no  right  to  indulge  in  it,  is  not  in  itself,  and 
cannot  produce  as  its  consequence,  a  decline  of  morality. 

There  is  another  theory  of  the  facts  of  the  moral  sense  set  forth  in 
the  succeeding  discourse,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  one. 
The  voice  of  conscience  is  the  voice  of  our  Father  Man  who  is  within 
us ;  the  accumulated  instinct  of  the  race  is  poured  into  each  one  of 
us,  and  overflows  us,  as  if  the  ocean  were  poured  into  a  cup.3  Our 
evidence  for  this  explanation  is  that  the  cause  assigned  is  a  vera 
causa,  it  undoubtedly  exists  ;  there  is  no  perhaps  about  that.  And 
those  who  have  tried  tell  us  that  it  is  sufficient ;  the  explanation,  like 
the  fact,  '  covers  the  whole  voluntary  field.'  The  lightest  and  the 
gravest  action  may  be  consciously  done  in  and  for  Man.  And  the 
sympathetic  aspect  of  nature  is  explained  to  us  in  the  same  way.  In 
so  far  as  our  conception  of  nature  is  akin  to  our  minds  that  conceive 
it,  Man  made  it ;  and  Man  made  us,  with  the  necessity  to  conceive  it 
in  this  way.4 

8  Schopenhauer.  There  is  a  most  remarkable  article  on  the  '  Natural  History  of 
Morals  '  in  the  North  British  Review,  Dec.  1867. 

4  For  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  social  origin  of  our  concep- 
tions, see  Professor  Croom  Robertson's  paper,  '  How  we  come  by  our  Knowledge,'  in 
the  first  number  of  this  Review. 
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I  do  not,  however,  suppose  that  morality  would  practically  gain 
much  from  the  wide  acceptance  of  true  views  about  its  nature,  except 
in  a  way  which  I  shall  presently  suggest.  I  neither  admit  the  moral 
influence  of  theism  in  the  past,  nor  look  forward  to  the  moral 
influence  of  humanism  in  the  future.  Virtue  is  a  habit,  not  a 
sentiment  or  an  -ism.  The  doctrine  of  total  depravity  seems  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  a  doctrine  of  partial  depravity,  according  to 
which  there  is  hope  for  human  affairs,  but  still  men  cannot  go  straight 
unless  some  tremendous  all-embracing  theory  has  a  finger  in  the  pie. 
Theories  are  most  important  and  excellent  things  when  they  help  us 
to  see  the  matter  as  it  really  is,  and  so  to  judge  what  is  the  right  thing 
to  do  in  regard  to  it.  They  are  the  guides  of 'action,  but  not  the 
springs  of  it.  Now  the  spring  of  virtuous  action  is  the  social 
instinct,  which  is  set  to  work  by  the  practice  of  comradeship.  The 
union  of  men  in  a  common  effort  for  a  common  object — band-work, 
if  I  may  venture  to  translate  co-operation  into  English — this  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  true  school  of  character.  Except  in  times  of 
severe  struggle  for  national  existence,  the  practice  of  virtue  by  masses 
of  men  has  always  been  coincident  with  municipal  freedom,  and  with 
the  vigour  of  such  unions  as  are  not  large  enough  to  take  from  each 
man  his  conscious  share  in  the  work  and  in  the  direction  of  it. 

What  really  affects  morality  is  not  religious  belief,  but  a  practice 
which,  in  some  times  and  places,  is  thought  to  be  religious — namely, 
the  practice  of  submitting  human  life  to  clerical  control.  The 
apparently  destructive  tendency  of  modern  times,  which  arouses  fear 
and  the  foreboding  of  evil  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  best  of  men, 
seems  to  me  to  be  not  mainly  an  intellectual  movement.  It  has  its 
intellectual  side,  but  that  side  is  the  least  important,  and  touches 
comparatively  few  souls.  The  true  core  of  it  is  a  firm  resolve  of  men 
to  know  the  right  at  first  hand,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  strong 
impulse  given  to  the  moral  sense  by  political  freedom.  Such  a 
resolve  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the  existence  of  a  pure  and  noble 
theism  like  that  of  the  third  discourse,  which  learns  what  (rod  is  like 
by  thinking  of  man's  love  for  man.  Although  that  doctrine  has  been 
prefigured  and  led  up  to  for  many  ages  by  the  best  teaching  of 
Englishmen,  and — what  is  far  more  important — by  the  best  practice 
of  Englishmen,  yet  it  cannot  be  accepted  on  a  large  scale  without 
what  will  seem  to  many  a  decline  of  religious  belief.  For  assuredly 
if  men  learn  the  nature  of  Grod  from  the  moral  sense  of  man,  they 
cannot  go  on  believing  the  doctrines  of  popular  theology.  Such 
change  of  belief  is  of  small  account  in  itself,  for  any  consequences  it 
can  bring  about ;  but  it  is  of  vast  importance  as  a  symptom  of  the 
increasing  power  and  clearness  of  the  sense  of  duty. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  one  '  decline  of  religious  belief,' 
inseparable  from  a  revolution  in  human  conduct,  which  would  indeed 
be  a  frightful  disaster  to  mankind,  A  revival  of  any  form  of  sacer- 
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dotal  Christianity  would  be  a  matter  of  practice  and  not  a  matter  of 
theory.  The  system  which  sapped  the  foundations  of  patriotism  in 
the  old  world ;  which  well  nigh  eradicated  the  sense  of  intellectual 
honesty,  and  seriously  weakened  the  habit  of  truth-speaking ;  which 
lowered  men's  reverence  for  the  marriage-bond  by  placing  its  sanc- 
tions in  a  realm  outside  of  nature  instead  of  in  the  common  life  of 
men,  and  by  the  institutions  of  monasticism  and  a  celibate  clergy ; 
which  stunted  the  moral  sense  of  the  nations  by  putting  a  priest 
between  every  man  and  his  conscience  ;  this  system,  if  it  should  ever 
return  to  power,  must  be  expected  to  produce  worse  evils  than  those 
which  it  has  worked  in  the  past.  The  house  which  it  once  made 
desolate  has  been  partially  swept  and  garnished  by  the  free  play 
gained  for  the  natural  goodness  of  men.  It  would  come  back  accom- 
panied by  social  diseases  perhaps  worse  than  itself,  and  the  wreck  of 
civilised  Europe  would  be  darker  than  the  darkest  of  past  ages. 
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MONTENEGRO. 

THEY  rose  to  where  their  sovran  eagle  sails, 

They  kept  their jFaith,  their  freedom,  on  the  height, 
Chaste,  frugal,  savage,  arm'd  by  day  and  night 
Against  the  Turk  ;  whose  inroad  nowhere  scales 
Their  headlong  passes,  but  his  footstep  fails, 

And  red  with  blood  the  Crescent  reels  from  fight 
Before  their  dauntless  hundreds,  in  prone  flight 
By  thousands  down  the  crags  and  thro'  the  vales^ 
O  smallest  among  peoples  !  rough  rock-throne 
Of  Freedom  !  warriors  beating  back  the  swarm 
Of  Turkish  Islam  for  five  hundred  years, 
Great  Tsernogora  !  never  since  thine  own 

Black  ridges  drew  the  cloud  and  brake  the  storm 
Has  breathed  a  race  of  mightier  mountaineers. 

ALFRED   TENNYSON. 
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MONTENEGRO. 
A  SKETCH. 

1.  Le  Montenegro  Contemporain.     Par  Gr.  FKILLEY,  Officier  de  la 

Legion  d'Honneur,  et  JOVAN  WLAHOYITI,  Capitaine  au  Service  de 
la  Serbie.     Paris  :  1870. 

2.  Montenegro  und  die  Montenegriner  geschildert  von  SPIRIDION 

GOPTCHEVITCH.     Leipzig :  1877. 

IT  is  sometimes  said,  in  relation  to  individuals,  that  the  world  does 
not  know  its  greatest  men.  It  might  at  least  as  safely  be  averred, 
in  speaking  of  large  numbers,  that  Christendom  does  not  know  its 
most  extraordinary  people.  The  name  of  Montenegro,  until  within 
the  last  two  years,  was  perhaps  less  familiar  to  the  European  public 
than  that  of  Monaco,  and  little  more  than  that  of  San  Marino.  And 
yet  it  would,  long  ere  this,  have  risen  to  world- wide  and  immortal 
fame,  had  there  been  a  Scott  to  learn  and  tell  the  marvels  of  its 
history,  or  a  Byron  to  spend  and  be  spent  on  its  behalf.  For  want 
of  the  votes  sacer,  it  has  remained  in  the  mute  inglorious  condition 
of  Agamemnon's  predecessors.1  I  hope  that  an  interpreter  between 
Montenegro  and  the  world  has  at  length  been  found  in  the  person  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  I  gladly  accept  the  honour  of  having  been 
invited  to  supply  a  commentary  to  his  text.  In  attempting  it  I  am 
sensible  of  this  disadvantage — that  it  is  impossible  to  set  out  the 
plain  facts  of  the  history  of  Montenegro  (or  Tsernagora  in  its  own 
Slavonic  tongue)  without  begetting  in  the  mind  of  any  reader 
strange,  and  nearly  all  are  strange,  to  the  subject,  a  resistless  suspi- 
cion of  exaggeration  or  of  fable. 

The  vast  cyclone  of  Ottoman  conquest,  the  most  formidable  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  having  crossed  the  narrow  sea  from  Asia  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  made  rapid  advances  westward,  and  blasted,  by 
its  successive  acquisitions,  the  fortunes  of  countries  the  chief  part  of 
which  were  then  among  the  most  civilised,  Italy  alone  being  excepted, 
of  all  Europe.  I  shall  not  here  deal  with  the  Hellenic  lands.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  Bulgaria,  Serbia  (as  now  known),  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina, Albania,  gradually  gave  way. 

1  Hor.  Od.  IV.  ix.  25. 
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Before  telling  the  strange  tale  of  those  who,  like  some  strong  oak 
that  the  lightning  fails  to  rive,  breasted  all  the  wrath  of  the  tempest, 
and  never  could  be  slaves,  let  me  render  a  tribute  to  the  fallen.  For 
the  most  part,  they  did  not  succumb  without  gallant  resistance.  The 
Serbian  sovereigns  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  great  and  brave 
men,  ruling  a  stout  and  brave  people.  They  reached  their  zenith  when, 
in  1347,  Stephen  Dushan  entitled  himself  Emperor  of  Serbs,  Greeks, 
and  Bulgarians.  In  an  evil  hour,  and  to  its  own  ruin,  the  Greek 
Empire  invoked  against  him  the  aid  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  In  1356. 
he  closed  a  prosperous  career  by  a  sudden  death.  On  the  fatal  field 
of  Kossovo,  in  1389,  treachery  allied  itself  with  Ottoman  prowess  to 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  Serbian  army ;  and  again  it  was  by 
treacherous  advances  that  a  qualified  subjection  was  converted  into 
an  absolute  servitude.  The  West,  with  all  its  chivalry,  can  cite  no 
grander  examples  of  martial  heroism  than  those  of  Marko  Kraljevitch, 
so  fondly  cherished  in  the  Serbian  lands,  and  of  George  Castriotes  or 
Scanderbeg,  known  far  and  wide,  and  still  commemorated  by  the 
name  of  a  vicolo  of  Eome. 

The  indifference,  or  even  contempt,  with  which  we  are  apt  to 
regard  this  field  of  history,  ought  to  be  displaced  by  a  more  rational, 
as  well  as  more  honourable,  sentiment  of  gratitude.  It  was  these 
races,  principally  Slavonian,  who  had  to  encounter  in  its  unbroken 
strength,  and  to  reduce,  the  mighty  wave,  of  which  only  the  residue,, 
passing  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  all  but  overwhelmed  not  Hungary 
alone,  but  Austria  and  Poland.  It  was  with  a  Slavonian  population 
that  the  Austrian  Emperor  fortified  the  north  bank  of  the  Save,  in 
the  formation  of  the  famous  military  Frontier.  It  was  Slav  resistance, 
unaided  by  the  West,  which  abated  the  impetus  of  the  Ottoman 
attack  just  to  such  a  point,  that  its  reserve  force  became  capable  of 
being  checked  by  European  combinations. 

Among  the  Serbian  lands  was  the  flourishing  Principality  of 
Zeta.  It  took  its  name  from  the  stream,  which  flows  southward  from 
the  mountain  citadel  towards  the  Lake  of  Scutari.  It  comprised  the 
territory  now  known  as  Montenegro  or  Tsernagora,  together  with  the 
seaward  frontier,  of  which  a  niggardly  and  unworthy  jealousy  had  not 
then  deprived  it,  and  with  the  rich  and  fair  plains  encircling  the 
irregular  outline  of  the  inhospitable  mountain.  Land  after  land  had 
given  way ;  but  Zeta  ever  stood  firm  under  the  Balchid  family.  At 
last  in  1478  Scutari  was  taken  on  the  south,  and  in  1483  the 
ancestors  of  the  still  brave  population  of  Herzegovina  on  the  north 
submitted  to  the  Ottomans.  Ivan  Tchernoievitch,  the  Montenegrin 
hero  of  the  day,  hard  pressed  on  all  sides,  applied  to  the  Venetians 
for  the  aid  he  had  often  given,  and  was  refused.  Thereupon  he,  and 
his  people  with  him,  quitted,  in  1484,  the  sunny  tracts  in  which  they 
had  basked  for  some  seven  hundred  years,  and  sought,  on  the  rocks 
and  amidst  the  precipices,  surety  for  the  two  gifts,  by  far  the  most 
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precious  to  mankind,  their  faith  and  their  freedom.  To  them,  as 
to  the  Pomaks  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  Bosnian  Begs,  it  was  open 
to  purchase  by  conformity  a  debasing  peace.  Before  them,  as 
before  others,  lay  the  trinoda  necessitous,  the  alternatives  of  death, 
slavery,  or  the  Koran.  They  were  not  to  die,  for  they  had  a  work  to 
do.  To  the  Koran  or  to  slavery  they  preferred  a  life  of  cold,  want, 
hardship,  and  perpetual  peril.  Such  is  their  Magna  Charta ;  and, 
without  reproach  to  others,  it  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  noblest  in  the 
world. 

To  become  a  centre  for  his  mountain  home,  Ivan  had  built  a 
monastery  at  Cettinje,  and  declared  the  place  to  be  the  metropolis 
of  Zeta.  What  is  most  of  all  remarkable  in  the  whole  transaction 
is,  that  he  carried  with  him  into  the  hills  a  printing-press.2  This 
was  in  1484,  in  a  petty  principality ;  they  were  men  worsted  in  war,  and 
flying  for  their  lives.  Again,  it  was  only  seven  years  after  the  earliest 
volume  had  been  printed  by  Caxton  in  the  rich  and  populous  metro- 
polis of  England  ;  and  when  there  was  no  printing-press  in  Oxford,  or 
in  Cambridge,  or  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  only  sixteen  years  after  the 
first  printing-press  had  been  established  (1468)  in  Kome,  the  capital 
of  Christendom :  only  twenty-eight  years  after  the  appearance  (1456) 
of  the  earliest  printed  book,  the  first-born  of  the  great  discovery. 

Then  and  there, 

They  few,  they  happy  few,  they  band  of  brothers  s 

voted  unanimously  their  fundamental  law,  that,  in  time  of  war 
against  the  Turk,  no  son  of  Tsernagora  could  quit  the  field  without 
the  order  of  his  chief ;  that  a  runaway  should  be  for  ever  disgraced, 
and  banished  from  his  people  ;  that  he  should  be  dressed  in  woman's 
clothes,  and  presented  with  a  distaff;  and  that  the  women,  striking 
him  with  their  distaffs,  should  hunt  the  coward  away  from  the 
sanctuary  of  freedom. 

And,  now  for  four  centuries  wanting  only  seven  years,  they  have 
maintained  in  full  force  the  covenant  of  that  awful  day,  through  an 
unbroken  series  of  trials,  of  dangers,  and  of  exploits,  to  which  it  is 
hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  perhaps  even  of  man- 
kind. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  whole  mass  of  any  race  or 
people  should  have  the  almost  preterhuman  energy,  which  their  lot 
required.  All  along,  from  time  to  time,  the  weaker  brethren  have 
fallen  away ;  and  there  were  those  who  said  to  Ivan,  as  the  Israelites 
said  to  Moses,  '  Wherefore  have  ye  made  us  to  come  up  out  of  Egypt, 
to  bring  us  unto  this  evil  place?'4  The  great  Ivan  died  in  1490, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  George,  who  in  1499  was  per- 
suaded by  his  Venetian  wife  to  go  back  into  the  habitable  world ; 

*  Frillcy  and  Wlahoviti,  p.  18.  *  Shakespeare,  Henry  V. 
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not  of  Islam,  however,  but  at  Venice.  Worse  than  this,  his  younger 
brother  Stephen  had  gone  with  a  band  of  companions  to  Constanti- 
nople and  proposed  to  Bajazet  the  Second  the  betrayal  of  his  country. 
He,  and  those  whom  he  took  with  him,  were  required  to  turn 
Mahometans,  and  they  did  it.  None  could  be  so  fit,  as  traitors,  to  be 
renegades.  They  then  set  out  with  an  Ottoman  force  for  the  work 
of  conquest.  They  were  met  by  George,  and  utterly  defeated.  But 
these  victors,  the  men  of  the  printing-press  as  well  as  of  the  sword, 
were  no  savages  by  nature,  only  afterwards  when  the  Turks  in  time 
made  them  so.  They  took  back  their  renegade  fellow-countrymen  into 
Montenegro,  and  allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.5 

On  the  retirement  of  George,  which  seems  only  to  have  become 
final  in  151 6,6  the  departing  prince  made  over  the  sovereign  power 
to  the  Metropolitan.  And  now  began,  and  lasted  for  336  years,  an 
ecclesiastical  government  in  miniature  over  laymen,  far  more  noble 
than  that  of  the  Popes  in  its  origin  and  purer  in  its  exercise,  as  well 
as  in  some  respects  not  less  remarkable. 

The  epithet  I  have  last  used  may  raise  a  smile.  But  the  greatness 
of  human  action,  and  of  human  character,  do  not  principally  depend  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  stage  where  they  are  exhibited.  In  the  fifth 
century,  and  before  the  temporal  power  arose,  there  was  a  Leo  as 
truly  Great  as  any  of  the  famous  mediaeval  Pontiffs.  The  traveller 
may  stand  upon  the  rock  of  Corinth,  and  look,  across  and  along  the 
gulf,  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  ;  and  may  remember,  with  advantage 
no  less  than  with  wonder,  that  these  little  States,  of  parochial  exten- 
sion, were  they  that  shook  the  world  of  their  own  day,  and  that  have 
instructed  all  posterity.  But  the  Basileus,  whom  Greece  had  to  keep 
at  arm's  length,  had  his  seat  afar ;  and,  even  for  those  within  his 
habitual  reach,  was  no  grinding  tyrant.  Montenegro  fought  with  a 
valour  that  rivalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  that  of  Thermopylae  and 
Marathon ;  with  numbers  and  resources  far  inferior,  against  a  foe 
braver  and  far  more  terrible.  A  long  series  of  about  twenty  prelates, 
like  Moses,  or  Joshua,  or  Barak,  or  the  son  of  Jesse,  taught  in  the 
sanctuary,  presided  in  the  council,  and  fought  in  the  front  of  the 
battle.  There  were  among  them  many,  who  were  admirable  statesmen. 
These  were  especially  of  the  Nicgush  family,  which  came  in  the 
year  1687  to  the  permanent  possession  of  power  :  a  power  so  little 
begirt  with  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  so  well  weighted  with  responsi- 
bility and  care,  that  in  the  free  air  of  these  mountains  it  was  never 
coveted,  and  never  abused. 

Under  the  fourteen  Vladikas,  who  had  ruled  for  1 70  years  before  this 
epoch,  the  people  of  Montenegro  not  only  lived  sword  in  hand,  for 
this  they  have  since  done  and  still  do,  but  nourished  in  their  bosom, 
an  enemy  more  deadly,  say  the  historians,7  than  the  Pashas  and  their 

4  F.  and  W.,  p.  10.  «  Goptchcvitch,  p.  G. 
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armies.  Not  only  were  they  ever  liable  to  the  defection  of  such  as  had 
not  the  redundant  manhood  required  in  order  to  bear  the  strain  of 
their  hard  and  ever-threatened  existence ;  but  the  renegades  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eieka,  whom  they  had  generously  taken  back,  maintained 
disloyally  relations  with  the  Porte,  and  were  ever  ready  to  bring  its 
war-galleys  by  the  river  into  the  interior  of  .the  country.  At  last  the 
measure  of  patience  was  exhausted.  Danilo,  the  first  Vladika  of 
the  Nicgush  dynasty,  had  been  invited,  under  an  oath  of  safe  con- 
duct from  the  Pasha  of  Scutari,  to  descend  into  the  plain  of  Zeta, 
among  the  homes  of  his  ancestors,  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  a 
church.  While  engaged  on  this  work,  he  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and 
cruelly  tortured.8  At  last  he  was  released  on  a  ransom  of  3,000  ducats, 
a  sum  which  the  hillsmen  were  only  enabled  to  make  up  by  borrowing 
in  Herzegovina.  It  was  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a  decisive 
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issue ;  and  we  come  now  to  a  deed  of  blood  which  shows  that  for  those 
human  beings  with  whom  the  Turk  forced  himself  into  contact,  and 
who  refused  to  betray  their  faith,  there  were  no  alternatives  but  two : 
if  not  savages  they  must  be  slaves,  if  not  slaves  they  must  come  near 
to  being  savages. 

It  was  determined  to  slay  by  night  every  one  of  the  renegades, 
except  such  as  were  willing  to  return  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
The  year  was  1702,  and  the  night  chosen  was  that  which  divided 
Christmas  Eve  from  Christmas  Day.  The  scale  was  not  large,  but 
the  operation  was  terrible ;  and  the  narrative,  contained  in  an  old 
volkslied,  shows  that  it  was  done  under  that  high  religious  exaltation 
which  recalls  the  fiery  gloom  of  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  sanguinary 
episodes  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  hallowed  eve  draws  onwards.  The  brothers  Martinovitch  kindle  their  con- 
secrated torches.  They  pray  fervently  to  the  new-born  God.  Each  drains  a  cup 
of  wine ;  and  seizing  the  sacred  torches,  they  rush  forth  into  the  darkness.  Wher- 
ever there  was  a  Turk,  there  came  the  five  avengers.  They  that  would  not  be 
baptised  were  hewn  down  every  one.  They  that  embraced  the  Cross  were  taken  as 
brothers  before  the  Vladika.  Gathered  in  Cettinje,  the  people  hailed  with  songs 
of  joy  the  reddening  dawn  of  the  Christmas  morning ;  all  Tsernagora  now  was 
free ! 9 

The  war  had  been  a  standing  rather  than  an  intermittent  war, 
and  each  party  to  it  was  alternately  aggressor  and  defender.  The 
Turk  sought  to  establish  his  supremacy  by  exacting  the  payment  of 
the  haradsch,  the  poll  or  military  service  tax,  paid  in  kind,  which 
sometimes,  in  the  more  open  parts,  as  we  may  suppose,  of  the  terri- 
tory, he  succeeded  in  obtaining.  Once  the  collector  complained  that 
the  measure  used  was  too  small.  The  tax-payer  smashed  his  skull 
with  it,  and  said :  '  That  is  Tsernagora  measure.' 10  But  the  Montene- 
grins were  aggressive  as  well  as  the  Turks.  Of  the  fair  plains  they 
had  been  compelled  to  deliver  to  the  barbarian,  they  still  held  them- 

8  F.  and  W.,  p.  22.     G.,  p.  8.  9  G.,  p.  9.  »  Ibid. 
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selves  the  rightful  owners ;  and  in  carrying  on  against  him  a  pre- 
datory warfare  they  did  no  more  than  take  back,  as  they  deemed,  a 
portion  of  their  own.  This  predatory  warfare,  which  had  a  far  better 
justification  than  any  of  the  Highland  or  Border  raids  that  we  have 
learned  to  judge  so  leniently,  has  been  effectually  checked  by  the 
efforts  of  the  admirable  Vladikas  and  princes  of  the  last  hundred 
years ;  for,  as  long  as  it  subsisted,  the  people  could  not  discharge 
effectually  the  taint  of  savagery.  It  even  tended  to  generate  habits  of 
rapine.  But  the  claim  to  the  lands  is  another  matter  ;  there  is  no 
lapse  of  title  by  user  here  ;  the  bloody  suit  has  been  prosecuted  many 
times  in  the  course  of  each  of  twelve  generations  of  men.  That  claim 
to  the  lands  they  have  never  given  up,  and  never  will. 

From  1710  onwards,  at  intervals,  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia  and 
Austria  have  used  the  Montenegrins  for  their  own  convenience  when 
at  war  with  Turkey,  and  during  the  war  of  the  French  Eevolution 
the  English  did  the  like,  and,  by  their  cooperation  and  that  of  the 
inhabitants,  effected  the  conquest  of  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro.  To 
England  they  owe  no  gratitude ;  to  Austria,  on  the  whole,  less  than 
none,  for,  to  satisfy  her,  the  district  she  did  not  win  was  handed  over 
to  her  with  our  concurrence.  She  has  rigidly  excluded  the  little 
State  from  access  to  the  sea,  and  has  at  times  even  prevented  it 
from  receiving  any  supplies  of  arms.  Russia,  however,  from  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  though  using  them  for  her  own  purposes, 
has  not  always  forgotten  their  interests,  and  has  commonly  aided  the 
Vladikas  with  a  small  annual  subvention,  raised,  through  the  libe- 
rality of  the  Czar  now  reigning,  to  some  3,000£.  a  year  ;  n  the  salary  of 
one  of  our  Railway  Commissioners.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
Louis  Napoleon,  seemingly  under  a  generous  impulse,  took  an  interest 
in  their  fortunes,  and  made  a  further  addition  to  the  revenues  of  the 
Prince,  which  raised  them  in  all  to  an  amount  such  as  would  equip  a 
well-to-do  English  country  gentleman,  provided  that  he  did  not  bet, 
or  aspire  to  a  deer-forest,  or  purchase  Sevres  or  even  Chelsea 
porcelain. 

The  most  romantic 'and  stirring  passages  of  other  histories  may 
be  said  to  grow  pale,  if  not  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary  life  of  Tserna- 
gora,  at  least  when  brought  into  comparison  with  that  life  at  the 
critical  emergencies,  which  were  of  very  constant  recurrence.  What 
was  the  numerical  strength  of  the  bishop-led  community,  which  held 
fast  its  oasis  of  Christianity  and  freedom  amidst  the  dry  and  bound- 
less desert  of  Ottoman  domination  ?  The  fullest  details  I  have 
seen  on  this  subject  are  those  given  by  Frilley  and  Wlahoviti. 
The  present  form  of  the  territory  exhibits  the  figure  which  would  be 
produced  if  two  roughly  drawn  equilateral  triangles,  with  their  apices 
slightly  truncated,  had  these  apices  brought  together,  so  that  the 

11  Stated  by  Goptchevitch  as  high  as  4,000 J.  a  year. 
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two  principal  masses  should  be  severed  by  a  narrow  neck  or  waist  of 
territory.  The  extreme  length  of  the  principality  from  the  border 
above  Cattaro  on  the  west  to  Mount  Kom,  the  farthest  point  eastwards 
of  Berda,  is  about  seventy  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  from  north  to 
south  is  a  good  deal  less  ;  but  the  line  at  the  narrow  point  from  Spuz 
on  the  south  to  Niksich  on  the  north,  both  of  them  on  ground  still 
Turkish,  does  not  exceed  twenty  miles.  The  reader  will  now  easily 
understand  the  tenacity  with  which  a  controversy  seemingly  small 
has  just  been  carried  on  at  Constantinople  between  the  delegates  of 
Prince  Nicholas  and  the  Porte  ;  with  andirivieni  almost  as  many  as 
marked  the  abortive  Conference  of  December  and  January,  or  the 
gestation  of  the  recent  Protocol.  At  these  points,  the  plain  makes 
dangerous  incisions  into  the  group  of  mountains ; 12  and  from  them 
the  Turk  has  been  wont  to  operate.  The  population  of  his  empire 
is  forty  millions  ;  and  I  believe  his  claims  for  military  service  extend 
over  the  whole,  except  the  five  millions  (in  round  numbers)  of  free 
people,  who  inhabit  the  Serbian  and  Roumanian  principalities.  Let 
us  now  see  what  were  the  material  means  of  resistance  on  the  other 
side.  About  A.D.  1600,  there  are  said  to  have  been  3,500  houses 
and  8,000  fighting  men  in  Montenegro.  The  military  age  is  from 
twelve  to  fifty ;  and  these  numbers  indicate  a  population  not  much, 
if  at  all,  over  30,000.  This  population  was  liable  to  be  thinned  by 
renegadism  and  constant  war ;  but,  since  the  early  siftings,  the 
operation  of  the  baser  cause  appears  to  have  been  slight.  On  the 
other  hand,  freedom  attracts  the  free ;  and  tribes,  or  handfuls,  of 
Turkish  subjects  near  Montenegro  have  had  a  tendency  to  join  it. 
Until  a  few  years  back,  it  never  had  a  defined  frontier  ;  it  is  only 
in  recent  times  that  its  eastern  triangle,  that  of  Berda,  has  been 
added  to  Tsernagora  proper.  About  1800,  the  population  had  risen 
to  55,000.  In  1825,  to  75,000.  In  1835,  the  official  calendar  of 
Cettinje  placed  it  at  100,000,  and  in  1 865  at  1 96,000.  This  included 
the  districts  of  Grabovo,  Eudine,  and  Joupa,  conquered  under  Prince 
Danilo.  For  the  mere  handful  of  mountaineers  has  been  strong  enough, 
on  the  whole,  not  only  to  hold  but  to  increase  its  land.  Yet,  on  the 
establishment  of  free  Serbia,  a  tendency  to  emigrate  from  the  sterile 
rocks  into  that  well-conditioned  country  was  naturally  exhibited ; 
and  two  battalions  composed  of  the  children  of  Montenegrins  helped 
to  make  up  that  small  portion  of  the  army  of  General  Tchernaieff, 
on  which  alone,  in  the  operations  of  the  recent  war,  he  could  confi- 
dently rely. 

While  the  gross  population  of  Montenegro,  in  men,  women,  and 
children,  was  slowly  growing  through  three  centuries  from  thirty  to 
fifty  thousand,  we  must  inquire  with  curiosity  what  amount  of 
Turkish  force  has  been  deemed  by  the  Porte  equal  to  the  enterprise  of 

12  F.  and  W.,  pp.  89-91. 
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attacking  the  mountain.  And  here,  strange  as  it  may  seein,  history 
proves  it  to  have  been  the  general  rule  not  to  attack  Montenegro 
except  with  armies  equalling  or  exceeding,  sometimes  doubling  or 
more,  in  numbers,  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  that  it  contained. 
In  1712,  under  the  Vladika  Danilo,  50,000  men  crossed  the  Zeta  be- 
tween Podgoritza  and  Spuz.  Some  accounts  raise  this  force  beyond 
1 00,000. 13  Danilo  assailed  their  camp  before  dawn  on  the  29th  of 
July,  with  an  army,  in  three  divisions,  which  could  hardly  have  reached 
12,000  men.  With  a  loss  of  318  men,  he  slew,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
20,000.  And  in  these  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  all  modern  wars,  it 
seems  not  uncommon  to  find  the  slain  among  the  Turks  exceeding 
the  gross  number  of  the  highland  heroes  arrayed  against  them. 
Great  is  the  glory  of  the  Swiss  in  their  Burgundian  wars  for  freedom  ; 
but  can  it  be  matched  with  the  exploits  of  the  bishops  of  Montenegro 
and  their  martial  flocks  ?  Once  more  the  heart  of  the  little  nation 
relieves  itself  in  song. 

The  Seraskier  wrote  to  Danilo :  '  Send  me  your  paltry  tribute,  and  three  of 
your  best  warriors  for  hostages,  llefuse,  and  I  will  lay  waste  the  land  from  the 
Morea  to  the  salt-sea  14  with  fire  and  sword,  and  will  seize  you  alive,15  and  put 
you  to  death  by  torture.'  As  he  read  this  letter  the  Vladika  wept  bitterly.  He 
summoned  the  heads  of  communities  to  Cettinje.  Some  said,  '  Give  them  the 
tax ; '  but  others,  '  Give  them  our  stones.'  .  .  .  They  determined  that  they  would 
fight  to  the  last  man.  They  swore  with  one  accord  that  all  they  would  give  the 
Turk  should  be  the  bullet-rain  of  their  muskets. 

And  thus  continues  the  tale.  Three  Montenegrins  went  down  to 
the  Turkish  encampment  by  night,  and  traversed  the  slumbering 
masses;  just  as,  in  the  tenth  Iliad,  Odusseus  and  Diomed  moved 
amid  the  sleeping  allies  of  Troy.  Vuko,  one  of  the  three,  said  to 
his  comrades :  '  Go  you  back  ;  I  abide  here  to  serve  the  cause.'  They 
returned  to  Cettinje,  and  said  :  '  So  many  are  the  Turks,  that,  had 
we  three  all  been  pounded  into  salt,  we  should  not  be  enough  to  salt 
a  supper  for  them.'  How  this  recalls  the  oldest  census  in  the  world, 
the  census  of  Homer,  who  says  :  1G  '  Were  the  Achaians  divided  into 
parties  of  ten,  and  every  Trojan  employed  in  serving  them  with  wine, 
one  for  each  party,  many  a  ten  would  lack  a  wine-server.'  But,  not 
to  terrify  their  friends,  they  added  that  this  vast  host  was  but  a  host 
of  cripples.  So  the  people  heard  mass,  received  the  benediction  of 
their  Vladika,  and  then  set  out  upon  the  errand  of  victory  or  death. 
Vuko  had  induced  the  enemy  to  rest  by  the  Vladinia,  on  the  plea 
that  they  would  not  find  water  between  that  stream  and  Cettinje. 

13  F.  and  W.,  p.  23.     G.,  p.  10. 

14  G.,  p.  10.     The   Morea  was  not  then  Turkish.     Does  the  '  salt-sea '  mean  the 
White  Sea? 

15  As  opposed  to  the  ordinary  practice  in  these  wars,  of  death  on  the  field  without 
quarter. 
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Here,  before  dawn,  came  down  on  them  the  bullet-rain.  They  were 
slaughtered  through  three  days  of  flight ;  and  the  bard  concludes : 
*  0  my  Serbian  brothers,  and  all  ye  in  whose  breast  beats  the  heart 
of  liberty,  be  glad ;  for  never  will  the  ancient  freedom  perish,  so  long 
as  we  still  hold  our  little  Tsernagora  I ' 

The  very  next  year,  the  Turks  assembled  1 20,000  of  their  best 
troops  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  mountaineers,  whose  numbers 
fell  within  the  satirical  description  applied  by  Tigranes  to  the 
Romans :  c  Too  many  for  an  embassy,  too  few  for  an  army.'  But  even 
this  was  not  enough  of  precaution.  Thirty-seven  head  men  of 
Montenegro,  who  had  proceeded  to  the  Turkish  camp  to  negotiate 
with  the  commander,  were  basely  seized  and  put  to  death.  The 
Turks  now  ventured  to  assail  a  force  one-tenth  of  its  own  numbers 
and  deprived  of  its  leaders.  They  burned  the  monastery,  they 
carried  thousands  of  women  and  children  into  slavery,  and  then,  with- 
out attempting  to  hold  the  country,  they  marched  off  to  the  Morea, 
while  the  men  of  Tsernagora  descended  from  their  rocky  fastnesses 
and  rebuilt  their  villages.17  They  powerfully  befriended  Austria  and 
Venice  in  the  war  they  were  then  waging,  and,  as  was  too  commonly 
the  case,  were  left  in  the  lurch  by  their  allies  at  the  peace  of 
Passarowitz  in  1719.  The  Turks  accordingly  made  bold  to  attack 
them  in  1722  with  20,000  men  under  Hussein  Pasha.  One  thousand 
Montenegrins  took  this  Greneral  prisoner,  and  utterly  discomfited  his 
army.18  In  1727,  another  Turkish  invasion  was  similarly  defeated. 
In  1732,  Topal  Osman  Pasha  marched  against  the  Piperi,  who  had 
joined  them,  with  30,000  men,  but  had  to  fly  with  the  loss  of  his 
camp  and  baggage.  In  1735  the  heroic  Danilo  passed  into  his  rest, 
after  half  a  century  of  toil  and  glory. 

These  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  military  history  of 
Montenegro.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  curious  case  of  personation  in  all  history,  that  of  Stiepan 
Mali,  who  for  many  years  together  passed  himself  off  upon  the 
mountaineers  as  being  Peter  III.  of  Russia,  the  unfortunate  hus- 
band of  Catherine,  and,  in  that  character,  partially  obtained  their 
obedience.  But  the  presence  of  a  prince  reputed  to  be  Russian 
naturally  stimulated  the  Porte.  Again  Montenegro  was  invaded  in 
1768  by  an  army  variously  estimated  at  67,000,  100,000,  and  even 
180,000  men.  Their  force  of  10,000  to  12,000  was,  as  ever,  ready  for 
the  fight ;  but  the  Venetians,  timorously  obeying  the  Porte,  prohibited 
the  entry  of  munitions  of  war.  Utter  ruin  seemed  now  at  length  to 
overhang  them.  A  cartridge  was  worth  a  ducat,  such  was  their 
necessity ;  when  500  of  their  men  attacked  a  Turkish  division,  and 
had  for  their  invaluable  reward  a  prize  of  powder.  And  now  all  fear 
had  vanished.  They  assailed  before  dawn  the  united  forces  of  the 

11  G.,  p.  12.  ls  G.,  p.  13.     P.  and  W.,  p.  25. 
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Pashas  of  Eoumelia  from  the  south  and  Bosnia  from  the  north. 
Again  they  effected  the  scarcely  credible  slaughter  of  20,000  Turks 
with  3,000  horses,  and  won  an  incredible  booty  of  colours,  arms, 
munitions,  and  baggage.  So  it  was  that  the  flood  of  war  gathered 
round  this  fortress  of  faith  and  freedom,  and  so  it  was  that  flood  was 
beaten  back.  Afflavit  Donwtws,  ac  dissipantur. 

In  1782  came  Peter  19  to  the  throne,  justly  recorded,  by  the  fond 
veneration  of  his  countrymen,  as  Peter  the  Saint.  Marmont,  all 
whose  inducements  and  threats  he  alike  repelled,  has  given  this 
striking  description  of  him :  '  Ce  Vladika,  homme  superbe,  de 
cinquante  ans  environ,  d'un  esprit  remarquable,  avait  beaucoup  de 
noblesse  et  de  dignite  dans  ses  manieres.  Son  autorite  positive  et 
legale  dans  son  pays  etait  peu  de  chose,  mais  son  influence  etait  sans 
bornes.' 20  As  bishop,  statesman,  legislator,  and  warrior,  he  brought 
his  country  safely  through  eight-and- forty  years  of  scarcely  intermitted 
struggle.  Down  to,  and  perhaps  after,  his  time,  the  government 
was  carried  on  as  in  the  Greece  of  the  heroic  age.  The  sovereign 
was  Priest,  Judge,  and  General ;  and  was  likewise  the  head  of  the 
Assembly,  not  representative,  but  composed  of  the  body  of  the 
people,  in  which  were  taken  the  decisions  that  were  to  bind  the 
people  as  laws.  This  was  called  the  Sbor ;  it  was  held  in  the  open 
air ;  and  when  it  became  unruly,  the  method  of  restoring  order  was 
to  ring  the  bell  of  the  neighbouring  church.  Here  was  promulgated 
for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1796,  by  his  authority,  a  code  of  laws 
for  Montenegro,  which  had  hitherto  been  governed,  like  the  Homeric 
communities,  by  oral  authority  and  tradition.  In  1798  he  appointed 
a  body  of  judges,  and  in  1803  he  added  to  the  code  a  supplement. 
With  the  nineteenth  century,  in  round  numbers,  commenced  the  hu- 
manising process,  which  could  not  but  be  needed  among  a  race  whose 
existence,  for  ten  generations  of  men,  had  been  a  constant  struggle 
of  life  and  death  with  the  ferocious  Turk.  From  his  time,  the 
haradsch  was  no  more  heard  of.21  Here  is  the  touching'and  simple 
account  of  the  calm  evening  that  closed  his  stormy  day  : — 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1830,  Peter  the  First,  who  was  then  in  his  eighty-first  year, 
was  sitting,  after  the  manner  of  his  country,  by  the  fireside  of  his  great  kitchen,  and 
was  giving  to  his  chiefs,  assembled  round  him,  instructions  for  the  settlement  of 
some  local 22  differences  which  had  arisen.  The  aged  Vladika,  feeling  himself  weak, 
announced  that  his  last  hour  was  come,  and  prayed  them  to  conduct  him  to  the 
humble  cell  which,  without  fire,  he  inhabited  as  a  hermit  would.  Arriving  there, 
he  stretched  himself  on  his*  bed  ;  urged  upon  his  chiefs  to  execute  with  fidelity  the 
provisions  set  forth  in  the  Will  he  had  that  day  dictated  to  his  secretary ;  and  then, 
in  conversation  and  in  prayer,  rendered  up  his  soul  to  God.  So  died  this  illustrious 
man,  whom  a  Slavonic  writer  has  not  scrupled  to  call  the  Louis  XIV.  of  Tser- 
nagora,  but  who  in  a  number  of  respects  was  also  its  Saint  Louis.23 

19  F.  and  W.,  pp.  35-59.        20  I  quote  from  F.  and  W.,  p.  495.        2I  G.,  p.  21  n. 
22  Among  the  Plemenas,  which  may  be  called  Parishes  :  subdivisions[of  the  eight 
Nahias,  say  Hundreds.     All  Montenegro  is  but  a  moderate  county. 
21  F.  and  W.,  p.  58. 
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Thirty-five  years  after  his  death  Miss  Mackenzie  and  Miss  Irby, 
in  their  remarkable  tour,  visited  the  country.  They  found  still 
living  some  of  those  who  had  lived  under  St.  Peter;  and  thus  they 
give  the  report  of  him  which  they  received : — 

There  are  still  with  us  men  who  lived  under  St.  Peter's  rule,  heard  his 
words,  and  saw  his  life.  For  fifty  years  he  governed  us ;  and  fought  and  negotiated 
for  us  ;  and  walked  before  us  in  pureness  and  uprightness  from  day  to  day.  He 
gave  us  good  laws,  and  put  an  end  to  the  disorderly  state  of  the  country.  He 
enlarged  our  frontier,  and  drove  away  our  enemies.  Even  on  his  deathbed  he  spoke 
words  to  our  elders,  which  have  kept  peace  among  us  since  he  has  gone.  While 
he  yet  lived,  we  swore  by  his  name.  We  felt  his  smile  a  blessing,  and  his  auger  a 
curse.  We  do  so  still.24 

The  voice  of  his  people  declared  him  a  saint.  Did  the  Vatican 
ever  issue  an  award  more  likely  to  be  ratified  above  ? 

I  have  already  indicated  resemblances  between  the  characteristic 
features  of  Montenegro  and  of  Homeric  or  Achaian  Greece.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  among  them  is  the  growth  of  men  truly  great 
in  small  theatres  of  action.  Not  Peter  the  First  only,  but  his  suc- 
cessors, will  bear  some  comparison  with  those,  whom  the  great  Greek 
historians  of  .the  classic  period  have  made  so  famous.  To  Peter  the 
First  succeeded  his  nephew  Eadatomovo,  aged  seventeen  years.  He 
was  thereupon  invested  with  the  ecclesiastical  habit  and  the  sove- 
reignty, and  in  1833,  when  aged  only  twenty,  he  received  at  St. 
Petersburg  episcopal  consecration.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  informs 
us  that  he  was  nearly  six  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  thoroughly 
well  proportioned.  His  skill  with  the  rifle  was  such  that,  when  one 
of  his  attendants  tossed  a  lemon  into  the  air,  he  would  readily  put  a 
bullet  through  it.  At  nineteen  the  cloud  of  Turkish  war  broke  upon 
him  from  Scutari ;  for  he  had  refused  to  accept  a  berat  from  the 
Porte,  which  would  have  sealed  him  as  a  vassal.  The  pasha's 
advanced  guard  of  several  thousand  men25  was  defeated  by  a  body  of 
800  Montenegrins,  at  the  head  of  whom  the  Pope  Eadoviti  fell  bravely 
fighting ;  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  invasion.  But  this  Vladika, 
following  up  St.  Peter's  work,  set  his  face  sternly  against  all  such 
lawless  habits  as  remained  in  the  country.  In  his  modes  of  repres- 
sion there  are  curious  traits  of  manners.  The  man-slayer  was  shot,26 
but  the  thief  was  ignominiously  hanged.  In  the  matter  of  shooting 
there  was  a  great  difficulty ;  for  the  terrible  usage  of  the  vendetta — 
which  had  by  no  means  been  extirpated  from  the  Ionian  Islands 
twenty  years  ago — bound  the  kin  or  descendants  of  a  man  to  avenge 
his  death  on  the  person  who  slew  him.  The  expedient  adopted  was 
to  shoot  by  a  large  platoon,  so  that  the  killer  could  not  be  identi- 
fied. I  read  that,  before  brigaudage  and  the  vendetta  could  be 

24  Travels  of  Miss  Mackenzie  and  Miss  Irby,  p.  628  (cd.  1867).     Also  see  Gopt- 
chevitch,  p.  21. 

25  F.  and  W.,  p.  30.     G.,  p.  23.  =6  G.,  p.  22. 
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thoroughly  put  down,  some  hundreds  of  lives 27  were  taken ;  more, 
probably,  than  were  ever  lost  in  the  bloodiest  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Internal  reform,  which  partook  of  a  martial  character,  was  the  great 
task  of  this  reign.  But  not  exclusively.  Under  him  was  performed 
one  of  the  feats  incredible  except  in  Montenegro.  Ten  men  in  1835 
seized  by  a  coup  de  'main  the  old  castle  of  Zabliak,  once  the  capital 
of  Zeta,  held  it  for  four  days  against  3,000  Turks,  and  then  surren- 
dered it  only  by  order  of  the  Vladika,  who  was  anxious  to  avoid  a 
war.  Nearly  all  his  battles  were  victories. 

This  giant  had  received  at  St.  Petersburg  a  high  education,  and 
was  a  cultivated  man.  A  friend  of  mine  has  seen  and  admired  him 
at  Venice.  He  goes  by  the  title  of  '  the  hero,  statesman,  poet 
Vladika  ; '  and  his  verse  has  given  him  a  high  place  in  Slav  litera- 
ture. He  is  thus  described  : 28 — 

One  while  he  was  to  be  seen  as  a  captain,  sword  in  hand,  giving  an  example  of 
every  military  virtue  at  the  head  of  his  troops  ;  another,  as  a  priest  and  preacher, 
carrying  the  cross  alone,  and  subduing  his  wild  compatriots  into  gentleness ;  again, 
as  an  inexorable  judge,  ordering  the  execution  of  culprits  in  his  presence,  or  as  a 
prince  incorruptible,  and  refusing  all  the  favours  by  which  it  was  sought  to  fetter 
his  independence. 

Down  to  his  time,  there  had  been  a  civil  governor  who  acted  under 
the  metropolitan  as  sovereign ;  but  the  holder  of  the  office  was 
deposed  for  intriguing  with  Austria,  and,  when  the  Vladika  died  at 
thirty-nine,  no  successor  had  been  appointed.  This  perhaps  tended  to 
accelerate  the  change,  which  was  effected  on  the  death  of  Peter  the 
Poet  in  1851.  But  a  share  in  it  was  due  to  that  subtle  influence, 
the  love  of  woman,  which  has  so  many  times  operated  at  great  crises 
upon  human  affairs.  The  young  Danilo,  the  nephew  of  the  deceased 
Vladika,  designated  for  the  succession,  was  attached  to  a  beautiful 
girl  in  Trieste,  and  the  hope  of  union  with  her  could  only  be  main- 
tained in  the  event  of  his  avoiding  episcopal  consecration,  which 
entailed  the  obligation  of  celibacy.  The  Senate  almost  unanimously 
supported  him  in  his  determination ;  and  thus  was  effected  a  change 
which  perhaps  was  required  by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  old 
system,  among  other  points,  entailed  a  great  difficulty  with  respect  to 
regulating  the  succession,  which,  among  a  people  less  simple  and 
loyal,  would  have  been  intolerable.  So,  then,  ended  that  line  of  the 
Vladikas  of  Montenegro,  who  had  done  a  work  for  freedom,  as  well  as 
for  religion,  never  surpassed  in  any  country  of  the  globe.  Of  the 
trappings  and  enjoyments  of  power,  they  had  known  nothing.  To 
them,  it  was  endeared  as  well  as  sanctified  only  by  burdens  and  by 
perils.  Their  dauntless  deeds,  their  simple  self-denying  lives,  have 
earned  for  them  a  place  of  high  honour  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
and  have  laid  for  their  people  the  solid  groundwork  on  which  the 
future,  and  a  near  future  as  it  seems,  will  build. 

!J  G.,  p.  39.  »  F.  and  W.,  p.  62. 
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.  Danilo  did  no  dishonour,  during  his  short  reign,  to  the  traditions 
of  his  episcopal  predecessors.  He  consummated  the  great  work  of 
internal  order,  and  published  in  1855  the  statute-book  in  force 
until  1876.  In  the  war  with  Omar  Pasha  (1852-3),  the  military 
fame  of  the  country  was  thoroughly  maintained,  under  admirable 
leaders,  though  as  usual  with  inferior  arms  and  numbers.  During 
the  Crimean  struggle,  he  maintained  the  formal  neutrality  of  his 
country,  though  it  cost  him  a  civil  war,  and  nearly  caused  the 
severance  of  Berda  from  the  ancient  Montenegro.29  In  May  1858, 
his  brother  Mirko  revived  and  rivalled  at  Grrabovo  all  the  old 
military  glories  of  Tsernagora.  Having  no  artillery,  and  very 
inferior  arms,  the  Montenegrins  swept  down  from  the  hill  upon  the 
gunners  of  the  Turks,  and  destroyed  them.  In  this  battle  the 
Ottoman  force,  enclosed  in  a  basin  or  corrie,  without  power  of  retreat, 
displayed  a  desperate  valour,  for  which  on  most  other  occasions  they 
have  not  been  by  any  means  so  remarkable.  Nor  was  their  numerical 
superiority  so  manifold  as  it  commonly  had  been.  They  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  several  thousand  lives,  fourteen  guns, 
colours,  baggage,  and  munitions.  From  the  bodies  of  many  dead 
were  taken  English  as  well  as  French  medals,  obviously  granted  for 
the  Crimean  war,  which  were  'seen  by  Miss  Mackenzie  and  Miss 
Ir by  among  the  collection  of  trophies  at  Cettinje.30  The  victory  of 
Grabovo  produced  a  great  excitement  among  the  rayahs  of  Turkey. 
But  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  came  to  the  help  of  the  Porte  and 
its  huge  empire  against  the 'Lilliputian  State,  that  is  scarcely  a 
speck  upon  its  map.  It  had  to  abide  a  diplomatic  verdict.  A  Com- 
mission, sitting  at  Constantinople,  accorded  to  it  the  advantage  of 
establishing  in  principle  the  delimitation  of  its  frontiers,  and  in  1859 
admitted  its  envoy,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  Ali  Pasha,  to 
take  part  in  its  deliberations.  But  the  Powers  had  in  1857  deter- 
mined at  Paris  that,  in"  return  for  some  small  accretion,  and  for 
access  to  the  sea,  Montenegro  should  definitively  acknowledge  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte.31  Her  "refusal  was  positive,  despite  the  wishes 
of  the  prince.  It  was  to  French 32  not  British  advocacy  that  she 
seems  to  have  owed  a  declaration  of  May  1858,33  which  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  Black  Mountain. 

In  August  1860,  Prince  Danilo  was  shot  on  the  quay  of  Cattaro. 
The  assassin  was  prompted  by  a  motive  of  private  revenge,  for  which 
different  grounds  are  assigned.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  lived  and 
died  a  hero.  In  what  estimation  he  was  held,  let  Miss  Mackenzie 
and  Miss  Irby  testify.  On  his  death  his  body  had  been  carried  up 
the  mountain,  and  deposited  in  a  church.  For  many  weeks  after- 
wards, as  they  tell  us,  this  church  was  filled,  morning,  noon,  and  all 

29  F.  and  W.,  pp.  65-70.     G.,  p.  35. 

*°  Mackenzie  and  Irby,  p.  610.  81  F.  and  W.,  p.  72. 

**  It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is,  as  far  as  1  know,  no  English  account  of  the  affair. 
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night  through,  by  his  people,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  and  stalwart 
warriors  were,  as  of  old,  dissolved  in  tears. 

Danilo  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Nikita,  the  present  Prince 
of  Montenegro.  He  had  not  at  his  accession  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Principality  that  his  own 
father  Mirko,  the  victor  of  Grrabovo,  contentedly  gave  way  to  him. 
Groptchevitcb,  the  brother  of  his  aunt  Princess  Darinka,  acquaints 
us  that  lie  set  out  with  two  fixed  ideas — the  first,  to  prosecute  the 
civilising  work  among  his  people ;  the  second,  to  liberate  the  sister 
Serbian  lands  still  in  servitude.34  This  writer  appears  .disposed,  in 
regard  to  the  present  sovereign,  rather  to  play  the  part  of  critic  than 
of  eulogist ;  but  ascribes  to  him  great  merit  in  his  political  conduct 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  social  reforms.  Soon  after  his  accession, 
Montenegro  was  worsted,  after  a  long  resistance,  in  a  war  with 
Turkey.  She  had  been  driven  to  her  crags,  when  diplomatic  media- 
tion brought  about  a  settlement.  It  was  then  proved  that  an  empire 
of  35,000,000  could  gain  the  advantage  against  a  tribe  under  200,000. 
Only,  however,  when  she  could  concentrate  against  it  all  or  nearly  all 
her  forces ;  when  she  had  a  general,  not  a  Turk,  of  the  ability  of 
Omar  Pasha  ;  when  she  had  reformed  her  whole  armament  by  means 
of  European  loans ;  and  when  Montenegro  had  but  her  old  muskets 
and  old  ways.  Since  then  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  The 
army  has  been  organised  in  30  battalions,  800  strong ;  and  now  for 
the  first  time  we  hear  of  an  endeavour  to  establish  a  certain  strength 
of  cavalry.  The  fighting  men  are  reckoned  at  35,000 ;  but  the 
military  age  begins  at  twelve.  The  obligation  for  offensive  service 
runs  only  from  seventeen  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  zeal  of  patriotism 
carries  the  people  while  yet  boys  into  the  ranks.  The  force  available 
for  general  operations,  between  seventeen  and  fifty,  amounts  to  24,000. 
The  arms  have  been  greatly  improved,  two-thirds  having  breech- 
loaders, all  (as  is  stated)  revolvers,  and  most  of  them  carrying  the 
handschar.  During  the  war  from  July  to  October,  1876,  we  heard 
much  of  the  Turkish  victories  over  a  Serbian  army  composed 
principally  of  peasants  put  suddenly  into  the  ranks,  with  a  salting  of 
real  soldiers  ;  but  very  little,  in  comparison,  of  their  failures  and 
defeats  in  the  conflict  with  Montenegro.  Goptchevitch  has  supplied35 
a  detailed  account  of  the  operations.  I  shall  refer  only  to  the  most 
remarkable.  On  the  28th  of  July  the  men  of  Tsernagora  encountered 
Muktar  Pasha,  and  for  once  with  superior  force.  Four  thousand 
Turks  were  killed,  but  only  seventy  men  of  Montenegro.  Osman  Pasha 
was  taken  ;  Selim  was  among  the  slain.  At  Medun,  on  the  14th  of 
August,  20,000  Turks  were  defeated  by  5,000  of  these  heroic  warriors ; 
and  4,700  slain.  On  the  6th  of  September  five  battalions  of  Montenegro 
defeated  Dervisch  Pasha  in  his  movement  upon  Piperi,  and  slew  3,000 
of  his  men.  On  the  7th  of  October  Muktar  Pasha,  with  18,000  men, 

11  G.,  p.  40.  •»  Pp.  188-93. 
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drove  three  Montenegrin  battalions  back  upon  Mirotinsko  Dolove. 
Here  they  were  raised,  by  a  junction  with  Vukotitch,  to  a  strength  of 
6,000  men.  Thus  reinforced,  they  swept  down  upon  Muktar,  and,  after 
an  action  of  sixteen  hours,  drove  him  back  to  Kloluk,  leaving  1,500 
dead  behind  him.  On  the  10th  of  October  Dervisch  Pasha  effected  an 
advance  from  the  south,  until  he  found  himself  attacked  simultaneously 
at  various  points,  and  had  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men.  On 
the  20th  of  October  Medun  was  taken,  and  the  Ottoman  general  fled 
to  Scutari,  leaving  garrisons  in  Spuz  and  Podgoritza.  The  armistice 
arrested  this  course  of  disasters,  when  the  southern  army  (Dervisch) 
had  been  reduced  from  45,000  to  22,000,  and  the  northern  (Muktar) 
from  35,000  to  18,000. 

So  much  for  that  'indomitable  pluck'  of  the  Turks,  which  has 
since  moved  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  British  Minister. 

Groptchevitch  reckons  the  slain  on  the  Turkish  side  at  26,000  ; 
on  the  side  of  Montenegro,  at  1,000.  And  there  is  no  wonder  if  we 
find  the  Montenegrins  now  aspire  to  breechloaders  and  to  cavalry : 
they  captured  from  their  enemies  (with  much  besides)  12^000  breech- 
loaders and  1,500  horses. 

Montenegro  brought  into  action,  in  all,  25,000  men ;  17,000  of 
her  own,  2,000  allies,  and  6,000  insurgents  from  the  Turkish  prd- 
vinces:  a  fact,  this  last,  highly  indigestible  for  those  who,  contend  that 
rebellions  in  Turkey  are  not  sustained  by  natives,  but  by  foreigners. 
The  entire  Turkish  force  directed  against  Tsevnagora  is  stated  at  the 
enormous  total  of  1 30,000.  It  was,  of  course,  chiefly  Asiatic. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  these  figures  are  taken  from 
a  work  on  the  Slavonic  side.  The  author  has  had  the  best  means  of 
information  ;  and  the  statements  are  written  not  for  our  information, 
but  for  that  of  the  sober  and  studious  Germans.  They  are  such  as 
might  at  first  sight  well  provoke  a  smile  of  incredulity.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  they  are  in  pretty  close  conformity  with  the  general,  the 
nearly  unbroken,  tenor  of  a  series  of  wars  reaching  over  four  cen- 
turies. This  is  the  race  which,  when  asked  for  tribute,  offered  stones ; 
whose  privations  were  such,  that  on  one  occasion,  having  taken  some 
hundreds  of  Turkish  prisoners,  they  gladly  accepted  in  exchange  the 
same  number  of  pigs ;  who  clothe  the  coward  in  the  garb  of  woman, 
but  whose  women  freely  grasp  the  rifle  in  the  hour  of  need  ;  yet  whose 
men  of  war  weep  like  women  for  the  dead  prince  they  love ;  and 
whose  fathers  in  1484  carried  the  printing-press  with  them  to  the 
mountains. 

What  became  of  that  printing-press  ?  Probably,  when,  not  long 
after  the  removal  to  the  hills,  a  vast  army  of  Ottomans  penetrated  to 
Cettinje  and  burned  the  morastery,  it  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
act  of  carrying  it  there  demonstrated  the  habits,  and  implied  the 
hopes,  of  a  true  civilisation.  But  those  habits  and  those  hopes  could 
not  survive  the  cruel,  inexorable  incidents  of  the  position.  Barbarous 
himself  in  origin,  and  rendered  far  more  barbarous  by  the  habitual 
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tyranny  incident  of  necessity  to  his  peculiar  position  in  these  pro- 
vinces, the  Turk  has  barbarised  every  tribe  about  him,  except  those 
whom  he  unmanned.  The  race  of  Tsernagora,  with  their  lives  ever 
in  their  hand,  have  inhabited  not  a  territory,  but  a  camp ;  and  camp 
life,  bad  at  the  best,  is  terrible  in  its  operation  when  it  becomes 
continuous  for  twelve  generations  of  men.  It  was  only  a  fraction  of 
the  brutality  and  cruelty  of  Turks  that  in  course  of  time  was  learned 
by  the  mountaineers.  But  even  that  fraction  was  enough  to  stir  a 
thrill  of  horror.  Of  the  exposure  of  the  heads  of  the  slain  I  cannot 
speak  so  strongly  as  some,  who  appear  to  forget  that  we  did  the  same 
thing  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  which  Montenegro  carried 
on  into  this  one  ;  and  that  a  Jacobite,  fighting  for  his  ancient  line  of 
kings,  may  fairly  bear  comparison  with  a  race  which  had  claimed 
a  commission  not  only  to  conquer  all  the  earth,  but  to  blast  and 
blight  all  they  conquered.  On  both  sides  this  was  a  coarse,  harsh 
practice,  and  it  was  nothing  more.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
mutilation  of  prisoners.  There  was  an  undoubted  case  of  this  kind 
during  the  late  war,  when  a  batch  of  Turks  had  their  noses  or  upper  lips 
or  both  cut  away.  This  is  certainly  very  far  less  bad  than  burning, 
flaying,  impaling,  and-the  deeds  worse  even  than  these  in  Bulgaria,  for 
which  rewards  and  decorations  have  been  given  by  the  Porte.  But 
it  was  a  vile  act ;  and  we  have  to  regret  that  no  measures  have  been 
taken  by  the  British  agency  which  published  it  to  trace  it  home,  so 
that  we  might  know  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
and  learn  whether  it  was  done  by  Montenegrins  or  by  their  allies, 
who  have  not  undergone  the  civilising  influence  of  the  last  four 
reigns  in  Tsernagora.  The  unnaturally  severe  conditions,  which  have 
been  normal  in  Montenegrin  existence,  will  be  best  of  all  understood 
by  the  ideas  and  usages  which  have  prevailed  among  themselves 
towards  one  another.  Firstly,  we  are  told  that  death  in  battle  came 
to  be  regarded  as  natural  death,  death  in  bed  as  something  apart 
from  nature.  Secondly,  agriculture,  and  still  more  all  trading  in- 
dustry, fell  into  disrepute  among  these  inveterate  warriors,  and  the 
first  was  left  to  the  women,  while  they  depended  upon  foreign  lands 
to  supply  the  handicrafts.  Thirdly,  when  a  comrade  was  wounded 
in  battle  so  as  to  be  helpless,  the  first  duty  was  to  remove  him ;  but 
if  this  were  impossible  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  then  to  cut 
off  his  head,  so  as  to  save  him  from  the  shame  or  torture  which  he 
was  certain  to  incur  if  taken  alive  by  the  Turks.  Not  only  was  this 
an  act  of  friendship,  but  a  special  act  of  special  friendship.  There 
grew  up  among  the  mountaineers  a  custom  of  establishing  a  con- 
ventional relationship,  which  they  called  bond-brotherhood ;  and  it 
was  a  particular  duty  of  the  bond-brother  to  perform  this  fearful 
office  for  his  mate.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  it  became  for  the  Montene- 
grin simple  and  elementary,  as  we  may  learn  from  an  anecdote,  with 
a  cornic  turn,  given  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 
VOL.  I.— No.  3.  C  C 
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When  the  Austrians  and  Montenegrins  weie  fighting  against 
the  Turks,  allies  of  the  French,  on  a  certain  occasion  a  handful  of 
men  had  to  fly  for  their  lives.  Two  Austrians  were  among  them,  of 
whom  one  had  the  misfortune  to  be  what  is  called  stout.  When  the 
party  had  run  some  way,  he  showed  signs  of  extreme  distress,  and  said 
he  would  throw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  take  his  chance.  '  Very 
well,'  said  a  fellow-fugitive,  '  make  haste,  say  your  prayers,  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  I  will  then  cut  off  your  head  for  you.'  As 
might  be  expected,  this  was  not  at  all  the  view  of  the  Austrian  in  his 
proposal,  and  the  friendly  offer  had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he 
resumed  the  race  and  reached  a  place  of  safety.  Under  the  steady 
reforming  influences,  which  have  now  been  at  work  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  few  vestiges  of  this  state  of  things  probably  remain. 

But  I  will  dedicate  the  chief  part  of  my  remaining  space  to  the 
application  of  that  criterion  which  is  of  all  others  the  sharpest  and 
surest  test  of  the  condition  of  a  country — namely,  the  idea  it  has  em- 
braced of  woman,  and  the  position  it  assigns  to  her. 

This  is  both  the  weak,  the  very  weak,  and  also  the  strong  point 
of  Montenegro.  The  women  till  the  fields,  and  may  almost  be  said  to 
make  them  ;  for  Lady  Strangford  testifies  that  she  saw  various  patches 
of  ground  in  cultivation,  which  were  less  than  three  feet  square,  and 
it  seems  that  handfuls  of  soil  are  put  together  even  where  a  single 
root  will  grow.  More  than  this,  over  the  great  ladder-road  between 
Cettinje  and  Cattaro,  the  women  carry  such  parcels,  bound  together, 
as,  being  over  ten  pounds  in  weight,  are  too  heavy  for  the  post ;  and 
Goptchevitch  records  the  seemingly  easy  performance  of  her  task  by 
a  woman  who  was  the  bearer  of  his  large  and  long  portmanteau.36 
Consequently,  though  the  race  is  beautiful,  and  this  beauty  may  be 
seen  in  very  young  girls,  as  women  they  become  short  in  stature,  with 
harsh  and  repulsive  features.  Nor  is  their  social  equality  recognised, 
since  they  not  only  labour  but  perform  menial  offices  for  the  men. 
One  of  our  authorities 37  informs  us  that  the  husband  often  beats  his 
wife.  This,  however,  to  my  knowledge  was  a  practice  which  did  not 
excite  general  repugnance,  one  generation  back,  among  the  Hellenic 
inhabitants  of  Cefalonia. 

The  portrait  thus  set  before  us  is  sufficiently  ungainly :  let  us 
turn  to  its  more  winning  features.  Crime  of  all  kinds  is  rare  in 
Montenegro  :  Miss  Mackenzie  and  Miss  Irby  inform  us  that  in  a  year 
the  gaol  had  but  two  prisoners.  But  the  crimes,  or  sins,  which 
have  reference  to  woman,  are,  whether  in  their  viler  or  their  milder 
forms,  almost  unknown.  Not  violation  only,  but  seduction  and  pro- 
stitution, says  Groptchevitch,  are  not  found  in  Montenegro.38  The 
old  law  of  the  country  punished  all  unchastity  with  death  :  a  law,  of 
which  there  seem  to  be  traces  also  in  Bulgaria.  Everywhere  the 
purity  and  modesty  of  the  maiden  enjoy  an  absolute  respect;  and 
36  G.,  p.  81.  "  F.  and  W.,  p.  153.  »  G.,  pp.  76-7. 
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a  woman,  in  every  defile,  every  hamlet  of  Tsernagora,  is  a  perfect 
escort  for  the  traveller.  Moreover,  even  the  French  writer,  to  whom 
I  am  so  much  indebted,  and  who  seems  to  view  this  matter  through 
a  pair  of  Parisian  spectacles,  candidly  admits  that  the  Montenegrin 
woman  is  quite  satisfied  with  her  state.  '  La  Montenegrine  semble 
du  reste  se  complaire  dans  ce  role  d'inferiorite  et  d'abjection.' 39  If 
the  condition  of  the  women  was  not  Parisian,  neither,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  was  that  of  the  men. 

The  women  have  the  same  passionate  attachment  with  the  men 
to  family  and  country,  and  display  much  of  the  same  valour.  Gopt- 
chevitch  supplies  two  most  remarkable  examples.  A  sister  and  four 
brothers,  the  four  of  course  all  armed,  are  making  a  pilgrimage  or 
excursion  to  a  church.  The  state  of  war  with  the  Turk  being  normal, 
we  need  not  wonder  when  we  learn  that  they  are  attacked  unawares 
on  their  way,  in  a  pass  where  they  proceed  in  single  file,  by  seven 
armed  Turks ;  who  announce  themselves  by  shooting  dead  the  first 
of  the  brothers,  and  dangerously  wounding  the  second.  The  odds 
are  fearful,  but  the  fight  proceeds.  The  wounded  man  leans  against 
the  rock,  and,  though  he  receives  another  and  fatal  shot,  kills  two  of 
the  Turks  before  he  dies.  The  sister  presses  forward,  and  grasps  his 
rifle  and  his  dagger.  At  last  all  are  killed  on  both  sides,  excepting 
herself  and  a  single  Turk.  She  asks  for  mercy  ;  and  he  promises  it, 
but  names  her  maidenly  honour  as  the  price.  Indignant,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  now  he  is  off  his  guard,  she  stabs  him  with  the  dagger.  He 
tears  it  from  her  hand,  they  close,  and  she  dashes  the  wretch  over 
the  precipice  into  the  yawning  depth  below.40 

The  second  anecdote  is  not  less  singular.  Tidings  reach  a  Mon- 
tenegrin wife  that  her  husband  has  just  been  slain  by  a  party  under 
the  command  of  a  certain  Aga.  Knowing  the  road  by  which  they 
are  travelling,  she  seizes  a  rifle,  chooses  her  position,  and  shoots  the 
Aga  dead.  The  rest  of  the  party  take  to  flight.  The  wife  of  the 
dead  Aga  sends  her  an  epistle.  i  Thou  hast  robbed  me  of  both  my 
eyes.  Thou  art  a  genuine  daughter  of  Tsernagora.  Come  to-morrow 
alone  to  the  border-line,  and  we  will  prove  by  trial  which  of  us  was 
the  better  wife.'  The  Tsernagorine  appeared,  equipped  with  the  arms 
of  the  dead  Aga,  and  alone  as  she  was  invited.  But  the  Turkish 
woman  had  thought  prudence  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  brought 
an  armed  champion  with  her,  who  charges  her  on  horseback.  She 
shot  him  dead  as  he  advanced,  and,  seizing  her  faithless  antagonist, 
bound  her  and  took  her  home,  kept  her  as  a  nursemaid  for  fourteen 
years,  and  then  let  her  go  back  to  her  place  and  people.41 

Such,  in  the  rudest  outline,  is  the  Montenegro  of  history,  and  of 
fact.  Such  it  was.  Such  it  is.  But  what  will  it  be  ?  On  some  points 
we  may  speak  with  boldness  ;  on  others  it  must  be  with  reserve.  How- 

w  F.  and  W.,  p.  150.  40  G.,  p.  79.  «  Ibid.  p.  78.    F.  and  W.,  p.  159. 

C  C  2 
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ever  unskilful  may  be  the  hand  which  has  inscribed  these  pages,  it 
can  hardly  have  expelled  so  completely  from  the  wonderful  picture 
both  its  colour  and  its  form,  as  not  to  have  left  in  it  vestiges  at  least 
and  suggestions  of  a  character  greatly  transcending  the  range  of 
common  experience,  and  calculated  to  awaken  an  extraordinary 
interest.  Montenegro,  which  has  carried  down  through  four  cen- 
turies, in  the  midst  of  a  constant  surge  of  perils,  a  charmed  life,  we 
may  say  with  confidence  will  not  die.  No  Eussian,  no  Austrian 
eagle  will  build  its  nest  in  the  Black  Mountain.42  The  men  of  Tser- 
nagora,  who  have  never  allowed  the  very  shadow  of  a  Turkish  title  to 
grow  up  by  silent  prescription,  will  claim  their  portion  43  of  an  air  and 
soil  genial  to  man,  and  of  free  passage  to  and  fro  over  the  land  and 
sea  which  (rod  has  given  us.  It  is  another  question  whether  their 
brethren  of  the  Serbian  lands  will  amalgamate  with  them  politically 
on  an  extended  scale,  and  revive,  either  by  a  federal  or  an  incorpo- 
rating union,  the  substance,  if  not  the  form,  of  the  old  Serbian  State. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  probably  be  good  for  Europe,  and  would 
go  some  way  to  guarantee  freedom  and  self-government  to  the  other 
European  provinces  of  Turkey,  whether  under  Ottoman  suzerainty 
or  otherwise.  There  is  another  question  deeper  and  more  vital. 
Eudeness  and  ferocity  are  rapidly  vanishing ;  when  their  last  trace 
disappears,  will  the  simplicity,  the  truth,  the  purity,  the  high-strung 
devotion,  the  indomitable  heroism,  lose  by  degrees  their  native  tone 
and  their  clear  sharp  outline,  and  will  a  vision  on  the  whole  so 
glorious  for  them,  so  salutary  and  corrective  for  us, 

Die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day  ?  44 

To  the  student  of  human  nature,  forty  years  ago,  Pitcairn's  Island 
offered  a  picture  of  singular  interest,  no  less  remote  morally  than 
locally  from  common  life,  a  Paradise,  not  indeed  of  high  intellect 
and  culture,  but  of  innocence  and  virtue.  It  became  necessary  to 
find  for  the  growing  numbers  a  largsr  site  ;  and  they  were  carried  to 
Norfolk  Island,  when  it  had  been  purged  of  its  population  of  convicts 
double-dyed.  The  spot  was  lovely,  and  the  conditions  favourable; 
but  the  organism  would  not  bear  transplanting,  and  the  Pitcairners 
fast  declined  into  the  common  mass  of  men.  Is  this  to  be  the  fate 
of  the  men  of  Montenegro  when  they  substitute  ease,  and  plenty,  and 
power,  and  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  life,  for  that  stern  but 
chivalrous  wooing  of  Adversity,  the  '  relentless  power,'  in  which  they 
have  been  reared  to  a  maturity  of  such  incomparable  hardihood  ?  I 
dare  not  say :  they  have  a  firmer  fibre,  a  closer  tissue  than  ever  was 
woven  in  the  soft  air  and  habitudes  of  Pitcairn ;  may  they  prove  too 
strong  for  the  world,  and  remain  what  in  substance  they  are,  a  select, 
a  noble,  an  imperial  race  ! 

42  In  the  arms  of  Montenegro  appears  a  '  sovran  eagle  '  crowned. 

«  V.  and  W.,  p.  500.  44  Wordsworth,  Ode  on  Recoil,  of  Childhood. 
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In  another  point  of  view,  they  offer  a  subject  of  great  interest  to 
the  inquiries  of  the  naturalist.  Physically,  they  are  men  of  exceptional 
power  and  stature.  Three  causes  may  perhaps  be  suggested.  The 
habits  of  their  life  have  been  in  an  extraordinary  degree  hardy, 
healthy,  simple  ;  if  they  have  felt  the  pressure  of  want  at  times,  they 
have  never  known  the  standing  curse  of  plethora, 

Nee  nova  fobrium 
Terris  incubuit  cohors. 

Next,  may  not  the  severe  physical  conditions  of  the  Black 
Mountain  have  acted  as  a  test,  and  shut  out  from  the  adult  com- 
munity all  who  did  not  attain  to  a  high  standard  of  masculine  vigour? 
Among  other  notable  features,  they  are  a  people  of  great  longevity. 
Sir  Of.  Wilkinson  (shade  of  Lewis,  hear  it  not!)  found  among  them, 
living  together  as  a  family,  seven  successive  generations;  the  patriarch 
had  attained  the  age  of  117,  with  a  son  of  100.  A  youth  at  17  or  18 
very  commonly  marries  a  girl  of  13  or  14.4S  But,  thirdly,  I  conceive 
that  moral  causes  may  have  cooperated  powerfully  with  outward 
nature  in  this  matter.  Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis.  The 
men  who  went  up  with  Ivan  were  men  of  great  souls ;  and  this 
greatness,  transmitted  with  blood  and  fortified  by  habit,  may  have 
assisted  in  supplying  us  with  what  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  case  of 
both  natural  and  providential  selection. 

For  the  materials  of  this  sketch  I  have  been  principally  indebted 
to  the  two  works  named  at  its  head.  They  are,  I  believe,  the  best 
on  the  subject ;  one  is  large  and  elaborate,  the  other,  also  full, 
coming  down  almost  to  this  day.  There  is  as  yet  no  comprehensive 
book  on  Montenegro  in  our  language.  We  have  recently  had  articles 
on  it  iri  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  and  in  Macmillan,  the  latter 
guaranteed  by  thehigh  name  of  Mr.  Freeman.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
led  the  way  thirty  years  ago  with  some  chapters  on  the  Mountain  in 
his  Dalmatian  work.  Dr.  Neale  has  supplied  some  very  brief  but 
interesting  notices.  Lady  Strangford's  sketch  is  slight  and  thin,  but 
with  ample  power  of  observation.  Miss  Mackenzie  and  Miss  Irby  were 
able  to  bestow  far  more  of  time  and  care  on  a  subject  well  worthy  of 
them,  and  have  probably  made  by  much  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion extant  in  our  language,  under  this  as  under  other  heads,  to  our 
knowledge  of  those  South  Slavonic  provinces  whose  future  will,  we 
may  humbly  trust,  redeem  the  miseries  of  their  past.  '  Whereas  thou 
hast  been  forsaken  and  hated,  so  that  no  man  went  through  thee  ;  I 
will  make  thee  an  eternal  excellency,  a  joy  of  many  generations.' 4ti 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

«  G.,  p.  76.  «  Isaiah  Ix.  15. 
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THE  ABOLITION  OF  ZYMOTIC  DISEASE. 

THERE  is  a  very  remarkable  group  or  family  of  bodily  diseases  which 
a  theory  respecting  their  nature  has  told  us  to  call  zymotic,  and 
about  which  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  the  public,  no  less  than  the 
medical  profession,  should  possess  the  fullest  attainable  knowledge. 

These  diseases  are  distinguished  by  the  following  characters. 
They  are  all  of  them  febrile  diseases.  They  all  run,  naturally,  a 
definite  course,  in  definite  though  different  periods  of  time.  They 
all  present,  during  some  (usually  definite)  portion  of  that  course, 
certain  distinctive  spots,  markings,  or  eruptions  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  As  a  rule,  broken  and  proved  by  rare  exceptions,  they  occur 
once  only  in  the  same  person  ;  in  other  words,  one  visitation  of  the 
same  disorder  protects  the  subject  of  it,  for  the  most  part,  against 
the  recurrence  of  that  disorder.  Lastly,  they  are  communicable 
from  person  to  person  by  contagion,  and,  as  I  venture  to  maintain, 
arise  in  no  other  way ;  and  this  quality,  with  their  non-recurrence, 
forms  the  key  to  their  supreme  interest. 

It  is  by  the  combination  of  these  several  features  that  the  group 
is  sharply  marked  off  from  other  diseases  which  present  some,  or  one, 
of  them  only;  from  simply  contagious  febrile  diseases  therefore, 
such  as  erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  pya3mia,  and  indeed  from  all  other 
known  human  maladies. 

They  are  not  numerous,  these  zymotic  diseases.  There  are  not 
more  than  nine  or  ten  of  them.  Small-pox,  chicken-pox,  typhus  fever, 
typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  scarlet  fever,  the  plague,  measles,  hooping- 
cough,  mumps — these  belong  to,  and  I  think  constitute,  the  group 
of  diseases  now  to  be  considered.  Few  in  number  as  they  are,  the 
group  is  fearfully  destructive  of  human  life,  and  to  a  still  much 
greater  extent  prolific  of  human  suffering,  misery,  and  want.  Several 
of  them  are,  however,  so  familiar  to  almost  every  home  as  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  inevitable  ills  and  perils  of  childhood ;  and 
hence,  perhaps,  the  perception  of  important  lessons  which  are  fur- 
nished by  the  attentive  study  of  them  collectively  has  been  obscured. 
Even  of  those  which  are  mainly  incidental  to  the  earlier  periods  of 
life,  some  are  justly  held  in  the  utmost  dread  by  parents  and  nurses. 

As  life  springs  only  from  preceding  life — as,  according  to  the 
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verdict  of  exact  scientific  experiment,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spon- 
taneous generation — so,  under  similar  testimony,  there  is,  now-a-days 
at  least,  no  spontaneous  origin  of  any  of  these  specific  disorders.  It 
is  an  axiom  not  confined  to  the  art  of  medicine  that  prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  Only  of  late  years  have  we  fully  acknowledged 
that  prevention  is  more  easy  also  than  cure.  Let  the  cause  of  any 
disease  be  clearly  discerned,  and  seized  upon,  impounded,  and  de- 
stroyed, and  its  prevention  is  achieved.  In  these  serious  and  pro- 
creant  disorders,  happening,  if  at  all,  once  only  in  a  lifetime,  the 
discovery,  combined  with  the  arrest,  of  their  several  producing  causes, 
is  equivalent  to  the  possibility  of  their  total  abolition. 

That  the  diseases  of  which  I  am  treating  are  all  of  them  conta- 
gious, and  have  now  no  other  origin  than  contagion  ;  that  they  never 
spring  up,  in  our  time,  de  novo — these  are  the  main  points  which  in 
this  paper  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove.  If  I  succeed  in  my  endeavour, 
I  shall  next  insist  that,  by  the  enactment  and  rigid  enforcement  of 
judicious  sanitary  laws,  these  terrible  diseases,  with  their  terrible 
consequences,  may  finally  be  banished  from  this  island. 

The  steps  towards  this  most  desirable  issue  require  the  coopera- 
tion of  an  enlightened  public  intelligence  with  the  dictates  and 
efforts  of  medical  science  ;  and  this  is  my  reason  and  excuse  for  thus 
addressing  myself,  in  popular  language,  to  the  general  reader,  and 
not  exclusively  to  the  members  of  my  own  profession. 

For  what  I  am  about  to  say  I  can  claim  no  originality,  nor  shall 
I  scruple  to  quote,  when  it  serves  my  purpose,  words  which  I  may 
myself  have  used  on  some  former  occasions.  I  must  premise  also 
that  all  disorders  which  are  contagious,  or  '  catching,'  are  transmitted 
from  person  to  person  by  mutual  touch ;  or  by  particles  of  matter 
floating  in  the  air  or  adhering  to  clothes,  bedding,  walls,  or  furni- 
ture, and  so  brought  near  to,  or  in  contact  with,  the  body  of  the 
recipient  of  the  disease.  Such  particles,  many  or  few  in  number, 
constitute  its  contagium ;  more  popularly  they  are  called  its  germs, 
or,  in  plain  and  more  accurate  English,  its  seeds ;  and  each  disease  in 
the  group  has  its  own  proper  and  peculiar  seed. 

In  offering  some  desultory  comments  upon  certain  of  these  dis- 
orders, I  shall  begin  with  small-pox,  which  is  not  only  the  most 
formidable  of  them  all,  but  also  a  type  or  representative  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  whole  group.  It  is  a  malady  which  could 
scarcely  be  mistaken  for  any  other ;  the  very  odour  of  the  sick 
person's  body  is  distinctive  of  it.  Its  horrible  aspect,  disfiguring 
consequences,  and  fatal  tendency  are  so  strongly  marked  that  its  pre- 
sence has  always  been  watched  with  affright  by  mankind  in  general, 
and  with  intense  interest  by  the  philosophic  physician. 

In  the  acme  of  the  disease,  when  it  is  severe,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  is  studded  with  a  vast  multitude  .of  little  pustules.  A 
minute  portion  of  the  matter  contained  in  any  one  of  these  pustules, 
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just  so  much  as  may  suffice  to  moisten  the  point  of  a  fine  needle,  is 
inserted,  we  will  suppose,  beneath  the  skin  of  a  healthy  man  who  has 
not  been  near  the  sick  man.  What  follows  this  engrafting  ?  Nothing, 
apparently,  for  several  days ;  but  then  febrile  symptoms  burst  forth, 
and  by-and-by  a  crop  of  pimples  appears,  sprinkled  OVQT  the  skin, 
and  these  gradually  ripen  into  pustules  precisely  like  that  from 
which  the  engrafted  matter  was  taken. 

The  very  same  phenomena  ensue  when  a  healthy  man  enters 
the  chamber  of  a  person  ill  of  the  small-pox,  and  breathes  for  a 
certain  time  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  the  emanations  from  his 
body. 

The  points  to  be  noticed  here  are,  (1)  the  manifest  introduction 
of  the  virus  into  the  bodily  system  ;  (2)  its  dormancy  for  a  while — 
the  occurrence,  in  medical  language,  of  a  period  of  incubation ; 
(3)  the  breaking  out,  at  length,  of  a  disease  identical  in  its  symptoms 
and  in  its  character  with  that  of  the  first  of  the  sick  persons ;  and 
(4) — most  surprising  of  all — the  enormous  increase  and  multiplica- 
tion of  the  poisonous  matter. 

The  whole  process  is  in  striking  analogy  with  the  growth  of 
wheat  in  a  field,  or  of  other  grain.  We  have  the  visible  and  tangible 
seed,  the  manifest  sowing,  the  hidden  germination,  then  the  out- 
growth and  efflorescence,  the  ripening,  the  mature  seed-time,  the 
reproduction  manifold  of  the  original  specific  seed — every  stage  in 
the  process  of  development  occupying  a  definite  period  of  time. 

How  this  dire  disease  first  arose  among  men  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  may  have  been  originally 
derived  from  some  disease  in  the  camel.  Its  history  leads  to  the 
settled  belief  that,  while  few  persons  are  not  readily  susceptible  of  it, 
it  never  occurs  now  except  from  contagion.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  in  Europe  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
No  mention  of  any  such  distemper  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  or 
Eoman  authors  of  antiquity.  Now,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
deficiencies  of  these  ancient  physicians,  they  were  excellent  observers, 
and  capital  describers,  of  disease  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  possible 
that  a  disorder  so  diffusive,  and  marked  by  characters  so  definite  and 
conspicuous,  should  have  escaped  their  notice,  or  if  known  should  have 
been  obscurely  portrayed  in  their  writings. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  learned  and  interesting 
Histoivy  of  Small-pox,  has  shown  that  it  prevailed  in  China  and 
Hindostan  from  a  very  early  period — even  more  than  a  thousand  years 
•before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  That  it  did  not  sooner  make  its 
way  westward  into  Persia,  and  thence  into  Greece,  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  horror  which  the  complaint  everywhere  inspired,  and 
the  attempts  which  were  consequently  made  to  check  its  progress  by 
prohibiting  all  communication  with  the  sick,  partly  to  the  limited 
intercourse  which  then  took  place  among  the  Eastern  nations,  but 
principally  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  regions  through  which  the 
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infection  was  distributed,  separated  as  they  were  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  immense  deserts  and  by  the  ocean. 

The  disease  is  said  to  have  broken  out -in  Arabia  at  the  siege  of 
Mecca  in  the  year  in  which  Mahomet  was  born,  i.e.  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  century.  It  was  widely  propagated  by  his  wars, 
and  by  those  of  the  Arabs  afterwards ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  first  found  entrance  into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Spain  by  the  Moors,  when,  to  avenge 
the  well-known  outrage  upon  his  daughter,  '  Count  Julian  called  the 
invaders.'  Whensoever  and  wheresoever  it  came,  it  spread  with 
fearful  rapidity  and  havoc. 

What  is  worthy  of  special  remark  is  this :  that  while  almost  all 
men  are  prone  to  take  the  disorder,  large  portions  of  the  world  have 
remained  for  centuries  entirely  free  from  it,  until  at  length  it  was 
imported  ;  and  that  it  then  infallibly  diffused  and  established  itself 
in  those  parts. 

Of  the  more  modern  history  of  the  disease  our  knowledge  is  more 
precise  and  sure.  It  tends  uniformly  to  the  same  conclusion. 

There  was  no  small-pox  in  the  New  World  before  its  discovery  by 
Columbus  in  1492.  In  1517  the  disease  was  imported  into  St. 
Domingo.  Three  years  later,  in  one  of  the  Spanish  expeditions  from 
Cuba  to  Mexico,  a  negro  covered  with  the  pustules  of  small-pox  was 
landed  on  the  Mexican  coast.  From  him  the  disease  spread  with 
such  desolation  that  within  a  very  short  time,  according  to  Robert- 
son, three  millions  and  a  half  of  people  were  destroyed  in  that  king- 
dom alone.  Small-pox  was  introduced  into  Iceland  in  1707,  when 
16,000  persons  were  carried  off  by  its  ravages — more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  island.  It  reached  Greenland 
still  later,  appearing  there  for  the  first  time  in  1733,  and  spreading 
so  fatally  as  almost  to  depopulate  the  country. 

Evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  furnished  by  the  results  of  vacci- 
nation in  some  countries.  To  take  one  instance ;  vaccination  was 
adopted  in  Denmark  in  1801,  and  made  compulsory  in  1810.  From 
that  time  small-pox  disappeared  altogether  for  fifteen  years  ;  whereas, 
during  the  twelve  years  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  preventive 
disorder,  upwards  of  3,000  persons  died  of  the  small-pox  in  Copen- 
hagen alone. 

Now  it  is  a  very  instructive  fact  respecting  this  disease  thus 
rankly  contagious,  and  arising  from  no  other  source  than  contagion, 
that  when  it  is  epidemic  in  any  place,  many  instances  of  it  occur 
which  we  can  by  no  means  trace  to  contagion.  The  late  Dr.  Gregory 
declared  that  of  the  numerous  cases  received  into  the  Small-pox 
Hospital  (to  which  he  had  long  been  physician)  not  one  in  twenty 
was  capable  of  being  referred  to  any  known  source  of  infection,  the 
disease  being  ascribed  by  the  patient  to  cold,  fatigue,  change  of  air, 
or  some  other  innocent  circumstance.  About  fifty  years  ago  a 
prisoner,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  solitary  confinement  in  the 
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Penitentiary  at  Millbank,  was  seized  with  small-pox.  There  neither 
was,  nor  had  been  recently,  any  other  case  of  the  disease  within  or 
near  that  building.  Here,  apparently,  was  an  instance  of  small-pox 
occurring  de  novo,  independently  of  contagion.  The  mysterious  fact 
was  mentioned  in  some  lectures  of  mine  published  in  1843.  In  1860 
I  received  from  Dr.  Pratt,  a  retired  physician  who  had  been  in 
practice  at  Kennington,  a  letter  which  solved  the  mystery.  While 
on  a  visit  to  his  son  in  Wales,  who  was  also  a  medical  practitioner, 
he  there  fell  in  with  a  copy  of  my  lectures,  and  read  the  remarkable 
case  therein  mentioned,  and  he  wrote  to  me  to  explain  it.  Dr. 
Pratt's  father  had  been  the  Kesident  Medical  Officer  at  the  Peni- 
tentiary, and  was  in  -the  occasional  habit  of  visiting  his  son  at 
Kennington,  who  on  one  occasion  took  him  to  see,  what  is  rare,  a 
case  of  confluent  small-pox  in  a  man  who  had  previously  passed 
through  the  same  disease.  From  his  sick  room  the  father  returned 
straight  to  the  Penitentiary  and  to  the  prisoner's  cell,  who  some  days 
afterwards  sickened  of  the  disease.  The  resident  officer  was  aware 
that  he  had  been  the  vehicle  of  the  contagion,  but  did  not  dare  to 
confess  it,  so  strict  was  the  Committee  of  the  Penitentiary  in  en- 
forcing the  rule  that,  on  pain  of  expulsion,  he  should  visit  no  sick 
person  outside  the  walls  of  the  prison. 

Another  case,  of  like  significance,  may  be  quoted  from  Dr. 
Gregory's  book. 

In  1835  a  child  took  small-pox  in  the  country  under  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  exclude  all  suspicion  of  contagion.  She  had  never  left  the  house  for 
several  weeks,  the  few  neighbours  who  had  called  were  free  from  sickness,  and 
no  small-pox  existed  in  the  neighbourhood.  During  her  convalescence,  a  looking- 
glass  was  put  into  her  hands,  when  she  said  immediately,  '  My  face  is  exactly  like 
that  of  the  child  at  the  door  from  whom  I  bought  the  beads.'  On  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  some  pedlars  had  passed  through  the  village,  and  that  the  child,  though 
she  had  never  left  the  house,  had  been  to  the  door. 

Dr.  Gregory  remarks  that  had  this  child  died,  or  been  an  in- 
attentive observer,  the  origin  of  this  attack  of  small-pox  must,  on 
the  principle  of  contagion,  have  for  ever  remained  mysterious. 

Of  the  features  common  to  all  these  disorders  the  most  astonishing 
is  that  of  their  non-recurrence  in  the  same  person.  Rare  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  common  also  to  them  all.  Small-pox  has  even  been 
known  to  affect  the  same  person  thrice.  A  painful  instance  of  its 
occurrence  for  the  second  time  forces  itself  upon  my  recollection  as  I 
write.  My  friend,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Jelf,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
and  formerly  Principal  of  King's  College,  London,  died  at  Oxford  of 
small-pox  which  he  had  contracted  in  Ireland.  He  had  had  the 
disease,  by  inoculation,  in  his  youth. 

Various  explanations  of  this  remarkable  quality  have  been  at- 
tempted. The  simplest  and  most  plausible,  I  think,  is  that  which 
appeals  to  the  analogy  of  the  corn-field.  Farmers  have  learned,  by 
long  experience,  that  they  cannot  profitably  crop  ordinary  ground 
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with  the  same  grain  year  after  year.  Some  ingredient  of  the  soil, 
probably  some  mineral  matter,  necessary  for  the  germination  of  the 
seed,  seems  to  be  exhausted  by  repeated  croppings,  and  it  becomes 
requisite  that  the  field  should  lie  for  a  while  fallow,  or  be  replenished 
by  manuring.  It  surely  is  conceivable  that  a  soil  may  contain  the 
needful  ingredient  in  quantity  so  minute  that  a  single  crop  may 
appropriate  and  exhaust  it,  and  this  without  prejudice  to  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  in  respect  of  other  grain.  In  like  manner 
there  may  be,  prior  to  the  sowing  of  the  virus,  something  analogous 
in  the  human  body  which  a  single  crop  of  pustules  removes  entirely. 

The  exhausted  soil  of  the  corn-field  recovers  its  lost  power  by 
lapse  of  time,  and  by  treatment.  Note  here  again  the  well-known 
fact  that  in  the  human  system  the  protective  influence  against  small- 
pox of  distant  bygone  vaccination  is  apt  to  wane  or  wear  out,  pre- 
sumably by  a  renewal,  somehow,  of  the  special  ingredient ;  and  thus 
the  necessity  for  re-vaccination  may  arise. 

Of  chicken-pox  little  need  be  said.  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
small-pox,  and  from  that  modified  form  of  small-pox  which  not 
seldom  is  seen  in  persons  partially  protected  by  previous  vaccination, 
and  which  has  been  mistaken  for  chicken-pox.  It  is  a  very  trivial 
disorder,  but  it  is  stamped  with  the  characters  peculiar  to  the 
group.  It  is  contagious,  it  runs  a  definite  course,  it  occurs  but 
once  in  the  same  person. 

Typhus  fever  is  flagrantly  contagious.  Even  in  hospitals,  where 
cleanliness  and  ventilation  are  prized  and  enforced,  this  fever  attacks 
most  of  the  persons  who  come  oftenest  and  most  closely  in  contact 
with  those  already  sick  with  it :  chiefly  the  nurses,  next  the  clinical 
assistants,  and  the  most  assiduous  of  the  students,  and  the  medical 
officers  ;  and  too  frequently  other  patients  in  the  same  ward.  '  Every 
physician,'  writes  Dr.  Tweedie,  whose  testimony  relates  to  typhus 
rather  than  to  any  other  species  of  fever — 

every  physician  connected  -with  the  London  Fever  House,  with  one  exception,  has 
been  attacked  with  fever,  and  three  out  of  eight  have  died  of  it.  Also  the  resident 
medical  officers,  matrons,  porters,  laundresses,  domestic  servants  not  connected 
with  the  wards,  and  every  female  who  has  performed  the  duties  of  nurse,  have  one 
and  all  invariably  been  the  subjects  of  fever.  And,  to  show  that  the  disease  is 
capable  of  being  conveyed  by  fomites  or  clothes,  the  laundresses,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  wash  the  patients'  clothes,  are  so  invariably  attacked  with  fever,  that  few  women 
will  undertake  the  loathsome  and  dangerous  office. 

I  give  one  instructive  history  by  way  of  sample.  In  the  year 
1866  a  widow  was  living  with  one  of  her  daughters  in  the  small 
village  of  Scorton,  in  Lancashire.  This  was  considered  a  model 
village ;  it  contained  no  public-house  or  beer-shop,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  quite  healthy  and  free  from  fever.  Another  of  the  widow's 
daughters  fell  ill  of  typhus  fever  at  Wigan.  The  daughter  from 
Scorton  went  to  Wigan  to  attend  upon  her  sister,  and  was  herself 
attacked.  Shortly  afterwards  the  mother  went  to  their  assistance, 
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and  she  too  caught  the  malady.  The  daughter  who  had  left  her  home 
died ;  the  other  returned  with  her  mother  to  Scorton,  both  of  them 
being  then  in  a  convalescent  state.  On  arriving  at  Scorton,  they 
were  helped  out  of  the  vehicle  which  took  them  from  the  railway 
station  to  their  house  by  a  man  who  soon  afterwards  was  attacked 
with  the  fever,  and  died.  The  disease  then  appeared  in  the  house 
of  a  man  named  Wells,  for  whom  the  widow  used  to  wash.  Three  of 
Wells's  family  were  taken  ill,  and  one  of  his  daughters  died  of  the 
disease.  Gradually  the  epidemic  spread  from  house  to  house,  till 
of  the  thirty-six  families  living  in  the  village  twenty-eight  were 
more  or  less  affected  with  the  fever.  Eighty  cases  occurred  in  and 
around  the  village,  and  ten  of  them  were  fatal. 

The  contagious  property  of  typhus  fever  is  doubted  now,  I  suppose, 
by  none.  The  evidence  of  that  of  enteric  fever  requires  a  somewhat 
closer  scrutiny.  As  we  see  this  fever,  we  who  live  in  a  city,  its  con- 
tagious property  is  much  less  manifest  than  that  of  typhus.  It  is 
very  rarely  found  to  pass  from  one  person  to  another  in  the  wards  of 
a  well-conducted  hospital,  or  in  a  private  dwelling-house.  Dr. 
Murchison  tells  us  that  during  his  own  experience  in  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  of  1,048  cases  of  this'  enteric  fever  there  were  but 
two  which  appeared  to  have  originated  in  the  hospital ;  whereas,  the 
number  of  typhus  patients  having  been  2,581,  thirty-six  of  the 
attendants  and  patients  contracted  the  disease.  Many  of  the  con- 
tinental physicians,  and  not  a  few  in  this  country,  doubt  whether  this 
fever  be  contagious  at  all.  Dr.  Murchison  himself  says  that  '  although 
it  is  communicable,  it  is  not  so  certain  that  it  is  contagious  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.' 

On  the  other  hand,  in  rural  districts,  in  the  hamlet  and  the  farm, 
both  here  and  abroad,  the  disease  in  numberless  instances  has  been 
seen  to  spread  from  person  to  person,  in  the  same  house  or  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  readiness  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that 
of  typhus,  so  that  the  strange  conclusion  has  been  adopted  that 
'  enteric  fever  is  almost  invariably  contagious  in  country  places, 
and  only  rarely  so,  and  by  exception  so  to  speak,  in  cities  and  large 
towns.' 

This  apparent  discrepancy  requires  and  admits  of  explanation. 
The  whole  subject  has  been  handled  with  singular  clearness  and  force 
by  Dr.  William  Budd. 

He  enjoyed  unusual  and  peculiar  advantages  for  studying  the 
country  habits  of  this  cruel  disease.  Born  and  bred  up  in  the  village 
of  North  Tawton,  in  Devonshire,  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
every  one  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  being  in  almost  exclusive  possession 
of  the  practice  there,  nearly  everyone  who  fell  ill,  not  only  in  the 
village  itself  but  over  a  large  area  around  it,  came  immediately  under 
his  care.  '  For  tracing,'  he  says,  '  the  part  of  personal  intercourse  in 
propagating  disease,  better  outlook  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an 
observer.' 
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He  gives  some  striking  examples  of  the  spread  of  the  fever 
through  the  household  when  once  introduced. 

In  one  family  a  young  woman  was  the  first  subject  of  it.  Her 
mother,  brother,  and  sister  were  soon  laid  up  with  the  same  fever. 
The  father,  who  had  already  in  former  years  had  the  disease,  and  a 
young  infant,  were  the  only  inmates  spared.  In  another  house,  four 
out  of  six  persons  were  successively  attacked  ;  in  another,  three  ;  and 
so  on.  There  were  few  houses  in  which,  having  once  appeared,  it  did 
not  further  extend  itself  to  one  or  more  members  of  the  family. 

All  this  might  possibly  have  been  the  effect  of  some  local  miasm. 
Evidence  much  more  cogent  and  conclusive  of  the  contagiousness  of 
a  disease  is  its  conveyance  (by  the  transference  of  the  sick  person)  to 
a  distant  spot,  previously  free  from  the  malady,  and  its  beginning  at 
once  to  spread  from  that  spot  as  from  a  centre ;  for  here  we  take 
account  not  simply  of  the  extension  of  the  malady  to  a  few,  but  also 
the  previous  freedom  from  it  of  the  many. 

Evidence  of  this  kind,  and  in  ample  measure,  is  adduced  by  Dr. 
Budd  in  respect  of  enteric  fever.  Thus  in  North  Tawton  A.  and  B. 
lodged  next  door  to  a  house  in  which  enteric  fever  existed.  The  two 
houses  had  a  common  privy.  Both  of  these  men  took  the  disorder, 
and,  becoming  too  ill  to  work,  returned  to  their  respective  homes  in 
the  parish  of  Morchard,  seven  miles  off.  A.  took  at  once  to  his  bed, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  was  dead.  Ten  days  afterwards  his  two 
children  were  laid  up  with  the  same  fever,  and  had  it  severely.  B.,  a 
single  man,  lodged  with  two  aged  persons.  After  a  long  struggle  he 
recovered.  When  at  his  worst  a  friend,  C.,  who  had  called,  was 
asked  to  assist  in  raising  him  in  bed,  and  was  overpowered  by  the 
smell  from  the  sick  man's  body.  Ten  days  afterwards,  in  another 
part  of  the  village.  C.  was  also  c  down '  with  the  fever.  Before  he  was 
convalescent,  two  of  his  children  sickened  with  the  disease,  and  also 
a  brother  who  lived  at  a  distance,  but  had  repeatedly  visited  him. 

The  houses  occupied  by  these  four  men  lay  some  way  apart. 
Except  under  their  roofs,  there  was  at.  that  time  no  fever  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

Again,  D.,  drooping  with  the  disease,  went  from  North  Tawton  to 
a  house  in  Chaffcombe,  seven  miles  distant.  Nine  persons  in  that 
house  took  the  fever. 

One  of  these  nine  moved  in  her  early  illness  to  Loosebeare,  a 
hamlet  four  miles  off,  and  became  the  focus  of  a  little  epidemic  which 
gradually  extended  to  the  whole  hamlet.  Scattered  over  the  country- 
side were  some  twenty  or  thirty  other  hamlets,  the  precise  counter- 
parts of  this. 

Two  or  three  farmyards,  and  a  few  labourers'  cottages  clustered  round  them, 
made  up  (Dr.  Budd  says)  in  each  case  the  little  community.  In  each  of  these 
there  were  the  usual  manure  yard  and  the  inevitable  pigsty ;  in  each  there  was 
the  same  primitive  accommodation  for  human  needs.  The  same  sun  shone  upon  all 
alike  through  month  after  month  of  the  same  fine  dry  autumnal  weather.  From 
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the  soil  of  all,  human  and  other  exuviae  exhaled  into  the  air  the  same  compounds, 
in  about  equal  abundance  ;  and  yet,  while  at  Loosebeare  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  were  lying  prostrate  with  intestinal  fever,  in  not  one  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  exactly  similar  places  was  there  a  single  case. 

In  all  cases  the  effluvia  which  proceed  from  the  lungs  and  from 
the  skin  doubtless  contain  and  help  to  carry  the  peculiar  poison. 
But  in  enteric  fever  the  contagious  power  resides  chiefly  and  especially 
in  certain  discharges  from  the  intestines. 

I  must  here  state  that  the  distinctive  anatomical  character  of  this 
enteric  fever  is  the  occurrence,  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  bowels, 
of  a  specific  form  of  ulceration,  which  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  flux. 
It  is  believed  and  argued  by  Dr.  Budd,  and  in  the  same  belief  I  un- 
hesitatingly share,  that  this  peculiar  flux  from  the  intestines  contains 
the  infective  poison  of  enteric  fever,  just  as  surely  as  the  pustules  on 
the  skin  in  small-pox  are  pregnant  with  the  specific  contagium  of  that 
disease. 

This  being  so,  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  town  and 
the  country  experience  respecting  the  contagious  quality  of  this  fever 
is  accounted  for  at  once. 

In  the  country,  under  the  present  neglect  of  sanitary  care,  the 
poison  of  this  disease,  and  of  some  others,  infects  the  ground.  The 
alvine  discharges 

accumulate  day  by  day  on  the  open  soil  which  surrounds  the  patient's  dwelling 
until  they  envelope  the  whole  household,  and  often  the  neighbours'  also,  in  a  fever 
miasm  which  is  incomparably  more  virulent  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick 
chamber  itself.  Among  the  poor  (I  am  still  quoting  from  Dr.  Budd),  when  this 
fever  breaks  out  in  a  family,  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  thrown  either  into 
the  common  pvivy,  or,  as  I  have  seen  a  hundred  times  in  rural  districts,  are  cast 
upon  the  dung-heap  or  into  the  open  gutter.  From  this  point,  following  the  line 
of  watershed,  this  pestilent  stuff  often  makes  its  way  to  considerable  distances, 
where,  appearing  now  under  the  guise  of  an  endemic  miasm,  it  may  carry  disease 
and  death  into  many  an  unsuspecting  household. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  country  mansions,  in  cities,  and  in  large 
towns,  the  alvine  excretions — the  principal  vehicles  of  the  poison — 
are  for  the  most  part  discharged  through  water-closets  into  the  drains 
and  common  sewers,  and  so  cease  to  be  dangerous  to  the  houses  in 
which  they  are  throivn  off  from  the  body  of  the  sick  person,  and  the 
disease  seems  to  be  but  slightly  contagious. 

But,  according  to  Dr.  Budd's  teaching,  the  danger  thus .  carried 
from  the  houses  of  the  sick  is  transferred  to  other  houses  more  or 
less  distant.  During  the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  in  a  large  town 
a  vast  quantity  of  the  dejections  peculiar  to  that  disease  must  be 
daily  and  hourly  poured  into  and  through  the  drains  and  sewers,  im- 
pregnating the  sewer-gases  with  the  specific  poison.  In  our  present 
faulty  arrangements  these  gases,  so  infected,  enter  many  a  house, 
the  inmates  of  which  are  unsuspicious  of  such  a  source  of  fearful  peril. 
Mr.  Eawlinson,  the  well-known  engineer,  has  stated  in  print  that  in 
the  year  1859  disinfectants  were  freely  used  in  some  of  the  main 
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sewers  of  London,  and  '  the  smell  of  the  disinfectants  was  found  to 
pervade  all  the  houses  in  the  district  connected  by  drains  with  these 
sewers,  showing  to  demonstration  that  such  houses  must,  at  all  other 
times,  be  pervaded  with  diluted  sewer-gases.' 

Wherever  (writes  Dr.  Budd)  the  alvine  discharges  from  enteric  fever  patients 
travel — wherever  exhalations  from  them  penetrate — there  the  most  specific  of  all 
the  exuviae  of  the  sick  body  are  in  operation.  The  sewer,  which  is  their  common 
receptacle,  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  diseased  intestine. 

Moreover,  each  of  the  two  species  of  fever  perpetuates  itself,  and 
no  other.  Typhus  undeviatingly  reproduces  typhus,  and  never  enteric 
fever,  any  more  than  small-pox  propagates  scarlet  fever  or  measles ; 
and  so  of  the  rest. 

Upon  this  point  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  William  Jenner  for  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  that  has  yet  been  collected.  He  noticed, 
as  others  have  done,  that  whichever  of  the  two  species  was,  in  its 
turn,  prevalent  in  epidemic  abundance,  cases  of  the  other  were  inter- 
mixed, and  that  these  retained,  without  change  or  modification, 
their  characteristic  features.  There  were  no  transition-forms,  nothing 
like  graduation  of  one  species  into  the  other.  He  also  took  pains, 
during  the  years  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  to  track  the  in-patients  of 
the  Fever  Hospital  to  their  several  homes ;  and  he  found  that  where 
more  than  one  fever  patient  came  from  the  same  family  or  the  same 
house,  they  all  presented  the  same  species  of  fever.  He  thus  traced 
208  patients  from  75  different  sources  of  infection,  with  one  excep- 
tion only  to  the  rule  just  stated ;  and  this  sole  exception  admitted  of 
an  explanation  so  reasonable  that  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to  militate 
against  the  general  inference. 

Some  differences  are  noticeable  in  respect  of  the  facility  with 
which  these  diseases  are  caught.  Thus  the  contagium  of  measles  is 
rapidly  diffusible  through  the  air.  Occurring  in  any  one  boy  in  a 
boarding  school,  the  disorder  is  sure  speedily  to  affect  all  or  nearly 
all  the  others  who  have  not  previously  had  it.  In  this  it  differs 
remarkably  from  scarlet  fever,  which,  by  careful  isolation,  may  gene- 
rally be  restricted  to  the  first  sufferer  from  it  in  a  school  or  family. 
The  recurrence  of  the  complaint  after  a  primary  attack  happens  more 
frequently  with  measles  than  with  any  of  the  others.  The  same 
thing  has  indeed  been  supposed  and  said  respecting  scarlet  fever,  but 
there  are  several  rashes  which  in  appearance  strongly  resemble  and 
are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  scarlet  fever,  though  they  are  far 
from  being  identical  with  it. 

It  is  essential  to  my  purpose  to  show,  not  only  that  all  these 
diseases  are  contagious,  but  more  especially  that  they  have  now  no 
other  origin  than  contagion.  And  here  my  real  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  I  am  painfully  at  issue  with  the  highest  recognised  autho- 
rity on  these  subjects  in  this  country,  Dr.  Murchison,  whose  able  and 
exhaustive  treatise  on  fevers,  founded  as  it  is  upon  most  ample  and 
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extensive  personal  experience,  has  secured  for  him  the  applause  and 
gratitude  of  our  whole  profession. 

Dr.  Murchison  admits,  with  very  slight  qualification,  the  conta- 
giousness of  these  diseases,  but  he  asserts  their  occasional,  nay,  their 
frequent  generation  de  novo,  independently  of  contagion. 

Thus  of  typhus  fever  he  says :  '  The  poison  is  generated  by  the 
concentration  of  the  exhalations  from  living  beings,  whose  bodies  and 
clothing  are  in  a  state  of  great  filth.'  '  Typhus  is  due  to  a  specific 
poison.'  '  The  poison  is  also  generated  de  novo  by  overcrowding  and 
bad  ventilation.' 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  two  quotations  logically  contradict 
each  other. 

The  main  argument  for  this  view  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
this  disease  and  of  its  congeners  when  no  exposure  to  contagion  can 
be  traced  or  easily  imagined.  I  have  already  remarked  upon  the 
fallacious  nature  of  this  test  when  speaking  of  the  production  of 
small-pox. 

The  evidence  (as  Dr.  William  Budd  has  truly  observed)  is  negative  only,  and 
consists  solely  in  our  inability  to  trace  with  the  eye  the  continuity  of  a  chain 
whose  connecting  links  are  known  to  be  invisible.  To  conclude  from  this  that  no 
chain  exists  is  palpably  absurd. 

There  are  a  thousand  unsuspected  ways  in  which  the  invisible 
contagion  may  be  conveyed.  It  may  be  distributed  by  the  children 
of  a  day-school ;  it  may  lurk  in  a  hackney  coach  ;  you  may  catch  the 
complaint  from  your  neighbour  in  an  omnibus,  at  a  theatre  or  a 
concert,  at  church,  or  in  a  casual  jostling  crowd ;  your  linen  may  be 
impregnated  with  it  in  the  house  of  your  laundress,  or  your  coat  may 
bring  it  from  your  tailor's  workshop  ;  nay,  I  have  heard  it  affirmed 
that  the  contagium  of  small-pox  may  be  carried  in  a  letter.  These 
are  not  merely  fancied  dangers ;  they  have  been  realised  over  and  over 
again.  One  recent  instance  may  here  be  cited  by  way  of  illustration 
of  their  kind.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Essex  (Dr.  Fox) 
reports  this  case,  with  many  others  like  it : — 

Scarlet  fever  was  exported  from  London  into  a  public-house  in  Essex.  While 
the  children  of  the  publican  lay  ill  of  this  disease  in  the  bedroom,  their  mother, 
who  was  in  constant  attendance  upon  them,  descended  to  serve  each  customer  who 
called  to  partake  of  refreshment. 

Again,  we  know  that  in  instances  innumerable  typhus  fails  to 
spring  up  where  the  effluvia  constantly  proceeding  from  the  human 
body  are  accumulated  and  condensed  by  the  crowding  together  of 
many  persons  in  close,  dirty,  ill-ventilated  places,  where  it  could 
scarcely  fail  to  appear  if  Dr.  Murchison's  theory  were  true.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft instances  the  natives  of  the  Arctic  regions,  who,  in  order  to 
shelter  themselves  against  the  extreme  cold  of  their  climate,  live 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  close  subterraneous  dwellings, 
from  which  the  fresh  air  is  studiously  excluded,  and  of  which  the 
atmosphere  becomes  so  offensively  foul  as  to  be  scarcely  endurable  by 
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a  stranger  ;  yet  typhus  fever  is  not  known  among  them.  A  similar 
exemption  from  that  disease  was  observed  within  the  tropics  in  the 
African  slave-ships,  where  '  the  poor  wretches  were  crowded  together 
below  the  deck  as  close  as  they  could  possibly  lie,  in  a  sultry  climate, 
barred  down  with  iron  to  prevent  insurrection.'  Although  many  of 
them  died  from  suffocation  and  from  fluxes,  yet  Dr.  Trotter,  who  was 
himself  at  one  time  surgeon  to  a  slave-ship,  declares  that  *  contagious 
fevers  are  not  their  diseases.'  Dr.  Bancroft  quotes  also  a  narrative  of 
the  sufferings  of  193  Europeans  who,  during  the  time  of  the  first 
French  Eevolution,  were  '  deported '  to  Cayenne  in  the  '  Decade ' 
frigate.  They  were  crowded  and  even  squeezed  together  in  so  small 
a  space  and  for  so  long  a  time  (no  less  than  ninety-six  days)  that  the 
sentinels  who  were  placed  at  the  hatchways  to  guard  them,  and  who 
were  thus  exposed  to  the  hot  and  foetid  air  which  came  from  their 
hole  of  confinement,  demanded  that  their  period  of  this  offensive 
duty  might  be  shortened.  But  none  of  these  miserable  persons 
perished,  nor  did  fever,  properly  so  called,  arise  among  them.  Yet 
here  were  collected  all  the  alleged  causes  of  typhus  fever,  contagion 
excepted — crowding,  want  of  ventilation,  filthy  clothing,  unwhole- 
some and  corrupting  food,  anxiety  and  dejection  of  mind. 

Typhus  fever  used  to  infest  our  English  gaols,  but  that  it  was 
always  imported,  and  never  engendered  there  by  filth  and  defective 
ventilation  and  by  the  accumulation  of  human  effluvia,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  fact  that  the  benevolent  John  Howard,  when  he 
visited  the  prisons  on  the  Continent,  found  to  his  great  surprise  that 
they  were  free  from  fever,  although  they  were  no  less  close,  crowded, 
and  impure  than  our  own.  He  brings  the  outcome  of  his  observa- 
tions and  inquiries  concerning  the  gaol  fever  to  this  pointed  con- 
clusion :  — 

If  it  were  asked  what  is  the  cause  of  the  jail-fever,  it  would  in  general  be- 
readily  replied,  the  want  of  fresh  air  and  cleanliness  ;  hut  as  I  have  found,  in  some 
prisons  abroad,  cells  and  dungeons  as  offensive  and  dirty  as  any  I  have  observed  in 
this  country,  where,  however,  this  distemper  was  unknown,  I  am  obliged  to  look 
out  for  some  additional  cause  for  its  production —  • ;  < 

which  additional  cause  can  be  no  other  than  the  contagious  poison* 
emanating  from  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  the  fever.  It  is  true 
that  fever  is  most  frequently  met  with,  and  most  rapidly  propagated,, 
where  men  are  crowded  together  in  gaols  or  in  close  and  ill- ventilated 
places ;  but  this  affords  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  ever  gene- 
rated there,  any  more  (to  use  a  homely  illustration  of  Dr.  Bancroft's) 
than  the  prevalence  of  lice  and  other  parasitic  vermin  in  such  places 
proves  that  these  vermin  are  generated  by  filth,  by  pent-up  human 
effluvia,  and  by  want  of  ventilation,  instead  of  being  merely  fostered 
thereby. 

It  was  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  William  Budd  that  the  contagium  of 
enteric  fever  could  be  fatally  conveyed  in  the  water  used  for  drink- 
ing, and  several  very  destructive  outbreaks  of  the  same  malady  have 
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since  been  tracked  to  the  consumption  of  milk  contaminated  by  the 
specific  poison.  When  we  reflect  how  readily  this  origin  of  the 
disease  may  escape  suspicion,  or  may  elude  detection  even  when 
suspicion  has  been  roused,  we  find  additional  reason  for  distrusting 
the  argument  for  the  spontaneous  development  of  the  disease,  based 
upon  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  contagion  to  any  conceivable 
source.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  but  deem  this  argument  alto- 
gether worthless. 

Dr.  Murchison  holds  that  '  the  poison  of  enteric  fever  is  contained 
in  the  emanations  from  certain  forms  of  putrefying  organic  matter ' — 
that  it  'is  often  generated  by  faecal  fermentation.'  Doubtless  he 
would  not  insist  on  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  f  fermentation.' 
His  propositions,  strictly  expressed,  signify  that  the  poison  of  enteric 
fever  is  often  generated  during  some  part  of  the  process  of  decompo- 
sition of  human  ordure.  But  they  who  have  had  much  experience 
of  latrines  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent  will  be  able  to  testify  that 
the  emanations  from  human  excrement  may  be  both  intense  and 
permanent  without  ever  generating  enteric  fever.  The  same  con- 
clusion is  warranted  by  the  following  remarkable  statement  made  by 
a  physician  last  year  : — 

According  to  the  Corporation  return  for  1874,  there  are  in  one  part  of  Edinburgh, 
congregated  together  and  inhabited  "by  the  lowest  of  the  population,  no  less  than 
14,319  houses,  or  dwellings — many  under  one  roof,  on  the  t  flat '  system — in  which 
there  are  no  house-connections  whatever  with  the  street-sewers,  and  consequently 
no  water-closets.  To  this  day,  therefore,  all  the  excrementitious  and  other  refuse 
of  the  inhabitants  is  collected  in  pails  or  pans,  and  remains  in  their  midst,  generally 
in  a  partitioned-off  corner  of  the  living  room,  until  the  next  day,  when  it  is  taken 
down  to  the  streets  and  emptied  into  the  Corporation  carts. 

Drunken  and  vicious  though  the  population  be,  herded  together  like  sheep,  and 
with  the  filth  collected  and  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  in  their  very  midst,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  enteric  fever  and  diphtheria,  the  two  diseases  that,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Simon,  are  the  '  direct  emanations  from  the  filthiest  of  all  filth,'  are 
simply  unknown  in  these  wretched  hovels. 

Turning,  however,  to  the  fashionable  or  New  town,  where  the  houses  are  provided 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences,  and  communicate  with  drains  which  the  natural 
contour  of  the  city  ought  to  render  most  effective,  with  here  and  there  a  cesspool, 
we  find  that  enteric  fever  and  diphtheria  are  never  absent. 

One  convincing  argument,  to  my  mind,  against  the  origin,  some- 
times, of  these  diseases  from  some  other  source  than  contagion,  is  the 
length  of  time  which  elapses  in  certain  places  without  their  occur- 
rence at  all.  It  is  fit,  therefore,  that  some  authentic  examples  of 
long  freedom  from  them  should  be  adduced,  if  they  can  be  found. 

Of  long  absences  of  small-pox  from  various  places  I  have  said 
•enough  already. 

In  the  year  1 846  an  epidemic  of  measles  spread  itself  through 
the  group  of  small  islands  lying  between  Shetland  and  Iceland,  and 
called  the  Feroe  Islands.  The  disease  was  so  serious  and  general 
that  the  Danish  government  thought  it  necessary  to  send  two  phy- 
sicians from  Copenhagen,  Dr.  Manicus  and  Dr.  Panum,  to  the  relief 
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of  the  islanders.  Dr.  Panum  made  a  short  but  interesting  report 
upon  this  epidemic  in  the  Archives  Generates  de  Medecine  for  April 
1851. 

In  these  islands,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow 
and  dangerous  channels,  and  which  are  debarred  from  much  inter- 
course with  the  world  both  by  their  geographical  position  and  by 
their  having  no  external  commerce,  measles  had  been  totally  un- 
known from  the  year  1781.  The  disorder  was  brought  to  them  in 
1 846  by  a  man  who  left  Copenhagen  on  the  20th  of  March,  arrived 
at  the  Island  of  Thorshavn  apparently  well  on  the  28th,  and  sickened 
on  the  1st  of  April.  In  October  the  disease  had  again  disappeared 
from  the  islands.  During  that  interval  of  about  six  months,  out  of 
7,782  inhabitants  of  the  seventeen  islands,  6,000  underwent  the 
disease. 

Notice  here  the  entire  absence  of  this  complaint  for  sixty-five 
years,  and  its  immediate  and  rapid  diffusion  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  contagion. 

In  our  own  island  we  see  the  measles  chiefly  among  children  and 
young  persons.  There  it  affected  persons  of  every  age.  In  a  village 
containing  one  hundred  dwellers,  eighty  were  laid  up  with  it  at  the 
same  time. 

All  the  old  people  who  had  had  the  complaint  in  the  epidemic  of 
1781  escaped  it  in  1846. 

This  shows  two  things  :  First,  that  subsequent  immunity  from  the 
disease  is  the  rule.  This  rule  was  not  broken  in  a  single  instance. 
Secondly,  that  the  protection  afforded  by  one  attack  does  not  wear 
out,  in  this  disease,  as  life  advances.  The  disorder  proved  very 
catching  at  the  outset  of  the  eruption  and  during  its  whole  con- 
tinuance. Isolation  was  the  only  sure  defence  against  it. 

Of  the  older  persons  living  in  1781  who  had  not  been  exposed  to 
the  contagion  (there  were  about  100  such),  all  took  the  disease  in 
1 846.  The  explanation  of  the  rarity  of  the  disease  in  adults  in  this 
country  is  that  a  great  majority  of  the  whole  population  have  had  it 
during  early  life,  and  are  therefore  incapable  of  taking  it  later. 

We  read  a  similar  lesson  from  the  importation,  some  three  years 
since,  of  measles  into  the  Fiji  Islands.  Its  instant,  rapid,  and  wide 
diffusion,  and  its  frightful  mortality,  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  the 
disease  had  not  for  a  long  time,  probably  never,  existed  there 
before. 

In  1863  I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Anthoniz,  who  had  practised  for 
twenty  years  in  Ceylon,  that  scarlet  fever  was  unknown  in  that  island. 
This  accords  with  what  I  had  for  many  years  believed  of  the  absence 
of  scarlet  fever  from  India.  I  had  been  assured  by  men  of  long  and 
large  experience  of  the  diseases  of  India — by  the  late  Sir  Eanald 
Martin,  by  Dr.  John  Jackson,  by  Mr.  Hewlett,  who  had  the  sanitary 
charge  of  the  town  of  Bombay — that  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
that^disease  throughout  our  Indian  dominions.  Rumours,  however, 
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of  its  appearance  there  arose  in  1871,  and  Surgeon  Chappie,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  set  the  question  at  rest  by  his  report  of  a  series  of 
cases  of  unequivocal  scarlet  fever  which  happened  in  the  early  part 
of  that  year  at  Kirkee.  To  Mr.  Chappie  also,  after  many  years' 
service  in  India,  the  presence  of  the  disease  there  was  a  novelty. 

It  was  clearly  imported  from  this  country.  Kirkee  is  a  large- 
artillery  station  within  six  hours  by  rail  from  Bombay.  On  the  31st 
of  January  75  artillerymen,  7  women,  and  12  children  landed  at 
Bombay  from  the  troop-ship  '  Euphrates.'  Two  days  afterwards  they 
were  sent  by  rail  to  Kirkee.  Several  cases  of  scarlet  fever  had 
occurred  on  board  the  '  Euphrates  '  during  her  voyage  from  England. 
On  the  20th  of  February  a  child  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  at 
Kirkee  with  scarlet  fever ;  on  the  26th  two  more  children ;  on  the 
27th  another.  Cases  continued  to  occur  up  to  the  end  of  April, 
when  the  disease  ceased  to  show  itself. 

Dr.  Jackson  told  me  in  1863  that  hooping-cough  had,  till  a 
short  time  before,  been  unknown  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but 
having  been  at  length  imported,  it  spread  like  wild -fire,  so  that  a 
quarantine  was  there  established  against  that  disorder. 

The  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  to  whose  writings  I  shall  presently 
have  occasion  more  particularly  to  refer,  held  the  opinion  which  I 
have  been  taking  some  pains  to  justify.  Speaking  of  small-pox,  he 
says : 

We  could  no  more  expect  this  known  species  of  disease  or  poison  to  originate 
de  novo  at  the  present  day,  under  any  combination  of  circumstances,  than  we  could 
expect  a  known  species  of  animal  or  plant,  as  a  dog  or  a  hawthorn,  to  spring  up 
de  novo  without  antecedent  parentage. 

In  illustration  of  the  genesis  of  all  the  diseases  now  under  con- 
sideration, I  may  adopt  the  playful  language  of  a  statesman,  satirist, 
and  wit  of  the  last  generation  : 

Like  genders  like,  potatoes  'tatoes  breed, 
Uncostly  cabbage  springs  from  cabbage  seed — 

and  from  nothing  else. 

It  might  be,  I  fancy  it  has  been,  argued  that,  the  causes  assigned 
for  the  de  novo  origination  of  these  diseases  being  in  continual  and 
wide-spread  operation,  the  amount  of  contagious  disease  thus  ever 
augmenting,  thenceforward  to  propagate  its  like,  would  in  no  very 
long  time  suffice  to  depopulate  the  world. 

To  the  vitality,  so  to  speak,  of  these  contagia,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assign  any  limit  of  time.  Of  those  which  adhere  to  clothes  and 
the  like,  as  the  contagium  of  small-pox  or  of  scarlet  fever,  seclusion 
from  the  air  would  probably  preserve  indefinitely  the  infective  power. 
We  are  here  brought  again  upon  the  analogy  of  the  corn-field,  by  the 
well-established  fact  that  grains  of  wheat  have  germinated,  and  grown, 
and  borne  fruit,  after  having  been  imbedded  and  dormant  for  at  least 
3,000  years  in  the  cerements  of  an  Egyptian  mummy. 
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Southey,  in  his  Omniana,  states  that  in  Dr.  Franklin's  works 
an  extraordinary  circumstance  is  noticed  as  having  occurred  in  London 
about  the  year  1763.  Several  medical  men  who  assisted  at  the 
unfolding  of  a  mummy  died  of  a  malignant  fever,  which  it  was 
supposed  they  caught  from  the  dried  and  spiced  Egyptian. 

Nine  years  ago  Sir  James  Simpson  put  forth  l  A  Proposal  to 
stamp  out  Small-pox  and  the  other  Contagious  Diseases.'  He  stated 
that  during  the  ten  years  from  1856  to  1865,  small-pox  destroyed  in 
this  island  51,034  persons.  In  1864  the  mortality  reached  to  9,425. 
He  calculated  that  in  the  same  decade  of  years,  not  less  than  600,000 
of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  died  of  that  formidable 
quaternion  of  diseases,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  hoop- 
ing-cough. 

Now,  if  my  present  contention  be  well  founded — if,  that  is,  all  the 
diseases  of  our  group  are  as  surely  due  as  small-pox  is  to  contagion 
only — I  may  use  the  same  arguments  as  he  did  in  favour  of  his 
project  for  getting  rid  of  the  whole  group. 

The  dreadful  cattle-plague  which  invaded  England  in  1865,  and 
has  repeated  the  invasion  this  very  year,  is  fruitful  in  instruction  to 
us  here.  No  other  instance  has  been  known  to  us  of  a  contagious 
quality  so  intense,  so  far-reaching,  so  tenacious  withal  and  abiding, 
so  fatal,  as  that  evinced  by  this  murrain.  Learned  commentators 
have  expressed  their  opinion  that  it  is  the  same  kind  of  pestilence  as 
that  which  formed  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  Yet  vigorous 
measures  resolutely  carried  into  execution  were  successful  in  expel- 
ling it  from  among  us,  and  doubtless  will  again  succeed.  The  vast 
pecuniary  loss  inflicted  by  its  presence  was  a  sufficient  motive  for  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  exterminate  the  scourge.  Surely  motives 
far  higher  and  more  powerful  exist  for  rooting  out  our  zymotic 
diseases.  Similar  measures  are  applicable  to  both  cases.  We  cannot 
indeed  slay  the  human  subjects  of  zymotic  disease  and  those  sus- 
pected of  it,  but  we  may  destroy  the  poison  which  they  bear  within 
and  about  them. 

To  this  end  the  requisites  are,  first,  the  unfailing  and  immediate 
notification  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  occurrence  of  every  case. 
Second,  the  instant  isolation  of  the  sick  person.  Third,  the  thorough 
disinfection  of  his  body,  clothes,  furniture,  and  place  of  isolation. 
Fourth,  vigilant  and  effectual  measures  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
his  disease  from  abroad,  and  to  strangle  it  should  it  by  mischance 
return. 

That  such  liberation  from,  and  protection  against,  these  diseases 
are  feasible,  I  cannot  doubt.  The  science  of  State  Medicine — what 
the  French  call  hygiene  publique — is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this 
country ;  but  it  has  at  length  been  bom,  and  our  Medical  Council, 
and  in  harmony  with  it  our  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
are  nursing  its  growth  by  demanding  from  such  of  their  graduates  as 
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may  be  ambitious  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  especial  service  of 
this  new,  noble,  and  hopeful  science,  full  proofs  of  their  competence 
to  fulfil  its  peculiar  claims. 

Meanwhile  the  minds  and  writings  of  Mr.  Simon,  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Parkes,  of  Dr.  George  Wilson,  and  of  the  staff  of  able  men 
trained  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  may  surely  be  trusted 
for  devising  and  organising  a  machinery  through  the  instrumentality 
of  which  the  momentous  exploit  advocated  in  this  paper  may  be  effec- 
tually accomplished. 

What  a  prodigious  mass  of  premature  deaths  might  in  this 
manner  be  prevented,  may  be  gathered  from  the  records  of  the 
Registrar-General.  These  enumerate  the  killed  alone.  Far  greater, 
and  indeed  innumerable,  is  the  multitude  of  the  wounded,  the  maimed, 
the  disabled,  the  impoverished,  by  the  stroke  of  these  dread  diseases, 
which  thus  bring  wide-spread  ruin  and  misery  upon  whole  families 
at  once. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  to  enact  the  isolation,  which 
might  be  stigmatised  as  the  imprisonment,  of  those  affected  with 
these  diseases  till  they  are  incapable  of  imparting  their  disease  to 
other  persons,  would  be  an  unwarrantable  infringement  of  the  '  liberty 
of  the  subject.'  But  the  objection  will  not  bear  examination.  Our 
personal  liberties  must  be,  and  daily  are,  restrained,  when  they  would 
be  in  conflict  with  the  general  safety.  The  Legislature,  for  instance, 
does  not  scruple  to  enforce  the  isolation  of  a  homicidal  madman.  Sir 
James  Simpson  puts  the  matter  in  a  striking  light. 

A  rattlesnake  or  a  tiger,  escaped  from  a  travelling  menagerie  into  a  school  full 
of  children,  would  in  all  probability  not  wound  and  kill  as  many  of  those  children 
as  would  a  boy  or  girl  coming  among  them  infected  with,  or  still  imperfectly 
recovered  from,  small-pox,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  or  hooping-cough.  Most 
properly,  therefore,  the  cobra  and  the  tiger,  because  they  are  always  dangerous,  are 
always  as  far  as  possible  prohibited  from  making  such  visitation  ;  and  the  infected 
boy  or  girl  should  be  prohibited  also  during  the  time  that  they  are  dangerous,  while 
they  exhale  from  their  bodies  a  virus  of  disastrous  and  deadly  potency. 

Nor  does  the  economic  aspect  of  the  question  require  much  con- 
sideration, though  it  is  a  scarecrow  to  ratepayers.  Upon  them, 
and  upon  the  commonwealth,  the  continuance  of  these  disorders 
among  our  people  would  unquestionably  levy  annually  a  far  heavier 
pecuniary  tax  and  loss,  than  many  multiples  of  the  one  cost  of  their 
extinction. 

The  abolition  of  zymotic  disease,  which  our  insular  position 
would  greatly  favour  and  facilitate,  is  then  '  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished,'  but  it  cannot  be  looked  for  in  the  lifetime  of  an  old 
man  in  his  eighty-sixth  year ;  yet  he  may  not  be  too  sanguine  in 
trusting  that  it  will  be  witnessed  in  the  next  generation,  or  at  least 
by  his  grandchildren. 

THOMAS  WATSON. 
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RUSSIAN  REVOLUTIONARY  LITERATURE. 

A  VERY  interesting  trial  has  recently  taken  place  in  St.  Petersburg, 
one  which  reveals  the  inner  working  of  a  Russian  secret  society  of 
the  most  revolutionary  nature.     Another  secret  society  of  a  non-*- 
political  kind  had  a  little  earlier  figured  in  court  at  Moscow.     But 
the  *  Club  of  Knaves  of  Hearts,'  as  the  latter  body  styled  itself,  was 
merely  an  association  of  ordinary  criminals,  banded  together  for  the 
vulgar  purposes  of  stealing,  forging,  and  hocussing.      Some  of  its 
members,  it  is  true,  were  drawn    from  the   upper    classes,  but  in 
other   respects  it  differed    but   little   from  such   prosaic  bands  of 
swindlers  as  the  '  Long  Firm  '  with  which  our  own  police  have  of  late 
been  successfully  occupied.     Of  a  less  secret  nature  was  the  society 
of  thieves  which  last  winter  troubled  the  peace  of  Maikop,  in  South 
Russia,  for  its  members  held  their  meetings  in  a  pothouse,  and  their 
proceedings  were  matters  of  notoriety.     At  length,  one  day  in  March-, 
the  respectable  inhabitants  organised  an  attack  upon  the  disreputable, 
and  killed  fourteen  of  them.    The  rest  escaped  into  the  neighbouring 
forests,  expressing  as  they  fled  a  determination  to  come  back  and 
burn  down  the  whole  town.     But  the  prisoners  recently  tried  at  St. 
Petersburg  formed  a  really  secret  and  political  association.     Most  of 
them  belonged  to  the  always  interesting  class  of  revolutionary  en- 
thusiasts ;    and  their  proceedings,  though  almost  insanely  unwise", 
are  rendered  to  some  extent  romantic  by  their  nature  and  pathetic 
by  their  result.      Their   leaders  were  all  persons  of  more  or  less 
culture,  being  what  we  should  call  *  gentlemen  and  ladies,'  but  their 
aim  was  to  carry  on  a  revolutionary  propaganda  among  the  commdn 
people.     With  this  intention  they  disguised  themselves,  adopting 
the  dress  of  peasants  and  artisans,  and  by  this  means  obtained  access 
to  manufactories  and  other  centres  of  labour.     Having  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  small  groups  of  their  fellow-workers,  they 
then  proceeded  to  inculcate  their  peculiar  doctrines,  recommending 
them  at  times  in  conversation,  but  more  often  relying  upon  the 
efficacy  of  the  secretly  printed  books  to  which  they  seemed  to  at- 
tribute a  kind  of  magical  influence.     With  a  child-like  faith  resem- 
bling that  of  many  of  our  own  tract  distributors,  they  held  that  a 
good  deed  was  done  whenever  one  of  their  seditious  publications  was 
placed  in  a  workman's  hands ;  and  they  toiled  on,  in  spite  of  meeting 
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with  little  or  no  encouragement,  with  a  determination  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  The  story  of  their  discovery  and  arrest,  as  told  by  the 
prosecuting  authorities,  is  as  follows. 

On  the  28th  of  March  (O.S.),  1875,  an  artisan,  named  Yakovlef, 
brought  to  the  police  authorities  at  Moscow  some  seditious  books 
which  had  been  given  to  him  in  a  tavern  by  two  peasants.     The 
next  morning  the  donors  were  arrested.     Four  days  later  came  a 
woman  who  said  that,  as  her  lover  had  been  imprisoned,  she  would 
like  to  give  up  the  persons  who  had  got  him  into  trouble.     They 
were  members  of  a  society  which  set  at  naught  God,  religion,  and 
marriage,  and  desired  to  equalise  the  rich  and  the  poor,  with  which 
intent  they  distributed  books  among  peasants  and  artisans,  urging 
them  to  rise  in  rebellion.     This  information  led  to  the  discovery  of 
a  nest  of  revolutionists,  in  whose  house  were  found  several  seditious 
books  and  materials  for  forging  permits  and  passports.     Among  the 
men  were  two  Georgians,  belonging  to  the  class  of  nobles  or  gentry, 
named  Djabadari  and  Tchekoidze,  and  a  former  student  of  the  Tech- 
nological   Institute    and    the     Medico-Surgical    Academy,    named 
Georgiefsky.     Among  the   women,  who  all  wore   the   dress  of  the 
common  people,  were  a  so-called  Princess  Tsitsianof ;  the  two  daugh- 
ters, Olga  and  Vera,  of  an  official  named  Liubatovich ;  two  ladies 
belonging  to  the  '  noble '  class,  named  Sophie  Bardine  and  Lydia 
Figner ;   and   Betya   Kaminsky,  a   merchant's   daughter,   who   had 
studied  at  Zurich  and  at  Bern.     They  all  went  under  false  names, 
and  used  forged  passports,  and  most  of  the  women  worked  in  factories. 
One  of  them  used  to  go  in  the  evenings  into  the  rooms  set  apart  for 
the  men,  and  read  to  them  such  books  as  the  Tale  of  Four  Brothers 
or  the  Cunning  System,  until  at  length  the  proprietor  of  the  mill 
found  a  couple  of  revolutionary  tracts  which  she  had  left  there  one 
night  by  mistake,  whereupon  he  dismissed  her.     Some  of  the  inmates 
of  the  seditious  nest  were  arrested,  but  others  made  their  escape  for 
-the  time. 

In  the  autumn  of  1875  the  police  became  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  secret  society  which  was  at  work  in  Tula,  Kief,  Odessa,  and 
.some  other  towns.  It  turned  out  that  some  of  the  agitators  who  had 
-escaped  from  Moscow,  discouraged  by  the  small  amount  of  success 
they  had  obtained  in  that  capital,  had  set  up  a  provincial  association, 
supplied  with  a  code  of  laws  and  a  common  treasury,  and  were 
carrying  on  their  revolutionary  propaganda  at  different  points.  At 
Ivanovo-Voskresensk,  for  instance,  a  Tale  of  Four  Brothers  was 
given  up  to  the  police  by  a  workman.  It  had  been  given  to  him, 
he  said,  by  some  weavers  from  Moscow,  who  stated  that  they  had 
migrated  thence  because  they  were  not  sufficiently  skilful  for  a 
metropolitan  mill,  wherefore  they  were  generally  known  as  '  the 
unskilled.'  On  their  being  arrested,  245  books  and  papers  were 
found  in  their  lodgings,  as  well  as  253  roubles.  In  the  purse  of  one 
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of  the  women  of  the  party  was  a  writing  in  cipher.  She  tried  to 
swallow  it,  but  it  was  taken  from  her  and  laid  on  a  table.  Another 
of  the  women  then  repeated  the  attempt.  A  policeman  seized  her, 
and  was  in  his  turn  seized  by  one  of  her  companions,  who  called  on 
the  rest  to  assist.  They  attempted  to  do  so,  but  the  bystanders  took 
the  part  of  the  police,  who  eventually  got  possession  of  the  disputed 
document.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  letter  from  Moscow,  saying,  '  We 
send  you  books  and  revolvers.  Work,  shoot,  kill,  raise  revolt.' 
Another  paper  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  merely  a  letter  expressing 
sorrow  at  parting  from  a  dear  friend  ;  but  when  read  with  the  aid  of 
a  key  it  was  found  to  convey  certain  information  about  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conspirators,  how  they  had  failed  to  effect  the  release 
of  one  of  their  number,  and  so  forth.  On  further  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  the  propagandists  had  come  to  the  town  from  Moscow  towards 
the  end  of  May,  and  had  obtained  places  as  workers  in  factories. 
They  lived  in  the  same  quarters,  their  women  going  barefooted, 
wearing  the  dress  of  the  common  people,  fetching  water,  and  doing 
all  the  work  of  the  house  for  themselves.  In  the  evenings,  or  on 
holidays,  they  would  invite  some  of  their  factory  companions  to  their 
lodgings,  and  would  there  read  to  them  or  give  them  books.  Some 
of  their  papers  showed  that  there  was  a  revolutionary  agent  in  Tula 
named  Zlobine,  the  son  of  a  government  official,  who  had  been 
serving  for  some  time  in  a  gun  manufactory  as  a  locksmith.  There 
he  had  introduced  revolutionary  books  among  his  companions,  reading 
them  aloud,  explaining  them,  and  inviting  discussion.  But  the  head 
centres  at  Moscow  thought  that  he  needed  aid,  so  they  sent  several 
other  agents  to  Tula.  One  of  these,  Kovalef,  originally  worked  in  a 
sugar  factory  at  Kief.  There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of 
the  propagandists,  who  induced  him  to  go  on  their  behalf  to  Tula, 
giving  him  five  roubles  out  of  their  common  purse  to  pay  his  travelling 
expenses.  At  Tula  he  co-operated  for  a  time  with  the  other  agents  of 
the  society.  Among  these  were  the  already  mentioned  Olga  Liuba- 
tovich  and  a  young  man  who  passed  as  her  brother.  She  called  him 
so,  she  afterwards  explained,  because  '  it  would  not  have  seemed  right 
for  her  as  a  girl  to  be  keeping  house  for  a  stranger.'  But  after  a 
time  Kovalef  was  severely  reprimanded  by  a  fellow-lodger  for  saying 
that  he  belonged  to  a  society  which  renounced  the  Tsar,  and  sent 
agents  among  the  common  people  to  incite  them  to  rebellion.  So 
he  repented  of  his  co-operation,  and  betrayed  his  comrades  to  the 
police.  This  led  to  numerous  arrests,  including  that  of  a  young 
*  noble '  named  Sidoratsky,  who  had  left  the  Kief  Military  Gymna- 
sium in  the  spring,  and  had  taken  to  being  a  locksmith,  in  order  to 
be  independent  of  his  parents ;  also  that  of  an  ex-lieutenant  of  ar- 
tillery named  Petrof,  who,  finding  himself  without  any  other  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  after  suddenly  leaving  the  Petrofsky  Academy, 
bought  a  false  passport  for  three  roubles  and  went  to  work  on  a  railway. 
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The  prisoners  were  sent  away  by  rail,  and  at  the  station  a  man 
named  Gramkrelidze,  who  was  seen  making  signs  to  one  of  the  women, 
was  arrested  on  suspicion.  His  rooms,  at  the  Ukraine  Hotel  in 
Moscow  being  searched,  300  seditious  books  were  found,  together 
with  three  revolvers,  two  of  which  were  loaded.  While  the  search 
was  being  made,  a  man  and  a  woman  entered  the  room,  and  were 
arrested  by  the  police.  The  man  drew  a  revolver,  and  twice  fired 
at  the  officer  in  charge,  but  missed  both  times.  An  inspector 
immediately  grappled  with  him,  whereupon  the  woman  seized  the 
inspector  by  the  throat,  and  tried  to  choke  him  off.  But  by  the  aid 
of  the  other  policemen  the  two  strangers  were  overpowered.  The 
man  turned  out  to  be  a  Prince  Tsitsianof,  and  the  woman  the  Vera 
Liubatovich,  whose  name  has  already  occurred.  Their  arrests  led  to 
those  of  the  treasurer  of  the  society,  Stephan  Kardashef,  an  ex-official, 
in  whose  quarters  were  found  9,645  roubles,  and  a  number  of  books, 
proclamations,  and  other  revolutionary  publications.  A  little  later  a 
large  bundle  of  books  was  confiscated  at  one  of  the  Moscow  and 
Kursk  railway  stations.  It  had  been  sent  as  a  parcel  containing 
bales  of  leather.  The  officials  stole  one  of  these  supposed  bales, 
substituting  for  it  a  log  of  wood,  and  then  the  nature  of  its  contents 
came  to  light.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  also,  a  traveller 
styling  himself  Werner  was  arrested,  who  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  propaganda.  He  was  really  a  George  Zdanovich,  born 
in  the  Caucasus,  the  son  of  an  ex-captain  in  the  army.  In  his  luggage 
were  found  2,450  books,  the  MS.  of  a  '  Programme  of  Action,'  a 
number  of  revolutionary  addresses,  and  a  loaded  revolver.  Together 
with  these  leading  personages  were  also  arrested  a  number  of  persons 
of  less  importance,  belonging  to  various  classes  of  society,  a  few 
being  peasants  or  artisans.  After  more  than  a  year's  delay  the 
prisoners  were  all  tried  in  one  batch  at  St.  Petersburg.  Full  reports 
of  the  proceedings  have  been  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  (and 
from  it  transferred  to  other  Kussian  newspapers),  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  an  idea  of  how  the  conspirators  lived,  what  they 
thought,  and  at  what  they  aimed. 

The  most  interesting  by  far  of -the  conspirators  are  the  women. 
The  type  of  character  which  they  represent  is  one  which  is  very 
unfamiliar  to  us.  We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  young  girls, 
belonging  to  what  we  should  call  the  upper  middle  classes,  well 
educated,  and  by  no  means  destitute  of  culture,  can  leave  their  homes 
and  go  away,  of  their  own  free  will,  to  lead  a  hard  life  among  strange 
people  of  a  lower  class — and  all  for  an  idea.  We  can  understand  such 
a  sacrifice  being  made  in  the  cause,  let  us  say,  of  religion  or  loyalty, 
but  for  the  sake  of  irreligion  aud  disloyalty  it  appears  unaccountable. 
Yet  it  was  just  because  these  young  women  refused  to  respect  any 
existing  laws,  whether  claiming  to  be  of  divine  or  of  human  origin, 
because  they  looked  upon  Church  and  State  as  equally  obsolete 
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institutions,  and  because  they  wished  to  sweep  away  all  political  and 
social  distinctions,  and  to  leave  nothing  but  a  common  land  equally 
divided  among  the  working  classes,  that  they  gave  up  their  homes, 
and  severed  themselves  from  their  kith  and  kin,  and  went  into  the 
wilds  of  Russian  city  life  as  Nihilistic  missionaries.  They  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  changes  which  they  desired  to  bring  about ; 
they  had  everything  to  lose  if  their  efforts  should  be  detected.  And 
yet  they  worked  on,  amid  discouragement  and  discomfort,  with  never- 
ceasing  energy  and  determination.  There  must  be  something  radi- 
cally wrong  in  the  institutions  of  a  country  when  the  good  qualities 
of  its  inhabitants  become  enlisted  on  the  side  of  rebellion. 

One  of  the  girls,  it  appears  from  the  evidence,  is  the  daughter  of 
a  priest  named  Vvedensky,  who  has  five  other  children.  '  She  saw 
how  hard  it  was  for  me  to  get  on,'  he  testified, '  and  so  she  turned  her 
attention  towards  increasing  my  means.'  She  helped  to  educate  her 
two  sisters,  and  she  worked  very  hard  herself.  Seeing  that  she  had 
more  than  ordinary  capacities,  her  father  enabled  her  to  go  to  Moscow, 
where  she  was  allowed  to  attend  without  payment  the  lectures  for 
women  delivered  by  the  Professors  of  the  University.  And  there  she 
studied  so  diligently  that  her  father  may  well  have  looked  forward  to 
her  being  of  valuable  aid  to  him  in  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  up 
a  large  family  on  small  means.  The  two  sisters  Liubatovich  had  been 
sent  abroad  by  their  father,  who  held  the  official  rank  of  *  Collegiate 
Assessor,'  on  account  of  one  of  them  being  in  bad  health.  When  they 
returned  to  Russia,  they  were  arrested  on  the  frontier,  but  released 
on  bail.  '  They  were  valued,  one  at  1,000  roubles,  and  the  other  at 
2,000,'  said  their  father  in  his  evidence,  who  gave  their  ages  as 
twenty  and  twenty-one.  It  was  one  of  them,  Olga,  who  kept  house 
at  Tula  for  a  so-called  brother,  and  had  gatherings  of  workpeople  in 
his  rooms  with  a  view  to  making  converts  to  the  cause  of  revolution ; 
and  it  was  the  other  sister,  Vera,  who  tried  to  choke  off  the  police- 
inspector  from  her  companion,  Prince  Tsitsianof,  after  the  latter's 
attempt  to  shoot  the  officer  who  arrested  him.  From  her  earliest 
years,  deposed  her  father  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  Vera  was  of  so 
fierce  a  temper  that  her  mother  called  her  '  the  wolf-cub.'  The  other 
young  women  who  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  resembled  for  the 
most  part  those  above  mentioned,  as  well  in  their  social  position  as 
in  their  previous  careers.  The  three  sisters  Subbotine  were  daughters 
of  a  captain  in  the  army  ;  Elena  Medvedef  s  father  bore  the  official 
rank  of  '  Titular  Councillor ; '  Ekaterina  Anserof  was  a  priest's 
daughter.  Anna  Toporkof  came  from  an  inferior  class,  that  of  the 
artisans ;  but  she  had  been  sent,  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  sisters 
Subbotine,  to  study  at  Zurich,  whence  she  returned  to  act  as  a 
revolutionary  agent. 

Marriage  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  female  propa- 
gandists as  an  obsolete  institution,  to  which  recourse  was  to  be  had 
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only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  freedom  from  parental  rule  or 
funds  for  the  revolutionary  chest.  In  the  rooms  occupied  by  one  of 
them,  named  Batiushkof,  a  letter  was  found  in  which  the  writer  said 
that  she  could  not  receive  a  legacy  which  had  been  left  her  until  she 
got  married,  and  therefore  entreated  her  friends  Vera  and  Natasha  to 
busy  themselves  to  find  '  some  volunteer  or  other '  who  would  consent 
'  to  act  this  comedy  '  with  her.  '  In  such  a  case  the  end  fully  justifies 
the  means,'  she  stated,  after  which  she  went  on  to  say  that  if  two  of 
their  friends  were  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  '  perhaps  one  of  them  will 
consent,  unless  they  are  at  present  busied  with  more  important 
affairs.'  Two  marriages  of  this  kind  really  did  take  place  between 
members  of  the  society.  On  the  13th  of  July,  1875,  Ekaterina 
Tumanof  was  married  to  Antimos  Gramkrelidze  in  Moscow.  The 
bride  came  to  church  without  having  taken  the  trouble  to  don  a 
wedding  garment,  and  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  did  not  appear 
to  realise  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  After  the  wedding  breakfast 
the  bride  drove  away,  leaving  her  husband  to  his  own  devices,  and 
soon  afterwards  started  for  Ivanovo- Voskresensk,  there  to  carry  on 
her  proselytising.  Her  dowry  consisted  in  a  bank  bill  for  1,000 
roubles,  which  was  afterwards  found  when  the  treasury  of  the  associa- 
tion was  confiscated.  On  the  same  day  another  of  the  young  women 
was  married  at  Odessa  to  a  fellow-conspirator,  who  borrowed,  for  the 
time  being,  the  name  and  title  of  that  Prince  Tsitsianof  who  was 
just  then  acting  as  a  witness  of  Gramkrelidze's  marriage  in  Moscow. 
The  bride,  having  received  her  dowry,  went  away  immediately  to 
carry  on  the  revolutionary  campaign  in  Kief.  A  priest's  daughter, 
Ekaterina  Anserof,  having  been  educated  at  a  gymnasium  together 
with  the  sisters  Subbotine,  wanted  to  go  abroad  with  them,  but  her 
parents  would  not  consent.  Some  of  her  Nihilistic  friends  urged  her 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  nominally  marrying  one  Joselian,  in 
which  case  she  could  also  obtain  her  dowry  and  pay  it  into  the 
common  fund  ;  but  the  scheme  came  to  naught. 

What  the  men  were  like  who  were  associated  with  these  young 
women  we  have  already  seen.  They  were  chiefly  restless  spirits  who 
had  commenced  academical,  or  medical,  or  military  careers,  and  then 
turned  aside  into  the  more  exciting  field  of  revolutionary  agitation. 
Almost  all  of  them  the  sons  of  small  landed  proprietors  or  of  profes- 
sional men,  they  represented  to  some  extent  the  educated  youth  of 
Russia,  with  the  exception  of  what  we  should  call  its  aristocratic 
section.  It  is  true  that  two  princes  figured  among  their  ranks,  but 
they  belonged  to  that  Georgian  aristocracy  which  has  little  in 
common  with  the  princely  Russian  families,  and  still  less  with  the 
nobles  of  "Western  Europe.  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  mentions  in  his 
Russia  that  a  Prince  Krapotkine  is  said  to  have  lived  as  a  cabdriver 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Another  Prince  Krapotkine  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  Nihilists,  and  distinguished  himself  after  his  arrest  by  a  daring 
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escape  from  prison.     Having  become  unwell,  he  was  allowed  to  walk 
for  an  airing  every  evening  in  the  courtyard  of  the  hospital,  attended 
by  four  armed  soldiers.     At  9  P.M.  on  the  llth  of  last  July,  the 
gates  of  the  courtyard  were  opened  to  admit  some  loads  of  wood. 
Prince  Krapotkine  dropped  his  hospital  cloak,  ran  behind  the  carts 
and  through  the  gateway,  and  jumped  into  a  carriage  in  which  was 
seated  an  officer  who  had  been  seen  driving  past  the  hospital  every 
evening  at  the  same  hour.     Off  set  the  carriage,  the  guards  staring 
after  it  in  such  astonishment  that  they  forgot  to  fire,  and  Prince 
Krapotkine  vanished  into  space.     But  the  existence  of  such  princely 
agitators  as  those  who  have  been  mentioned  must  not  be  supposed  to 
point  to  the  existence  among  the  Kussian  aristocracy  of  any  wide- 
spread disaffection  to  the  government.     From  what  classes  the  pro- 
pagandists  obtained   their   proselytes  may   be   gathered   from  the 
accounts  given  by  some  of  the  inferior  prisoners.     Thus  the  peasant 
Ivan  Barinof  deposed  that  he  became  a  member  of  a  revolutionary 
circle  at  the  instigation  of  two  persons  whom  he  met  at  a  tavern. 
When,  however,  he  had  read  the  Tale  of  Four  Brothers  and  some 
other  books  of  the  same  kind,  he  wanted  to  leave  the  association, 
finding  that  its  end  was  to  annihilate  the  government  and  to  equalise 
all  classes  of  society ;  but  he  was  told  that  it  was  now  too  late,  and 
that  if  he  deserted  he  would  be  a  lost  man.     So  he  remained,  and 
received  and  circulated  other  books  of  the  same  stamp.     A  citizen  of 
Ivanovo- Voskresensk,  named  Jarkovsky,  aged  twenty,  stated  that  he 
met  the  prisoner   Agapof  at.  a  tavern,  and  was  invited  by  him  to 
drink.     After  taking  his  share  of  three  bottles  of  beer  he  drank 
vodka  until  he  became  so  drunk  that  he  had  to  be  carried  home. 
Some  days  later  he  visited  Agapof  at  home,  and  found  in  his  room 
four  women,  who  were  drinking  tea,  or  reading,  or  sewing.     The 
books  which  they  read  were  of  the  same  kind  as  some  which  he  had 
previously  received  from  a  factory  hand  named  Schreider,  who  was 
the  son  of  a  major-general,  and  which  all  recommended  rebellion. 
Several  revolutionary  publications  were  found  in  his  rooms  when  he 
was  arrested.     A  young  priest  named  Bielaevsky  deposed  that,  after 
passing  his  examinations  in  the  Petrofsky  Academy  in  1875,  he  had 
no  money  left  to  carry  him  back  to  his  home,  which  was  situated 
about   130  miles  from  Saratof.     As  he  sat  one  day  smoking,  after 
dinner,  on  a  bench  in  the  Petrofsky  Park,  where  he  spent  most  of  his 
time,  up  came  a  gentleman  who  took  a  seat  by  his  side,  began  to 
smoke,  and  fell  into  converse  with  him.     After  talking  about  the 
academy  and  the  life  led  by  the  students  there,  the  stranger  asked 
Bielaevsky  why  he  did  not  go  home,  as  he  had  finished  his  course, 
and,  being  told  that  it  was  because  he  had  no  money,  proposed  to  pay 
him  ten  roubles  if  he  would  carry  a  parcel  of  books  to  Saratof, 
whereto  he  consented.     The  witness  stated  that  he  knew  of  what 
nature  the  books  were  from  his  previous  studies.     Moreover,  his 
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intimate  friend  Polyakof,  who  died  in  hospital  in  1874,  used  to  talk 
to  him  about  such  publications  whenever  he  went  to  see  him.  The 
gendarme  Ivan  Belanof  can  scarcely  be  called  a  proselyte,  though  he 
listened  to  the  voice  of  the  conspirators.  Having  been  ill,  a  doctor 
who  was  then  in  the  prison  in  which  he  was  on  duty  was  very  kind 
to  him,  and  gave  him  good  advice  and  medicine.  Afterwards  he  was 
invited  to  a  tavern  where  he  met  the  same  doctor,  who  asked  him  to 
assist  some  of  the  imprisoned  conspirators  to  escape.  '  At  first  I 
refused,'  says  the  witness ;  '  but  the  doctor  began  to  describe  to  me 
so  pathetically  and  so  truly  all  the  burdens  of  a  soldier's  life,  and 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  common  people,  and  his  own  willing- 
ness, notwithstanding  his  recent  imprisonment,  to  serve  the  popular 
cause,  that  he  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  and  I  placed  myself 
entirely  in  his  hands.'  Proposals  were  then  made  to  him  that  he 
should  drug  the  men  on  duty  on  a  certain  night.  They  would  then 
sleep  heavily  for  about  six  hours,  during  which  time  the  prisoners 
might  make  their  escape,  and  each  of  them  would  pay  him  1,000 
roubles.  After  several  interviews  in  the  tavern,  where  he  met  four 
ladies  and  some  men,  with  whom  he  used  to  drink  tea,  and  for  whom 
he  carried  letters  to  and  fro,  he  was  induced  by  the  threats  he  heard 
and  the  blows  he  feared  to  promise  consent.  But  his  conscience 
tortured  him,  he  said,  and  he  broke  the  bottle  with  the  sleeping 
draught  in  it,  and  determined  to  give  up  the  conspirators.  Before 
he  could  do  so,  however,  he  was  arrested,  whereupon  nothing  was 
left  him  but  to  make  '  a  sincere  and  simple-hearted  confession '  of  all 
he  knew.  Other  witnesses  belonging  to  the  lower  classes  gave 
similar  evidence.  In  very  few  instances  did  peasants,  artisans, 
soldiers,  or  policemen  appear  to  have  heartily  taken  up  the  cause  of 
revolt.  Partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  bribes,  a  few  working  people 
were  induced  to  listen  to  revolutionary  arguments  and  to  circulate 
seditious  books.  But  they  seldom  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  in 
earnest  to  brave  danger  or  difficulty  with  the  unflinching  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  educated  revolutionists. 

The  evidence  given  by  one  of  the  prisoners  of  the  lower  middle 
class  is  very  characteristic  of  Eussian  ways  and  Eussian  thought. 
Paul  Trubetskoi  deposed  that  he  received  a  parcel  of  books  from  the 
village  schoolmaster  Vinogradof.  Seeing  that  they  were  { unbe- 
coming,' he  gave  them  to  his  sister,  saying,  '  Hide  these  away  some- 
where or  other.  I'm  going  to  sleep  a  bit.  Then  we'll  light  the  fire 
and  burn  them.'  But  when  he  awoke  a  visitor  came  in,  and  mean- 
while his  sister  went  out  for  a  walk.  When  the  visitor  was  gone, 
Trubetskoi  went  to  sleep  again,  and  while  he  slept  his  brother  and 
two  other  men  came  and  took  a*.^ay  most  of  the  books.  The  rest  he 
afterwards  burnt.  '  Such  books  could  have  no  attractions  for  me,' 
he  said,  explaining  that  he  had  been  for  five  years  a  dealer  in  liquor, 
and  that  he  possessed  ginshops  out  of  which  he  made  3,000  roubles 
a  year.  'If  I  didn't  give  up  those  books  to  the  police,'  he  con- 
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tinued,  '  then  that  must  have  been  God's  will.  It  was  therefore 
that  God  sent  them  to  me.  And  so  I  sat  in  prison  for  a  year  and 
a  half.' 

It  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  on  their  books  that  the 
conspirators  depended  for  success  in  spreading  their  revolutionary 
doctrines.     Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  literature  by  means  of  which 
they  hoped  to  upset  all  things  established.     The  existence  of  such 
publications  is  not  a  new  feature  in  Russian  life.    From  the  time  when 
the  Russian  army  came  back  from  France  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
the  First,  a  revolutionary  literature  has  secretly  existed  in  Russia.  The 
severe  rule  of  Nicholas,  after  he  had  crushed  the  military  revolt  brought 
about  by  the  <  Decembrists  '  in  1825,  apparently  silenced  Socialism 
within  his  realm.     But  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  a  great  influence 
was  exercised  on  Russian  thought  by  the  revolutionary  papers,  the 
Polar  Star  and  the  Bell,  which  Herzen  published  in  London,  as  well 
as  by  the  attacks  upon  the  government  which  circulated  throughout 
Russia  in  manuscript.     That  influence  was  temporarily  destroyed  by 
the  liberal  reforms  brought  about  by  Alexander  the  Second  after  the 
Crimean  war.     But  after  a  time,  when  the  government  had  become 
alarmed  by  the  Socialistic  tendencies  displayed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Sunday  School  movement,  and  by  the  proceedings  of  the  students 
which  led  to  the  closing  of  the   University  of  St.  Petersburg  in 
1861,  and  by  the  incendiary  fires  of  1862,  repressive  measures  were 
taken  which  led  to  the  renewed  influence  of  the  secret  press  which 
had  hitherto  existed,  but  with  a  very  feeble  circulation.     Karakozof 's 
attempt  upon  the  Emperor's  life  in  April  1866  naturally  alarmed 
the  authorities  still  more,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  re- 
actionary party,  who  profited  also  at  a  later  date  by  the  violence  of 
Nechaef.     That  would-be  demagogue  set  himself  up  as  a  revolu- 
tionary despot,  whose  orders  were  to  be  unreservedly  obeyed,  and 
killed  one  of  his  agents,  whose  want  of  deference  'paralysed  the 
action  of  the  committee.'     Being  tried  at  Zurich  for  this  murder, 
and    given  up  to  the    Russian  authorities,  he  has  disappeared  in 
Siberia,  and  has  left  no  following  behind.      Disappointed  by  the 
failure  of  his   plans,  and  disgusted,  it   is  said,  by   his   arrogance, 
the  Socialist   youth  of   Russia   have   changed   their   tactics.      The 
common  people  require  to  be  educated  up  to  insurrection,  they  say. 
And  so  they  go  among  them  in  disguise,  trying  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence, and   attempting  to  shake  their  loyalty  and  their  faith — 
which  ends  they  hope  to  achieve  by  distributing  'tracts.'     With 
how  little  success  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  we  have  just  been 
discussing  has  shown. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  c  tracts  '  themselves.  Here  are  a  number 
of  them — little  books,  for  the  most  part,  of  thirty  or  forty  pages 
each,  in  green  or  red  wrappers,  all  professing  to  be  published  with 
the  consent  of  the  censorship,  some  of  them  sewed  up  in  covers, 
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and  displaying  title-pages,  which  really  belong  to  quite  innoxious 
publications  in  popular  request.  The  book  most  often  mentioned  in 
the  recent  trial  is  the  Tale  of  Four  Brothers.  It  will  serve  as  a 
good  specimen  of  its  kind.  There  were  once  four  brothers,  it  begins, 
who  lived  in  a  great  forest,  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  other  folk. 
But  at  last  one  day  they  chased  a  bear  to  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
from  which  they  got  their  first  view  of  the  outer  world,  saw  villages 
and  homesteads,  and  men  tilling  the  soil.  So  they  determined  to 
explore  the  new  land  which  lay  before  them,  and  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ways  of  civilised  men.  The  first  man  they  met 
strongly  recommended,  them  to  go  back  to  their  forest  home,  but 
they  paid  no  attention  to  him.  The  next  passer-by  was  a  pilgrim, 
who  sang,  as  he  went,  a  doleful  song,  the  burden  of  which  was — 

I  roamed  all  over  Russia ;  groans  the  moujik  and  moans  ; 
From  hunger  he  moans,  from  hunger  ; 
From  cold  he  groans,  from  cold. 

Hearing  this,  the  brothers  took  counsel  together,  and  resolved  to 
separate  for  a  time  and  travel  in  different  directions,  and  then  to 
come  together  again  and  compare  their  accounts,  so  as  to  find  out 
where  men  live  most  comfortably.  One  of  them,  Ivan,  went  north- 
wards. Coming  to  a  village  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  peasants 
hard  at  work  beneath  a  blazing  sun,  while  a  landed  proprietor  was 
looking  lazily  on.  Venturing  on  an  expostulation,  all  that  he  gained 
was  a  flogging,  whereby  '  he  at  length  understood  that  laws  mean 
this,  that  the  rich  man  may  bully  the  poor,  and  the  poor  man  must 
put  up  with  everything  and  always  hold  his  peace,  and  grovel, 
moreover,  at  the  other's  feet.'  A  little  later  he  was  told  by  an  old 
man,  with  whom  he  drank,  all  about  the  peasants :  how  they  were 
serfs  until  they  were  freed  by  the  Tsar,  and  how  arbiters  were  ap- 
pointed from  among  the  gentry,  who  gave  only  bad  land  to  the 
peasants,  and  called  in  soldiers  to  shoot  them  if  they  complained. 
Musing  on  all  this,  Ivan  went  farther.  'Many  villages  and  towns 
did  he  visit;  everywhere  was  life  bitter  to  the  peasant  and  the 
workman.'  At  last  he  witnessed  a  case  of  such  oppression  on  the 
part  of  a  village  elder  that  the  peasants  mutinied.  The  police  came 
and  seized  Ivan  as  a  ringleader,  and -he  was  sent  to  Siberia.  Mean- 
time the  second  brother,  Stepan,  had  gone  south.  There  one  day  he 
found  an  official  arbiter  attempting  to  force  some  villagers  to  accept 
the  worthless  land  he  wished  to  allot  to  them  as  their  share.  As  they 
refused  to  agree,  the  arbiter  called  in  soldiers,  who  attacked  the 
people.  In  the  fight  which  ensued  a  young  soldier  killed  his  father. 
Horror-struck  at  the  sight  of  tl^e  old  man's  blood,  the  soldier  turned 
and  slew  the  arbiter  whose  orders  had  brought  about  the  parricidal 
deed.  The  other  soldiers  were  then  beaten  off  by  the  villagers, 
whom  Stepan  proceeded  to  harangue,  saying  that  the  soldiers  ought 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  people,  and  all  Eussia  ought  to  rise 
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in  simultaneous  rebellion,  and  not  go  trusting  to  the  Tsar.  '  It  seems 
to  me  a  shame  that  so  many  millions  of  men  should  be  able  to  do 
nothing  for  themselves,  but  should  go  on  trusting  in  someone  else.' 
But  the  peasants  merely  replied :  '  We'll  hand  you  over  to  the 
authorities  for  such  speeches.'  And  at  last  they  did  so,  and  Stepan 
was  sent  to  Siberia  as  a  rebel.  The  third  brother,  Demian,  had 
visited  the  cities  of  Eastern  Kussia,  and  there  worked  hard.  But, 
however  much  he  toiled,  he  never  could  do  more  than  barely  support 
existence.  Money  he  could  by  no  means  acquire,  for  the  employers 
of  labour  kept  it  all  for  themselves.  One  day  he  was  present  when 
some  villagers  refused  to  pay  their  taxes,  saying  they  were  too  poor 
to  do  so.  A  priest  was  sent  for  who  urged  them  to  obey  the  autho- 
rities, whereupon  Demian  argued  the  point  with  him ;  and  the 
result  was  that  he  also  was  sent  to  Siberia.  Thither  also,  about  the 
same  time,  was  the  fourth  brother  sent.  He  had  been  so  delighted 
by  the  sight  of  a  monastery,  with  its  white  walls,  and  green  roofs, 
and  gilded  domes,  rising  amid  trees  on  a  cliff  above  a  river,  and  so 
struck  by  the  interior  of  its  church  in  which  pilgrims  knelt,  and 
monks  sang,  and  tapers  burnt,  and  incense  smoked,  that  he  asked 
leave  to  live  in  it  as  a  servant,  thinking  it  a  kind  of  sacred  Paradise. 
But,  to  his  horror,  he  found  that  the  monks  were  dissolute  hypocrites, 
and  the  abbot  an  impostor  who  used  mechanical  means  to  draw  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  a  '  miraculous  picture '  and  money  from  the  pockets 
of  the  faithful.  For  attempting  to  reveal  this  and  similar  frauds, 
Luke  was  seized  by  the  people,  and  sent,  like  his  three  brothers,  to 
Siberia.  On  the  road  leading  '  from  dear  mother  Kussia  to  step- 
mother Siberia,'  the  four  brothers  met  again.  Comparing  their 
experiences,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nowhere  was  there  to 
be  found  a  place  in  which  the  poor  live  happily.  But  the  time  would 
come,  they  all  agreed,  when  the  people  would  rise  in  revolt,  and  their 
oppressors  would  be  overthrown,  and  the  poor  man  would  be  able  to. 
live  at  his  ease.  Thereupon  they  all  four  made  good  their  escape. 

And  from  that  time  forth  (thus  ends  the  story)  they  have  been  traversing 
Russia,  ever  rousing  the  peasants,  inviting  them  to  the  bloody  feast.  They 
wander  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  Nobody  knows  them,  no  eye  sees  them, 
but  all  can  hear  their  loud-sounding  voice.  And  at  the  sound  of  that  voice  the 
peasant  takes  courage,  lifts  up  his  downcast  liead,  feels  his  blood  spring  like  a 
fountain  within  him,  and  is  ready  to  stand  up  for  his  liberty,  for  his  land,  and  for 
his  freedom  from  taxes.  And  when  they  have  enlightened  all  the  peasantry, 
mother  Russia  will  resound  with  a  mighty  music,  and  will  roll  like  the  blue  sea, 
and  with  mighty  billows  will  she  drown  all  her  evil  foes. 

This  story  may  be  taken  as  the  best  specimen  of  the  literature 
by  means  of  which  the  Eussian  Socialists  hope  to  prepare  the  nation 
for  insurrection.  Some  of  the  other  books  may  also  be  mentioned, 
but  more  briefly.  That  on  which,  next  to  the  Four  Brothers,  the 
conspirators  seem  to  have  laid  most  stress,  is  the  Khitraya  MekhaniJca, 
or  '  Cunning  System,'  intended  to  instruct  the  common  people  in  the 
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principles  of  political  economy,  to  let  them  know  whence  the  incomes 
of  the  peasantry  are  derived,  and  how  they  are  spent.  The  Moujik 
works  incessantly,  it  states,  endures  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  frosts 
of  winter,  and  gathers  together  a  few  roubles,  most  of  which  are  swept 
away  by  the  tax-gatherer,  for  from  the  hard-earned  gains  of  the  poor 
are  formed  the  riches  of  the  State.  Out  of  those  riches  go  nine 
millions  of  roubles  to  the  Tsar,  and  170  millions  to  the  army  and 
navy,  and  all  that  is  allotted  to  the  share  of  the  working  classes,  who 
really  supply  the  money,  is  the  sum  of  760,000  roubles  for  national 
schools.  The  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the  principal 
speaker  being  a  workman  in  a  factory  named  Stepan,  a  man  of  great 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  who  concludes  by  saying  that  when  -the 
people  are  roused  into  action  the  Tsar,  and  the  nobles,  and  the 
officials,  and  the  merchants  will  join  in  opposing  their  just  demands, 
and  will  spend  every  rouble  they  have  in  the  fight.  And  perhaps 
they  will  succeed  once  or  twice,  but  eventually  they  must  give  in, 
for  nothing  can  long  oppose  the  force  of  a  united  people.  No  mercy 
must  they  then  expect. 

And  when  we  get  the  upper  hand  (are  his  last  words),  then  will  we  rid  mother 
Russia  of  all  her  oppressors.  Then  shall  we  be  at  liberty  to  set  up  our  peasant- 
brotherhood,  in  which  there  shall  be  neither  mine  nor  thine,  neither  gains  nor 
oppressions,  but  there  will  be  labour  for  the  common  weal,  and  among  all  men 
brotherly  aid.  No  '  cunning  system '  shall  we  set  up.  That  is  not  the  sort  of 
thing  for  us  peasants.  And  of  what  use  could  it  be  to  us  ?  But  Wrong  must  be 
utterly  rooted  out,  and  Right  must  be  set  on  foundations  that  will  last  for  ever. 

The  Story  of  a,  Copeck,  like  the  Four  Brothers,  is  written  in  the 
semi-poetic  style  of  the  skazki  or  Russian  popular  tales.  According 
to  it,  Russia  was  a  pleasant  country  to  live  in  when  there  were  only 
peasants  in  it.  But  as  there  was  consequently  no  sin  there,  the  devil 
neither  slept  nor  broke  his  fast  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  invented  priests.  Two  similar  periods  of  abstinence  sub- 
sequently qualified  him  for  the  invention  of  landed  proprietors  and 
traders.  All  of  them  were  well  received  by  the  peasants,  whom  they 
soon  got  into  their  hands.  One  day  a  peasant  asked  mother  Earth 
where  he  could  find  a  copeck.  The  answer  was  '  Dig.'  So  he  dug 
and  dug,  and  at  last  he  found  the  coin.  This  he  gave  to  a  priest  in 
exchange  for  a  crumb  of  bread,  and  the  priest  gave  it  to  the  sacristan, 
telling  him  to  get  therewith  a  pig.  And  the  sacristan  took  it  to  a 
tradesman,  and  demanded  in  return  for  it  a  pig  and  a  honeycomb. 
And  the  tradesman  took  it  to  the  peasant,  and  told  him  to  produce  a 
pig,  and  a  honeycomb,  and  a  wolfskin.  The  peasant  handed  over 
the  pig,  and  went  into  the  forest,  where  he  found  wild  honey  and 
slew  a  bear.  The  bearskin  he  took  with  the  honey  to  the  trades- 
man, who  gave  him  the  copeck,  but  insisted  on  his  leaving  part  of 
his  apparel  behind,  as  he  had  brought  the  wrong  kind  of  fur.  The 
copeck  he  straightway  carried  to  his  landlord's  house,  as  money  due 
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to  him.  After  this  he  met  with  a  series  of  accidents,  resulting  in 
the  return  of  the  copeck  into  his  hands.  Thereupon  he  determined 
never  to  part  with  it  again.  And  he  kept  his  resolution,  although 
first  the  police,  and  then  soldiers,  were  sent  to  take  it  from  him. 
And  one  night,  as  he  slept,  the  copeck  came  to  him  and  led  him  to  a 
sage,  who  ordered  a  bird  to  carry  him  away  to  a  far-off  land.  There 
he  saw  the  harvest  being  gathered  by  joyous  bands  of  peasants, 
working  together  like  so  many  brothers.  There  he  was  told  there 
were  no  authorities,  no  traders,  no  landlords,  no  priests.  Therefore 
fraud,  and  oppression,  and  sorrow  were  unknown,  and  all  men  lived  in 
peace  and  unity.  And  when  he  awoke  he  went  forth  into  the  world 
to  act  as  the  apostle  of  such  ideas  as  were  realised  in  that  happy 
dreamland.  And  as  he  traversed  hamlets  and  villages  he  never  ceased 
crying : 

Awake,  awake,  O  ye  orthodox.  Let  us  go  forth  into  all  quarters  of  the  great 
Russian  land,  and  tell  the  people  that  the  hour  has  come  for  us  to  rise  up  against 
our  foes.  Let  everyone  to  whom  my  voice  comes  swear  in  his  heart  to  preach 
all  that  is  true  to  his  brethren,  even  as  the  apostles  preached.  Let  each  one 
swear  he  will  endure  torture  and  death  for  his  brethren,  as  the  apostles  did.  Then 
shall  mother  Russia  rise  up  like  one  man,  and  no  hostile  power  will  be  able  to 
stand  against  us.  And  then  will  be  fulfilled  on  earth  the  kingdom  of  God — the 
kingdom  of  truth  and  love,  wherein  t  here  shall  be  neither  sorrow  nor  sickness, 
neither  troubles  nor  tears. 

The  Khrabry  Vo'in,  or  '  Valiant  Warrior,'  is  a  kind  of  declama- 
tion, a  fervent  appeal  to  the  people  to  look  after  their  own  affairs, 
and  to  deprive  their  rulers  of  all  power  to  hurt. 

Then  will  there  be  holiday-making  at  our  doors  also,  and  for  us  too  will  rise 
the  dear  red  sun,  and  we  shall  all  of  us  be  rich  and  happy.  Only  yield  not  to  sloth. 
Take  care  that  the  1  and  falls  not  again  into  evil  hands,  but  that  we  may  all  together, 
like  brothers,  make  use  of  all  fields  and  woods  and  pastures.  Then  shall  we,  dear 
friends,  live  kindly,  peaceful,  joyous  lives.  And  there  will  be  among  us  no 
murderers  or  oppressors.  For  each  man  will  possess  what  is  his  own.  There  will 
then  be  no  cause  either  to  steal  or  kill.  Soon,  my  brothers,  will  that  good  time 
come.  On  all  sides  arises  the  peasant  strength.  Mother  Russia  heaves  with  a 
roar  like  that  of  a  great  sea.  And  when  she  has  arisen,  there  will  be  no  opposing, 
no  restraining  her. 

Under  the  title  of  Good  Friday  Sermon  of  the  Holy  Tikhon 
Zddonsky,  Bishop  of  Voroneje,  purporting  to  have  been  '  printed  in 
the  typography  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy '  at  Kief  in  1875,  is 
masked  a  virulent  attack  upon  the  clergy.  After  Christianity  be- 
came a  State  religion,  it  begins,  the  power  of  the  priests  waxed  great. 
In  Western  Europe  a  revolt  against  it  took  place,  and  the  Papal  power 
was  restrained,  some  few  centuries  ago.  Somewhat  later  came  the 
revolt  of  the  *  Schismatics '  against  the  Russian  clergy.  They  were 
not  altogether  victorious,  but  they  succeeded  so  far  as  to  shake  the 
faith  of  the  Eussian  people  in  the  priests.  '  The  present  faith  is  to 
the  past  what  a  half-rotten  beam  is  to  a  vigorous,  deep-rooted  oak.' 
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Since  the  time  of  the  French  Eevolutiou  many  peoples  have  gained 
their  political  freedom,  but  the  poor  are  everywhere  in  slavery  to  the 
rich.  Against  the  rich  they  struggled  with  little  success  till  about 
twelve  years  ago,  when  a  small  group  of  poor  and  unlearned  working- 
men  arose,  desirous  of  calling  together  the  scattered  forces  of  Eight, 
and  leading  them  to  their  last  conflict  with  Wrong.  And  now  from 
that  nucleus  has  grown  '  the  greatest  force  in  the  world,'  one  that 
will  in  time  free  Eussia  from  poverty  by  dividing  its  soil  in  equal 
shares  among  its  inhabitants. 

O  Russian  people  (cries  the  supposed  preacher),  think  of  what  awaits  thee  in 
the  future,  think  of  the  riches,  of  the  happiness  which  thou  mayst  enjoy,  and 
remember  what  thou  hast  now.  Remember  thy  useless  labour,  the  need,,  the 
hunger,  the  cold  thou  endurest.  Remember  how  thou  hadst  to  sell  thy  last  beast, 
when  thy  children  had  nothing  to  eat,  because  thou  hadst  no  money  wherewith  to 
pay  tax-arrears.  Remember  how  in  the  years  of  drought  the  taxes  were  cruelly 
forced  from  thee  ;  remember  how  thou  wast  forced  to  send  thy  last  son  into  the 
army.  Remember  all  this,  and  know  it  was  no  t  thus  written  down  to  thee  at  thy 
birth,  such  was  not  thy  destiny.  And  bear  in  mind  that  all  might  be  different, 
that  thou  mightest  live  in  plenty,  happiness,  and  liberty ;  that  not  fate,  but  the  rich 
alone,  are  the  cause  of  all  thy  woes. 

The  reader  of  the  book  is  then  exhorted  to  go  forth  and  talk  down 
lies. 

More  than  one  heart  will  be  fired  by  thy  words,  more  than  one  warrior  will 
arise  on  thy  track.  And  see !  quicker  and  quicker  will  gather  mighty  forces. 
Louder  and  louder  will  resound  their  terrible  voices.  Soon  will  they  be  heard  by 
the  Russian  people.  Soon  will  it  awake  from  its  sleep  of  centuries.  And  then 
woe  betide  its  oppressors  ! 

There  are  many  more  of  these  books  before  us,  but  we  must  pass 
lightly  over  them.     One  of  them,  Parova  Mashina,  or  '  The  Steam 
Engine,'  is  written  in  Little  Eussian.     Two  of  them  profess  to  be 
accounts  of  The  First  Ages  of  Christianity,  and  The  Troublous  Time 
in  Russia,  having  taken  refuge  within  wrappers  really  belonging  to 
pamphlets  published  by  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge among  the  people.     The  present  state  of  the  peasants  forms 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  number,  a  pamphlet 
styled  From  Fire  into  Flame ;  or,  See,  Babushka,  here  is  St.  George's 
Day  ! '     According  to  it,  the  peasants  have  been  given  their  freedom, 
it  is  true,  but  they  are  none  the  better   for  that.     Only  one-fifth'  of 
the  soil  has  passed  into  their  hands.     The  gentry  have  kept  the 
other  four-fifths  for  themselves,  so  that,  while  each  peasant  holds  only 
3  desiatines,  the  shares  of  their  former  masters  average  673  apiece. 
And  there  are  even  worse  evils  than  this  to  complain  of.     '  The 
former  system  was  like  a  wolf,  falling  upon  a  man  in  a  thick  wood. 
The  present  one  is  like  a  swamp  full  of  lee  ches,'  which  suck  his  life's 
blood.     The  yoke  of  the  capitalist  is  heavier  now  than  in  former 
days  was  that  of  the  serf-holder.    If  the  Eu  ssian  people  does  not  take 
care,  it  will  soon  be  as  badly  off  as  the  people  of  England,  a  land 
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which  during  the  last  sixty  years  has  become  one  great  prison,  only 
that  men  work  harder  therein  than  in  any  gaol.  Indeed,  'in  London, 
the  richest  city  in  the  world,  during  the  last  ten  years  3,292  labourers 
have  died  of  starvation.'  Moreover,  in  England  there  are  whole 
districts  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  race  is  altogether  degenerating.  An 
average  Russian  family  of  five  persons,  the  writer  calculates,  may 
obtain  from  their  land  each  year  about  110  cwt.  of  corn,  which  he 
values  at  180  roubles.  This  leaves  the  family  about  half  a  rouble, 
or  eighteen  pence,  a  day  to  live  upon,  supposing  that  they  make 
enough  by  their  winter  handiwork  to  pay  all  dues  and  taxes,  reckoned 
at  150  roubles.  But  if  the  lands  were  properly  divided,  the  peasants 
would  be  at  least  ten  times  as  rich  as  they  are  now.  In  order  to 
bring  this  about  they  must  rebel. 

In  rebellion  lies  the  sole  chance  of  saving  the  people  from  the  poverty,  hunger, 
and  cold  which  it  endures,  and  from  the  final  destruction  which  awaits  it  in  the 
future — rebellion  against  landholders,  against  labour  employers,  against  the  Tsar, 
and  against  every  authority  which  undertakes  to  defend  the  spoilers  of  the  people. 

Another  story  is  mainly  devoted  to  England,  the  hero  being  a 
peasant  who  is  carried  thither  through  the  air  by  Mudritsa,  the 
daughter  of  Naum,  to  whom  he  is  introduced  by  a  damsel  named 
Liubusha.  Arriving  by  night  in  London,  he  sleeps  under  an  arch- 
way, and  next  day  is  taken  to  the  docks,  where  he  works  along  with 
a  number  of  companions,  *  all  from  the  hospital  of  poverty,  all  suffer- 
ing from  hunger.'  Later  on,  after  being  splashed  with  mud  by 
the  wheels  of  a  rich  man's  carriage,  he  is  shown  whole  rows  of  shops 
bursting  with  riches,  and  then  is  taken  to  a  damp  cellar,  where  on 
foul  straw  sleep  children,  '  all  pale  and  miserable,'  some  of  whom  have 
to  work  '  fifteen  or  even  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.' 
Afterwards  he  is  shown  a  village  in  which  other  children  of  similar 
appearance  are  engaged  upon  straw-plait.  One  of  them  falls  asleep 
from  exhaustion,  and  is  awakened  by  the  cut  of  a  whip.  Still  worse 
is  the  case  of  the  workers  in  a  match  manufactory,  to  which  he  is  next 
introduced.  After  this  he  rejoices  at  the  noble  sentiments  he  hears 
expressed  at  a  revolutionary  meeting  he  attends.  With  pleasure- does 
he  learn  that 

there  draws  nigh  the  terrible  deadly  contest  between  the  working  people  and  their 
oppressors.  Already  over  all  the  land  are  spread  our  friends  and  comrades ;  already 
do  they  everywhere  secretly  sharpen  knives  and  prepare  matches.  .  .  .  Like  a 
torrent  will  blood  flow,  like  a  burning  sea  will  glow  fires.  But,  as  rusty  iron  is 
purified  in  the  furnace,  so  will  the  world  also  be  renewed  wh?n  that  struggle  ia 
over. 

The  writer  eventually  explains  that  the  Liubusha  of  the  story  is 
*  the  brotherly  love  innate  in  every  human  heart.'  And  Naum,  the 
father  of  Mudritsa,  is  'the  intelligence  of  the  human  race.'  And  his 
children  are  books.  And  Mudritsa,  the  particular  book-child  which 
carried  the  hero  to  England,  is  Karl  Marx's  Capital. 
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Besides  such  small  books  as  those  we  have  been  quoting,  three 
Socialist  journals  circulated  in  Eussia — the  Vpered,  or  '  Forwards,* 
published  in  London,  and  the  Nabat,  or  '  Tocsin,'  and  Rabotnik,  or 
*  Workman,'  published  at  Geneva.  Of  these  the  Nabat  only  is  at 
present  issued.  The  published  volumes  of  the  Vpered  are  before  us, 
but  all  we  can  now  do  is  to  mention,  by  way  of  variety,  two  or  three 
of  the  pieces  of  poetry  which  occur  in  it,  and  which  may  serve  as 
specimens  of  the  poems  circulated  by  the  Russian  propagandists. 

One  of  these,  the  '  Apostle,'  exclaims  : 

When  with  iron  hand  the  yoke  of  power  everywhere  stifles  us,  when  imbecile 
arbitrary  power  crushes  a  worn-out  people,  when  fear  prevents  anyone  throughout 
the  land  from  daring  to  open  his  mouth,  when  the  best  forces  of  nations  grow 
numb  in  heavy  lethargy,  then  do  thou,  amid  the  sufferings  of  the  fettered  working 
people,  go  through  towns  and  villages,  and  cry  '  All  hail,  O  Freedom  ! ' 

Another  poem  describes  the  building  of  '  A  New  Prison,' 
whereof  the  Tsar  has  himself  laid  the  first  stone,  after  assisting  at 
a  Te  Deum  and  praying  to  (rod  on  his  knees.  After  hearing  the 
remarks  upon  it  of  the  poet,  a  mason  cries  : 

No  empty  words  hast  thou  spoken,  O  brother.  Long  have  I  awaited  them. 
Terribly  have  the  people  already  suffered.  Surely  the  hour  of  vengeance  draweth 
nigh.  Let  it  strike.  We  will  go  forth  together,  to  gain  holy  right  with  the  axe. 

A  third  poem  is  addressed  '  To  Chernyshef,  tormented  to  death  in 
prison,  the  champion  of  the  people's  cause.'  He  was  a  young  distri- 
butor of  seditious  books  in  the  government  of  Samara,  who  died  soon 
after  leaving  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  confined  for  two  years 
at  St.  Petersburg,  where  his  funeral  was  made  the  pretext  for  a  poli- 
tical demonstration  last  year.  '  Worn  out  by  cruel  imprisonment,' 
it  begins,  '  thou  hast  won  a  glorious  death.  In  fight  for  the  people's 
rights  hast  thou  laid  down  thy  brave  life.'  His  friends,  it  continues, 
bore  him  to  the  grave,  and  closed  his  falcon-like  eyes.  '  Sorrow 
pressed  not  down  our  souls,  nor  did  tears  glisten  in  our  eyes,  when  we, 
bidding  thee  farewell,  flung  dust  upon  thy  coffin.  No — but  hate 
almost  stifled  us.  We  were  eager  to  fight  with  the  foe.  And  to 
avenge  thee  pitilessly  we  swore  above  thy  remains.'  Of  a  fourth  piece 
of  verse,  a  song  with  the  burden — 

Arise,  stand  up,  O  working  people ! 
Hungering  brother,  rise  against  thy  foes  ! 
Spread  abroad,  0  cry  of  national  vengeance : 

'  Forwards  ! ' — 

a  single  stanza  will  convey  a  sufficient  idea : — 

The  Vampire-Tsar  sucks  thy  veins : 

The  Vampire- Tsar  drains  the  people's  blood. 

He  requires  soldiers  for  the  army ; 

Send  him  thither  then  your  sons. 

Feasts  and  palaces  by  him  are  needed, 

Give  him  then  thy  blood  ! 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  poetic  effusions  is  the 
following  '  Poem  by  a  Working  Man,'  which  appeared  in  the  Vpered 
last  May  : — 

It  is  not  the  grass  that  is  sighing  in  the  steppe,  nor  the  wind  moaning  in  the 
oakwood.  A  bold  and  mighty  cry  makes  itself  heard.  It  summons  us  to  war 
with  the  foe.  It  is  not  falcons  that  are  flying,  scenting  corpses  nigh  at  hand.  It 
is  the  working  folk  rising  in  arms,  to  avenge  their  sires  and  grandsires.  .  .  ... 

Let  us  go  forth,  then,  brothers  in  friendship,  to  quaff  together  the  cup  of 
Fraternity,  and  above  fallen  monarchism  to  unfurl  the  standard  of  Equality. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  reality  the  Russian  working  people 
refused  to  listen  to  the  revolutionary  appeals  made  to  them,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse.  The  enthusiasts  who  were  lately  tried  at  St.  Peters- 
burg appear  to  have  failed  utterly  in  their  propaganda.  Books  are 
about  the  weakest  weapons  to  which  they  could  have  recourse  in 
dealing  with  so  illiterate  a  people  as  the  Russian.  The  workmen  and 
artisans  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact  seem  to  have 
taken  but  little  interest  in  their  plans  and  views,  and  in  many  cases 
handed  them  over  to  the  police.  On  the  ^£th  of  last  March,  sentence 
was  pronounced  on  the  prisoners.  The  greater  part  of  them  were 
condemned  to  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  in  fortresses  or  factories ; 
Prince  Tsitsianof,  for  instance,  for  ten  years,  Sophie  Bardine  and  Olga 
Liubatovich  for  nine,  Zdanovich  for  six  years  and  eight  months,  Vera 
Liubatovich  for  six  years,  Djabadari,  Gamkrelidze,  Kardashef,  Lydia 
Figner,  Alexandra  Khorjevsky,  and  others  for  five.  Criminal  as  was 
their  conduct,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  pity  for  enthusiasts  who  gave 
themselves  up  for  an  idea  to  an  almost  certain  fate.  With  one  fact 
they  may  perhaps  solace  themselves.  The  severity  of  the  sentences 
passed  upon  them  will  in  many  eyes  invest  them  with  the  dignity  of 
martyrdom.1 

Those  who  may  wish  to  know  more  about  the  ideas  which  are 
turning  so  many  young  heads  in  Russia  cannot  do  better  than  read 
M.  TourguenefFs  last  novel.  It  appeared  in  Russian  under  the  title 
of  Nov*  in  the  January  and  February  numbers  of  the  St.  Petersburg 

1  It  is  said  that  this  severity  would  be  mitigated  if  the  prisoners  would  appeal 
to  the  Emperor  for  mercy ;  but  they  refuse  to  do  so,  saying  that  the  imprisonment 
they  have  already  undergone  has  so  shattered  their  health  that  they  cannot  live  to 
suffer  long.  Among  those  condemned  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude  is  a  peasant,  Peter 
Aleksyef ,  who  defended  his  conduct  in  a  remarkable  speech,  which  has  been  clandes- 
tinely printed  and  widely  circulated  in  Eussia.  There  were  in  all  about  a  dozen 
members  of  the  working-classes  among  the  prisoners,  that  is  about  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  number.  The  severity  of  the  punishments  may  be  contrasted  with  the  light- 
ness of  those  to  which  an  Austrian  court  has  recently  condemned  similar  culprits. 
Four  Russian  Socialists  were  tried  at  Lemberg  in  March  for  circulating  seditious 
books :  three  of  them  were  found  guilty,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned,  one 
for  eight  days,  two  for  a  month,  and  then-  to  be  sent  out  of  Austria.  Another  trial 
of  a  large  batch  of  Socialists  is  impending  in  Russia,  where  it  is  said  that  about 
five  hundred  agents  are  now  employed  in  circulating  the  revolutionary  trash  described 
above. 
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Vyestnik  Evropy,  one  of  the  best  periodicals  of  which  any  country 
can  boast.  It  has  been  translated  into  German  under  the  title  of 
Neuland,  and  into  French  (originally  in  £he  Temps)  under  that  of 
Torres  Vierges.  We  have  not  here  the  space  in  which  to  do  it 
justice,  but  we  can  recommend  it  heartily,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  valuable  nature  of  the  pictures  it  draws  of  Socialist  life  in  Russia 
at  the  present  day,  but  also  for  the  artistic  skill  with  which  its 
scenes  and  its  characters  are  brought  vividly  before  our  eyes.  Its 
moral  tone  also  is  noble  throughout,  and  it  may  be  of  great  service 
to  the  Russian  youth  of  the  period,  as  showing  them  how  little  trust 
they  can  place  upon  many  of  their  pretended  friends  and  fellow- 
workers,  and  how  little  sympathy  they  are  likely  to  elicit  among  the 
common  people  for  whom  they  are  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice. 
The  principal  figure,  portrayed  by  M.  Tourgueneff  with  a  very 
sympathetic  hand,  is  that  of  the  young  student  and  tutor  Nejdanof, 
a  conspirator  who  ought  never  to  have  meddled  with  conspiracy,  so 
weak  of  will  is  he,  so  uncertain  of  himself,  of  a  mind  so  poetic,  of 
tastes  so  aristocratically  fastidious,  of  a  temperament  so  nervous  and 
impulsive.  In  the  house  to  which  he  goes  as  a  private  tutor  he 
meets  the  heroine  of  the  story,  Marianna,  a  girl  who,  in  her  unwise 
love  for  the  people  and  her  reckless  readiness  to  sacrifice  herself  in 
their  cause,  rivals  the  Sophie  Bardine  or  the  Olga  and  Vera  Liubato- 
vich  of  the  trial.  But  in  her  case  M.  Tourgueneff  has  allowed 
himself  a  little  idealisation,  has  kept  in  the  background  and  lightly 
touched  upon  the  contempt  for  marriage  and  religion  which  cha- 
racterises the  class  of  Russian  young  women  to  which  she  belongs, 
while  he  has  exalted  into  a  truly  noble  sentiment  the  mixed  feelings 
they  entertain  of  indignation  against  wrong  and  riches,  of  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  poor  and  plebeian.  She  leaves  her  home  and  joins 
Nejdanof  in  his  campaign  against  all  things  established.  But  he 
.soon  finds  he  has  never  been  thoroughly  in  earnest,  that  his  convic- 
tions are  as  unsettled  as  his  actions  are  fitful  and  inconsistent,  and  • 
he  ends  by  sending  himself  out  of  a  world  in  which  he  feels  that  he 
has  no  fitting  place.  Before  he  does  so,  however,  he  makes  a  few 
attempts  to  pervert  the  common  people,  whose  costume  he  and 
Marianna  have  assumed,  but  with  the  least  possible  success.  With 
wonderful  force  the  author  brings  before  our  eyes  the  scene  in  which 
Nejdanof  enters  a  village  ginshop  and  harangues  the  peasants  on 
their  wrongs.  But  they  heed  not  his  words,  only  crowd  around  him 
and  insist  on  his  drinking  glass  after  glass  of  fiery  spirit,  till  at  last 
he  falls  senseless,  and  is  ransomed  for  half  a  rouble  by  the  trusty 
driver  who  awaits  him  outside.  Very  forcibly  also  is  painted,  by  a 
few  touches,  the  scene  in  which  Markelof,  the  sour  but  strong-willed 
fanatic  of  the  revolutionary  group,  is  suddenly  taken  prisoner  and 
handed  over  to  the  police  by  the  peasants  whom  he  thought  he  was 
leading  into  insurrection,  for  whose  welfare  he  was  ready  to  give  up 
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everything.  The  three  characters  we  have  mentioned  stand  out  dis- 
tinctly from  the  rest.  The  practical  man  of  business,  Solomine,  the 
single  member  of  the  party  who  seems  to  have  his  wits  about  him, 
leaves  no  very  distinct  impression  upon  the  mind.  So  sensible  a 
man  as  he  is  represented  to  be  would  scarcely  have  risked  his  liberty 
by  conspiring  with  such  a  sentimentalist  as  Nejdanof,  such  a  fanatic 
as  Markelof.  He  seems  to  be  intended  to  serve  as  a  type  of  the 
Socialists  who  do  not  wish  to  hurry  the  march  of  events,  who  think 
that  the  common  people  are  not  yet  ripe  for  rebellion,  must  be  pre- 
pared for  it  by  a  slow  but  sure  education.  Markelof,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  conspirator  of  the  school  of  which  the  late  Bakounin  was 
the  leader,  of  which  the  Geneva  Nabat  is  the  literary  organ — the 
school  which  teaches  that  in  rebellion  lies  the  only  chance  of  the 
oppressed  people ;  that  outbreaks,  even  though  utterly  futile  at  the 
moment,  will  tell  in  the  long  run ;  and  that  the  blood  of  political 
martyrs  is  the  most  fruitful  seed  of  revolution.  The  ignoble  types 
among  the  revolutionists  are  sketched  rapidly  and  with  admirable 
skill — such  as  the  rich  tradesman  Golushkine,  who  brags  so  much 
until  the  police  interfere,  and  then  so  utterly  collapses,  grovelling  at 
the  feet  of  the  authorities  in  a  passion  of  '  sincere  repentance  ; '  or  the 
fussy  and  foolish  Pakline,  who  betrays  his  friends  without  meaning  it, 
and  whose  chatter  is  so  eminently  Russian  in  its  vague  volubility 
No  less  admirably  are  described  the  types  of  official  life  with  which  the' 
revolutionists  are  contrasted,  the  rude  and  reactionary  Kallomeitsof 
and  the  polite  and  plausible  Sipyagine.  But  there  is  the  less  need  to 
dwell  longer  on  the  work  at  present,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  announced 
that  it  will  soon  be  available  for  English  readers  in  the  form  of  a  trans- 
lation made  from  the  Russian  original  by  Mr.  Schuyler.  To  it  when  it 
appears,  or  to  the  French  and  German  translations  already  published, 
may  be  referred  all  Western  readers  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
the  revolutionary  societies  of  Russia.  That  those  associations  are  of 
no  great  political  significance  will  probably  be  the  opinion  to  which 
the  readers  as  well  of  Nov'  as  of  the  recent  trial  at  St.  Petersburg- 
will  arrive,  so  little  do  the  masses  appear  to  relish  the  doctrines 
which  their  Socialist  advisers  obtrude  upon  them.  But  they  will  not 
have  been  without  good  result  if  they  induce  the  authorities  to  think 
seriously  of  providing  other  outlets  than  now  exist  for  the  self- 
sacrificing  enthusiasm  which  at  present  drives  so  many  of  the  Russian 
youth  of  either  sex  into  rebellion,  and  of  reducing  to  harmlessness 
their  now  somewhat  dangerous  activity  by  abolishing  such  abuses  as, 
in  spite  of  recent  reforms,  still  flourish,  over  which  an  injured  people 
may  brood  until  the  dull  heat  of  indignation  may  be  quickened  into 
the  fire  of  rebellion.  But  it  is  rather  stagnation  than  over-activity 
that  is  to  be  dreaded  in  Russia.  One  of  the  best  of  recent  Russian 
novels,  Goncharof's  Oblomof,  excellently  describes  the  slow  step  by 
which  there  creeps  upon  the  well-intentioned  individual  after  whom 
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the  book  is  named  the  absorbing  lethargy  which  is  so  well  known 
among  Russians,  one  leading  to  a  mental  and  physical  condition  to 
which  the  name  of  Oblomofism  has  been  consequently  given.  And 
the  unfortunate  hero  of  the  tale  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  his 
country.  Due  allowance  being  made  for  poetic  license,  the  picture 
which  the  ill-starred  Nejdanof  draws  of  his  native  land  in  the  verses 
of  which  a  translation  follows,  may  be  considered  not  too  much  of  a 
caricature.  In  his  native  land,  declares  the  poet,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  just  returned  to  it  after  a  long  absence — 

all,  all  is  as  it  was  wont  to  be.  Only  in  one  thing  we  have  surpassed  Europe, 
Asia,  the  whole  world.  Never  before  have  my  compatriots  been  lapped  in  so 
terrible  a  slumber. 

All  around  me  sleep — everywhere,  in  towns,  in  villages,  in  carts,  in  sledges, 
by  day  or  by  night,  standing  or  sitting.  The  merchant  sleeps,  sleeps  the  official. 
The  sentry  sleeps  on  his  watch,  beneath  the  burning  of  the  sunbeams  or  in  the 
snowy  cold.  Slumbers  the  prisoner  in  the  dock ;  dozes  the  judge  on  the  bench. 
A  death-like  slumber  holds  the  peasantry.  Ploughing  and  reaping  they  sleep ; 
sleeping  they  thresh  the  corn.  Sleeps  the  father,  the  mother,  the  whole  household. 
All  slumber  !  The  beater  and  the  beaten  both  slumber  alike. 

Only  the  dramshop  slumbers  not,  never  closes  its  eyes.  And  grasping  a  spirit- 
bottle  in  its  right  hand,  its  brow  recumbent  at  the  north-pole  and  its  feet  on  the 
Caucasus,  sleeps,  with  a  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  our  motherland,  Holy  Russia. 

W.  R.  S.  RALSTON. 
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THE  PRESENT  CRISIS  IN   THE   CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  conflict  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  which, 
under  different  forms,  we  have  watched  from  afar,  first  in  Italy,  sub- 
sequently in  Germany,  has  at  length  extended  itself  to  this  country. 
So  strongly  has  the  tide  of  agitation  set  in  amongst  us  that,  not- 
withstanding the  intense  interest  connected  with  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, it  is  everywhere  making  itself  felt ;  and  after  the  absorbing 
question  alluded  to  has  been  settled,  that  of  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  bids  fair  to  be  the  leading  topic  of  the  day.  An  inquiry 
into  the  causes  out  of  which  the  agitation  has  arisen  is  the  more 
necessary,  since  a  writer  of  eminent  position  in  the  Church,  when 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  present  and  future  condition  of  the 
Church  of  England  iu  the  March  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century., 
ignored  altogether  the  grievances  and  presumed  wrongs  now  widely  felt, 
and  expressed  his  belief  that,  after  some  temporary  excitement  and 
the  elimination  in  some  way  or  other  of  an  inconsiderable  minority 
who  are  supposed  to  be  causing  it,  peace  will  be  restored,  and  all  settle 
down  quietly  under  the  existing  order  of  Church  government.  As  I 
take  a  different  view  of  the  situation,  though  with  all  respect  to  the 
writer  of  the  paper  alluded  to,  and  feel  that  some  account  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  evils  now  complained  of  is  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  real  state  of  things,  I  would  invite  the  reader 
who  is  willing  to  follow  me  to  consider  the  serious  questions  which 
underlie  the  present  very  anxious  crisis  affecting  the  Established 
Church. 

It  is  matter  of  common  remark  that  old  questions  are  continually 
reviving,  and  to  many  minds  it  may  be  wearisome  to  look  into  so  old 
a  subject  of  debate  as  that  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State.  But 
as  long  as  the  Church  of  God  exists  among  men  on  earth,  having 
necessarily  its  human  as  well  as  its  divine  side,  and  holding  as  neces- 
sarily important  points  of  connection  with  the  states  of  the  earth,  and 
awakening  the  most  powerful  instincts  of  our  nature  from  the  very  fact 
of  the  common  interests  at  stake  in  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
orders  of  being,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  questions  affecting  these 
mutual  relations,  as  they  arise,  should  lead  thoughtful  men  to  consider 
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the  changed  circumstances  under  which  fresh  disputes  and  anxieties, 
though  on  the  same  subject-matter,  emerge  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  important,  in  order  to  separate  from  the  question  here  pro- 
posed to  be  discussed  what  would  without  doubt  perplex  and  pre- 
judice its  treatment,  to  observe  that  the  Eitual  question,  whicli 
has  hitherto  agitated  the  minds  of  men  to  an  extraordinary  degree  as 
the  sole  question  at  stake,  is  quite  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
the  immediate  cause  of  disturbance.  Ritual  is  still  the  subject- 
matter  to  which  the  action  of  the  Courts  is  being  directed  ;  but  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  prevailing  agitation  is  connected  with  the  far 
wider  question  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  which  underlies  every 
subject  connected  with  doctrine,  sacraments,  or  discipline.  Many  who 
do  not  at  all  sympathise  with  the  Eitual  movement,  or  at  least  not 
with  the  advanced  forms  which  Eitual  has  reached  in  not  a  few  cases, 
are  yet  greatly  disturbed  on  the  question  of  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State,  and  have  joined  what,  for  a  better  name,  we  may 
call  the  party  of  resistance.  Many  others  who  have  taken  no  active 
part  in  this  movement,  yet  anxious  lest  the  present  intrusive  action 
of  the  civil  power  should  precipitate  a  crisis  which  must  end  in  dis- 
establishment, or  otherwise  eager  for  the  restoration  to  the  Church 
of  greater  liberty  of  action  and  a  truer  expression  of  her  mind  on  the 
critical  questions  of  the  day,  as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  truth 
and  the  furtherance  of  peace,  are  so  far  at  least  at  one  with  the  move- 
ment party.  Altogether  from  different  motives,  vast  numbers  are 
deeply  stirred  by  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  occasion  and  the  anxious 
nature  of  the  prospect  before  us.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a  mere  clerical 
question.  The  laity  are  showing  as  keen  an  appreciation  of  the 
crisis  and  as  earnest  an  interest  in  the  questions  at  issue  as  the  clergy, 
though  the  latter  are  necessarily  more  immediately  concerned.  Nor 
is  it  confined  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  Working  men  are 
beginning  to  be  extensively  moved  by  the  same  impulse. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  endeavour  to  bring  home  to  the 
reader  a  sense  of  the  vital  interests  at  stake,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
plaining the  real  causes  of  the  present  distressing  conflict.  And  in 
aiming  at  this  object  I  would  earnestly  plead  for  a  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  the  points  to  be  reviewed ;  for  that  all  who  value  the 
Church  as  a  living  organisation — as  the  mystical  body  of  Christ — 
whether  High  Church  or  Low  Church,  have  a  like  concern  in  seeking 
a  rectification  or  restoration  of  the  Church's  constitutional  powers,  is 
evident  from  this,  that  the  two  persons  who  have  most  suffered  within 
the  last  few  months  under  the  present  order  of  ecclesiastical  rule — 
Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Tooth — represent  respectively  the  two  opposite 
parties  which,  in  the  main,  divide  the  Church. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  may  now  state  the  crowning 
grievance  which  is  pressing  on  the  minds  and  consciences  of  a  vast 
body  of  Churchmen.  To  state  the  case  very  generally,  it  is  this — that 
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Parliament,  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  is  exercising  a 
degree  of  control  over  both  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions  of 
the  Church,  which  is  felt  to  be  vitally  affecting  the  very  character  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  a  Church,  and  tending  to  convert  it  into  a 
department  of  the  State.     If  we  consider  the  limitations  cast  around 
the  Royal  Supremacy  according  to  our  established  constitution,  and 
then  compare  the  result  with  what   Parliament  now  claims  to  do  in 
dealing  with  Church  matters,  the  truth  of  this  statement  will  be  seen. 
The  Royal  Supremacy,  viewed  in  its  essence  or  root-principle, 
implies  the  sacred  prerogative  of  seeing  justice  done  to  all  subjects  of 
the  realm,  and  due  order  observed  by  all  estates,  ecclesiastical  equally 
as  temporal,  according  to  their  respective  systems,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  any  foreign  power.      It  is   a   political,  not   a  spiritual 
authority,  inasmuch  as  the  sovereign  is  not  a  spiritual  person,  but 
one  holding  from  God  the  supreme  civil  authority,  which  nominally 
deals  only  with  the  'temporal  accidents  of  spiritual  things,'  as  once 
expressed  in  a  famous  protest,  not  with  the  spiritual  things  them- 
selves.    It  does  not  mean  that  the  sovereign  or  the  State  which  he 
represents  is  capable  of  deciding  spiritual  questions,  or  judging  in 
foro  conscientice,  or  settling  the  belief  or  religious  practices  of  the 
people  committed  to  his  charge.     It  is  the  security  to  the  people  of 
the  just  and  orderly  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  Church,  such 
as  the  Church  has  concurred  in  establishing,  and  the  State  has  ac- 
cepted and  sealed  with  its  civil  sanction  and  coercive  jurisdiction. 
The  supremacy  at  once  connects  the  temporal  and  spiritual  spheres 
of  government,  while   yet  implying   their  distinctness,  because   it 
recognises  the  spiritual  authority  as  a  specialty ;  only,  as  wielding 
the  temporal  power,  it  claims  to  require   due   guarantees  for  the 
mutual  harmony  of  the  two  orders,  and  to  guard  the  subjects  of  the 
realm  from  any  wrong  either  in  their  spiritual  or  temporal  interests. 
It  implies  a  concordant  action  of  the  two  orders,  the  spiritualty  and 
the  temporalty,  as  separate  entities  in  their  separate  spheres,  under 
one  supreme  authority. 

The  37th  Article  of  Religion  clearly  enunciates  this  view 
of  the  Royal  Supremacy.  The  Article  is  '  Of  the  Civil  Magistrate.' 
It  lays  down  the  fundamental  principle  that  '  the  Queen's  Majesty 
hath  the  chief  power  in  this  realm  of  England  ....  unto  whom  the 
chief  government  of  all  estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  appertain,  and  is  not,  nor 
ought  to  be,  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction.'  This  sentence  strikes 
unmistakably  the  keynote  to  the  whole  subject — namely,  the  absolute 
independence  within  his  own  dominions  of  the  sovereign  in  all  causes 
whatsoever.  The  closing  part  of  the  Article  lays  down  the  further 
principle  of  the  kind  and  extent  of  power  of  interference  which  the 
sovereign  is  to  exercise  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  when  it  adds  that 
what  is  meant  is 'that  only  prerogative  which  we  see  » to  .have  been 
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given  always  to  all  godly  princes  in  Holy  Scriptures  by  Grod  Himself: 
that  is,  that  they  should  rule  all  estates  and  degrees  committed  to 
their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and 
restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evil  doers.'  The  '  civil 
sword '  is  manifestly  the  keynote  again  of  this  passage,  meaning  that 
external  coercive  jurisdiction  is  the  prerogative  and  mode  of  action 
intended  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign — the  forcible  application  of 
power  to  secure  justice,  not  the  power  of  judgment  in  the  causes  in 
dispute,  nor  the  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  the  ecclesiastical  body 
whose  orderly  government  within  its  spiritual  sphere  it  secures.  And 
this  limitation  is  made  the  clearer  by  the  central  passage  in  the  same 
Article,  which  expressly  excludes  the  idea  which  had  caused  doubt 
and  anxiety  at  the  time  when  the  Article  was  penned — namely,  that 
the  power  of  the  sovereign  was  made  to  extend  in  some  way  to  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  authority — -an  idea  eliminated  by  the  further 
explanation  that  'when  we  attribute  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  the  chief 
government  (by  which  titles  we  understand  the  minds  of  some 
slanderous  folks  to  be  offended),  we  give  not  to  our  princes  the 
ministering  of  (rod's  Word  or  of  the  sacraments.' 

It  is  obvious  that  by  the  term  '  ministering '  cannot  be  meant 
the  exercise  of  the  priestly  office  or  preaching,  which  there  could  be 
no  need  to  exclude  from  the  Queen's  Majesty  by  a  solemn  disclaimer 
in  an  Article  of  Religion.  What  alone  can  be  meant  to  be  excluded 
is  power  to  interpret  by  civil  procedure,  such  as  alone  belongs  to  the 
sovereign,  '  Grod's  Word,'  or  to  regulate  the  mode  of  administering 
the  sacraments,  or  the  divine  service  generally,  of  which  the  sacra- 
ments form  the  main  part. 

The  37th  Article  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  20th, 
4  Of  the  Authority  of  the  Church,'  which  manifestly  supplements  the 
former ;  for  it  declares  where  the  power  of  interpreting  '  Grod's 
Word,'  and  of  regulating  the  divine  service  and  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  is  to  be  looked  for.  '  The  Church,'  it  says,  '  hath 
power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies 
of  faith.'  And  if  it  be  asked  what  is  meant  by  '  the  Church '  in  this 
Article — which  indeed  might  be  open  to  doubt,  as  the  term  '  Church ' 
includes  the  laity  equally  as  the  clergy,  and  so  the  question  arises 
whether  the  authority  spoken  of  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  order 
or  to  both — we  turn  to  the  139th  Canon,  the  title  of  which  is  i  The 
National  Synod,  the  Church  Representative,'  which  says  that  *  the 
sacred  Synod  of  this  nation,  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  by  the  king's 
authority  assembled,  is  the  true  Church  of  England  by  representa- 
tion,' sealing  this  statement  by  an  anathema.  Convocation,  originally 
organised  in  its  peculiar  form  for  the  special  purpose  of  taxing  the 
clergy,  and  distinct  from  the  Provincial  Synod,  became  in  course  of 
time,  before  the  Reformation,  practically  identified  with  it  (the  two 
bodies  for  convenience'  sake  coalescing),  and  may  now  be  viewed  as 
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formally  occupying  the  place  of  the  Synod  and  discharging  its  proper 
functions.  If  it  be  further  asked  what  authority  is  intended  to  guide 
the  counsels  of  Convocation,  Mr.  Walcott  refers  us  to  a  State  paper 
of  1604,  the  same  year  in  which  the  Canons  were  issued,  signed 
by  Dudley  Carleton,  which  says  'that  in  any  matter  concerning 
religion  thought  fit  by  the  king  to  be  declared  or  determined, 
Convocation  is  to  dispute  and.  determine  points  which  are  in 
question  out  of  the  Scriptures,  Councils,  and  Fathers.' l  But  to  return 
to  the  question  of  the  Royal  Supremacy. 

The  statements  in  the  Articles  which  are  enshrined  in  the  Prayer 
Book  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  is  the 
legal  authority  for  determining  the  character  and  extent  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown.  This  most  important  statute  provides  '  that 
such  jurisdictions,  privileges,  superiorities,  and  pre-eminences,  spiri- 
tual and  ecclesiastical,  as  by  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  power 
or  authority  have  heretofore  been,  or  may  lawfully  be  exercised  or 
used  for  the  visitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  persons,  and  for 
the  reformation,  order,  and  correction  of  the  same,  and  of  all  manner 
of  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormi- 
ties, shall  for  ever,  by  authority  of  this  present  Parliament,  be  united 
and  annexed  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm.'  It  is  evident, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone,  commenting  on  the  terms  of  this  statute  in  his 
Remarks  on  the  Royal  Supremacy,*  observes,  that  there  is  no 
trace  here  of  any  intention  to  regard  the  sovereign  as  '  the  source 
or  fountain-head  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;'  but  that  the  words, 
as  he  further  observes,  express  only  'corrective,  not  directive  or 
motive  powers — powers  for  the  reparation  of  defect  and  the  reform 
of  abuse,  but  not  powers  on  which  the  ordinary,  legitimate,  and 
regular  administration  of  the  offices  of  the  Church  in  any  way 
depends  for  its  original  and  proper  sanction.'  This  becomes  all 
the  clearer  if  we  look  for  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant  either  to 
the  claims  made  by  our  sovereign  in  pre-Reformation  times,  to  which 
the  statute  refers  under  the  terms  '  have  heretofore  been,'  or  to  canons 
made  by  the  desire  of  the  Crown  at  the  time,  and  so  explaining  the 
terms  '  or  may  lawfully  be  exercised  or  used.'  A  clear  and  authoritative 
account  of  what  was  claimed  as  to  jurisdiction  by  our  sovereigns  before 
the  Reformation  is  stated  in  the  8th  Constitution  of  Clarendon 
(A.D.  1164),  wherein  it  is  provided  that  the  course  of  appeals  should 
be  'from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  in  the  last  resort  from  the  archbishop  to  the  king,  by 
whose  command  the  controversy  was  to  terminate  in  the  court  of  the 
archbishop,  and  not  proceed  further  without  assent  of  the  king.' 
According  to  this  Constitution  the  king  was  to  see  that  justice  was 

1  Dom.  Ser.  Jas.  I.  vol.  viii.  fo.  26.  See  Walcott's  Constitutions  and  Canons 
Ecclesiastical  of  the  Church  of  England.'  James  Parker  &  Co.,  Oxford  and  London, 
1874,  p.  179.  *  P.  14,  ed.  1850. 
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done,  but  the  cause  in  every  stage  was  to  be  heard  and  decided  in  the 
spiritual  court,  only  the  Crown  interfering  with  a  '  mandamus '  if 
the  archbishop  refused  to  hear  the  appeal,  and  retaining  in  its  own 
hands  the  power  of  determining  whether  or  no  the  appeal  should 
afterwards  be  carried  for  final  settlement  to  Rome.  There  was  no 
claim  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  have  the  cause  judged 
otherwise  than  by  the  spiritualty.  Thus  far  as  to  the  '  heretofore 
have  been.'  As  to  what  was  contemplated  since  the  Reformation,  we 
have,  as  a  testimony,  the  provision  made  in  the  Meformatio  Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum,  which,  though  never  sanctioned  by  the  Crown,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  pleaded  as  canon  law,  yet  was  done  according  to 
statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  renewed  by 
Parliament  in  that  of  Elizabeth  (A.D.  1571),  and  carried  out  by  com- 
missions of  which  Cranmer  and  Parker  were  successively  the  chief 
instruments,  and  therefore  having  their  full  authority.  Among  these 
proposed  canons  is  one  determining  the  course  of  appeals  (De  Ap- 
pellationibus,  cap.  xi.).  It  provides  that  '  appeals  should  pass  from 
archdeacons,  deans,  and  others  having  subordinate  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, to  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop,  from  the 
archbishop  to  the  Crown,  and  that  then  the  appeal,  by  direction  of 
the  Crown,  is  to  be  heard  in  the  last  resort,  if  it  be  a  grave  case,  by 
the  Provincial  Council,  or  otherwise  by  three  or  four  bishops  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  for  the  purpose.'  The  action  of  the  Crown  in 
regard  to  appeals  is  shown  in  this  case  to  be  similar  to  that  which 
was  contemplated  in  the  '  Constitutions  of  Clarendon ' — that  is  to 
say,  that  the  Crown  should  regulate  and  sanction  the  order  of  the 
course  of  jurisdiction,  but  not  itself  exercise  it,  only  securing  that 
the  proper  order  be  carried  out  by  the  constituted  spiritual  authority 
in  each  stage  of  the  proceeding,  but  in  no  other  way  being  supposed 
to  interfere. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  the  recognised  character  and  extent  of  the 
Royal  Supremacy,  as  touching  the  question  of  interpreting  or  defining 
matters  connected  with  the  doctrine  or  services  of  the  Church, 
which  are  the  points  row  under  dispute,  clearly  laid  down  for  us. 
This  view  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  is  also  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
preamble  of  the  great  Statute  of  Appeals  (24  Henry  VIII.), 
which  set  aside  the  Papal  Supremacy  in  England,  not,  as  is  often 
said,  transferring  the  Papal  Supremacy  to  the  Crown,  but  restoring 
and  securing  to  the  Crown  the  supremacy  which  kings  of  England 
of  old  had  claimed  in  their  frequent  struggles  with  the  Papacy.  For 
the  preamble  speaks  of  the  *  Empire  governed  by  one  supreme  head 
and  king,'  and  the  people  divided  into  *  the  spiritualty  and  tempo- 
ralty,'  and  the  king  '  rendering  and  yielding  justice  and  final  determi- 
nation to  all  manner  of  folk  within  his  realm  in  all  causes  without 
restraint  or  provocation  of  any  foreign  princes  or  potentates  of  the 
world ; '  and  then  again  of  '  the  body  spiritual  having  power,  when 
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any  cause  of  the  law  divine  happened  to  come  into  question,  or  of 
spiritual  learning,  that  it  was  declared,  interpreted,  and  shown  by 
that  part  of  the  said  body  politick  called  the  spiritualty  .  .  .  and 
the  temporal  power  working  with  it  so  that  both  their  authorities  and 
jurisdictions  do  conjoin  together  in  the  due  administration  of  justice, 
the  one  to  help  the  other.' 

This  view  of  the  limited  character  of  the  supremacy  becomes  yet 
clearer  by  considering  how  an  irregular  exercise  of  it  which  prevailed 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  that  of  the  Stuart  kings  was 
afterwards  repudiated.  The  *  High  Court  of  Commission  for  Eccle- 
siastical Causes '  was  set  up  with  a  kind  of  plenary  authority  and 
immediate  jurisdiction  extending  into  every  diocese  of  England, 
partly  as  a  court  of  first  instance,  partly  as  a  court  of  appeal.  The 
Crown,  in  fact,  going  far  beyond  the  regulation  of  appeals  guaran- 
teed to  it  by  law,  usurped  an  original  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and 
causes,  to  be  carried  out  indeed  by  bishops,  but  the  order  of  their 
proceedings  depending  solely  on  the  Crown,  as  though  the  sovereign 
were  supreme  pontiff  as  well  as  chief  magistrate.  The  usurpation 
was  probably  due  to  the  confusion  which  had  arisen  from  the  Pope's 
claim  to  wield  the  two  swords,  thus  centring  in  his  office  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  authority.  It  was,  no  doubt,  also  in  part  due  to  the 
unsettled  character  of  the  times,  the  anxiety  always  surrounding  the 
throne,  and  the  need  of  extraordinary  powers  to  preserve  order  among 
the  violent  conflicting  parties,  not  as  yet  brought  under  the  esta- 
blished rule  of  the  Eeformation  settlement. 

It  required  time  to  disentangle  the  two  ideas  of  the  temporal 
and  the  spiritual,  though  in  principle  set  forth  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness in  the  Reformation  authoritative  documents,  and  to  habituate 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  distinction  which  broadly  separates  the  two 
powers.  The  fallacy  lying  at  the  root  of  this  confusion  of  ideas 
became  at  last  glaringly  apparent,  because  such  a  claim  manifestly 
constrained  the  sovereign  to  enforce  his  own  religion  and  his  own 
view  of  divine  service  on  all  his  subjects  by  all  the  powers  at  his 
disposal ;  and  the  terrible  reaction  which  followed  the  enforcement  of 
the  principle,  seemingly  so  logical,  was  the  unmistakable  witness  of 
its  falsity.  The  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  with  it  of  the 
whole  Church  establishment,  and  the  Church  of  England  itself  as  a 
visible  communion,  was  in  no  slight  degree  due  to  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  this  most  unconstitutional  tribunal.  It  was  abolished  in 
A.D.  1640,  and  the  abolition  was  confirmed  by  statute  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  A.D.  1661.  The  possibility  of  its  revival  was 
closed  by  the  Bill  of  Eights,  which  declared  it  to  be  '  illegal  and  per- 
nicious.' The  Crown,  thus  cleared  of  this  usurped  prerogative,  fell  back 
upon  its  old  legal  appellate  jurisdiction,  to  be  exercised  only  where 
there  had  been  4  lack  of  justice  in  the  archbishop's  court.' 

We  have  been  led  in  the  course  of  the  argument  to  view  the  mean- 
VOL.  I.— No.  3.  F  F 
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ing  and  the  limitation  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  mainly,  though  not 
exclusively,  in  regard  to  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Church.   But  the 
statutes  quoted  apply  also  to  its  legislative  functions,  and  limit  the 
supremacy  in  this  respect  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  the 
civil  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  is  limited  by  the  power  of  Parliament. 
And  this,  indeed,  is  guaranteed  by  pledges  given  by  the  Crown  itself. 
The  most  notable,  perhaps,  and  that  which,  placed  as  it  is  in  our 
Prayer-book  at  the  fore-front  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion,  is 
the  most  conspicuous,  runs  thus.     After  declaring,  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign,  'that  We  are  the  supreme  governour  of  the  Church  of 
England,'  it  follows  '  that  if  any  difference  arise  about  the  external 
policy,  concerning  the  injunctions,  canons,  and  other  constitutions 
whatsoever  thereunto  belonging,  the  clergy  in  their  Convocation  is  to 
order  and  settle  them,  having  first  obtained  leave  under  our  broad 
seal  so  to  do  ;  and  we  approving  their  said  ordinances  and  consti- 
tutions, providing  that   none   be   made   contrary   to   the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  land  ; '  and  still  further  the  engagement  '  that  out  of 
our  princely  care  that  the  Churchmen  may  do  the  work  which  is 
proper  unto  them,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  from  time  to  time  in  Con- 
vocation upon  their  humble  desire,  shall  have  license  under  our  broad 
seal   to   deliberate  of,  and  to  do  all   such  things   as,   being  made 
plain  by  them,  and  assented  to  by  us,  shall  concern  the  settled  con- 
tinuance of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England 
now  established.'     The   claim,  therefore,  which  is  implied  by  the 
Royal  Supremacy  in  respect  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  seems  to  be 
clearly  explained  by  this  declaration.     The  clergy  had  bound  them- 
selves by  the  c  Act  of  Submission  '  to  deliberate  in  Convocation  only 
with  the  royal  license  and  consent ;  but  the  Crown,  on  its  part,  bound 
itself  to  submit  to  Convocation  any  question  that  might  arise  and 
require  to  be  settled  touching  l  the  doctrine  and  discipline '  of  the 
Church. 

We  have  already  seen  how  this  principle  of  controlling  super- 
vision reconciled  with  distinct  recognition  was  also  to  be  secured  to 
the  Church  courts.  Thus  far,  then,  the  compact,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  between  Church  and  State  was  fairly  ordered,  the  Church 
having  insured  to  it  the  real  exercise  both  of  its  legislative  and 
judicial  functions,  only  under  the  external  superintendence  of  the 
Crown,  from  which  necessarily  its  decisions  derive  legal  sanction  and 
coercive  force. 

While  looking  back  to  the  Reformation  settlement,  it  is  not 
meant  that  the  principles  laid  down  were  always  in  practice  adhered 
to.  The  despotic  ideas  which  in  those  days  leavened  the  action  of  the 
Crown  found  a  ready  response  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  the  un- 
settled state  of  all  the  organs  of  Church  government,  which  had 
partially  at  least  to  be  reconstructed  on  breaking  away  from  the 
Papal  government,  the  subjection  to  which  had  often  imperilled  the 
very  consciousness  of  their  separate  inherent  authority,  and  the 
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strong  elements  of  opposition  continually  roused  into  stern  con- 
flict,— unavoidably  led  to  the  exercise  of  irregular  acts  of  power. 
The  wonder  rather  is,  that  amid  such  a  seething  of  violent  opinions 
and  wild  confusion  of  new  ideas  conflicting  with  old  habits,  practical 
principles  as  to  the  conjoint  action  of  Church  and  State,  clearly 
recognising,  at  least  by  word,  their  respective  rights  and  liberties, 
were  authoritatively  declared ;  and  this  the  more  as  the  clergy,  by 
their  '  Act  of  Submission '  (though  guarding  their  recognition  of  the 
Eoyal  Supremacy  by  the  qualification  of  quantum  par  Christi  legem 
licet\  had  so  far  committed  themselves  as  to  fetter  their  rights  of  free 
synodical  action  by  the  requirement  of  a  royal  permission  to  act. 
The  principles  of  constitutional  government  were  not  always  acted 
on  in  matters  of  State.  "What  wonder  if  spiritual  liberties  were 
often  ignored,  and  rights,  though  sealed  by  statute,  at  times  over- 
ridden ?  But  it  is  observable  that  the  instances  of  irregular  action  of 
the  Crown  or  Parliament,  which  may  be  quoted  against  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  such  as  have  been  proved  to  exist,  are  found,  not  so  much 
during  the  later  more  settled  periods  of  our  Eeformed  Church  history, 
when  it  had  acquired  consistency  and  order  under  Elizabeth  and  her 
successors,  but  previously  during  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign  or  the  earlier 
years  of  Elizabeth.  As  an  instance  of  this  irregular  mode  of  action 
during  those  unsettled  and  violent  times,  we  may  quote  Fuller's  3 
account  of  what  took  place  in  bringing  in  the  Second  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  the  Sixth.  This  Prayer-book,  the  result  of  the  influence  of 
the  ultra-Protestant  Reformers,  chiefly  those  from  abroad,  was  drawn 
up  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  king,  and  a  new  Act  of  Uni- 
formity was  passed  in  1552  (April  6),  enforcing  its  use  to  commence 
on  the*  1st  of  November.  It  is  alleged  that  this  Prayer-book  was 
never  submitted  to  Convocation,  though  an  expression  in  a  letter  of 
Cranmer's  at  the  time  seems  to  imply  the  contrary  ;  but  Fuller  asserts 
it,  and  thus  states  the  reasons,  which  may  apply  beyond  this  immediate 
case :  '  Now  the  reason  why  the  king  would  not  entrust  the  diffusive 
body  of  the  Convocation  with  a  power  to  meddle  with  matters  of  re- 
ligion was  a  just  jealousy  which  he  had  of  the  ill  affection  of  the 
major  part  thereof.  .  .  .  It  was  therefore  conceived  safer  for  the  king- 
to  rely  on  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  some  select  confidants,  cordial  to 
the  cause  of  religion,  than  to  adventure  the  same  to  be  discussed  and 
decided  by  a  suspicious  Convocation.'  It  is  evident  that  the  clergy 
generally  were  unwilling  to  follow  the  king  in  the  extreme  Protestant 
direction  to  which  his  contemplated  reforms  tended,  and  so,  -if  'the 
fact  be  as  Fuller  states,  he  unscrupulously  overrode  the  principles- of 
the  constitution  to  carry  his  point. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  it  is  im- 
portant here  to  state,  as  bearing  on  a  special  controversy  of  the  present 
day,  how  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  was  intended  to  be 

3  Clntrch  History,  Book  VIJ.  Cent.  xvi.  c,  9. 
F  F  2 
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carried  out  according  to  the  first  Eeformation  statutes.  When  all 
appeals  to  Home  were  forbidden  by  the  24th  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
c.  xii.,  A.D.  1533,  it  was  enacted  that  all  causes  should  be  finally  decided 
in  the  archbishop's  court,  except  in  cases  where  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
were  concerned,  when  the  appeal  was  to  be  remitted  to  the  Upper  House 
of  Convocation.  In  the  year  following,  by  a  fresh  Act  it  was  ordered 
that  in  every  case  of  appeal  a  royal  commission  under  the  great 
seal  was  to  be  issued,  appointing  certain  persons  to  hear  and  decide 
the  appeal ;  only  in  extraordinary  cases  the  king  was  to  issue  a  further 
Commission  of  Eeview,  to  revise  the  sentence  delivered.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  Court  of  Delegates.  By  a  later  statute,  the  37th  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  c.  xvii.,  it  was  enacted  that  laymen  should  be 
empowered  to  share  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  only 
providing  that  they  should  be  doctors  of  civil  law.  It  was  in  accor- 
dance with  this  provision  that  the  127th  Canon  of  1604  ruled  that 
all  ecclesiastical  judges,  besides  being  learned  in  civil  law,  should 
also  be  required  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  With  regard 
to  the  composition  of  the  Court  of  Delegates,  however,  Gibson  4  states 
that  '  there  are  no  footsteps  of  any  of  the  nobility  or  common  law 
judges  in  commission  till  the  year  1604  (i.e.  for  seventy  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  court) ;  nor  from  1 604  are  they  found  in  above  one 
commission  in  forty,  till  the  year  1639,  from  whence  (in  the  down- 
fall of  bishops  and  their  jurisdiction  which  ensued)  we  may  date  the 
present  rule  of  mixtures  in  that  court.'  The  court,  during  the  later 
years  of  its  existence,  used  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  bishops, 
of  judges  of  common  law,  and  of  civilians  or  doctors  in  civil  or  canon 
law,  and  so  continued  till  the  year  1 832,  when  its  powers  passed  to 
the  Privy  Council.  But,  as  has  been  often  stated,  only  four  appeals 
•touching  heresy  came  before  this  court,  and  none  were  settled  in  it, 
such  appeals  being  dealt  with  in  the  High  Commission  Court  during 
its  existence,  or  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  it  is  important  to  remark 
that  notwithstanding  any  irregularities  committed,  during  unsettled 
times,  in  the  conflict  of  contending  parties  and  powers,  yet,  as  to  all 
main  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  under  which  we  have  been 
living — the  Articles  as  revised  and  reduced  to  their  present  form  and 
number  in  A.D.  1562  ;  the  Canons  of  1604  which  have  regulated  our 
Church  courts ;  the  Prayer-book  as  revised  in  1 662 — as  to  all  alike  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Convocation  was  fully  respected, 
and  the  concurrent  and  harmonious  action  of  Church  and  State  con- 
firmed the  settlement. 

4  Vol.  i.  p.  xxi.,  A.D.  1713.  Mr.  Freeman  disputes  Gibson's  statement  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  Ecclesiastical  Judgments,  A.D.  1865,  but  his  statements  were  met 
by  Mr.  Perry,  who  also  considers  that  his  objections  were  disproved  by  a  '  Return,' 
made  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  to  Parliament, 
of  '  all  Appeals  in  Causes  of  Doctrine  and  Discipline  made  to  the  High  Court  of 
Deletes  from  1537  to  1852.' 
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We  must  now  change  the  scene  and  review  the  relations  existing 
at  the  present  day  between  Church  and  State.  All  the  main  features 
we  have  been  contemplating  in  the  past  are  changed.  We  have 
Parliament  exercising  the  powers  of  the  Crown.  Instead  of  a  Par- 
liament composed  of  Churchmen,  oftentimes  of  High  Churchmen,  we 
have  Parliament  composed  of  men  of  all  creeds,  and  representing  a 
people  of  whom  a  very  large  portion  is  separated  from  the  Church, 
and  a  considerable  number  openly  opposed  to  it — no  less  than  105 
members  being  returned  from  Ireland,  and  60  from  Scotland,  in  both 
which  countries  the  religion  of  the  electors  is  at  variance  with  that 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Instead  of  an  appeal-court  composed, 
mainly  at  least,  of  bishops  and  civilians,  we  have  one  of  judges  of 
common  law,  and  of  which  only  a  single  member,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
need  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Instead  of  Convocation 
watching  the  course  of  things,  and  recognised  as  the  legitimate  legis- 
lative chamber,  constantly  in  action,  receiving  appeals,  and  judging 
books,  &c.,  we  have  a  Convocation  which,  after  a  long  suppression  and 
great  discouragements,  is  slowly  struggling  into  life,  and  without  any 
real  recognition  by  the  State.  Instead  of  commissions  of  bishops 
and  Convocation  dogmatically  defining  the  distinctions  and  lines  of 
doctrine,  we  have  a  series  of  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
have  shaken  the  Church  to  its  very  foundations,  and  jeopardised  its 
claims  to  be  a  teacher  of  truth,  '  a  keeper  and  witness  of  Holy  Writ,' 
though  again  and  again,  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  truth 
has  avenged  itself,  and  spread  far  and  wide  with  renewed  strength, 
springing  afresh  out  of  its  very  denial,  as  though  true  life  would  seek 
new  and  irregular  channels  when  its  legitimate  organs  of  expression 
were  paralysed  or  out  of  joint. 

Special  incidents,  like  casual  remarks,  often  show  tendencies  of 
movements  more  surely  than  formal  and  studied  acts.  There  have 
been  continually  occurring  such  incidents  as  mark  the  steady  progress 
of  Parliamentary  absolutism,  fast  settling  down  upon  the  Church  of 
England.  After  the  Gorham  judgment,  Bishop  Blomfield's  endeavour 
to  carry  a  bill  through  the  House  of  Lords,  providing  that  questions 
of  doctrine  occurring  in  ecclesiastical  suits  on  appeal  should  be  referred 
for  decision  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  would  not  surrender  its  absolute  claim  to  decide 
concerning  doctrine  through  judges  of  its  own  appointment.  Though 
the  new  Lectionary,  the  work  of  the  Ritual  Commission,  was  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  Convocation,  yet  when  the  bill  was  framed 
to  enforce  its  use,  it  was  specially  insisted  upon  that  any  words 
implying  the  consent  of  Convocation,  which  words  stood  in  the  first 
draft  of  the  bill,  should  be  erased,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  sup- 
posed that  Parliament  could  recognise  any  authority  in  Convocation, 
though  in  the  *  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act'  the  proceeding 
of  Convocation  is  recited.  When  the  Supreme  Court  acquitted  the 
authors  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  the  bishops  in  Convocation  solemnly 
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condemned  the  book,  upon  which  they  were  told  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  one  high  in  office,  that  they  had  brought  themselves  within  the 
penalties  of  Prcemunire.  During  the  late  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  much  was  said  of  the 
wishes  of  High  Churchmen  being  carried  out  by  constituting  a  court 
solely  of  lay  judges,  the  only  ground  of  the  silence  of  High  Churchmen 
being  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  from  Parliament  any  real  repre- 
sentation of  the  spiritualty  in  a  court  now  constituted.  When  the 
Privy  Council  Committee  overruled  the  judgment  of  the  Arches  in 
respect  to  Mr.  Grorham,  and  resolved  that  he  ought  to  be  instituted, 
they  advised  '  her  Majesty  to  remit  the  cause  with  that  declaration 
to  the  Arches'  Court,  to  the  end  that  right  and  justice  may  there  be 
done  in  this  matter  pursuant  to  the  said  declaration.'  They  respected 
the  spiritual  authority  as  alone  competent  to  exercise  spiritual  disci- 
pline over  a  priest  in  sacris.  Mr.  Mackonochie  was  condemned  by 
the  same  court  November  25,  1870,  when  it  was  ordered  that  '  he  be 
suspended  for  the  space  of  three  calendar  months  from  all  discharge 
of  his  clerical  duties  and  offices  and  the  execution  thereof — that  is  to 
say,  from  preaching  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, and  celebrating  all  other  clerical  duties  and  offices.'  And  again, 
in  condemning  Mr.  Purchas  for  contumacy,  the  court  judged  it '  right 
and  proper  to  direct  that  Mr.  Purchas  be  suspended  ab  officio  et  bene- 
ficio  for  the  space  of  one  year.'  The  court  had  in  1870  advanced  so 
far  as  to  inflict  spiritual  discipline  over  priests,  which  it  had  not 
claimed  as  being  within  its  sphere  in  1850.  A  bill  is  now  before 
Parliament  to  do  away  with  the  conge  d'elire^  the  last  remnant  of  the 
semblance  of  the  Church's  consent  to  the  appointment  of  her  chief 
pastors. 

The  real  practical  effect  of  the  judgments  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  needs  to  be  well  weighed  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  full  power  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  It  is  some- 
times urged  in  mitigation  of  the  evil  of  the  entire  system  of  doctrine, 
worship,  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  being  committed  to 
the  decisions  of  a  tribunal  constituted  as  the  present  court  of  appeal 
is,  that  its  functions  are  purely  judicial,  not  legislative,  and  that  what- 
ever its  decision  in  the  particular  case  may  be,  the  Church's  doctrine 
remains  the  same  after  as  before  such  judgment  is  given.  The 
Church's  doctrine  is  embodied  in  its  documents,  thus  it  is  said,  and 
the  documents  are  unchanged  by  the  action  of  the  court.  The  argu- 
ment would  be  true  if  the  Church  had  the  power  of  reforming  its 
own  documents,  should  these  appear  from  the  sentence  of  the  judges 
to  be  obscure  or  not  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  truth  which  the 
Church  holds.  In  a  matter  of  the  civil  law,  if  a  statute  were  pro- 
nounced by  a  court  to  be  contradictory  or  inadequately  expressed,  a 
declaratory  act  would  be  quickly  passed  to  remedy  the  defect.  The 
meaning  of  the  law  would  be  without  delay  affirmed.  If  Convocation, 
as  the  legislative  chamber  of  the  Church,  were  in  like  manner  in  action, 
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and  able  to  explain  or  reform  canons  or  documents  pronounced  by  the 
court  of  appeal  to  be  in  any  way  insufficient  to  convey  the  meaning 
intended,  the  defendant  in  the  particular  case  might  suffer  for  his 
inadequate  expression  of  the  truth  at  stake,  but  the  truth  itself  of  the 
Church  would  be  sustained,  and  future  wrong  prevented.  It  is  the 
impossibility  of  reforming  or  correcting  supposed  insufficient  standards 
or  in  any  way  clearing  up  doubts,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression 
of  the  voice  of  the  Church  in  her  synods,  that  really  places  the  whole 
system  of  the  Church  under  the  power  of  the  judge,  because  the 
interpretations  of  the  court  are  the  only  authoritative  and  recognised 
means  of  ascertaining  what  the  law  of  the  Church  is.  Now,  con- 
sidering that  those  to  whom  this  eventful  power  is  committed  need 
be  only  common  law  judges,  with  no  training  whatever  in  theology 
or  Church  history,  with  nothing  necessarily  of  the  Church's  mind, 
and,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  not  necessarily 
even  members  of  her  communion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Church  has 
not  any  sufficient  security  for  the  expression  of  the  truth  she  is  alone 
commissioned  to  teach,  nor  any  means  whatever  even  for  interpreting 
language  which  lapse  of  time  or  changed  habits  of  thought  may  have 
rendered  obsolete. 

It  is  evident  that  a  court  having  the  ultimate  decision  in  declaring 
what  may  or  may  not  be  held  among  us,  without  any  check  or  power 
of  correction  or  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  Church  itself,  must 
exercise  an  overpowering  influence  over  her  whole  organisation  and 
life.  The  universal  absolutism  of  the  Papacy  dominating  the  Roman 
Obedience  arose  in  great  measure  from  the  custom  of  appeals  being 
carried  in  the  last  resort  before  the  Roman  Curia.  The  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is  more  and  more  obtaining  a 
similar  absolute  rule  over  the  Church  of  England,  and  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  that  by  like  means,  as  of  old,  a  Papal  des- 
potism is  really  again  being  established  in  England,  only  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  civil  power  representing  the  popular  mind  of  the 
day. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  agitation  and  complaining  spirit 
which  at  present  prevails  is  only  the  fruit  of  the  discontent  of  some 
who  cannot  get  their  own  way  in  ritual  matters,  and  who  set  up  their 
own  judgment  against  that  of  the  court  through  some  new  form  of 
rebelliousness.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  dangerous  spirit 
can  plead  very  high  authority,  and  has  a  past  history,  and  must 
therefore  have  far  deeper  roots  than  is  generally  allowed.  For  one 
no  less  reverenced  than  John  Keble  could  say  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1850:  'Redress  to  such  a  wrong  [he  is  speaking  of  the  Gorham 
judgment]  as  we  have  suffered  and  security  against  its  recurrence 
can  only  be  had  (humanly  speaking)  by  one  of  two  processes.  Either 
the  governing  power  in  the  State  must  allow  the  objectionable  deci- 
sion to  be  reviewed  by  proper  authority,  and  the  usurpation  be  abated 
for  the  future  ;  or  the  governing  power  in  the  Church  must  demur  to 
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the  State's  interference,  and  disregard  its  enactments.'5  Certainly 
matters  in  this  respect  have  not  improved  since  Mr.  Keble's  days. 
The  claims  of  the  State  and  the  gravity  of  its  judgments  in  matters 
of '  the  divine  law  and  spiritual  learning '  have  continued  to  be  no 
less  distressing,  and  the  powers  claimed  no  less  absolute. 

Two  securities  ought  surely  to  be  provided  in  reference  to  final 
appeals  if  ever  peace  is  to  be  restored  to  the  Church.  Some  spiritual 
persons  representing  the  Church  ought  to  act  as  a  body  of  referees  or 
experts,  to  declare  what  its  doctrine  or  usage,  in  any  case  brought 
before  the  court,  is,  as  a  guide  to  the  judges  hearing  an  appeal ;  and, 
secondly,  Convocation  ought  to  be  in  living  action,  with  power  at  need 
to  explain  or  amend  documents  which  may  not  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness express  the  mind  of  the  Church.  Though  there  are  episcopal 
assessors  appointed  under  the  Judicature  Act  of  1876, ^et  they  do 
not  profess  to  be  representatives  even  of  the  episcopate. 

The  latest  cause  of  distress,  and  what  has  called  out  the  immediate 
agitation  that  prevails,  is  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  which 
is  unquestionably  the  greatest  innovation  in  the  methods  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  which  has  taken  place  within  our  memory.  Its 
history  is  so  important,  as  showing  the  present  mode  of  managing 
Church  affairs,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  give  it  in  some  detail. 

A  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
divine  service,  the  provisions  of  which,  as  they  were  not  in  the  main 
carried  out,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  specify ;  but  they  did  not  propose  to 
make  any  material  alterations  in  the  constitution  either  of  the  diocesan 
or  the  provincial  courts.  There  was  at  first  no  intention  of  referring 
the  bill  to  the  consideration  of  Convocation  ;  but,  this  being  pressed,  the 
draft,  subsequently  to  its  introduction  into  Parliament,  was  sent 
down  to  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  attached  to  certain  general 
questions  as  to  the  Church  Discipline  Acts.  This  draft  of  the  bill 
was  freely  and  adversely  commented  on,  and  was  then  referred  to  a 
committee.  This  committee  proposed  large  and  fundamental  altera- 
tions, and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  taken  to  the  Upper  House 
with  a  request  that  the  objections  and  amendments  contained  in  it 
might  be  considered.  During  the  debate  strong  objections  were  urged 
by  men  of  very  different  views  against  any  legislation  of  the  kind 
proposed.  During  the  progress  of  the  bill,  however,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  fundamentally  changed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury's  amend- 
ment, and  the  bill  thus  amended  never  came  before  Convocation  in 
any  shape  whatever.  This  amendment  was  of  the  most  eventful  kind,, 
constituting  a  single  common  law  judge  for  all  cases  within  the  scope 
of  the  bill,  thus  superseding  practically  the  provincial  and  diocesan 
courts  as  far  as  its  special  purposes  were  concerned.  Moreover,  this 
judge  was  to  have  a  right  of  succession  both  to  the  Arches  and  to 

5  '  A  Call  to  Speak  Out.'     Occasional  Papers  and  Reviews,  Keble,  p.  223.     Parker 
&  Co.,  Oxford. 
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the  Chancery  Court  of  York  in  the  event  of  vacancies  occurring 
in  the  two  offices,  and  this  without  any  fresh  appointment,  solely  by 
virtue  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  system  of  Church  judicature,  and  at  the  time  great 
surprise  was  expressed  that  an  amendment  involving  such  conse- 
quences was  carried,  after  but  little  discussion,  by  a  large  majority, 
both  archbishops  voting  for  it,  and  thirteen  bishops,  whilst  none 
voted  on  the  other  side,  though  objections  were  suggested  by  two  or 
three,  indeed  by  the  archbishops  themselves.  The  new  judge  was 
to  be  appointed,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Crown,  by  the  arch- 
bishops, but  on  their  not  agreeing  by  the  Crown  itself  direct.  It 
was  even  proposed  by  a  leading  and  influential  peer  to  go  a  further 
step  still,  and  give  the  nomination  of  the  judge  simply  to  the  Crown. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  appears  to  have  been  carried  under 
a  panic,  and  was  made  a  party  triumph,  the  Prime  Minister  taking 
advantage  of  the  adverse  excitement  caused  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
resolutions  proposing  greater  freedom  for  the  Church  as  to  divine 
service,  on  which  the  Prime  Minister  clenched  the  force  of  his  appeal 
to  the  House  by  a  *  No  Popery '  cry,  under  the  now  famous  assertion 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  being  'to  put  down  Ritualism.'  Mr. 
Hubbard's  amendment,  specifying  omissions  or  neglects  as  subject- 
matters  to  be  corrected  by  the  bill  equally  with  additions  or  commis- 
sions, was  a  kind  and  dispassionate  attempt  to  mitigate  the  manifest 
one-sidedness  of  the  measure ;  but  the  partisanship  already  fully 
stamped  upon  it  must  ever  cling  to  it  as  long  as  it  remains  on  the 
statute-book,  even  as  it  is  now  practically  being  worked  only  by 
one  party  in  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  another  and  less 
popular  one. 

The  bill,  in  its  earlier  shape,  was  submitted  to  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Convocation  of  York,  as  to  that  of  Canterbury,  and  a  discussion 
took  place.  A  resolution  was  moved  to  the  effect  '  that  the  thanks 
of  this  House  be  hereby  tendered  to  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  for 
his  endeavour  to  effect  such  legislation,  and  that  this  House  records 
the  general  approval  of  His  Grace's  bill ; '  but  this  resolution  was 
negatived.  As  amended  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  bill  was  never 
presented  to  the  House. 

An  important  return  has  been  made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Limerick,  of  the  form  of  appointment  of  Lord  Pen- 
zance  in  contrast  with  that  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Arches,  Dr. 
Lushington  and  Sir  Eobert  Phillimore.  The  changes  exhibited  in 
this  return  are  very  remarkable.  Dr.  Lushington  and  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore  were  appointed  by  the  Primate,  acting  freely  on  his  own 
authority  by  right  of  his  see,  conveying  by  a  direct  commission  the 
right  of  receiving  appeals  and  inflicting  ecclesiastical  censures,  the 
judge  appointed  being  required  to  be  learned  in  canon  law,  &c.,  and 
to  declare  solemnly  his  belief  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles — in  fact, 
giving  similar  guarantees  to  those  required  for  holy  orders.  The 
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appointment  was  afterwards  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbury.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Penzance  the  appoint- 
ment is  only  to  be  judge  under  the  Act,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  and  is  made  by  virtue  of  the  powers  given  by  the  Act.  He 
succeeded  to  the  Arches  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  that  court,  not  by 
a  fresh  appointment  from  the  archbishop,  but  ipso  facto  by  virtue  of 
the  Act,  which  gives  the  right  of  succession.  There  is  no  qualification 
required  as  to  the  knowledge  of  canon  law,  or  belief  in  any  form  of 
doctrine,  but  only  an  acknowledgment  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  appointment  is  afterwards  confirmed,  not 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  but  by  Mr.  Cross,  as  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State. 

The  conduct  of  the  bishops  in  acceding  to  the  bill,  especially  as  it 
cut  off  a  material  part  of  their  jurisdiction,  has  been  much  commented 
on.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  bishops  were  exposed  at  the 
time  to  ceaseless  violent  attacks  in  a  highly  excited  state  of  the 
popular  mind,  changes  in  the  service  having  caused  great  alarm,  as 
changes  in  accustomed  usages  always  do,  and  an  imperfectly  instructed 
people  being  unable  to  discriminate  between  English  Catholicity  and 
Romanism.  There  was  also  a  very  strong  prejudice,  and  not  unnatu- 
rally, against  the  old  Church  courts  in  their  present  condition  as 
cumbersome,  slow,  and  costly ;  and  an  impatient  age,  unfavourable 
to  institutions,  cared  not  to  reform  them.  Moreover,  the  bishops  were 
powerless  to  meet  new  emergencies,  because  the  staff  of  constitutional 
government  was  broken.  Bishops  without  synods  or  councils  of 
presbyters  are  like  Samson  with  the  mystical  lock  of  hair  shorn  off. 
The  extreme  difficulties  of  the  position  of  the  bishops  have  hardly 
been  sufficiently  considered. 

It  has  always  been  an  ominous  thing  to  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  which  is,  indeed,  the  first  element  of 
Church  jurisdiction.  Both  in  cause  and  effect  such  interference  has 
always  marked  the  progress  of  Papal  absolutism,  as  notably  of  late  in 
the  prostration  of  episcopal  authority  accompanying  the  dogma  of 
Papal  infallibility.  By  the  same  rule  the  recent  interference  by 
Parliament  with  the  diocesan  courts  is  more  than  a  straw  which 
marks  the  current  of  the  wind. 

The  momentous  character  of  the  changes  made  by  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  constitu- 
tional relations  between  Church  and  State,  will  be  readily  perceived. 
The  changes  are,  speaking  roughly,  as  follows  : — The  diocesan  courts 
practically  superseded  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  divine 
service ;  the  bishops  reduced  to  being  umpires  between  the  com- 
plainants and  defendants,  when  willing  to  submit  to  them  in  any 
cause ;  the  complainants  and  defendants  alike  deprived  of  any  right 
of  appeal  in  case  of  such  reference  to  the  bishop  ;  a  court,  though  not 
in  name,  instituted  alongside  the  Arches,  yet  assuming  the  name  of 
the  Arches,  which  is  to  act  as  a  court  of  first  instance  throughout 
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England,  while  the  Arches  is  properly  only  an  appellate  tribunal ; 
the  archbishops  deprived  of  the  right  inherent  in  their  sees  of  appoint- 
ing their  official  principals,  and  instead  appointing  the  judge  of  this 
new  court,  who  is  to  become  their  joint  provincial  judge,  their  choice 
checked  by  the  necessity  of  mutual  agreement  and  also  by  the  approval 
of  the  Crown,  or,  on  their  not  agreeing,  the  appointment  resting  solely 
with  the  Crown ;  the  judge  of  this  new  court  no  longer  required  to  be 
a  civilian  or  learned  in  canon  law,  but  any  judge  of  common  law  or 
barrister  of  ten  years'  standing ;  coercive  power  to  enforce  sentences, 
as  we  have  seen,  if  need  be,  by  imprisonment ;  and  bishops  required 
to  act  out  the  decisions  of  the  new  judge  as  instruments  of  the  court. 
It  has  been  thought,  and  no  doubt  is,  an  alleviation  of  the  severity  of 
the  Act,  that  the  bishop  can  stay  its  proceedings,  and  prevent  a  com- 
plaint coming  before  the  court ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
bishop  has  to  give  his  reasons  in  writing,  and  it  is  thought  by  some 
that  only  some  very  strong  grounds  would  warrant  the  exercise  of  this 
restraining  power,  and  that  the  bishop  would  readily  be  compelled  by 
mandamus  to  let  the  complaint  proceed. 

If  we  contrast  the  present  state  of  things  indicated  by  the  facts 
which  have  been  adduced  with  the  Reformation  settlement,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  statutes  and  documents  already  quoted,  it  is  clear 
that  the  contract,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  has  not  been  observed.  From 
whatever  cause,  the  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  State  obviously 
have  not  been  carried  out.  The  denial  to  Convocation  of  anything  of 
coordinate  legislation  in  Church  matters,  the  modification  of  the 
Church  courts  at  pleasure,  the  bringing  the  appointment  of  the 
judges  of  the  Church  courts  under  the  control  of  Parliament,  the  re- 
taining in  its  hands  the  power  of  defining  and  interpreting  the 
Church's  doctrinal  and  ceremonial  statements  through  the  Supreme 
Court  composed  of  lay  judges  solely  of  its  own  appointment,  the 
exercise  of  direct  coercive  power  over  the  clergy  in  their  spiritual 
functions — these  assumed  prerogatives,  coupled  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  bishops  without  any  consultation  with  the  Church,  tend 
more  and  more  to  place  the  Church  in  complete  subjection  to  the 
State.  And  it  is  only  that  vigour  of  independent  life  instinctively 
animating  Englishmen,  in  spiritual  as  in  civil  matters,  brought 
out,  perhaps,  more  earnestly  into  play  as  a  reaction  against  uncon- 
stitutional wrongs,  which  has  supplied  in  some  measure  what  is  wanting 
in  the  legitimate  order,  and,  as  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  this  active 
period  of  our  history,  with  the  blessing  and  unfailing  guardianship  of 
Almighty  God,  together  with  much  personal  sympathy  and  kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  has  helped  to  develope  the  action  of  the 
Church  spite  of  all  her  difficulties  and  in  the  face  of  all  her  adversaries. 
As  the  power  of  the  Crown  declined,  Parliament,  obtaining  the  pre- 
ponderance in  all  departments  of  the  State,  has  unavoidably  assumed 
the  rights  of  the  Eoyal  Supremacy;  and  as  formerly  the  Crown 
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overstepped  the  limits  which,  by  the  presumed  compact,  defined  its 
supremacy,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  High  Commission  Court  and  the  Star 
Chamber,  so  Parliament  has  usurped  powers  which  properly  belong 
and  had  been  pledged  to  the  Church.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  State 
were  avenging  itself  on  the  Church,  in  recollection  of  the  days  now 
long  gone  by  when  the  Church,  or  rather,  perhaps,  leading  churchmen 
exercising  the  power  of  the  State,  really  oppressed  it,  and  sought  their 
own  ends  in  the  wrong  done.  But  if  the  present  tendencies  of  State 
autonomy  continue  to  develope,  and  freer  action  of  its  divine 
powers  be  denied  to  the  Church,  it  would  be  more  true  to  alter  the 
terms  of  the  oath  taken  by  priests  at  their  ordination,  and,  instead  of 
their  vowing  Ho  minister  the  doctrine,  and  sacraments,  and  the 
discipline  of  Christ,  as  the  law  hath  commanded,  and  as  this  Church 
and  realm  hath  received  the  same,'  to  spare  them  the  scruples  arising 
from  the  manifest  inconsistency  between  what  is  assumed  and  what  is 
actually  done,  and  admit  openly  the  change  that  is  rapidly  going  on, 
in  imposing  on  them  what  alone  <  the  realm  has  received.' 

The  danger  of  the  present  crisis  arises  from  the  pressure  of  coercive 
measures,  resting  on  such  authority  as  has  been  indicated,  meeting 
with  a  determined  resistance  which  is  thought  to  be  justified  on  con- 
stitutional principles.  As,  in  our  past  national  history,  such  conflicts 
between  conscientious  convictions  on  the  one  side,  and  unconstitutional 
authority  on  the  other,  have  not  ordinarily  subsided  till  the  principles 
contended  for  have  triumphed,  so  in  these  theological  disputes  the 
question  of  the  future  must  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  principles 
asserted ;  but  there  is  surely  ground  to  apprehend  the  continuance  of 
the  struggle  till  either  the  State  has  granted  the  liberty  desired,  or 
the  Church  has  set  itself  free  of  its  control.  That  a  great  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  disestablishment  movement  is  evident,  its 
promoters  from  without  the  Church  deriving  a  fresh  stimulus  from  the 
sight  of  our  present  disorders,  and  those  from  within  cherishing  the 
belief  that  truth  can  be  asserted  and  real  Church  order  be  carried  out 
only  by  such  means.  It  is  a  time  for  most  earnest  thought  on  the  part 
of  all  who  regard  the  highest  interests  both  of  the  Church  and  the 
State.  Neither  the  Church  nor  the  State  has  ever  gained  by  wrong 
done  to  the  other,  and  power  unduly  used  never  fails  to  react  to  the 
injury  of  those  who  thus  use  it.  It  will  be  most  lamentable  if  there 
is  no  other  end  to  the  present  disorder  but  disestablishment.  What- 
ever may  be  the  possible  gain,  whether  to  the  State  of  the  avoidance 
of  a  religious  difficulty,  or  to  the  Church  of  the  possession  of  the 
power  to  express  her  own  mind  and  order  her  own  affairs  freely,  yet 
for  both  statesmen  and  churchmen  it  is  most  necessary  to  consider 
what  disestablishment  means.  Disestablishment,  if  accompanied,  as 
it  surely  will  be,  by  disendowment,  means  to  the  State  the  loss  of  its 
most  powerful  ally  for  promoting  order  and  conservative  principles, 
and  the  shaking  to  their  very  foundations  of  all  institutions,  even  to 
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the  peril  of  the  monarchy.  It  would  surely  involve  also  the  unsettling 
of  the  tenure  of  all  property,  as  a  new  order  of  inheritance  followed 
the  disendowment  of  the  Church  at  the  French  Revolution,  and  a  Land 
Bill  rapidly  succeeded  disestablishment  in  Ireland.  To  the  Church 
disestablishment  means  the  lowering  the  social  standard  of  the  clergy, 
and  so  the  diminishing  of  their  influence  with  the  higher  classes  and 
the  leaders  of  thought ;  the  spiritual  dearth  of  the  country  districts 
generally ;  a  dependence  of  the  country  clergy  on  the  chance  squire 
or  the  vestry  of  farmers ;  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  action  of  the 
ruling  Synod ;  and  the  probable  disruption  multiplying  the  already 
numerous  divisions  of  Catholic  Christendom,  and  risking  fresh  seams 
in  the  robe  of  Christ.  Disestablishment  would  be  a  portentous  cata- 
strophe both  to  Church  and  State,  though  worse  to  the  State  than  to 
the  Church. 

In  conclusion  I  would  express  my  convictions  that  the  true  remedy 
of  our  sore  distress  and  anxious  forebodings  lies,  where  it  ever  has  lain 
in  Church  matters,  in  adherence  or  return  to  sdij  ap%aia,  and  to  the 
principles  of  our  reformed  constitution.  Peace  can  never  be  attained, 
except  either  by  unreasoning  submission  or  constitutional  order.  There 
can  be  no  question  which  of  the  two  is  the  peace  befitting  English- 
men, and  which  alone  is  true.  Beneath  all  the  disorder  and  seeming 
insubordination,  there  is  a  deep  yearning  for  peace ;  but  there  are 
minds,  and  specially  such  are  ever  being  trained  on  English  soil, 
which  can  never  rest  till  just  rights  are  accorded,  and  an  honourable 
liberty  secured. 

The  strain  of  the  pressure  of  these  new  methods  of  jurisdiction, 
and  of  judgments  widely  regarded  as  prejudiced  expositions  of  the 
mind  of  the  Church,  lies  at  present  heavily  on  the  upper  section  of  the 
High  Church  party.  The  wind  may  shift  and  the  tide  turn,  and  the 
pressure  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  vessel.  As  the  popular  will  inclines, 
the  unpopular  party  will  in  turn  feel  the  force  of  the  State  power. 
Popular  prejudice  must  necessarily,  according  to  such  rule,  become 
the  dominant  power  ruling  the  Church.  '  Delirant  reges,  plectuntur 
Achivi.'  But  such  methods  fail  in  the  civil  order,  and  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  succeed  in  the  spiritual  order.  The  Church  is  the  channel 
of  divine  grace  and  the  interpreter  of  the  mind  of  God,  and  within 
the  Church  God  speaks  through  her  councils  and  by  her  representa- 
tives, and  blesses  the  discipline  carried  out  in  faithful  accordance 
with  her  divine  constitution.  '  Kings  and  queens '  were  to  be  her 
'  foster-fathers  and  foster-mothers.'  Obedience  to  *  the  powers  that 
be '  implies  the  fulfilment  of  relative  duties  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  the  governed.  There  was  to  be  harmony,  the  one  power  '  to 
help  the  other,'  and  both,  in  mutual  respect  for  each  other's  rights,  to 
glorify  Him  Who  appointed  each  in  its  distinct  order  to  accomplish 
His  will. 

T.  T.  CARTER. 
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SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OP  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

AN  institution  so  ancient,  so  venerable,  and  having  so  many  claims  to 
public  respect  as  the  Church  of  England,  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits,  or  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  it  will  not  long  be  able 
to  stand  at  all.  The  friends  of  the  monarchy  are  content  to  leave 
it  thus  without  special  defence.  The  speeches  from  the  throne  do 
not  bristle  with  sarcastic  allusions  to  evil-minded  individuals  who 
are  endeavouring  to  undermine  its  foundations.  The  Heir  Apparent 
does  not  think  it  necessary,  whenever  he  appears  in  public,  to  weave 
into  his  addresses  some  eulogium  upon  the  Crown  and  its  value  to  the 
nation.  Prime  Ministers  and  Secretaries  of  State  never  dream 
of  entering  upon  elaborate  defences  of  our  political  system,  or  specu- 
lations as  to  the  possibility  of  its  maintenance.  An  evil  day  will  it 
be  when  this  is  changed.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  monarchy 
being  thus  placed  on  the  defensive,  environed  with  dangers  so 
serious  and  menacing  that  ministers  of  State  should  take  every  pos- 
sible occasion  of  assuring  the  country  that  its  enemies  were  as  weak 
as  they  were  malignant,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  them, 
or,  what  would  be  still  worse,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  an  active 
body  of  Republicans  who  had  established  a  government  of  their  own, 
to  which  a  large  section  of  the  people  gave  their  exclusive  allegiance, 
and  whose  power  so  far  impressed  the  Sovereign  and  her  Cabinet, 
that,  instead  of  resolving  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion,  they  gave  its 
leaders  full  toleration,  and  even  assured  them  of  the  most  kindly 
consideration,  provided  they  did  not  attempt  to  set  royalty  aside  alto- 
gether. If,  unhappily,  such  a  state  of  things  should  ever  be  brought 
about,  it  would  not  be  rash  to  predict  that  the  days  of  our  monarchy 
were  numbered — that  it  had  at  last  come  to  be  of  the  things  which, 
having  decayed  and  waxed  old,  are  ready  to  vanish  away. 

The  same  reflection  is  suggested  to  many  minds  by  those  defences 
of  the  Established  Church  which  certain  bishops,  following  the 
example  of  the  Primate,  are  so  fond  of  attempting.  If,  indeed,  their 
arguments  were  so  strong  as  to  be  convincing  to  all  but  those  who  are 
under  the  dominion  of  blind  and  invincible  prejudice,  or  their  survey 
of  its  position  so  hopeful  and  reassuring  as  to  impart  a  new  confidence 
to  all  its  friends,  there  might  be  an  excuse  for  occasional  utterances 
of  this  kind,  though  even  then  their  policy  might  be  questioned. 
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But  when  their  tone  is  apologetic  rather  than  triumphant — when  to 
all  sensitive  ears  it  tells  of  anxiety  and  distrust  where  there  ought  only 
to  be  courage  and  confidence — when,  instead  of  a  decided  assertion  of 
a  right  which  ought  to  be  maintained,  there  is  little  more  than  a  plea 
for  forbearance  towards  an  institution  which,  though  it  may  be  an 
anachronism  and  an  anomaly,  is  yet  capable  of  accomplishing  a  large 
amount  of  good — it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  gallant  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops  to  stem  the  strong  current  of  opposition  to 
the  Establishment  are  a  mistake.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  tacit  confession 
of  weakness,  which  skilful  strategists  would  be  careful  to  avoid. 

These  episcopal  manifestoes,  of  course,  differ  very  greatly  in 
character.  The  wild  declamation  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  is 
as  unlike  the  forcible  and  practical  reasonings  of  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester, as  the  somewhat  supercilious  and  arrogant  tone  of  the 
Primate's  language  differs  from  the  easy  and  genial  manner  of  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  in  the  first  number  of  this  Review. 
But  all  are  alike  in  their  devotion  to  the  Establishment,  and  in  their 
scarce-concealed  anxiety  as  to  the  destiny  which  may  await  it  even  in 
the  immediate  future.  No  one  can  even  suspect  the  sincerity  of  their 
belief  in  the  value  of  the  institution  to  the  nation,  and  those  who  are 
able  to  read  between  the  lines  can  have  as. little  doubt  that  they  are 
full  of  fear  that  the  nation  may  be  deprived  of  its  inestimable 
benefits.  If  they  are  optimists,  and  speak  with  a  confidence  which 
few  share  as  to  the  prospects  of  their  Church,  there  are  nevertheless 
signs  of  uneasiness  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake,  and  which 
greatly  detract  from  the  comfort  which  their  followers  would  fain 
derive  from  their  addresses.  They  speak  because  the  burden  upon 
them  is  too  heavy  to  allow  of  their  keeping  silence,  and  yet,  when  they 
speak,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  their  words  do  not  give  as 
much  satisfaction  to  the  enemies  as  to  the  friends  of  the  Establish- 
ment. They  are,  for  the  most  part,  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  which 
prevents  them  from  stooping  to  the  level  of  the  gentlemen  who  go 
up  and  down  the  country  challenging  discussions,  making  reckless 
statements  as  to  the  designs  of  Nonconformists,  starting  wild  theories 
as  to  the  nature  of  Church  property  and  the  rights  of  the  nation 
over  it,  and  carrying  on  a  warfare  with  a  zeal  which  is  not  always 
according  to  knowledge,  but  perhaps  is  not  on  that  account  the  less 
serviceable.  Now  and  then  a  bishop  may  so  far  forget  himself  as  to 
condescend  to  imitate  such  examples,  as  did  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  the 
somewhat  notorious  sermon  preached  in  his  own  cathedral  on  behalf 
of  the  Church  Defence  Association,  and  the  Bishop  of  Eipon  in  his 
violent  speech  at  Wakefield.  But  offences  of  this  kind  are  not 
common.  Bishops  know  what  is  expected  from  them,  and  are  there- 
fore more  careful  as  to  their  words.  During  the  discussions  on  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill,  the  proposal  to  give  them  a  certain 
discretion  in  relation  to  the  prosecution  of  clerical  offenders  was 
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justified  on  the  plea  that  as  they  came  nearer  to  the  charmed  circle 
of  society,  and  felt  more  of  its  influence,  they  must  be  assumed  to 
have  a  greater  amount  of  worldly  wisdom  than  excited  parishioners 
eager  for  the  redress  of  their  supposed  grievances.  In  like  manner 
they  may  be  expected  to  gauge  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  to 
know  how  it  may  best  be  affected,  far  better  than  those  who  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  melee.  But  the  very  caution  which  is  thus  induced 
weakens  the  effect  of  their  arguments.  They  concede  too  much  for  the 
taste  of  ardent  partisans,  as  well  as  for  the  success  of  their  own  cause. 
A  more  defiant  and  uncompromising  attitude  would  be  more  acceptable 
to  their  supporters,  and  if,  for  any  reason,  they  feel  they  cannot  assume 
it,  it  would  probably  be  more  politic  to  maintain  a  discreet  silence. 

What,  for  example,  is  an  earnest  churchman  to  say  to  Dr. 
Ellicott's  article  ?  It  was  intended  to  be  a  solace  to  his  spirit,  but 
his  mind  must  be  peculiarly  constituted  if  it  produce  any  such  result. 
Take  two  points  only  out  of  many,  which  are  calculated  to  prevent 
him  from  attaining  that  state  of  mind  which  the  bishop  is  so  desirous 
to  cultivate  in  himself  and  others.  '  The  disposal,  by  sale  or  other- 
wise, of  spiritual  spheres  of  labour '  is  an  extremely  mild  way  of 
describing  that  system  of  purchase  which  is  a  crying  scandal  in  the 
Church.  The  bishop  himself  admits  that  it  is  a  '  vital  question,'  and 
so  far  everyone  will  agree  with  him.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  startling  statements  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  as  to 
his  own  experience,  to  feel  that  this  expression  is  not  at  all  too 
strong.  It  may  indeed  be  taken  in  its  most  literal  sense,  for  the  very 
life  of  the  Establishment  is  involved  in  its  wise  settlement.  Patron- 
age is  a  cancer  in  the  body  ecclesiastical,  which  must  be  removed,  or 
the  patient  will  die.  But  the  bishop's  tone  in  relation  to  it  is  one  of 
utter  despondency.  He  admits  the  abuses,  and  confesses  that  they 
are  too  strong  for  reformers,  who  can  but  '  curse  the  evils  which  they 
cannot  cure.'  Be  it  so.  Such  curses  must  certainly  come  home  to 
roost,  and  numbers  will  feel  that  when  the  bishop  tells  us  that  '  it  is 
painful  to  be  forced  to  say  so,  but  we  fear  it  must  be  said,  frankly 
and  fairly,  that  there  is  now  no  likelihood  that  this  evil  will  ever 
be  effectually  remedied,'  he  virtually  confesses  that  the  doom  of  the 
Establishment  is  sealed.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  '  moral  restraint ' 
which  '  public  opinion  is  now  exercising,'  for  the  question  is  as  to 
those  over  whom  this  opinion  has  no  influence  at  all.  If  that  is  all 
the  consolation  which  the  bishop  has  to  offer  on  a  point  like  this,  the 
outlook  must  be  gloomy  enough  for  all  who  desire  the  continuance  of 
the  Establishment.  It  amounts  to  a  confession  that  the  constitution 
is  not  strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  disease  from  which  it  is 
suffering,  and  that  all  which  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  palliatives  may 
abate  its  violence.  Under  such  conditions,  it  seems  only  to  be 
a  question  of  time  when  the  disease  will  have  completed  its  work. 

On  another  danger  by  which  the  Establishment  is  menaced,  the 
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bishop  is  equally  discouraging.  *  If  there  really  is,'  he  says,  *  any 
gravitation  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  High  Church  party  to  sacer- 
dotal theories — if  there  is,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  a  tendency  to 
caste-separation  and  to  the  assertion  of  order-privileges — then  we  must 
verily  fear  for  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Church.'  Then,  will 
be  the  conclusion  of  all  who  are  capable  of  taking  a  moderately  fair 
view  of  the  situation,  the  prospect  is  alarming  indeed.  The  '  if  with 
which  the  bishop  commences  his  sentence  suggests  an  uncertainty 
as  to  the  facts  which  assuredly  cannot  be  felt  by  any  but  those  who  are 
resolved  to  doubt  what  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  believe.  The  growth  and 
prevalence  of  sacerdotalism  in  the  Church  is  one  of  the  few  facts  which 
it  might  have  been  supposed  everybody  would  admit.  It  is  far  from 
being  confined  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  High  Church  party,  or  indeed 
to  the  High  Church  party  at  all.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  leavening 
even  the  Evangelical  clergy  is  deplored  by  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  them  as  the  champions  of  Anglican  Protestantism. 
To  write  about  '  some  indications  of  the  spread  of  a  sacerdotalism,  and 
of  the  stealthy  progress  of  a  priestly  assumption,'  is  a  mere  trifling  with 
the  subject.  The  bishop  is  quite  right  in  his  belief  that  the  old  English 
hatred  of  priestism  is  as  strong  as  ever,  but  if  he  fancies  that  the  priestly 
temper  is  developed  only  among  a  few  extreme  men,  whom  he  would' 
fain  keep  in  the  Church,  but  with  whom,  he  fears,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  part,  he  is  deceiving  himself  and  all  who  put  their  trust  irr* 
him.  This  is  not  the  place  to  adduce  proof  of  this,  but  one  fact 
may  be  quoted  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  I  say  nothing  of  the  visits 
of  Canon  Liddon  and  Canon  Gregory  to  Mr.  Tooth  in  Horsemonger 
Lane  Gaol.  I  honour  them  for  their  consistency  and  courage  in  thus 
identifying  themselves  with  one  whose  views  were  the  logical  outcome 
of  their  teaching.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  two  leaders  so 
eminent  should  thus  associate  themselves  with  one  who  had  taken 
the  most  extreme  position,  and  it  is  more  significant  still  that  they 
devoted  the  amount  of  an  offertory  at  St.  Paul's  to  the  fund  for  the 
defence  of  Mr.  Tooth,  suffering  persecution  as  a  priest.  The  dispo- 
sition of  some  of  the  bishops  to  underrate  the  gravity  of  such  facts  is, 
to  many,  one  of  the  most  alarming  features  of  the  crisis.  In  those^ . 
however,  who  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  hypothetical  element  in  the 
case,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  are  filled  with  intense  anxiety  about 
the  extent  to  which  sacerdotalism  is  leavening  the  clergy,  his  esti- 
mate of  its  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Establishment  can 
awaken  only  a  sentiment  of  despair.  They  see  a  priesthood  becoming 
every  day  more  numerous,  more  arrogant  in  temper,  more  extreme 
in  its  assumptions,  more  impatient  of  all  control,  more  defiant 
alike  of  secular  and  spiritual  authority,  more  insolent  to  bishops,  and^ 
more  contemptuous  of  Parliament  and  courts  of  law.  To  tell  men' 
who  have  all  this  present  to  their  view  continually,  that  the  growth- 
of  sacerdotalism  means  the  downfall  of  the  Establishment,  and  yet,  in 
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the  same  breath,  invite  them  to  '  look  forward  hopefully,  and  contem- 
plate with  serenity,  and  even  cheerfulness,  much  that  is  now  dis- 
quieting us,'  is  nothing  better  than  a  mockery. 

It  is  due  to  the  bishop  to  say  that  his  article  exhibits  all  that 
6  gentleness,  sobriety,  and  moderation '  on  which  he  insists  in  the 
conduct  of  all  controversy.  If  there  is  anything  which  is  at  all 
likely  to  wound  opponents,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  intended,  and 
is  due  rather  to  the  influence  of  his  surroundings  than  to  any  lack  of 
real  charity.  To  this  cause  must  be  ascribed  a  statement,  conceived 
in  a  spirit  only  too  common  among  bishops,  that  '  with  the  manifes- 
tations of  fresh  life  and  energy  in  the  Church  of  England  which 
every  year's  experience  brings  before  us,  no  religious  person  of 
competent  judgment  could  possibly  be  led  to  conceive  any  other 
future  than  one  of  increased  efficiency.'  This  indirect  mode  of 
censuring  men  who  do  not  hold  our  own  view  reminds  me  of  an 
acquaintance  I  met  in  a  Highland  coffee-room,  who  closed  a  con- 
versation by  saying :  'I  see  you  are  a  shrewd  man,  sir.  You  hold 
exactly  my  views.'  It  is  a  kind  of  test  which  we  are  too  apt  to  employ, 
and  yet  it  must  have  required  a  little  daring  for  the  bishop  to  apply 
it  so  decidedly  here.  To  adopt  so  confident  a  tone  in  relation  to  the 
future  of  the  Establishment,  just  at  the  present  crisis,  argues  some 
boldness,  but  it  is  going  much  further  to  assert  that  '  no  religious 
person  of  competent  judgment  could  possibly  be  led  to  conceive ' 
anything  else.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  there  are  numbers  of 
people  who  pass  as  sincere  Christians,  and  are  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  forming  a  rational  and  intelligent  opinion  on  public  questions,  who 
entertain  quite  an  opposite  belief.  What  would  the  bishop  say  of 
such  misguided  individuals  ?  Is  it  their  piety  or  their  sanity  which 
his  lordship  would  impeach  ?  To  them  it  cannot  be  pleasant  to  be 
condemned  on  either  ground,  but  they  may,  at  all  events,  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  no  error  into  which  they  may  be 
betrayed  can  equal  that  of  the  dreamer  who  can  anticipate  some  other 
modification  in  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  than  that  which  is 
here  pronounced  to  be  absolutely  inconceivable.  The  only  hope  for 
the  Establishment  is  in  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  Any 
.attempt  at  the  readjustment  of  its  constitution  must  infallibly  end  in 
its  destruction.  A  system  which  has  thus  outlived  the  possibility  of 
reform  is  undoubtedly  in  perilous  condition,  but  he  must  be  blind  to 
all  the  signs  of  the  times  who  fails  to  see  that  it  is  the  actual  position 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  Even  Dr.  Ellicott,  despite  his  strong 
optimist  tendencies,  does  not  give  any  confident  assurance  of  the 
reform  of  the  evils  whose  existence  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge,  and 
not  a  few  of  his  readers  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  it  is  a  sign 
either  of  weak  intellect  or  imperfect  faith  to  doubt  as  to  the  future 
of  an  institution  so  rife  with  anomalies  and  abuses. 

Time  only  can  decide  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  bishop's  fore- 
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castings,  but  at  all  events  the  reasons  on  which  they  rest  are  singularly 
weak.  The  bishop  alleges  that  there  is  4  new  life  in  the  Church,  new 
energy  and  fuller  earnestness,'  that  this  new  life  has  made  new  chan- 
nels for  itself,  and  has  in  fact  '  modified  the  rigidity  of  our  system 
and  its  formularies'  (which  is  really  a  very  pleasant  euphemistic 
mode  of  saying  that  the  law  has  been  successfully  defied),  and  that, 
combined  with  this  stronger  vitality  within,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased toleration  to  those  who  are  without.  Granted,  and  what  follows  ? 
That  the  righteousness  and  wisdom  of  the  Establishment  are  thereby 
manifest,  or  that  its  lengthened  tenure  of  life  is  thereby  assured  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  would  indeed  be  very  easy  to  take  these  premisses 
and  use  them  to  support  the  very  opposite  conclusion  to  that  which 
the  bishop  has  reached.  The  struggles  of  the  new  life  to  emancipate 
itself  from  the  restraints  by  which  its  energy  is  confined,  might  fairly 
be  adduced  as  evidences,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the.  injurious  effects  of 
the  Establishment,  while,  on  the  other,  they  might  with  equal  reason 
be  regarded  as  premonitory  of  a  danger  by  which  it  must  ultimately 
be  overthrown.  In  4  the  many  silent  concessions  that  are  regularly 
made  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  local  missions ' — the  departures, 
that  is,  from  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  it  is 
impossible  to  repress,  but  which  are  not  the  less  objectionable  and 
perilous  as  precedents  of  lawlessness — may  be  found  only  signs  that 
the  bed  is  narrower  than  a  man  can  stretch  himself  withal,  and 
reasons  to  justify  the  demand  for  a  radical  change.  Even  the  tole- 
ration shown  to  Dissenters  has  two  sides,  for  while  it  serves  to 
produce  a  more  kindly  feeling  it  makes  the  retention  of  any  exclusive 
privileges  the  more  utterly  indefensible.  So  long  as  a  State  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  what  the  truth  is,  and  of  providing  for 
its  defence  and  propagation,  there  is  a  definite  ground  for  the  dis- 
tinction which  separates  Conformists  and  Nonconformists,  assigning 
the  one  to  honour  and  the  other  to  dishonour.  The  assumption  is 
sufficiently  monstrous  and  offensive,  but  if  it  be  granted  it  forms  the 
basis  for  an  argument  which  may  be  made  to  look  very  plausible. 
But  it  is  practically  abandoned  when  Dissenting  Churches  are  treated 
as  kindred  communions,  with  whom  friendly  relations  ought  to  be 
cultivated. 

The  liberality  with  which  the  bishop  writes  on  this  point  is  very 
admirable,  and  will  be  heartily  reciprocated  by  all  classes  of  Dissenters 
— the  political  Dissenter  quite  as  much  as  any  others  ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  with  the  defence  of  the  Establishment.  'That 
sober  and  charitable  consideration  for.  the  opinions  of  others,  even 
for  those  who  may  very  widely  differ  from  us,  which  shows  itself  in 
seeking  common  ground  on  which  the  servants  of  the  same  Lord  may 
honestly  co-operate,  and,  without  sacrificing  or  even  minimising  a 
principle,  may  yet  unitedly  labour  in  the  furtherance  of  his  kingdom,' 
on  which  the  bishop  insists,  is  not  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
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of  a  system  in  which  the  opinions  for  which  this  consideration  is 
professed  doom  a  man  to  exile  from  a  great  national  institution. 
The  exercise  of  this  large-hearted  tolerance  is,  we  are  told,  not  only  a 
popular  virtue  of  our  day,  '  but  is  becoming  by  degrees  a  sort  of  test 
of  the  real  public  worth  and,  so  to  say,  workable  character  of  a  com- 
munity.' The  bishop  does  not  see  that  this  must  mean  the  ultimate 
overthrow  of  all  distinctions  established  by  the  State  on  the  basis  of 
differences  in  religious  opinion. 

The  relations  which  the  bishop  apparently  desires  to  establish 
between  the  Church  and  Dissent  could  hardly  continue  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  They  look  very  amiable  at  first,  but  under  them  one 
class  of  Christians  virtually  says  to  others  :  '  Though  it  may  be  im- 
possible or  undesirable  for  us  to  form  a  visible  and  corporate  union, 
yet  we  are  brethren,  and  there  is  much  truth  common  to  us  all,  and 
much  work  'which  we  may  do  in  concert.'  Let  us  dwell  together  as 
brethren,  practising  that  great  lesson  of  Christian  toleration  which 
we  have  all  learned,  and  by  which  you  will  show  a  '  sober  and 
charitable  consideration '  for  the  opinions  which  have  given  us  a 
position  of  ascendency,  while  we  on  our  side  will  manifest  a  similar 
respect  for  those  which  have  deprived  you  of  the  privileges  we  enjoy.' 
This  may  seem  a  very  desirable  state  of  things  to  those  for  whom  all 
the  prizes  are  reserved ;  but  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  is  likely 
to  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  those  who  have  not  only  to  be 
content  with  blanks,  but  are  themselves  mulcted  of  their  own  just 
rights  in  order  that  these  prizes  may  be  provided  for  others.  It  is  a 
remarkable  conception  of  Christian  brotherhood,  an  application  of  the 
law  of  entail  and  primogeniture  in  a  sphere  for  which  it  seems  to  be 
hardly  suited.  That  such  a  state  of  things  can  be  perpetuated  is 
impossible.  In  truth,  the  complicated  questions  which  the  redistri- 
bution of  the  national  estate  at  present  held  by  the  Church 
would  involve,  alone  stand  in  the  way  of  disestablishment.  The 
nation  does  not  want  to  maintain  a  privileged  Church,  though  it  is 
not  yet  prepared  to  face  the  difficulties  connected  with  disendowment. 
It  has  never  been  the  habit  of  the  English  people  to  follow  a  principle 
out  to  its  logical  issue,  or  the  Toleration  Act  would  ere  this  have 
issued  in  the  establishment  of  religious  equality.  But  the  more  that 
equality  is  practically  recognised — that  is,  the  more  the  spirit  which 
the  bishop  commends  and  illustrates  by  his  own  example  is  manifest — 
the  more  hopeless  will  be  the  task  of  maintaining  the  inequality  at 
present  sanctioned  by  law. 

The  evident  gratification,  with  which  he  enumerates  the  various 
evidences  of  the  growth  of  a  better  feeling  between  '  the  broad  central 
body  of  the  Church  and  the  chief  Nonconformist  communities '  is 
eminently  creditable  to  his  heart ;  and  if  he  does  not  see  that  the 
very  movement  in  which  he  rejoices  is  silently  cutting  away  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  defenders  of  the  Establishment,  it 
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would  be  unfair  to  charge  him  with  any  special  defect  of  vision.  He 
has  simply  fallen  into  an  error  to  which  we  are  all  liable,  or,  to  put 
it  more  correctly,  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  very  difficult  task,  in 
which  so  few  succeed,  of  placing  himself  in  the  position  of  an  oppo- 
nent, so  as  to  see  the  institution  which  he  regards  with  such  sincere 
veneration  in  the  aspect  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  those  in  whose 
eyes  it  is  an  injustice  and  an  offence.  He  fancies  that  the  toleration 
of  Dissenters — understanding  '  toleration '  in  the  broad  sense  in  which 
he  uses  it — will  save  what  he  calls  the  Church  of  England.  '  Just,  then, 
in  proportion  as  we  find  it  in  the  Church  of  England,  will  that 
Church  be  likely  to  remain  the  Church  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
people.'  But  if  the  name  which  he  claims  for  his  Church  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  name,  it  is  evident  that,  just  as  this  'toleration' 
spreads,  that  Church  loses  that  which  she  now  assumes  to  possess,  and, 
instead  of  being  the  Church  of  England,  becomes  one  among  other 
Churches  whose  Christian  status  she  recognises,  and  with  whose 
ministers  and  people  she  is  on  terms  of  friendly  co-operation.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  by  accepting  this  position  she  would  become  more 
than  ever  the  Church  of  the  kingdom  and  the  people,  but  she  would 
be  so  in  virtue  of  the  voluntary  adherence  of  converts,  and  not 
through  any  legislative  or  other  action  of  the  State. 

The  bishop  himself  thinks  that  toleration,  as  it  developes  still 
further  within  the  Church  of  England,  'will  greatly  modify  the 
future  of  that  Church  in  its  relations  to  the  Church  at  large.'  His 
lordship  is  fond  of  this  word  '  modifications.'  There  is  in  it  a  pleasant 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  which  makes  it  eminently  acceptable  to 
the  episcopal  mind.  It  has  an  aroma  of  modern  progress  which  re- 
commends it  to  those  who  are  desirous  to  be  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  yet  there  is  also  a  moderation  about  it  which  adapts  it  to  those 
who  are  afraid  of  committing  themselves  to  any  extreme  or  even 
very  pronounced  change.  It  may  mean  a  great  deal  or  nothing  at 
all.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  extremely  hard  to  say  what  it  can 
mean  or  what  purpose  it  serves,  except  to  throw  a  general  haze  of 
uncertainty  around  the  bishop's  anticipations  of  the  future  of  his 
Church.  He  is  sanguine  as  to  her  prospects,  but,  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  he  is  insensible  to  the  perils  which  are  awaiting  her, 
he  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  is  quite  prepared  for  '  modifica- 
tions.' 

His  policy  is  manifestly  that  which  finds  so  much  favour  on  the 
episcopal  bench — that  of  government  by  the  centres.  It  is  the  highest 
conception  of  statesmanship  which  the  ecclesiastics  of  our  day  seem 
capable  of  attaining.  The  Primate  has  acted  upon  it  in  his  dealings 
with  Eitualism ;  and  though  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  proved  emi- 
nently successful  in  relation  to  the  internal  difficulties  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  is  inclined  to  trust  in  it  to  bring 
about  a  good  understanding  with  Dissenters,  which  may  insure  the 
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safety  of  the  Establishment.  The  '  great  central  body  of  the  Church 
and  the  leading  Nonconformist  communities '  are  to  form  an  alliance 
by  means  of  which  the  desperate  attempts  of  extreme  men  on  both 
sides  are  to  be  frustrated.  It  is  so  purely  a  dream  that  the  con- 
fidence which  the  bishop  reposes  in  it  is  as  affecting  as  it  is  amazing. 
Seldom  has  faith  built  so  large  a  superstructure  upon  so  slender  a 
foundation.  Some  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  have  united  not 
only  in  public  work,  but  even  in  private  intercourse.  Divines  of  both 
parties  are  taking  part  in  the  work  of  Biblical  revision.  Bishops 
and  Dissenting  ministers  have  united  for  the  defence  of  the  common 
faith.  They  have  not  only  stood  on  the  same  platform,  but  they 
have  actually  allowed  their  separate  contributions  to  Christian  evi- 
dence to  appear  within  the  boards  of  the  same  volume,  so  that  a 
reader,  who  has  been  perusing  the  impressive  arguments  of  a  bishop, 
may,  on  turning  over  a  few  pages,  find  that  he  is  studying  the  ap- 
peals of  a  Nonconformist  minister,  and  may  possibly  not  be  conscious 
of  any  deterioration  either  in  matter  or  style.  What  is  more,  the 
venerable  staircase  of  Lambeth  Palace  has  been  trodden  by  Dissenting 
feet,  and  a  bright  summer  afternoon  spent  by  bishops  and  eminent 
Nonconformists  in  talk  about  the  best  modes  of  meeting  the  infi- 
delity which  is  the  common  foe  of  all.  After  this,  who  can  doubt 
that  we  are  living  in  those  happy  days  of  toleration  for  which  good 
men  have  sighed  so  long,  and  that  an  Establishment  whose  rulers 
show  such  understanding  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  are  ready  to 
deal  thus  graciously  with  Nonconformists,  is  destined  to  live  for  ever  ? 
Perhaps  the  bishop  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  are  Non- 
conformists, and  possibly  some  even  of  those  who  were  invited  to 
Lambeth  Palace,  who  will  see  in  the  tone  which  he  adopts  in  relation 
to  these  fraternisations  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  only  a  new 
illustration  of  the  injurious  influence  exercised  by  the  Establishment. 
Why  should  it  be  thought  so  strange  as  to  be  almost  incredible  that 
Christian  ministers  of  different  churches  should  meet  on  terms  of 
kindly  intercourse,  such  as  politicians  of  opposite  parties  continually 
maintain  to  each  other  ?  It  may  be  said  that  religious  differences 
are  always  more  intense  and  separating  in  their  character,  and  to 
some  extent  that  is  true,  though  it  needs  to  be  qualified  by  the  re- 
minder that  much  of  their  keenness  is  due  not  to  their  intrinsic 
character,  but  to  the  attempt  to  set  up  an  orthodox  creed,  and  to 
punish  heretics  by  exclusion  from  Church  privileges,  and,  where  the 
orthodox  Church  had  the  power,  by  a  forfeiture  of  civic  rights  also. 
Under  any  circumstances  diversities  of  opinion  in  relation  to  a  sub- 
ject on  which  men  feel  so  earnestly  as  that  of  religion  are  likely  to 
produce  stronger  feeling  than  any  political  antagonisms.  But  if 
the  law  were  to  deal  with  politics  as  it  has  done  with  religion,  if 
there  were  an  Act  of  Uniformity  prescribing  the  political  dogmas 
which  a  man  must  believe,  or  to  which  at  least  he  must  subscribe,  if 
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only  those  who  complied  with  these  requirements  were  eligible  to 
place  or  rank,  if  political  heresy  doomed  a  man  to  perpetual  ostra- 
cism from  office  and  honour,  and  if  thus  a  broad  line  of  demarcation 
were  drawn  between  the  two  classes  of  political  thinkers,  is  it  not 
possible,  or  more  than  possible,  that  Conformists,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously elated  with  a  sense  of  their  inherent  superiority,  and  Dis- 
senters irritated  by  a  feeling  of  the  injustice  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, might  be  as  much  divided  as  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  have 
hitherto  been  ?  Nonconformists  have  long  felt  that  these  divisions 
are  a  scandal  to  our  common  Christianity,  and  they  have  never  de- 
sired to  perpetuate  them.  But  if  it  is  supposed  that  their  desire  for 
a  frank  and  manly  interchange  of  thought,  or  fellowship  in  Chris- 
tian work,  with  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
implies  even  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  continued  supremacy  of  one 
Church,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  guard  against  such  possible 
misconstruction  of  their  conduct.  The  bishop,  indeed,  does  not 
actually  suggest  anything  of  the  kind,  but  it  is  impossible,  in  reading 
his  paper,  to  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  he  hopes  to  find  in  the 
more  friendly  sentiments  awakened  among  certain  Nonconformist 
communities  an  additional  defence  for  the  Establishment. 

I  might  hesitate  before  attaching  such  a  meaning  to  his  words, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  views  of  some  of 
his  friends.  It  is  implied  in  the  distinction  so  continually  set  up 
between  political  and  religious  Dissenters.  It  was  the'  underlying 
thought  in  the  singularly  offensive  comparison  instituted  by  the 
Primate  between  the  '  platform  orators '  of  Dissent,  whom  he  placed 
on  the  same  level  with  the  writers  in  Church  journals,  whose  folly 
and  malevolence  '  continually  travesty  and  disgrace  the  Church, 
which,  so  far  as  they  can,  they  misrepresent,'  and  the  '  large  and 
powerful  deputation  of  the  chief  Nonconformist  ministers '  who 
had  conferred  with  him  at  the  palace.  It  is  an  idea  which  finds 
favour  with  Church  defenders,  who  try  to  persuade  themselves 
that  the  opposition  to  the  Establishment  meets  with  no  sym- 
pathy from  those  Dissenters  who  are  most  eminent  for  piety  and 
culture.  Their  reasoning,  indeed,  revolves  in  a  circle,  and  that  a 
very  narrow  one.  They  assume  that  piety  and  culture  are  incom- 
patible with  antagonism  to  the  Establishment.  When,  therefore, 
they  meet  a  Dissenter  who  is  possessed  of  these  qualities,  they  at 
once  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  not  a  political  Dissenter.  When, 
on  the  other  side,  they  hear  of  a  political  Dissenter,  they  proceed 
immediately  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  deficient  either  in  grace  or 
in  learning,  and  probably  in  both.  What  might  happen  if  they  were 
unexpectedly  to  meet  one  known  to  belong  to  this  obnoxious  class, 
and  to  discover  that  his  piety  was  as  sincere,  his  culture  as  extensive, 
and  even  his  charity  as  broad  and  sympathetic  as  that  of  his  brethren 
whom  they  had  judged  specially  religious,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
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A  free  conference  between  Churchmen  and  these  political  Dissenters, 
however,  might  not  be  undesirable.  It  is  quite  possible  that  their 
antagonism  is  irreconcilable.  The  one  party  is  not  likely  to  abandon 
the  supremacy  which  it  has  enjoyed  so  long  that  it  has  come  to 
regard  it  as  an  heirloom  of  which  it  could  not  be  deprived  without 
injustice.  The  other  is  as  little  prepared  to  confess  its  native  in- 
feriority and  forego  its  claims  to  civic  equality.  But,  at  least,  the 
comparison  of  the  opposing  views  might  produce,  on  both  sides,  more 
of  that  '  sober  and  reasonable  toleration '  of  which  the  bishop  thinks 
so  much.  If  it  did  nothing  more,  it  might  show  that  the  as- 
sailants of  ecclesiastical  privilege  are  not  necessarily  ecclesiastical 
malignants  any  more  than  their  defenders,  and  that  political  Dissent, 
even  in  its  most  decided  forms,  does  not  imply  a  want  of  religious 
earnestness  or  an  incapacity  to  appreciate  whatever  is  noble  and 
good  in  the  Established  Church  or  its  clergy.  I  remember  hearing, 
some  years  ago,  of  an  excellent  clergyman  who  was  expressing  his 
great  distress  at  the  deterioration  in  the  character  of  Dissenting 
ministers.  'Once,'  said  the  good  man,  'they  were  distinguished  by 
their  spirituality,  but  now  they  have  sacrificed  all  that  in  their 
eagerness  to  claim  equality  with  the  clergy.'  A  Dissenting  minister, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  quietly  asked,  '  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  determination  to  maintain  ascendency  may  be  just  as  indicative 
of  a  lack  of  spirituality  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  ?  '  As  a  retort  this 
was  surely  fair,  though  it  may  be  that  both  it  and  the  original 
suggestion  were  equally  untrue  to  fact.  •  The  supporters  and  the 
assailants  of  the  Establishment  alike  hold  a  principle  for  which  they 
would  contend  irrespectively  of  its  bearings  on  their  personal  position, 
and  the  frank  recognition  of  this  on  both  sides  is  the  first  condition 
of  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  great  question  at  issue.  The 
Primate  may  rest  assured  that  he  does  not  contribute  anything  to 
the  defence  of  his  Church  by  a  passing  sneer  at  the  '  violence  of 
platform  orators,'  or  a  suggestion  that  those  whom  he  invites  to  confer 
with  him  on  the  great  conflict  with  modern  unbelief  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  these  wilder  spirits  of  the  Dissenting  communities. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  plain  speaking  on 
this  subject,  and  that  the  bishops  should  understand  that,  so  far  as 
the  Congregational  and  Baptist  Churches  are  concerned,  there  is  nc 
division  into  two  parties,  the  one  religious  and  the  other  political 
Dissenters.  There  are  diversities  of  taste  and  temperament  which 
lead  some  men  to  stand  aloof  from  the  conflict  in  which  others  are 
engaged ;  but  if  the  Primate  and  his  friends  believe  that  there  is  a 
party  in  either  of  these  great  bodies  which  looks  on  the  Establish- 
ment with  favour  and  desires  its  continuance,  they  are  labouring 
under  a  gross  delusion.  Individuals  there  may  be  who  differ  from 
the  mass  of  their  brethren  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  State  Churches  in 
general,  and  as  to  the  wisdom  of  upholding  that  of  this  country  in 
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particular ;  but  if  there  be  they  are  too  few  to  be  regarded  as  a  party. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  considerable  section  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  which,  for  various  reasons,  disapproved  of  aggressive  action 
for  the  overthrow  of  an  Establishment  to  which  they  were,  neverthe- 
less, conscientiously  opposed ;  but  the  course  of  events  during  that 
period,  and  especially  the  growth  of  Eitualism  and  of  the  High 
Church  temper  and  influence  which  has  been  fostered  by  it,  has  told 
so  powerfully  that  only  a  small  remnant  of  that  school  is  now  to  be 
found.  There  are  a  few  who  pay  the  Church  the  high  compliment  (for 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  bishops  are  duly  grateful,  and  accept  as  a 
fruit  of  that  religious  Dissent  which  they  can  tolerate)  of  suggesting 
that  the  explosive  forces  within  her  are  so  powerful  that  they  have 
only  to  be  left  alone  in  order  to  accomplish  her  destruction.  It  may 
possibly  be  some  idiosyncrasy  that  would  lead  me  to  prefer  the 
earnest  opponent,  who  at  least  gives  me  credit  for  a  faith  and  a 
determination  to  contend  for  it,  and  challenges  me  to  meet  him  in 
the  open  field,  to  the  more  subtle  foe,  who  treats  me  to  a  semblance 
of  friendship  because  he  has  the  secret  conviction  that  I  am  so  feeble 
that  it  needs  no  effort  of  his  to  hasten  my  coming  destruction.  But 
this  is  what  the  abstinence  of  those  who  are  invidiously  called  the 
religious  Dissenters  among  Congregationalists  really  means.  They  do 
not  like  an  Establishment  in  which  sacerdotalism  becomes  more 
rampant  every  day,  but  neither  do  they  like  the  unpleasant  incidents 
of  the  struggle  which  is  necessary  to  overthrow  it.  They  know  the 
penalty  which  they  have  to  pay  who  venture  to  take  prominent  part  in  a 
movement  which  is  of  necessity  unpopular  among  many  with  whom  they 
desire  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship,  and  they  shrink  from  it.  Far  be 
it  from  me  even  to  hint  a  censure  upon  them.  I  want  only  to  point 
out  how  far  their  refusal  to  take  part  in  the'  work  of  political  Dissent 
proceeds  from  sympathy  with  the  Establishment.  It  is  not  that  they 
love  it  more  than  those  who  are  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  but  simply 
that  they  like  the  conflict  less,  and  believe  that  they  may  safely  stand 
aloof,  as  the  State  Church  is  doomed  to  self-destruction. 

Let  our  position,  then,  be  fairly  understood.  We  are  all  opposed 
to  the  Establishment,  and  we  are  all  equally  ready  to  admire  and 
honour  whatever  is  good  in  the  Church — that  is,  within  the  Establish- 
ment. The  Spectator  recently  said,  in  a  note  upon  a  letter  from  a 
Welsh  Dissenter :  '  The  Liberationists  are  never  tired  of  doing  homage 
to  the  virtues  and  moral  earnestness  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
English  clergy.  Only  they  say  they  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if 
they  were  disestablished.'  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  qualification  is 
often  added  to  the  sincere  and  hearty  recognition  of  the  piety  and 
zeal  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy.  What  is  more  generally  said 
is  that  even  their  personal  goodness  constitutes  no  argument  in  favour 
of  their  being  established.  But  the  Spectator  is  so  far  right  that  the 
anxious  desire  of  Liberationists — that  is,  of  the  political  Dissenters — 
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is  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  a  system  and  its  supporters. 
In  short  (and  this  is  the  point  on  which  I  am  most  anxious  to  insist), 
they  are  not  less  alive  to  any  virtues  which  may  belong  to  the  Epi- 
scopal polity  or  to  the  forms  of  worship  in  the  Anglican  Church,  nor 
are  they  at  all  more  insensible  to  the  value  of  noble  work  which 
is  being  done  by  numbers  of  the  clergy  than  those  who  are  credited 
with  greater  moderation  and  even  more  piety,  because,  for  various 
reasons,  they  are  not  so  prominent  in  the  struggle  for  religious 
equality.  They  have  the  same  appreciation  of  all  the  rich  contribu- 
tions to  the  theology  and  literature  and  the  devotional  life  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  which  have  been  made  by  the  great  sons  of  the 
Church ;  they  are  as  able  and  as  anxious  to  claim  spiritual  kindred  with 
all  good  and  noble  men,  even  those  from  whose  ecclesiastical  views 
they  most  widely  differ ;  they  are  as  ready  to  recognise  the  debt 
which  England  owes  to  Churchmen  and  Cavaliers  as  well  as  to 
Puritans  and  Koundheads ;  they  are  as  ardent  in  their  patriotism  and 
as  catholic  in  their  religious  sympathies  as  their  friends  to  whom  the 
brand  of  political  Dissent  is  affixed.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  less  opposed  to  the  theory  of  a  National  Church,  or  more 
ready  to  concede  that  supremacy  which  its  hierarchy  quietly  assume. 
Those  who  do  not  sympathise  in  the  aims  of  the  Liberation  Society, 
and  would  not  rejoice  in  its  triumph,  though  they  do  not  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  to  engage  in  its  struggles,  are  extremely  few,  and 
certainly 'are  not  those  who  are  generally  looked  up  to  as  the  leaders 
of  Congregationalism. 

If  I  seem  to  need  an  apology  for  devoting  so  much  space  to  a 
point  that  may  at  first  appear  to  be  of  secondary  importance,  my 
excuse  is  that  it  really  touches  the  very  essence  of  the  question.  If 
the  opposition  to  the  Establishment  were  really  of  the  kind  which  is 
hinted  in  the  incidental  suggestions  of  some  Church  dignitaries,  and 
distinctly  asserted  by  others,  it  would  be  too  weak,  alike  in  moral 
force  and  numerical  support,  to  have  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.  A  few  extreme  Nonconformists,  under  the  dominion  of 
envy,  jealousy,  and  all  uncharitableness,  so  blinded  by  sectarian  pre- 
judice as  to  be  unable  to  see  the  great  good  which  the  Established 
Church  is  doing,  or  so  dominated  by  their  miserable  hatred  of  every- 
thing superior  to  themselves  that  they  would  run  the  risk  of  robbing 
the  nation  of  its  faith  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  evil  passions,  so 
dead  to  every  sense  of  right  that  they  were  prepared  to  rob  the  Church 
of  her  own  property,  and  so  wanting  in  all  chivalrous  feeling  that 
they  would  not  shrink  from  inflicting  on  the  clergy  not  only  personal 
loss,  but  the  bitter  sorrow  of  seeing  the  desecration  of  their  loved  and 
venerated  churches,  are  predestined  to  ignominious  failure.  Of  course 
they  would  not  be  sustained  by  the  body  of  religious  men  who  may 
feel  bound  to  dissent  from  the  Establishment,  but  have  no  desire  to 
do  injustice  to  those  who  are  able  to  conform.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy 
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to  see  where  they  would  find  their  strength.  If  there  is  one  thing 
for  which  Englishmen  have  a  contempt,  it  is  sectarian  rivalry,  and 
when  that  discovers  itself  in  its  most  obnoxious  form  it  is  very 
improbable  that  it  would  long  meet  with  much  countenance  even  from 
excitable  mobs.  Such  would  be  the  inherent  weakness  of  these 
agitators  that  the  only  question  that  suggests  itself  is  whether  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  meet  them  with  any  organised  resistance. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  question  of  property  is  so  pro- 
minent in  a  controversy  which  has  to  do  with  something  far  more 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation  and  the  power  of  Christianity  in 
it  than  any  dispute  as  to  the  possession  of  houses  and  lands.  To 
Nonconformists  the  subject  is  of  importance  only  because  they  are 
continually  told  that  a  Church  with  such  vast  revenues  as  those 
enjoyed  by  the  Anglican  Church  must  be  under  the  control  of  the 
State  ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  secure  that  control  without  giving 
her  the  position  of  a  National  Church,  Dissenters  should  patiently 
submit  to  the  inferiority  to  which  they  are  thus  doomed,  and  regard 
it  as  a  sacrifice  made  on  the  altar  of  the  national  good.  It  is  politi- 
cians who  object,  and  not  without  apparent  reason,  to  give  absolute 
freedom  to  a  Church  so  strongly  organised  and  so  richly  endowed.  I 
believe  that  too  much  weight  has  been  given  to  the  argument,  that 
the  supposed  control  at  present  enjoyed  is  an  idea,  and  that  in  a  free 
Church,  unless  the  endowments  were  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
hierarchy,  the  laity  might  be  trusted  to  prevent  the  abuses  so  properly 
dreaded.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult 
to  prove  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  about  the  worst  that  could 
be  devised,  inasmuch  as  it  maintains  a  semblance  of  lay  control  which 
really  amounts  to  nothing.  The  clergy  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  State, 
with  all  the  emoluments  and  dignities  which  that  implies.  They 
claim  priestly  prerogative,  and  do  it  in  the  name  and  as  representa- 
tives of  the  State,  which  distinctly  recognises  them  as  entitled  in 
every  parish  to  exercise  that  priestly  commission  which  they  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  Their  orders,  of  course,  come 
from  the  Church,  but  the  exclusive  privilege  which  attaches  to  their 
position  is  the  gift  of  the  State.  The  Eoman  Catholic  priest  makes 
the  same  pretensions,  and  behind  him  is  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
Church  which  he  represents ;  but  the  Anglican  priest  by  his  side, 
whose  spiritual  claims  he  treats  so  lightly,  speaks  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  England  also.  The  State  sets  down  in  every  parish  a  priest, 
and  he  is  there,  not  as  a  private  individual  or  as  a  clergyman  claiming 
such  deference  as  is  due  from  the  members  of  his  Church,  and  seeking, 
as  occasion  offers,  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  those  who  hitherto  have 
been  outside,  but  as  the  official  religious  representative  of  the  nation. 
So  thoroughly  is  this  the  case  that  all  who  do  not  submit  to  his 
teaching  are  labelled  as  Dissenters,  and  we  are  told  on  high  authority 
that  he  is  entitled  to  regard  them  as  nuisances.  All  this  the  State 
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does  for  the  priesthood.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  it 
does  to. hold  their  priestly  rule  in  check  ;  and  still  more  instructive 
would  it  be  to  have  a  clear  definition  of  the  further  developments  of 
sacerdotalism  which  might  be  expected  if  the  power  which  now  hinders 
were  withdrawn.  At  present  the  laity  are  taught  that  their  control 
is  exerted  through  Parliament,  and  the  power  of  Parliament  is  practi- 
cally paralysed  by  the  fact  that  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be,  even 
in  profession,  representative  of  the  laity  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
No  one  doubts  that  reforms  are  necessary,  and  yet  no  one  expects 
them  to  be  undertaken.  The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  pro- 
posed nothing  more  than  the  abolition  of  cumbrous  processes  in 
ecclesiastical  courts,  by  means  of  which  offending  clergymen  had 
become  practically  independent  of  the  law,  and  the  result  is  an 
internal  convulsion  which  menaces  the  existence  of  the  Establish- 
ment. The  statesman  who  should  venture  to  take  any  further  step 
towards  asserting  the  boasted  control  of  Parliament,  for  whose  sake 
we  are  asked  to  sacrifice  so  much — who  should  propose,  for  example, 
to  give  the  rubrics  a  more  Protestant  character,  or  even  to  terminate 
all  discussion  on  the  celebrated  ornaments  rubric  by  defining  its 
exact  significance — would  simply  seal  the  fate  of  the  institution.  The 
plain  fact  is,  that  while  the  necessity  for  keeping  a  Church  so  rich 
and  powerful  under  the  rule  of  the  State  is  put  forward  as  a  plea  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Establishment,  that  control  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  nullity.  It  is  developed  in  a  very  offensive  form  in  the 
nomination  of  the  bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  and  there  it  practi- 
cally ceases,  the  bishops  themselves  being  unable  to  assert  the  power 
and  secure  the  reverence  due  to  them  on  the  theory  of  the  system, 
because  they  are  regarded  simply  as  nominees  of  the  Crown,  or  rather 
of  the  electors  by  whom  the  Prime  Minister  who  creates  them  is 
chosen. 

But,  whatever  force  there  may  be  in  these  views,  it  is  certain  that 
the  establishment  of  religious  equality  must  mean  the  loss  of  national 
endowments  as  well  as  of  exclusive  national  privileges.  What  property 
the  Church  holds  in  her  own  right  will  belong  to  her  under  the 
coming  dispensation  as  in  the  present ;  and  however  the  knotty  ques- 
tion as  to  what  portion  of  her  present  revenue  answers  to  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  decided,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  residuum  which 
she  will  hold  when  the  nation  has  resumed  whatever  is  adjudged  to 
belong  to  the  nation  will  be  so  considerable  as  to  leave  her  one  of 
the  richest,  if  not  the  richest  Church  in  the  world.  I  have  no  desire 
to  underrate  the  sacrifices  which  must  necessarily  be  exacted  from 
her  as  the  price  of  freedom,  nor  is  it  the  place  here  to  insist  how 
small  they  will  be  compared  with  the  inestimable  advantages  she  will 
gain.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  that  the  apostolic  poverty,  the  distant 
vision  of  which  seems  so  to  have  alarmed  the  good  bishop,  is  not 
awaiting  her ;  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  even  of  her 
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strongest  opponents  to  adopt  a  rash,  still  less  a  vindictive,  policy  in 
carrying  out  such  changes  as  may  be  necessary ;  that  those  who  are 
most  desirous  for  the  overthrow  of  the  system  are  at  the  same  time 
most  anxious  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  injustice  to  the  indi- 
viduals connected  with  it;  and  finally,  that  with  the  political 
Dissenters,  so  strangely  misunderstood,  the  question  is  not  one  at  all 
of  property,  but  of  right.  They  are  contending  only  against  a  system 
by  which  religious  opinion  is  endowed  by  the  State,  and  their  opposi- 
tion is  based  on  the  principles  of  political  justice,  not  of  sectarian 
feeling. 

This  is  a  point  which  the  bishop  seems  to  have  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. He  deals  with  the  prospects  of  the  Establishment  rather 
than  with  any  question  of  her  rights.  He  is  full  of  hope  as  to  the 
future,  not  only  because  of  her  own  qualities,  but  also  of  the  signs  of 
the  times.  Even  should  matters  come  to  the  worst,  he  has  an  idea 
that  Europe  is  on  the  eve  of  wide-spread  and  bloody  strife,  in  the 
midst  of  which  England  will  not  find  time  to  disestablish  the  Church. 
The  Establishment  has  had  many  buffetings  and  many  kicks,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  a  more  severe  humiliation  has  often  been 
inflicted  upon  her  than  is  conveyed  in  the  suggestion  of  one  of  her 
own  prelates  that  she  may  owe  her  salvation  to  the  distractions  of 
European  warfare.  Whether  his  vaticinations  are  well  founded,  I 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  The  only  feature  in  his  speculations  to 
which  I  wish  to  refer  is  his  absolute  silence  as  to  the  rights  of  Dis- 
senters. His  one  anxiety  is  as  to  the  power  of  the  Church  to 
adjust  her  internal  differences  and  tide  over  her  own  difficulties  ;  his 
one  argument  against  disestablishment,  the  injurious  effect  it  would 
be  likely  to  exert  on  the  Church.  Of  the  objections  of  Noncon- 
formists to  the  system  he  takes  no  account.  So  unconscious  does  he 
seem  of  the  relations  between  different  Christian  communities,  that 
he  writes  as  though  disestablishment  would  leave  his  Church  still  the 
Church  of  England,  and  warns  us  that  its  4  antagonism  with  Dissent 
would  be  strong  and  abiding.' 

It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  expect  him  to  see  that  Dissent 
is  the  creation  of  the  law,  and  that  with  the  establishment  of  religious 
equality  it  must  cease  to  exist.  Unfortunately  sectarian  distinctions 
would  not  be  effaced,  .but  the  stigma  implied  in  the  designation  of  all 
but  those  who  hold  the  creed  and  belong  to  the  Church  of  the  State 
as  Dissenters  would  be  removed.  This  name  is  itself  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  grievance  of  which  we  complain,  and  no  one 
who  is  at  all  familiar  with  English  society,  especially  in  rural  districts, 
can  doubt  that  it  carries  with  it  a  very  distinct  idea  of  inferiority, 
not  to  say  of  separation  from  the  national  life.  It  may  be  said  that 
it  is  a  small  matter  to  parade  as  an  injury,  especially  now  when  the 
more  substantial  wrongs,  of  which  it  was  the  symbol,  have  been  re- 
dressed. It  is  true,  also,  that  those  who  are  unable  to  endure  its 
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pressure  can  escape  from  it  by  a  convenient  change,  if  not  of 
principles,  of  Church  associations.  Still  further,  it  is  certain  that 
wherever  the  sacerdotal  element  has  any  place  in  a  Church,  there  will 
be  the  tendency,  which  may  be  seen  in  Roman  Catholics  to-day,  to 
treat  all  outsiders  as  heretics  and  '  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel.'  But  none  of  these  pleas  really  touch  the  question.  Whether 
the  injury  be  serious  or  trivial — a  point  in  relation  to  which  there 
will  be  great  diversity  of  feeling — it  is  one  which  the  State  has  no 
right  to  inflict  on  any  of  its  subjects.  If  a  Church  is  able  to  surround 
herself  with  so  much  authority  that  to  be  excluded  from  her  fellow- 
ship becomes  a  reproach,  separatists  must  accept  the  consequences  of 
their  voluntary  acts.  It  is  a  very  different  matter  when  the  State 
interposes  and  adds  the  weight  of  its  censure  by  an  exclusion  from 
certain  national  privileges,  and,  by  setting  up  a  standard  of  orthodoxy, 
brands  all  who  do  not  accept  it  as  heretics.  Are  we  told,  with  a 
courtesy  and  good  taste  which  I  need  not  characterise,  that,  even  if 
the  State  made  no  distinction,  the  differences  of  rank  and  culture 
would  k  still  maintain  Churchmen  in  their  present  elevated  position  ? 
We  can  only  answer,  accepting  the  reminder  with  such  meekness  as 
we  can  command,  that  to  such  inferiority  we  must  submit.  We  do 
not  complain  of  our  social  status,  or  repine  because  of  the  lack  of 
natural  advantages  which  others  enjoy.  We  ask  only  that  no  dis- 
abilities should  be  imposed  on  us  because  of  our  religious  opinions. 
Already  we  have  got  rid  of  the  idea  that  it  is  right  to  repress  error  by 
a  positive  action  of  the  law.  We  ask  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
mind  should  be  completed  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  premiums  on  the 
profession  of  what  the  nation  regards  as  the  truth.  Religious  liberty 
itself  is  incomplete  so  long  as  there  are  advantages  conferred  by  the 
State  upon  those  who  hold  a  particular  creed  which  are  denied  to  all 
others.  Our  contention  is  that  a  State  should  know  its  subjects 
neither  as  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  nor  Independents,  neither  as 
Christians  nor  unbelievers,  but  simply  as  citizens ;  and  that  it  cannot 
depart  from  this  strait  line  of  action  without  interfering  with  those 
rights  of  conscience  which  all  just  rulers  will  hold  sacred. 

There  is  an  amusing  story  told  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  recent  book 
on  Russia  which  to  my  mind  is  extremely  suggestive.  He  was  talking 
with  a  peasant  about  the  creed  of  the  Tartars  and  the  Mokolanas,  the 
Russian  Dissenters,  and  to  his  astonishment  found  that  the  man 
regarded  the  Mohammedanism  of  the  former  more  leniently  than  the 
Nonconformity  of  the  latter,  which  Mr.  Wallace  describes  as  closely 
resembling  Scotch  Presbyterianism.  On  inquiring  the  reason  of  this 
strange  preference,  he  received  the  following  significant  answer :  '  The 
Tartars,  you  see,  received  their  faith  from  God,  as  they  received  the 
colour  of  their  skins,  but  the  Molokani  are  Russians  who  have  invented 
a  faith  out  of  their  own  heads ! '  Mr.  Wallace  calls  the  answer 
*  singular,'  but  I  fancy  that  it  gives  an  idea  of  Dissent  which  is  much 
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more  common  in  England  than  is  supposed.  The  Russian  peasant 
had  got  the  very  notion  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  inculcated 
more  than  once,  with  his  characteristic  courtesy,  to  all  who  do  not 
agree  with  him.  Dissent  is  sometimes  treated  as  an  unhappy  acci- 
dent of  birth  for  which  a  man  is  to  be  pitied,  at  others  as  a  mani- 
festation of  a  wild  and  erratic  temper  which  merits  only  reprobation. 
That  it  may  be  inspired  by  a  sincere  devotion  to  truth ;  that  the 
separation  into  which  it  forces  them  may  be  felt  by  numbers  as  a 
cruel  necessity,  and  one  to  which  only  loyalty  to  conscience  would 
induce  them  to  submit ;  that  it  may  argue  neither  mental  eccentri- 
city nor  moral  perversity,  nor  even  mauvaise  honte,  but  simple 
difference  of  judgment  on  subjects  in  relation  to  which  infallibility 
Ought  not  to  be  claimed  either  by  Church  or  State,  seems  hardly  to 
be  understood  by  numbers.  It  is  regarded  as  a  departure  from  the 
faith  of  the  nation  which  it  is  hard  to  tolerate,  and  for  which  a  man 
may  fairly  be  treated  as  a  kind  of  pariah. 

If  this  kind  of  feeling  were  confined  to  the  class  which  is  on  a 
level  with  the  Russian  peasants,  or  even  to  the  unintelligent  adherents 
of  the  Anglican  Church — the  men  who  shout  for  Church  and  State  at 
elections,  and  who,  as  Mr.  Freeman  cleverly  said,  are  just  as  ready  to 
go  in  for  beer  and  the  Koran  as  for  beer  and  the  Bible  at  another — it 
would  be  utterly  beneath  notice.  Even  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  rude 
nicknames  and  savage  pleasantries,  though  so  entirely  different  in 
character,  may  come  to  be  equally  harmless  when  once  their  secret  is 
understood.  But  there  are  manifestations  of  this  contempt  for  Dis- 
senters, as  Dissenters,  which  reveal  a  temper  that  naturally  produces 
irritation  in  those  to  whom  it  is  exhibited,  which  must  be  fatal 
to  any  idea  of  real  national  unity,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  that  honest  respect  for  the  convictions  of 
others  in  the  absence  of  any  professed  love  of  liberty,  is  as  a 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinking  cymbal.  Thus  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  tribute  of  admiration  for  a  Dissenting  minister  on  the  part  of  a 
clergyman  to  take  the  form  of  a  wish  that  he  were  in  the  Church. 
*  Quoniam  talis  sis,  utinam  noster  esses ! '  It  is  meant  to  be  a  compli- 
ment, but  if  it  were  picked  to  pieces  perhaps  even  those  who  have 
employed  it  might  see  that  it  was  at  least  doubtful  in  its  character. 
The  real  meaning  in  most  cases  is  that  the  Churchman  thinks  the 
Dissenting  minister  good  enough  for  his  own  Church.  If  the  speaker 
is  a  bishop,  perhaps  some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  view 
he  takes  of  a  Church  in  which  he  has  found  so  pleasant  a  home; 
but  when  (as  in  cases  I  have  known)  a  young  country  clergyman 
writes  to  an  able  and  experienced  Dissenting  minister  to  acknow- 
ledge the  benefit  he  has  received  from  his  writings,  and  ends  by  ex- 
pressing regret  that  one  for  whom  he  has  such  high  respect  does  not 
belong  to  the  Church,  such  charming  condescension  becomes  a  little 
nauseous.  It  may  be  suggested  that  to  take  such  a  view  would  be 
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to  show  true  Dissenting  churlishness.  I  am  quite  prepared  for  such 
criticism,  and  I  have  only  to  ask  those  who  are  disposed  to  employ  it 
to  reverse  the  cases,  and  fancy  a  young  Dissenting  minister,  or  even 
one  of  most  eminent  name,  writing  to  express  the  gratitude  which 
numbers  feel  to  a  man  like  Canon  Lightfoot,  or  thanking  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester  for  some  special  exhibition  of  liberality  and  courage, 
and  ending  his  letter  with  a  lamentation  that  he  is  not  a  Dissenter. 
The  truth  is,  the  sort  of  language  of  which  I  speak  would  never  be 
used  but  for  the  feeling  which  tradition  and  habit  have  fostered  in 
the  minds  of  the  adherents  of  the  Establishment,  and  especially  of 
the  clergy,  that  Dissent  is  a  synonym  for  vulgarity,  ignorance,  and 
narrowness. 

Unhappily  there  are  but  few  even  of  the  best  men  in  the  Church 
who  are  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  this  prejudice.  There 
have  been  few,  if  any,  truer  and  nobler  men  among  the  clergy  of  our 
generation  than  Charles  Kingsley.  His  was  no  mawkish  liberality, 
but  a  broad  and  catholic  feeling  which  made  him  ready  to  recognise 
and  honour  good  wherever  he  found  it.  His  personal  knowledge  of 
Dissent  was  probably  very  limited,  and  may  have  been  derived 
mainly,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  period  of  his  life,  from  specimens 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  very  attractive  type  in  his  own 
parish,  where  the  Dissent  which  prevailed  was  '  founded  on  supra- 
lapsarian  Calvinistic  dogmas,  which  have  been  received  into  the  heart 
as  the  deepest  counsels  of  (rod.'  Still  he  was  a  scholar,  had  a 
familiarity  with  all  kinds  of  men  and  books,  was  distinguished  by  the 
breadth  and  liberality  of  his  culture,  and  might  have  been  expected 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  Dissenters  and  their  views,  as 
belonging  to  the  noteworthy  phenomena  of  the  time.  With  historic 
Dissent  he  had  sympathy,  'for  he  tells  one  of  his  correspondents,  '  I 
should  be  a  second  Ham  if  I  had  no  respect  for  the  Independents. 
For  why  ?  My  forefathers  were  Independents,  and  fought  by  Crom- 
well's side  at  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor,  and,  what  is  more,  lost 
broad  acres  for  their  Puritanism.'  Yet  he  can  write  thus  to  another 
friend  in  relation  to  an  eminent  and  learned  Independent  minister : 
'Do  not  reject  Wardlaw  because  he  is  a  Presbyterian.'  He  was 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  sturdy  an  opponent  of 
Presbyterian  ism  as  of  Episcopacy.  '  The  poor  man  was  born  so, 
you  know.  It  is  very  different  from  a,  man's  dissenting  personally.'' 
This  might  be  put  down  as  a  piece  of  pleasantry,  were  it  not  that 
it  is  in  such  perfect  sympathy  with  the  prevalent  tone  in  relation  to 
Dissent,  qua  Dissent.  Such  a  feeling  was  the  product  of  the  system 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  that  alone  must  be  credited. 
The  true  heart  of  the  man  himself  comes  out  in  such  language  as  that 
he  addresses  to  the  correspondent  referred  to  above.  '  As  to  your 
being  an  Independent,  sir,  what's  that  to  me?  provided  you — as 
I  see  well  you  do — do  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
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your  God.'  That  is  all  Dissenters  of  any  kind.  They  have  no  right 
to  expect  exemption  from  any  censures  which  may  be  justly  due  to 
their  intellectual,  moral,  or  social  deficiencies,  but  they  may  reason- 
ably ask  that  these  shall  not  be  assumed  to  be  inherent  in  their 
Dissent. 

I  can  easily  anticipate  the  kind  of  taunt  to  which  such  complaints 
of  the  political  equality  entailed  by  Dissent  will  expose  me.  But  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  anything  ignoble  in  the  ambition  to 
enjoy  the  full  rights  of  an  Englishman,  or  anything  unworthy  in  the 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  stigma  which  the  law  affixes  to  an  adherence 
to  the  religious  principles  which  I  hold.  I  can  conceive,  indeed,  of 
circumstances  which  might  lead  us,  as  Nonconformists,  to  refrain  from 
urging  what  we  nevertheless  hold  to  be  our  undoubted  right.  To 
all  men  of  high  principle  the  interests  of  truth,  of  freedom,  of  re- 
ligion, of  patriotism,  must  be  of  far  more  importance  than  any  per- 
sonal considerations,  and  they  will  rather  subordinate  the  latter  than 
risk  the  former.  So,  though  it  would  be  hard  to  convince  us  that  a 
system  of  injustice  can  be  an  instrument  of  good,  yet  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Establishment  would  be  likely  to 
result  in  an  amount  of  evil  to  the  country  for  which  the  redress  of  any 
grievance  that  presses  on  us  would  be  a  very  inadequate  compensation, 
we  must  be  content,  as  Christian  patriots,  meekly  to  bear  the  cross 
which  the  nation  thinks  it  necessary  to  lay  upon  us. 

But  this  is  exactly  what  we  cannot  see.  The  mischief  that  springs 
from  the  separation  of  the  people  into  hostile  armies — the  one  enjoying 
special  privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  State  solely  ^because  of 
their  religion,  and  the  other  smarting  under  the  sense  of  the  injustice 
thus  inflicted  upon  them — must  be  patent  to  all  who  know  anything 
of  English  society,  and  most  of  all  to  those  who  are'at  all  familiar 
with  the  bitter  antagonism  thus  induced  in  small  towns,  where  the 
strength  of  parties  is  pretty  equally  balanced,  and  where  the'Jines  of 
social  division  are  those  of  ecclesiastical  or  political  difference,  and 
where,  therefore,  influences  which  otherwise  might  soften  the  asperity 
of  the  strife  are  almost  unfelt.  Whether  the  keen  partisanship  of 
such  places  as  these,  in  which  everything,  from  the  election  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  to  that  of  an  assistant  overseer,  affords  an 
occasion  for  a  sectarian  strife,  or  the  absolute  stagnation  of  villages 
where  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  rector  and  the  squire  re- 
presses all  freedom  of  thought,  and  treats  any  sign  of  Dissent  as  an 
offence  to  be  put  down  by  such  means  as  the  law  will  tolerate,  is  the 
greater  scandal  to  the  country,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  But  both 
of  them  will  continue  so  long  as  a  State  Church  survives.  Not  only 
must  human  nature  lose  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of  it,  but  our 
true  English  manhood  must  be  stripped  of  the  attributes  which  have 
secured  for  it  most  admiration — its  passion  for  independence,  its  love 
of  freedom,  its  hatred  of  injustice — before  any  body  of  religionists 
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will  tamely  submit  to  be  treated  as  inferiors  solely  because  of  their 
opinions.  They  may  be  cowed  into  silence  where  they  have  not 
power  for  active  resistance  ;  but  that  sullen  submission,  behind  which 
is  a  reserve  of  intense  excitement,  is  hardly  preferable  to  the  more 
open  and  determined  opposition  where  the  battle  can  be  fought  on 
more  equal  terms,  and  if  even  this  passive  condition  has  not  been 
secured  without  the  crushing  out  of  all  activity  of  thought,  the  evil 
done  cannot  easily  be  calculated.  Of  one  thing  Churchmen  may  be 
assured,  that  the  dissatisfaction  among  Nonconformists  is  all  but 
universal,  and  it  is  not  always  the  feeblest  where  it  finds  least  ex- 
pression. 

The  positive  grievances  which  the  Establishment  now  inflicts  are 
not  numerous  ;  but,  unfortunately,  that  which  is  most  prominent, 
among  the  few  for  which  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Nonconformists  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  secure  redress,  is  one  which  touches  most  deeply 
the  most  sacred  feelings,  and  the  resistance  which  the  clergy  are 
offering  to  its  removal  is  of  a  kind  specially  calculated  to  exasperate. 
The  Primate,  no  doubt,  intended  to  show  broad  sympathies  and  to 
take  a  liberal  tone  in  his  speech  on  the  first  reading  of  the  Duke 
of  Kichmond's  Burials  Bill,  that  marvellous  attempt  to  satisfy  a 
people  smarting  under  a  sense  of  wanton  injustice  by  offering 
them  a  new  insult.  He  succeeded  only  in  demonstrating  his  in- 
ability to  understand  Dissenters  altogether.  His  proposals  were 
weak  and  unsatisfactory  enough,  but  even  had  they  been  more 
adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  he  would  have  prejudiced 
them  by  the  suggestion  that  they  would  be  acceptable  to  the  large 
majority  of  sensible  Nonconformists.  Everyone  knows  what  the  term 
means  on  his  grace's  lips,  and  those  whom  he  intends  to  compliment 
are  far  from  feeling  themselves  flattered  by  the  invidious  distinction 
which  he  seeks  to  set  up  on  their  behalf.  His  grace  speaks  as  one 
invested  with  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  they  are  sensible  Noncon- 
formists who  are  prepared  to  accept  without  murmuring  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Church  of  which  he  is  the  chief  ruler.  His  speech  is  an 
expression  of  that  spirit  of  ascendency  against  which  Nonconformists 
are  contending  far  more  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  than  in  those 
of  their  particular  churches.  I  do  not  believe  that  Congregationalism 
will  secure  any  sectarian  advantage  by  means  of  disestablishment. 
I  am  not  at  all  certain  that,  for  a  time,  it  will  not  suffer  some  detri- 
ment. But  I  do  believe  that  the  work  of  all  Churches,  and  not  the 
least  that  of  the  Episcopal  Church  herself,  will  derive  an  incalculable 
benefit  from  the  termination  of  those  heartburnings  and  strifes  of 
which  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  privilege  is  the  fruitful  parent,  and 
which  do  more  to  hinder  the  progress  of  religion  than  is  supposed  by 
optimist  bishops,  and  that  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  nation  will 
be  indefinitely  augmented  by  the  completion  of  the  great  edifice  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  establishment  of  perfect  religious  liberty. 
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An  able  and  excellent  clergyman  in  Hackney,  the  Rev.  John 
Oakley,  in  whose  heart  are  the  instincts  of  the  truest  liberalism,  bore 
indirect  but  very  powerful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  view  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  after  his  defeat  at  the  recent  School  Board 
election — a  defeat,  let  me  say,  which  many  of  his  opponents  regretted, 
but  which,  as  he  himself  evidently  felt,  was  less  disastrous  than  would 
have  been  his  success  as  the  representative  of  a  party  with  which, 
though  publicly  identified,  he  had  no  vital  sympathy.  He  spoke,  in 
language  which  did  credit  both  to  his  courage  and  his  wisdom,  of 
the  suspicion  which  had  dogged  his  steps  through  the  whole  of  his 
canvass,  and  of  which  he  was  conscious  that  he  was  undeserving.  He 
suffered  as  the  representative  of  a  Church  whose  supremacy  was 
widely  resented,  and  the  result  of  his  experience,  as  given  by  himself, 
was  very  significant.  As  a  true  servant  of  Christ,  he  valued  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  among  whom  he  was  to  work,  far  more  than 
any  adventitious  advantages  which  the  patronage  of  the  State  could 
confer,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  feeling.  Nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  him  alone.  His  readiness  to  sacrifice  the  Establishment,  if  it 
can  be  shown  to  hinder  his  high  ministerial  service,  is  shared  by  num- 
bers of  the  younger  clergy,  and  is  a  sign  of  the  setting  of  that '  stream 
of  tendencies  '  which  makes  even  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  anxious  as 
to  the  future.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  the  new  life  of 
the  Church  is  too  vigorous  for  the  safety  of  the  Establishment. 

The  bishop,  indeed,  throws  out  a  hint  intended  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  who  are  impatient  under  the  restraints  %,t  present 
imposed  upon  them,  and  it  is  not  the  least  suggestive  point  in  his 
article.  High  Churchmen  are  invited  to  wait  for  the  judgment  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  in  the  Folkestone  case,  and  significantly  told 
that  '  that  case  may  not,  after  all,  terminate  so  very  hopelessly  to 
High  Church  interests  as  may  be  generally  assumed.'  Absit  omen  ! 
will  be  the  cry  of  multitudes  of  earnest  Protestants  in  the  land. 
But  even  if  the  prophecy  be  verified,  the  bishop  will  have  little  on 
which  to  congratulate  himself.  If  there  really  be  the  concessions 
which  he  suggests,  sacerdotalism  will  become  stronger,  and  he 
admits  that  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  England.  It  would  certainly  intensify  the  prejudices  by  which 
Mr.  Oakley  and  his  friends  are  so  properly  distressed.  It  would  make 
Nonconformists  who  are  now  active  more  earnest  than  ever,  and  would 
force  into  aggressive  hostility  numbers  who  now  are  silent  sympa- 
thisers with  the  Liberation  Society.  It  might  cause  even  those  who 
are  so  fond  of  telling  us  that  the  Establishment  is  the  only  safeguard 
against  priestly  tyranny  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  their  position.  In 
short,  it  might  avert  the  danger  of  the  hour,  but  only  to  create  others 
far  more  serious. 

J.  Gr.  EOGERS. 
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THE  ABUSES   OF  A   LANDED   GENTRY. 

I  AM  only  in  part  responsible  for  the  title  of  this  paper.  There 
was  a  discourse  delivered  in  Edinburgh  during  the  autumn  which  had 
the  same  title  with  the  exception  of  a  single  syllable.  Mr.  Froude 
held  forth  '  On  the  Uses  of  a  Landed  Gentry,'  and  called  upon  all 
men  to  accept  and  admire  the  laws  and  customs  which  have  led  to 
the  present  distribution  of  the  British  soil.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  mistaken  and  unpatriotic  attitude  which  a  public  man  can 
assume  with  reference  to  our  land-system  is  one  of  easy  contentment. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  allege  against  Mr.  Froude  the  conscious  be- 
trayal of  the  interests  of  his  countrymen.  Diligent  in  research, 
picturesque  and  powerful  in  literary  display,  he  is  probably  short- 
sighted in  the  region  of  practice.  He  is  profoundly  distrustful  of  all 
popular  movements.  He  is  an  apostle  of  the  gospel  of  force.  Mr. 
Froude  has  no  confidence  in  the  policy  of  extending  the  ownership  of 
land,  perhaps  because  of  his  declared  conviction  that  the  philosophy 
of  progress  is  false  in  its  principles. 

I  am  constrained  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Froude  believes  the  actual 
distribution  and  apportionment  of  the  soil  of  this  country  have  the 
approval  of  Divine  Power.  In  the  fact  that  523  noblemen  hold  in 
disability — for  they  are  only  life-tenants — one-fifth  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  I  think  he  recognises  high  purposes  of  the  Creator.  I  am 
sure  I  should  respect  Mr.  Froude's  creed  if  I  comprehended  it,  but  for 
my  own  part  I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom  that  which  appears  to 
me  the  presumption  of  men  who  profess  to  discern  the  decrees  of  an 
Almighty  Grod.  I  would  as  soon  seek  the  aid  of  juggling  spiritualists 
in  regard  to  the  politics  of  the  dead  as  the  counsel  of  such  men  for 
the  direction  of  the  living.  Mr.  Froude  has  told  us  that  '  the  con- 
ditions under  which  human  society  will  cohere  harmoniously  are  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  human  laws  are  wise  or  unwise, 
just  or  unjust,  so  far  as  they  are  formed  on  accurate  discernment  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Maker  of  the  world.' !  He  does  not  tell  us  who 
are  the  high-priests  of  these  oracles.  We  are  only  warned  that  this 
power  of  accurate  discernment  is  not  in  the  people.  He  looks  upon 

1  English  in  Ireland,  vol.  iii.  p.  1. 
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the  development  of  representative  government  as  the  growth  of  an 
idol  of  spurious  freedom.' 2  He  believes  in  '  heaven-born  men  who 
scorn  the  vox  populi.  As  for  '  the  multitude,  who  are  slaves  to 
their  own  ignorance,  they  will  choose  those  to  represent  them  who 
3atter  their  vanity  and  pander  to  their  interest.'3  But,  I  should 
like  to  ask,  was  it  not  the  '  heaven-born '  men — men  of  that  past 
which  Mr.  Froude  loves  so  well — who  held  the  multitude  in  slavery 
to  their  own  ignorance ;  and  is  the  provision  of  universal  education 
—which  is  always  a  first  demand  of  the  multitude,  and  is  nowhere 
established  until  the  multitude  have  been  enfranchised — is  universal 
education  an  improper  pandering  to  their  interest  ? 

I  wish  some  better  man  had  stepped  forward  to  rebuke  this 
audacious  philosophy,  which  proclaims  in  the  face  of  history,  glaring 
all  the  while  with  contradiction,  that  when  the  possession  of  power 
is  the  property  of  few,  they  will  be  less  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  self- 
interest  than  the  many — which,  in  violation  of  the  precepts  of  every 
writer  on  Political  Economy,  from  Adam  Smith  to  Mill  and  Cairnes, 
ventures  to  assert  that  the  distribution  of  land  in  this  country  is  the 
result  of  '  economic  laws  as  absolute  as  the  law  of  gravity.' 4 

We  will  pass  now  to  consider  what  is  the  actual  distribution  of 
land  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  matter  we  shall  derive  no  small 
assistance  from  the  returns  recently  made  public  in  Blue  Books  which 
are  commonly  known  as  the  '  New  Domesday  Books.'  Pre-eminently 
these  returns  establish  the  fact  that  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  is  held 
by  the  landed  gentry.  The  island  is  virtually  in  possession — I  do 
not  say  of  country  gentlemen,  because,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  they  are  not  owners — in  possession  of  the  families  which  they 
represent.  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  exaggerated  statement  of 
the  facts  when  it  is  observed  that  12,791  persons  are  returned  as 
owners  of  four-fifths  of  the  soil  of  this  island,  their  aggregate  property, 
exclusive  of  that  within  the  metropolitan  boundaries,  being  40,180,775 
acres.  This,  I  say,  is  the  return  ;  but,  in  fact,  the  number  of  owners 
upon  that  immense  area  is  much  less  than  1 2,000,  and  if  we  could  get 
at  the  truth  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  the  number  of  so- 
called  owners  of  four-fifths  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  is  nearer 
5,000  than  10,000. 

To  begin  with  the  nobles,  of  whom  there  are  about  500.  One — 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch — is  counted  as  14  landowners  in  this  total, 
his  grace  having  estates  in  no  fewer  than  14  counties  in  this  island. 
There  are  four  peers  who  ape  returned  as  44  landowners,  because  these 
noblemen — the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Cleveland,  the  Earl  Howe, 
and  Lord  Overstone — each  appear  on  the  roll  of  1 1  counties.  Thus 
we  have  five  persons  returned  in  these  New  Domesday  Books  as  58 
landowners ;  and  if  we  include  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  has  land  in 

*  Englith  in  Ireland,  vol.  iii.  p.  3.  *  P.  4. 
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10  counties,  we  may  say  six  peers  returned  as  68  landowners.  Let 
us  see  how  any  of  them — say  the  Duke  of  Bedford — stands  in  the 
return.  There  can  be  nothing  invidious  in  selecting  one  of  the  best 
landlords  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  lists  for  the  counties  of 
Bedford,  Cambridge,  and  Devon,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  appears  as  a 
great  landowner.  He  is  returned  in  each  as  the  owner  of  more  than 
10,000  acres.  In  the  counties  of  York,  Buckingham,  Cornwall, 
Dorset,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton,  he  is  returned  as  the  possessor 
of  more  than  1,000  and  less  than  5,000  acres,  while  in  the  counties 
of  Hertford  and  Lincoln  he  is  returned  as  the  owner  of  more  than 
1  acre  and  less  than  1 00  acres.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  the  super- 
ficial result  of  the  New  Domesday  Books  very  misleading.  Not  only 
is  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  returned  as  14  landowners  and  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  as  10  landowners,  but  there  is  consequent  error  in  any 
estimate  of  the  various  classes  of  landowners.  In  the  category  of 
great  landowners  the  Duke  of  Bedford  makes  a  threefold  appearance ; 
then  in  the  category  which  many  assume  is  composed  of  squires,  his 
grace  makes  a  sixfold  entry ;  and  last  and  lowest  of  all,  he  is  placed 
in  the  ranks  of  the  small  owners,  who  some  would  have  us  believe 
are  peasant-proprietors  or  yeomen,  and  there  he  stands  as  two  land- 
owners. This  is  only  an  example,  and  undeniably  a  fair  one,  of  the 
fallacious  character  of  these  returns. 

But  we  should  be  on  comparatively  safe  ground  if  we  could  assume 
that  the  Blue  Books  need  investigation  only  in  regard  to  the  12,791 
persons  who  are  returned  as  owners  of  four-fifths  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  published  for  our  acceptance  and  belief  that  in  this  island  there  are 
not  fewer  than  269,299  persons  among  whom  is  distributed  the 
ownership  of  11,597,514  acres  of  land  in  parcels  varying  in  size  from 
1  to  500  acres.  I  wish  that  these  figures,  which  appear  in  the  New 
Domesday  Books,  were  true,  or  anything  like  true.  I  know  they 
were  compiled  with  care  and  assiduity  under  the  supervision  of  an 
eminent  public  servant.  But  I  fancy  that  if  these  books  had  been 
issued  under  Liberal  instead  of  Conservative  auspices,  the  grand  totals 
would  not  have  been  promulgated  without  a  large  allowance  for  ne- 
cessary deductions,  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer.  We  who,  from 
motives  of  national  policy,  desire  to  see  a  much  wider  diffusion  of 
property  in  land,  do  not  complain  that  in  this  category  we  have  no 
indication  of  the  number  of  persons  contained  in  it  who  derive  their 
subsistence  from  the  cultivation  of  their  own  land.  It  is,  we  know,  in 
great  part  made  up  with  gentlemen-owners  of  two  or  three  acres  of 
lawn  and  shrubbery  ;  with  tradesmen-owners  of  what  is  known  as 
accommodation  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  in  which  their 
commercial  or  other  business  is  carried  on.  This  confusion  of  classes 
was  inevitable.  No  one  who  has  any  positive  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  would  suppose  that  of  the  1 30,000  persons  returned  as  possessing 
more  than  1  acre  and  less  than  10  acres  there  is  beyond  a  mere  handful 
of  what  may  be  called  peasant-proprietors. 
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All  this,  however,  applies  to  the  figures  when  we  have  reduced 
them  to  the  actual  number  of  persons  owning  land  varying  in  extent 
from  1  to  500  acres.  But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Officials 
sitting  down  to  compile  a  New  Domesday  Book,  with  unlimited  power 
of  obtaining  correct  returns,  would  not  think  of  including  the  sepa- 
rate properties  of  corporations,  in  some  cases  giving  the  name  of  the 
corporation,  many  times  repeated,  and  in  others  the  name  of  the 
occupier  or  incumbent,  as  that  of  the  landowner.  Yet  this  is  what 
has  happened  throughout  these  returns.  The  North- Western  Railway 
Company  is  counted  as  28  landowners.  .  '  Trustees  of  Poor '  stand 
as  40  landowners  in  the  single  county  of  Bucks.  The  compilers  have 
made  an  attempt  to  distinguish  the  lands  of  corporations  by  italics, 
but  in  this  respect  there  has  been  a  notable  failure.  I  have  selected 
for  careful  examination  the  returns  relating  to  three  counties — Bucks, 
Hertford,  and  Lancaster.  The  choice  was  made  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  the  three  principal  members  of  the  Government  reside 
in  those  shires.  In  the  county  of  Bucks  I  rind  that  the  only  Church 
lands  represented  by  italics  are  those  of  1  perpetual  curate,  1  rector, 
and  3  vicars ;  in  Hertford,  there  are  only  2  rectors  and  1  vicar ; 
and  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  only  2  rectors  and  5  vicars.  But  in 
the  first  county  there  are  no  fewer  than  235  landowners  with  the  title 
of  'Reverend  ; '  in  the  second  there  are  159  ;  and  in  the  third  there 
are  286  '  Reverend  '  landowners.  Of  course,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
these  clerical  landowners  are  in  possession  of  glebe  lands,  and  their 
names  ought  therefore  to  have  been  placed  in  italics.  In  the  county 
of  Bucks  there  are  273  'owners'  or  corporations  in  italics,  and  if  we 
add  that  number  to  the  total  of  the  clerical  '  owners '  of  glebe  lands, 
we  have  a  deduction  of  508,  or  about  one-sixth,  to  make  from  the 
3,288  reputed  owners  of  more  than  1  acre  in  that  county.  The  areas 
of  these  public  lands  are  generally  small ;  all,  it  may  be  said,  are 
included  in  the  category  we  are  at  present  examining — that  of  tte 
reputed  owners  of  more  than  1  acre  and  less  than  500,  who  are  re- 
turned as  numbering  269,299  in  Great  Britain. 
,  We  have  learned  from  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  others 
that  a  large  reduction  must  be  made  in  this  category  for  the  peeys, 
baronets,  and  other  great  gentry  who  are  also  returned  in  the  former 
division  containing  all  owners  of  above  500  acres,  and  the  allowance 
for  these  great  gentry  has  to  be  added  to  the  holders  of  public  lands 
who  are  not  rightly  returned  as  landowners.  There  are  other  errors  ; 
sometimes  the  name  of  a  landowner  is  repeated  in  respect  of  separate 
properties  in  the  same  county.  But  to  reduce  this  category  to  its 
proper  dimensions  would  produce  no  very  interesting  result.  Take 
the  actual  number  of  owners  in  this  category  at  about  150,000;  that 
total  would  include  a  very. large  majority  who  are  not  agricultural  land- 
owners. They  are,  for  the  most  part,  residential  suburban  proprietors. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  true  number  of  agricultural  landlords 
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does  not  exceed  the  famous  estimate  of  30,000.  The  New  Domesday 
Books  were  to  establish  the  absurdity  of  that  estimate.  In  this  they 
are  unsuccessful.  But  we  are  not  on  the  whole  dissatisfied  with  these 
ponderous  volumes.  They  exhibit  the  one  great  characteristic  fact  of 
the  English  land-system ;  that  the  ownership  of  four-fifths  of  the  soil, 
if  properly  recorded,  would  be  inscribed  above  the  names  of  a  number 
of  persons  between  5,000  and  10,000. 

It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  say  that  the  overflow  of  the 
Thames  was  caused  by  the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  the  Eastern 
Question,  as  to  assert  that  this  possession  of  four-fifths  of  the  soil 
by  a  body  of  persons  who  could  be  put  into  Exeter  Hall  is  the  result 
of  economic  laws.  It  is  the  consequence  of  the  feudal  customs  of 
this  country,  established,  confirmed,  and  encouraged  by  the  force  and 
operation  of  law.  We  know  how  it  is  done.  The  law  declares  in 
every  county,  except  I  believe  one,  in  this  island,  that  if  a  landowner 
dies  intestate  the  eldest  son  shall  inherit  the  whole  property,  and  that 
his  brothers  and  sisters  shall  be  dependent  upon  his  bounty.  In 
Kent  a  peculiar  rule  prevails,  which  is  unnatural  only  as  regards  the 
daughters  of  the  intestate  landowner — the  property  being  divided  in 
gavelkind  among  the  sons,  and  the  girls  left  destitute.  The  abolition 
of  this  law  of  primogeniture  is  sought  because  it  produces  injustice, 
especially  in  the  class  of  small  landowners  ;  primarily  it  is  demanded 
because  the  English  people  will  not  consent  to  retain  upon  their 
statute-book  a  law  which  is  offensive  to  natural  ideas  of  morality  and 
justice.  But  this  narrowed  ownership  is  especially  due  to  the  custom 
of  entail  and  strict  settlement  which  has  been  allowed  to  fasten  so 
banefully  upon  the  soil  of  our  country.  This  cannot  be  a  free 
country  while  the  freehold  is  reserved  to  an  unborn  generation.  Of 
these  40,000,000  acres  in  Great  Britain  (I  do  not  speak  of  Ireland)  to 
which  I  have  referred,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  in  bondage. 
By  legal  devices,  which  are  not  advantageous  to  the  personal  interests 
of  the  nominal  proprietors,  nor  to  those  of  the  people  at  large,  these 
lands  are,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  placed  under  permanent 
disabilities ;  they  are  the  preserves  of  entail,  fenced  with  strict  settle- 
ment ;  they  belong  to  no  man,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  are 
doomed  to  infertility,  because  they  are  ever  in  waiting  for  the  unborn 
hand  of  the  next  generation.  We  all  know  that  this  is  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  country ;  we  none  of  us  doubt  that  it  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  landlords  that  the  fullest  energies  of  proprietor- 
ship should  be  brought  to  bear  through  each  generation  upon 
agriculture.  The  material  interests  of  the  country  demand  from  us 
an  effort  to  free  the  soil,  and  in  this  our  labour  will  be  sweetened 
by  the  knowledge  that  while  we  shall  be  conferring  a  pecuniary 
advantage  upon  those  who  are  at  present  the  nominal  owners  of 
this  vast  and  valuable  area,  we  may  fairly  claim  a  part  of  that 
increase  of  value  for  the  revenue  of  the  State.  This  law  of  pri- 
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mogeniture,  with  its  allied  customs,  is  not  a  natural  growth  of 
English  soil.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Norman  Conqueror,  who,  in 
deference  to  the  power  of  the  capital,  provided  in  the  charter  he  gave 
to  London  that  the  children  of  an  intestate  should  continue  to  inherit 
equally.  Yet  it  matters  little  to  us  what  was  the  distribution  of  the 
soil  900  years  ago;  our  business  and  determination  should  be  to 
provide  in  this  our  day  such  a  distribution  as,  while  it  injures  no  man 
in  his  rights,  shall  be  most  beneficial  to  the  nation. 

It  is  now  my  task  to  show  (1)  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the 
land,  (2)  the  abuses  of  the  existing  land-system,  (3)  the  measures 
of  reform  to  be  proposed,  and  (4)  the  consequences  which  may  be 
expected  to  ensue.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  absolute  property  in 
land  has  never  been  conceded.  As  Mr.  Froude  is  an  admirer  of  the 
English  land-system,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  him  upon  this  point. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  '  private  ownership  in  land  is  permitted  because 
Government  cannot  be  omnipresent,  and  personal  interest  is  found, 
on  the  whole,  an  adequate  security  that  land  so  held  shall  be 
administered  to  the  general  advantage.  But,  seeing  that  men  are 
born  into  the  world  without  their  own  wills,  and,  being  in  the  world, 
they  must  live  upon  the  earth's  surface,  or  they  cannot  live  at  all,  no 
individual  or  set  of  individuals  can  hold  over  land  that  personal  and 
irresponsible  right  which  is  allowed  them  in  things  of  less  universal 
necessity.'  5  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  every  word  of  this  statement 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Froude.  As  Mr.  Lowe  is  understood  to  be  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  counties,  he  has  also  to  some 
extent  the  confidence  of  those  who  are  absolutists  in  regard  to  land- 
tenure.  Mr.  Lowe's  opinion  as  to  property  in  land  has  lately  been 
expressed  with  his  customary  candour.  '  Land,'  he  says,  '  is  a  kind  of 
property  in  which  the  public  must  from  its  very  nature  have  a  kind  of 
dormant  joint  interest  with  the  proprietor.'6  Let  us  adopt  Mr.  Lowe's 
words,  and  henceforth  speak  of  the  national  property  in  the  soil  as 
our  'joint  interest'  with  the  recognised  proprietors.  No  intelligent 
person  will  deny  the  existence  of  this  joint  interest,  who  considers 
that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  property  in  land  might  lead  to  a  denial 
of  Mr.  Froude's  proposition  that  '  men  must  live  upon  the  earth's 
surface.' 

Among  the  abuses  of  the  present  system  perhaps  the  greatest  is 
that  this  'joint  jnterest'  has,  in  its  universal  relation  to  the  soil,  been 
not  only  '  dormant,'  not  merely  neglected,  but  ignored  by  Parliament. 
The  people  have  been  treated  as  if  their  property  in  the  land  had  no 
•existence.  Their  interest  demands  that  the  transfer  of  land  should 
be  simple,  expeditious,  and  inexpensive.  It  remains  complicated, 
dilatory,  and  costly,  the  percentage  of  expense  being  so  uncertain 
and  so  onerous  upon  small  purchases  as  to  favour  the  aggregation 


5  English  in  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 
•  Fortnightly  Review,  January  1877. 
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of  land  in  few  hands  and  the  annexation  of  small  properties  to  large 
estates.  Their  interest  demands  that  the  owner  of  land  should  be 
free  to  sell,  or  exchange,  or  to  improve  for  his  own  advantage ;  and 
in  the  event  of  his  becoming  embarrassed,  and  therefore  disabled  from 
exercising  a  beneficial  ownership,  the  public  interest  demands  that  his 
creditors  should  be  empowered  to  take  and  sell  his  property  for  the 
discharge  of  their  claims.  The  heir  to  one  of  the  most  ancient 
peerages  has  stated  that  'seventy  per  cent,  of  the  land  in  this 
country  is  held  by  men  whose  power  over  it  is  limited  by  modern 
settlement.' 7  I  think  the  figures  I  have  taken  from  the  New  Domes- 
day Books  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  even  this  is  too  low  an 
estimate,  and  we  may  say  that  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  soil  ef  our 
country  is  placed  in  legal  bondage.  Over  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
this  island  there  are  no  landowners.  It  is  a  public  grievance  that  our 
landed  gentry  have  but  a  limited  interest  in  their  inalienable  proper- 
ties, the  rents  of  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  farm  for  their  lifetime. 
Some  of  them  from  necessity,  some  from  folly  and  extravagance,  have 
reduced  their  estates  to  the  lowest  level  of  impoverishment.  If  these 
were  freeholders,  such  land  might  be  sold  to  men  who  would  treble 
its  productive  powers.  But  it  is  '  settled,'  and  the  'joint  interest'  of 
the  people  must  suffer  until  death  passes  it  on  to  a  new  proprietor 
who  perhaps  will  be  as  much  embarrassed  as  his  predecessor. 

The  interests  of  the  people  demand  that  the  tenure  of  land  shall 
be  such  as  will  promote  the  best  agriculture,  and  will  therefore 
attract  the  largest  amount  of  capital  to  be  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  But  their  co-proprietors,  the  nominal  owners  of 
estates,  have  taken  a  different  view,  upon  which  they  have  acted. 
The  land  of  England  is  now  for  the  most  part  farmed  by  occupiers 
upon  a  yearly  tenancy,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  leaseholders,  landlords 
refuse  a  reasonable  legislative  security  for  tenant-right.  Mr.  Mechi 
published  in  1871  the  statement  of  a  land  agent  that  out  of  1,500 
farms  he  had  let,  fewer  than  400  were  on  lease.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  several  proprietors  have  exhibited  some  consideration  for  the  'joint 
interest '  of  the  public.  In  a  previous  publication  8  I  have  quoted  at 
length  the  speech  in  which  the  present  Lord  Derby  declared  his  con- 
viction that  every  acceptable  tenant  ought  to  have  a  lease.  There  could 
be  no  condemnation  of  his  fellow- landlords  more  direct  than  this,  or 
than  that  delivered  by  Lord  Dufferin  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  he 
said :  '  What  is  a  yearly  tenancy  ?  Why,  it  is  an  impossible  tenure — a 
tenure  which,  if  its  terms  were  literally  interpreted,  no  Christian 
man  would  offer,  and  none  but  a  madman  would  accept.' 9  But  if  we 
are  rational,  we  must  admit  that  the  landlord  is  free  to  take  whatever 

7  Mr.  H.  K.  Brand  in  Fortnightly  Review,  1874. 

8  '  Free  Trade  in  Land.'     By  Arthur  Arnold.     Contemporary  Review,  November 
1872. 

9  House  of  Lords'  Debates,  January  14,  1870. 
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view  he  pleases  of  his  own  interest,  and  to  act  upon  that  view  so  far 
as  the  law  will  permit ;  for  my  part  I  will  never  join  in  ad  miseri- 
cordiam  appeals  to  the  owners  of  property.  If  they  prefer  the 
personal  pleasures  of  ownership  to  regard  for  public  interests,  to 
the  increase  of  production,  and  to  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
value  of  their  property,  I  shall  never  dispute  that  they  are  free  to 
choose,  nor  forget  to  extenuate  their  policy,  on  the  ground  that 
the  fault  lies  deeper  in  the  laws  and  customs  for  which  they  are  not 
personally  responsible,  which  they  and  all  together  have  inherited. 

But  regarding  the  'joint  interest'  of  the  people,  this  is  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  that  public  loss  which  is  the  consequence.  I  will  illustrate 
this  part  of  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  the  case  of  two  of  the  best 
farmers  who  have  lived  in  our  day — one  in  the  south,  the  other  in  the 
north  of  the  island.  The  southerner  was  Mr.  Prout,  of  Sawbridge- 
worth.  Mr.  Prout  was  too  wise  a  man  to  expend  his  capital  upon 
the  conditions  which  are  usually  offered  by  the  landlords  of  England. 
He  farmed  his  own  land,  and  in  twelve  years  he  raised  the  rental 
value  from  27s.  per  acre  to  42s.  per  acre.  That  this  was  due  to  his 
exertions  and  expenditure  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such 
improvement  in  the  value  of  the  surrounding  property.  The  produce 
of  his  land  was  double  that  of  his  neighbours,  who  had  not  his  security 
of  tenure.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  case  of  the  northern  farmer  who  fell 
into  the  power  of  his  landlord — I  mean  the  late  Mr.  George  Hope,  of 
Fenton-Barns,  in  Scotland.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1874,  there 
appeared  a  letter  on  '  Tenant  Eight '  in  the  Times  from  Mr.  Hope,  in 
which  he  said  :  *  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  bought  manures 
and  feeding-cakes  to  the  value  of  2,000£.  annually.  ...  I  have 
known  three  adjoining  farms  on  the  same  estate  where  the  leases 
expired  the  same  year,  and  two  were  re-let  to  the  old  tenants,  one  a 
little  above,  the  other  a  little  below,  the  old  rents ;  but  the  third  was 
let  to  a  new  tenant  at  an  increased  rent  of  50  per  cent.,  and  this 
large  increase  was  'mainly  due  to  the  expenditure  of  the  former 
occupier,  and  to  his  keeping  up  its  condition  to  the  last.'  Upon 
the  appearance  of  that  letter,  I  wrote  to  ask  Mr.  Hope  if  the  third 
farm  was  not  Fenton-Barns,  from  which  he  had  been  evicted,  and  in 
reply  he  told  me  that  it  was,  but  that  he  did  not  wish  to  parade  his 
personal  grievance.  He  is  dead  now ;  he  never  recovered  from  that 
blow.  Now  I  say  this :  if  the  individual  who  was  Mr.  Hope's  land- 
lord has,  as  a  proprietor,  a  standard  of  duty  which  is  not  that  of  the 
public,  and  from  the  exercise  of  which  the  people  at  large  are  losers 
in  regard  to  their  'joint  interest'  in  his  land,  it  is  not  the  wisest 
policy  to  throw  hard  words  at  him  for  this  transaction.  The  people 
are  enfranchised,  and  it  is  their  fault  if  they  do  not  put  it  for  ever  out 
of  a  landowner's  power  to  make  a  tenant  regret  that  he  lavished  his 
life  and  fortune  upon  agriculture.  We  may  learn  by  the  letting  value 
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of  these  three  farms  that,  had  the  cultivation  been  equal  to  Mr. 
Hope's,  the  produce  of  the  two  farms  might  have  been  doubled.  The 
people  lost  that  increase  in  the  supply  of  food  owing  to  insecurity 
of  tenure.  Lastly,  the  '  joint  interest '  of  the  people  with  the  land- 
lord demands  the  equitable  taxation  of  land,  so  that  this  'joint 
interest '  should  be,  in  every  proper  sense  of  the  words,  a  beneficial 
interest. 

Now  what  has  Parliament  done  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  their '  dormant  joint  interest '  in  the  land  ?  Lord  Chancellors, 
safely  moored  at  the  head  of  their  profession,  have  bewailed  the  intri- 
cacies of  transfer ;  and  the  failure  of  their  feeble  efforts  has,  I  think, 
demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  adequate  reform  from  the 
spontaneous  action  of  Parliament.  A  late  Liberal  Chancellor,  Lord 
Westbury,  who  had  no  scruples  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  the 
established  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  was  so  fearful  in  touching 
this  hoary  abuse  of  our  land-system,  that  the  Act  which  bears  his 
name,  and  which  was  devised  to  effect  the  registration  of  titles  to 
land,  made  a  progress  in  operation  upon  which  I  calculated  that  its 
work  would  not  have  been  fulfilled  before  the  year  2633,  or  about  760 
years  from  the  present  time.10  As  the  evil  to  be  dealt  with  is  one 
which  nobody  denies,  the  Tory  Chancellor,  that  most  eminent  lawyer 
who  now  presides  in  the  House  of  Lords,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
prepare  a  Bill.  In  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Landlords,  the 
measure  was  deprived  of  any  promise  it  contained  of  being  effectual, 
ind  its  place  among  the  statutes  of  England  records  only  another  and 
a  contemptible  failure.  What  has  Parliament  done  to  promote  the 
best  agriculture  ?  It  has  passed  some  Public  Drainage  Acts,  which 
were  thinly  disguised  measures  of  relief  for  embarrassed  landowners. 
In  the  preamble  of  one  of  those  Acts,  Parliament  declared  in  plain 
words  that  2,000,OOOL  should  be  advanced  from  the  public  funds  to 
mitigate  the  pressure  of  anticipated  pauperism — i.e.  in  reduction  of 
poor  rates.  'Whereas  ...  it  is  desirable  to  supply  the  demand 
for  agricultural  labour,  especially  at  that  season  of  the  year  when 
other  sources  are  expended,'  are  the  words  of  the  preamble  of  the 
9  &  10  Viet.  c.  ci.  Looking  to  the  duty  of  Parliament,  we  turn  in  a 
case  of  this  sort  to  see  what  regard  was  had  in  the  expenditure  of  this 
2,000,000^.  and  other  sums,  to  the  <  dormant  joint  interest '  of  the 
people  ?  What  did  the  public  obtain  as  their  share  ?  The  answer  is, 
<  Nothing.'  WThat,  then,  did  the  landed  gentry  do  with  it  ?  Mr. 
€aird,  a  witness  of  the  highest  authority  and  a  friend  to  the  present 
system,  tells  us  that  they  borrowed  at  6£  per  cent,  from  the 
Government,  and  lent  at  7^  per  cent,  to  their  tenants.  In  Scot- 
land, 'the  custom  was  to  charge  the  tenant  a  yearly  percentage 
of  about  1  or  1^  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  Government  rate.'11 

10  '  Land  Transfer.'     By  Arthur  Arnold.     Fraser's  Magazine,  March  ]  873. 

11  TJie  Land  Question.     By  John  Macdonell.     (Macmillan,  1873.) 
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But  all  this  was  honest  and  dignified  compared  with  the  policy 
of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill.      How 
sadly  true   is   the   proverb   that  '  corporations  have   no  souls ' !      I 
don't   believe   there    is   one  among   the    excellent   and   honourable 
men  who   form  the  great  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
who,  if  the  matter  had  been  left  to  himself,  would  have  conceded 
legality  to  a  moral  claim,  and  then  have  enacted  that  anyone  who 
pleased  to  put  himself  outside  this  legal  sanction  should  be  at  liberty 
to  do  so.     Such  an  act  of  legislation  ought  to  close  the  long-drawn 
history  which  records  the  selfish,  undutiful  dealings  of  Parliament 
with  the  tenure  of  land.     Recognising  the  fact  that  of  the  1,100  or 
1,200  members  of  both  Houses  not  fewer  than  800  are  included  in 
the  landed  gentry — a  fact  which  those  who  run  may  read  in  the 
legislation  of  this  island — the  people  must  take  this  great  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  resolved  that  from  henceforth  Parliament  shall 
look  after  this  '  dormant  joint  interest '  under  their  close  and  con- 
tinuous direction.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  tenant- 
right.     Mr,  Hope,  in  the  same  letter  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
referred  to  the  excellent  cultivation  he  had  seen  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  there  is  an  equitable  custom  in  this  matter.    He  wrote  :  '  These 
Lincolnshire  tenants  had  no  leases,  but  farmed  under  agreements  to 
quit  on  six  months'   notice,  being   paid,  however,  on  removal   for 
draining,  marling,  and  manuring,  either  by  the  use  of  feeding-stuffs 
or  otherwise.     Now  it  is  this  Lincolnshire  custom  which  I  and  Scotch 
farmers  generally  want  to  see  added  to  leases  for  periods  of  nineteen 
or  twenty-one  years,  being  sure  it  would  have  the  effect  of  adding 
one-third  to  the  crops  of  the  kingdom  in  a  very  few  years.'     Lord 
Derby  and  Lord  Leicester  think  the  produce  of  the  country  might  be 
doubled  by  good  farming  ;  Mr.  Hope  says  that  in  a  few  years  it  might 
be  increased  by  one-third  if  all  landlords  were  obliged  to  do  that 
which  the  force  of  custom  compels  in  the   county  of  Lincoln.     We 
may  therefore  consider  the  fact  established  that  if  Parliament  had  not 
in  this  matter  disregarded  the  public  'joint  interest '  in  the  land,  the 
food-supply  of  the  island  might  soon  be  at  least  one-third  greater 
than  it  is  at  present,  when    landlords   are   free  to  appropriate  the 
unexhausted  expenditure  of  tenants. 

If  these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree  of  cultivation,  what 
must  we  expect  to  find  in  the  dry  field  of  taxation?  While  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  advancing  by  *  leaps  and  bounds, 
what  has  become  of  the  public  'joint  interest'  in  the  soil?  The 
income  from  real  property  has  in  fifty  years  increased  at  least  300  per 
cent.  '  On  the  broadest  historical  survey  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  8,000,OOOZ.  in  local  burdens,' 12  which  perhaps  may  be  said  to  have 
doubled  in  that  period.  I  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  land-tax  in 

12  Mr.  Goschen's  Report  on  Local  Taxation.     (Macmillan,  1871.) 
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1872,13  and  will  not  now  again  refer  to  that  subject.  But  I  must  say 
a  word  with  regard  to  the  Succession  duty.  It  is  one  of  the  abuses 
of  our  present  land-system  that  the  State — the  representative  owner 
of  that '  dormant  joint  interest '  in  the  soil  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  as- 
serted— has,  under  the  guidance  of  Parliament,  permitted  the  landlords 
to  arrange  this  duty  according  to  their  own  pleasure.  The  people 
have  no  c  dormant  joint  interest '  in  the  money  which  any  tradesman 
may  bequeath  to  his  children,  yet  a  duty  is  imposed  precisely  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount,  and  I  think  justly,  because  the  State  needs 
a  revenue,  and  because  the  State  in  the  hour  of  a  man's  death  renders 
service  in  the  transmission  of  his  wealth.  But  upon  the  land,  in 
which  the  State  has  a  joint  interest  with  the  proprietor,  the  charge  is 
not  made  upon  the  body  of  the  property,  but  upon  the  income.  This 
is  another  indication  of  the  method  of  Parliament,  which  in  these 
days  of  free  trade  has  been  so  specially  protective  of  the  interests  of 
landlords  that  even  if  a  bankrupt's  estate  is  in  process  of  liquidation, 
the  landlord  who  is  a  creditor  for  rent  can  arrest  the  proceedings 
until  his  claim  is  discharged  in  full.  Mr.  Froude's  indictment 
against  the  multitude  is  that  they  will  choose  those  to  represent 
them  who  pander  to  their  interest.  He  has  no  words  of  censure  for 
the  class  which,  from  the  foundation  of  Parliament  to  the  present 
day,  has  directed  and  controlled  legislation  touching  the  land  for  its 
own  interest.  I  dislike  class  legislation,  but  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  evil  of  it  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  class  which 
is  seeking  its  own  advantage.  In  regard  to  class  legislation,  I  think 
no  wrong  so  great  can  happen  to  this  nation  as  that  which  has  hap- 
pened— that  which  has  placed  four-fifths  of  the  soil  of  our  country  in 
the  unreal,  fettered  ownership  of  five  or  ten  thousand  persons  of  whom 
the  most  important  section  have  and  hold  places  in  Parliament. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  what  I  consider'  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  '  Free  Trade  in  Land.' 14  The  measures  must  substi- 
tute conveyance  by  registration  of  title  for  conveyance  by  deed,  and 
proprietors  must  be  brought  to  the  registry  by  compulsion  in  case 
of  sale,  by  attraction  where  they  have  held  possession  for  a  suffi- 
cient period.  And  in  order  that  land  may  be  saleable,  and  that  the 
process  of  transfer  by  registration  may  be  simple  and  speedy,  the 
power  of  settling  land  for  life  estates,  and  of  consigning  the  freehold 
to  unborn  persons,  must  be  abolished.  The 'joint  interest' of  the 
public  in  the  land  being  admitted,  the  landlord  cannot  rightly  claim 
to  settle  that  which  is  not  his.  It  would  be  obviously  fair  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  settle  charges  upon  his  land  to  such  uses  as 
those  to  which  personalty  may  be  secured.  There  must  be  abolition 


13  'Free  Trade  in  Land.'     By  Arthur  Arnold.     Contemporary  Eevierc,  Nov.  1872. 
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of  primogeniture  and  of  customary  and  copyhold  estates.  We  should 
need  a  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  trustworthy  maps  of  all  the  lands 
of  the  country. 

I  have  advocated  free  trade  in  land  upon  Conservative  grounds.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  position  of  the  landlords — for  the  most 
part  they  are  not  landowners — in  face  of  a  Parliament  continually 
more  swayed  by  what  Mr.  Froude  calls  'the  multitude'  whom 
their  laws  have  extruded  from  ownership  of  the  soil,  is  a  position 
fraught  with  peril  to  their  own  interests.  I  have  appealed  to  low 
motives — to  the  same  motives  which  directed  the  legislation  to 
which  I  have  referred — in  asserting  that  landlords  would  do  well  to 
strengthen  their  position  by  promoting  the  increase  of  their  number 
through  legislative  processes,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  would  add 
greatly  to  the  pecuniary  value  of  their  interest  in  the  soil.  And  it  is 
only  natural  that  proposals  so  moderate  as  to  yield  the  strongest 
arguments  in  this  direction  should  be  distasteful  to  many  earnest 
and  energetic  seekers  after  reform  who  demand  larger  measures. 
Indeed,  that  whicli  is  most  needful  is  to  convince  the  reforming  party 
that  the  changes  by  which  free  trade  in  land  may  be  established 
would  result  in  a  wide  diffusion  of  landowner  ship. 

The  strongest  crutches  upon  which  our  land-system  still  stands 
are  two  fallacies.  One,  that  the  aggregation  of  land  in  the  hands  of 
the  rich  is  the  result  of  that  economic  law  which  brings  diamonds 
into  their  possession — namely,  that  commodities  of  which  there  is  a 
limited  supply,  and  which  are  desired  by  all,  will  obtain  so  high  a 
price  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  wealthy.  Mr.  Froude,  and 
those  who  think  with  him,  firmly  believe  that  were  those  obnoxious 
laws  4"o  which  I  have  been  referring  removed  and  abrogated,  and 
were  those  other  laws  which  I  have  suggested  in  full  operation,  the 
large  estates  would  still  grow  larger,  and  the  number  of  agricultural 
landowners  continue  to  dwindle.  Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
if  I  shared  their  belief — if  I  though't  that,. after  the.  establishment  of 
free  trade  in  land,  the  dangerous  and  menacing  contraction  of  land- 
ownership  would  tend  to  become  yet  more  perilous  to  the  fundamental 
interests  of  the  country — I  would  from  to-day  cease  to  advocate  the 
remedy  I  have  proposed  ;  I  .would  add  to  it  a  demand  for  something 
like  the  French  law  of  compulsory  division.  But  I  do  not  agree  in 
this  with  Mr.  Froude.  His  theory  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  land- 
ownership  is,  as  I  have  said,  based  upon  a  fallacy  which  is  generally 
formulated  in  words  of  this  sort : — '  Will  men  whose  idea  of  life  is  to 
earn  an  industrial  income  of  10  per  cent,  from  their  capital,  invest 
or  retain  an  investment  of  a  large  part  of  that  capital  in  the  purchase 
of  land  for  a  return  of  3  per  cent  ? '  The  supposition  thus  raised 
is  regarded  as  preposterous.  The  addition  of  small  properties  to 
great  estates  which  is  taking  place  every  day  is  referred  to,  and  the 
matter  is  dismissed  as  affording  no  basis  for  argument.  But  I  would 
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ask,  why  are  the  small  properties  added  to  the  large,  and  why,  when 
a  large  estate  is  for  sale,  is  it  not  found  advantageous  to  sell  it  in 
small    lots,  say  of  ten   to  fifty  acres  ?      Mr.    Froude   would  reply : 
'  Because  the  small  capitalists  are  those  who  seek  the  highest  rate  of 
interest,  and  an  investment  in  land  produces  the  lowest  or  next  to  the 
lowest.'   But  this  is  a  wild  theory ;  it  is  not  a  fact.     In  every  country 
in  the  world,  the  class  of  smallest  investors  is  contented  with  the 
lowest   interest.     In  Great  Britain,  being,  for  the  reasons   I   have 
stated  and  will  further  explain,  divorced  from  the  soil,  the  class  finds 
this  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  which  return  only  2|  per  cent. 
But  here,  partly  in  consequence  of  their  extrusion  from  landowner- 
ship,  the  largest  class  is  not  a  saving  class.     Outside  this  kingdom 
the  savings  of  the  multitude  are  invested  in  the  land  and  in  public 
funds.     The  debt  of  France  is  held  by  4,000,000,  that  of  England  by 
250,000,  persons ;  and  a  like  proportion  holds  in  regard  to  the  land. 
The  first  demand  of  the  small  investor  is  never  high  interest ;  that 
form  of  folly  belongs  to  the  upper  classes.     His  want  is  security,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  at  this  moment  an  amount  nearly  equal  to 
one  year's  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  held  by  savings  banks, 
for  a  return  less  than  the  average  received  by  the  landowners  of  this 
country.     The  number  of  small  proprietors  is  dwindling  every  year 
because  there  is  no  addition.     And  why  is  there  no  addition  ?     The 
answer  is   very  simple.     It  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  because  of  the 
smallness  of  the  return  from  land  ;  it  is  obviously  because  the  small 
capitalist  cannot  afford,  and  will  not  consent,  to  encounter  a  certain 
delay  in  the  business,  and  an  uncertain  risk  in  the  cost,  of  purchase. 
The  only  man  who  goes  free  of  care  in  this  respect  into  the  Auction 
Mart  is  the  large  buyer  upon  whose  purchase  the  cost  can  amount 
only  to  a  very  small  percentage.     Say  that  a  man,  by  years  of  self- 
denial  and  careful  thrift,  has  saved  500£.,  and  the  idea,  so  delightful  to 
the  minds  of  most  men,  of  purchasing  a  small  property  upon  which  to 
spend  his  loving  labour  and  the  remainder  of  his  life,  presents  itself  to 
his  imagination.  In  this  country,  and  in  this  country  only,  the  thought 
is  chilled  and  checked  because  he  has  no  assurance  that  the  cost  of 
purchase  may  not  amount  to  a  fourth  or  even  a  third  of  his  store ; 
and  i'f  the  purchase-money  exceed  his  possessions,  and  he  wishes  to 
raise  a  further  sum  by  way  of  mortgage,  that  process,  to  be  repeated 
perhaps  at  the  end  of  three  years,  may  involve  him  in   a  lifelong 
charge   for   legal   costs  equal    to   the   amount   of  the    mortgagee's 
interest.     He  abandons,  with   a  shudder,   the  coveted  land   to  the 
men  of  ten  and  twenty  thousand  acres,  and  possibly  his    store  of 
gold  (for  these  small  investors  of  the  lower  middle  class  may  be  thus 
imprudent)  is  transformed  into  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  Turkish  bond, 
not  because  he  loves  the  Turk,  and  not  because  he  hankers  after  a 
promise  of   9  per  cent.,  but  because   he  is  driven  to    the   Stock 
Exchange  by  terror  of  the  cost  of  law,  and  if  he  must  buy  a  paper 
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promise  to  pay  he  likes  to  have  a  high  figure.  Many  of  us  know  in 
our  personal  experience  the  truth  of  this.  Many  could  mention  cases 
in  which  this  cost  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  purchase-money.  I 
bought  a  small  leasehold  property  lately.  I  thought  the  lawyer's 
account  would  not  be  more  than  151. — I  had  no  assurance  it  would 
not  be  1501.  It  was  35L  If  that  property  had  been  in  South 
Australia,  the  transaction  would  have  occupied  hours  instead  of  weeks, 
would  have  cost  me  fewer  shillings  than  it  cost  pounds  sterling ;  and 
the  charge  would  have  been  one  which  I  could  have  calculated  exactly 
beforehand.  Can  anyone  fail  to  see  what  would  be  the  consequence 
if  a  system  like  that  which  works  so  well  in  our  colonies  were  esta- 
blished in  this  country  ?  The  purchaser,  who  always  magnifies  the  un- 
certain cost  of  law,  would  then  be  prepared  to  add  considerably  to  his 
bidding.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  a  part  of  that  increase  of 
value  going  to  the  landowner,  but  some  of  it  should  find  its  way  to 
the  purse  of  the  State.  Of  course,  to  establish  such  a  system  of  regis- 
tration of  title  would  be  more  difficult  here  than  in  any  of  our 
colonies,  but  no  competent  authority  doubts  that  it  could  be  done,  or 
that  in  this"  island  we  should  gain  advantages  as  great  as  those  which 
are  being  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  larger  island  of  Australia.  The 
benefits  actually  realised  in  South  Australia  are  thus  described  by  Sir 
Robert  Torrens,  the  author  of  the  measure : 1 5 

1.  Titles  being  indefeasible,  proprietors  may  invest  capital  in  land  secure 
;against  risk  of  deprivation  and  the  no  less  harassing  contingency  of  a  Chancery 
suit ;  mortgagees,  having  also  no  further  occasion  to  look  to  validity  of  title,  may 
confine  their  attention  to  the  adequac}r  of  the  security.  2.  A  saving  amounting 
on  the  average  to  90  per  cent.,  or  18s.  in  the  pound  sterling,  has  been 
effected  in  the  cost  of  transfers  and  other  dealings,  irrespective  of  the  contingent 
liability  to  further  expenses  resulting  from  suits  at  law  and  in  equity,  the  grounds 
of  which  are  cut  off  by  the  alteration  of  tenure.  3.  The  procedure  is  so  simple  as 
to  be  readily  comprehended,  so  that  men  of  ordinary  education  may  transact  their 
own  business.  4.  Dealings  in  land  are  transacted  as  expeditiously  as  dealino-s  in 
merchandise  or  ca,ii\Q,  fifteen  minutes  being  the  average  time  occupied  in  filling  up 
the  forms  and  completing  a  transaction. 

Compared  with  our  restrictive  system,  this  sounds  like  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  millennium.  The  English  Law  Reform  Association 
declared  twenty  years  ago  that  i  it  has  been  estimated  by  persons  of 
experience  and  authority  in  such  matters  that  a  cheap,  simple, 
expeditious,  and  accurate  system  of  transfers  of  land  would  add  four 
or  five  years'  purchase  -to  the  marketable  value  of  land.'  1G  From 
whence  would  this  increase  flow  ?  Not  from  the  pockets  of  the  rich, 
for  they  are  not  hindered  in  the  acquisition  of  land  by  fear  of  the 
cost  of  conveyance  by  deed.  It  would  come  from  the  class  of  whom 
Mr.  Froude  and  the  maintainers  of  the  present  feudal  system  say 

14  The  South  Australian  System  of  Registration  of  Title.  By  Robert  E.  Torrens. 
Adelaide,  1859. 

16  On  Registration  of  Transfers  of  Land. 
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that  they  cannot  afford  to  own  land.  The  first  fallacy  is  thus  ex- 
posed. The  highest  price  is  never  obtained  where  land  is  purchased 
as  a  luxury  by  the  rich,  but  always  where  it  is  most  suitably  divided 
for  industrial  occupation.  This  is  as  true  of  Old  Broad  Street 
compared  with  Belgrave  Square,  as  it  is  of  the  county  of  Bucks 
compared  with  Flanders,  France,  or  Switzerland.  There  has  been  an 
approach  to  the  system  of  free  trade  in  land  in  the  offer  of  the  Church 
lands  of  Ireland  to  the  tenants.  And  what  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
Four  thousand  sales  have  been  effected  at  unusually  high  rates,  and 
a  small  proprietary  is  being  thus  established  on  those  lands.  A  man 
who  can  buy  twenty  acres  of  land,  worth  30s.  per  acre  in  the  hands 
of  a  great  proprietor,  and  returning  at  that  rent  3  per  cent.  upon,  the 
outlay,  will  commonly,  by  such  diligent  and  unremitting  labour  as 
the  magic  of  property  can  alone  call  forth,  make  that  land  worth  90s. 
an  acre  in  a  few  years.  His  investment  will  then  be  paying  9  per 
cent,  upon  the  purchase-money.  Ownership  produces  on  the  part  of 
the  occupier  labour  which  a  leaseholder  or  yearly  tenant  would 
never  give.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  to  many  cases  in  which  tenant 
farmers,  men  of  superior  energy,  would  have  been  in  a  far  better 
position  had  their  capital  been  first  employed  in  securing  ownership. 
Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Hope,  of  Fenton-Barns,  as  one  of  many.  At  any 
time  he  could  have  obtained  two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money  of 
any  breadth  of  land  at  4  per  cent.  The  50  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
value  of  that  farm,  which  was  obtained  by  his  landlord  when  he 
quitted  it,  would  have  been  his  own.  There  can  be  no  doubt  such 
men  would  be  far  richer  at  their  death,  could  they  be  owners  as  well 
as  farming  occupiers  of  the  soil,  even  though  they  were  restricted 
to  a  third  of  the  area  over  which  their  tenancy  extends.  The  price 
of  land  in  this  country  is  low  compared  with  what  it  would  fetch  if,, 
by  the  establishment  of  free  trade  in  land,  the  occupying  farmer  were 
brought  in  as  a  competitor.  Land  which  would  be  worth  60£.  an 
acre  in  this  island  fetches  1001.  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  nearly 
1501.  in  Switzerland.  'In  England,  30s.  an  acre  would  be  thought 
a  fair,  and  indeed  rather  a  high,  rent  for  middling  land  ;  it  is  only 
inferior  land  that  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  where  the  average  sizes  of 
farms  are  respectively  eleven  and  sixteen  acres,  will  not  let  for  at 
least  4L,  while  in  Switzerland  the  average  rent  is  61.  an  acre.' 17 

I  think  I  have  now  demonstrated  that  the  present  distribution  of 
land  in  England  is  not  the  result  of  economic  laws.  The  distribution 
of  land  where  the  unrestricted  action  of  economic  laws  is  permitted 
will  tend  towards  those  who  will  give  the  highest  price  for  it,  and  as 
a  rule  those  are  they  in  whose  possession  it  can  be  made  most  pro- 
ductive. And  the  primary  reason  why,  under  a  system  of  free  trade 
in  land,  there  would  be  a  wholesome  tendency  to  the  restoration  of 

l"  Peasant  Proprietort.    By  W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.     (Macmillan.) 
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that  valuable  but  now  almost  extinct  class,  the  small  proprietors,  is 
because  in  their  hands  an  increase  of  produce,  the  possibility  of 
which  landlords  like  Lord  Derby  fully  admit,  but  cannot  obtain, 
might  most  surely  be  accomplished.  We  shall  see  this  more  clearly 
in  regarding  the  second  fallacy,  which  may  be  thus  expressed  :  '  That 
the  agricultural  production  of  England  is  larger  than  that  of  other 
countries  because  the  farms  are  larger.'  This  fallacy  is  constantly 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who  uphold  the  English  land-system.  There 
is  no  lawyer  of  greater  authority  than  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  when 
he  undertook  in  1854  the  defence  of  primogeniture,  he  believed  he 
had  reached  firm  ground  in  the  argument  that  primogeniture  is 
favourable  to  agriculture  because  it  tends  to  large  estates,  and  large 
estates  tend  to  large  farms.  How  is  it  that  this  belief,  which  I  shall 
prove  to  be  erroneous,  has  become  rooted  in  the  minds  of  British 
statesmen,  even  of  some  who  I  have  no  doubt  endeavour  to  keep 
their  intelligence  open  to  the  reception  of  truth  upon  this  great 
question  ?  A  too  ready  acceptance  of  statistics  is  in  many  cases  the 
cause  of  error.  When  the  lesson  of  statistics  runs  in  the  direction  of 
national  self-esteem  or  the  interest  of  a  governing  class,  it  is  hard  to 
throw  over  the  favourable  witness.  And  official  figures  do  un- 
doubtedly show  that  the  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  in  England  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Herr  Block,  a  Prussian 
official,  compiled  a  table  which  was  promulgated  by  his  government 
after  the  great  Grerman  war  of  1866,  and  which,  through  the  action 
of  our  Foreign  Office,  has  been  widely  circulated  in  England.18  No 
well-informed  person  believes  that  it  is  strictly  accurate,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  France ;  but  its  general  indication 
is  no  doubt  trustworthy.  We  may  certainly  accept  as  true  the 
result  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  the  smallest  proportion  of  the 
population  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  largest  production  of 
wheat  per  acre.  The  following  is  Herr  Block's  table  : 


Agricultural 
population  to  to- 
tal population 

Average  returns 
per  hectare  of 
corn 

Head  of  cattle 
per  1,000 
inhabitants 

Head  of  cattle 
per  100  hectares 

Per  cent. 

Hectolitres 

Number 

Number 

Russia  in  Europe 
Italy      . 
France  . 

85  to  90 
77 
51 

16-0 
16-0 
14-6 

G93 
291 
494 

86 
249 
346 

Belgium 
Prussia  . 

51 
46 

19-3 
19-8 

402 
540 

660 
369 

Austria. 

25 

16-0 

635 

307 

Spain     . 

25 

16-0 

316 

151 

Holland 

16 

23-0 

492 

589 

United  Kingdom 

12 

40-8 

515 
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18  Part  I.     Reports  from  H.  M.  Representatives  respecting  tlie  Tenure  of  Land  in 
the  several  Countries  of  Europe.     1869. 
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But  how  do  these  figures  bear  upon  the  question  of  small  farms  ? 
They  have  been  accepted  by  some  politicians  without  scrutiny. 
Mr.  W.  E.  G-reg  flourished  them  over  my  head  in  rejoinder  to  the 
answer  I  gave  his  terrific  observations  in  the  character  of  Cassandra. 
Keferring  to  the  above  figures,  he  thought  '  Mr.  Arnold  would  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  average  annual  produce  of  wheat  in  Belgium 
is  20  per  cent,  below  that  of  England.' 19  He  seemed  to  think  there 
was  no  appeal  from  Herr  Block's  table.  This  is  how  the  matter  is 
put  by  politicians  such  as  Mr.  Greg  : — '  Farms  are  large  in  England. 
Farms  are  small  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  produce  of  wheat 
in  England  as  compared  with  those  countries  is  as  40  to  14  and  19. 
Therefore  large  farms  are  better  than  small,  and  therefore,  whatever 
changes  may  be  made  in  our  land-laws,  provided  there  is  free  trade, 
there  will  be  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  farms.  Q.E.D.' 
Thus  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Greg,  with  perhaps  three-fourths  of  Par- 
liament in  full  agreement. 

But  let  us  try  to  put  the  matter  more  accurately.  England  is  a 
country  of  large  farms ;  therefore  the  only  proper  comparison  of 
English  agriculture  with  that  of  any  other  country  would  be  where 
large  farms  prevail.  By  comparing  large  with  large,  and  small  with 
small,  we  obtain  a  just  comparison  ;  we  see  more  clearly  what  are  the 
essential  differences  of  agriculture  in  the  several  States.  Perhaps  no 
possible  error  is  greater  than  to  suppose  that  the  system  of  one  country 
can  be  adopted  in  all  its  features  in  another  country  by  a  mere  act  of 
legislative  authority.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  size  of  farms  does  follow 
the  tendency  of  legislation.  The  self-denial,  the  careful  thrift,  the 
scrupulous  frugality  of  the  Flemish,  the  French,  or  the  Swiss  peasant 
-could  not  be  imparted  to  the  English  poor  by  any  statute  of  Parlia- 
ment. These  must  grow  from  seed,  they  cannot  be  transplanted.  But 
these  domestic  virtues,  which  have  become  exotics  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  feudal  system  in  this  island,  would  surely  spring  up  again  when 
the  law  favoured  the  possession  by  the  comparatively  poor  of  that 
form  of  investment  in  which  alone  their  confidence  in  property  can 
take  root  and  become  established.  The  rude  comparison  made  upon 
the  face  of  Herr  Block's  table  conceals  the  real  facts,  which  I  main- 
tain are  these  : — 1 .  That  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  well 
adapted  for  the  varied  forms  of  agriculture,  and  has  a  greater 
natural  fertility  than  the  north  and  centre  of  Europe.  2.  That  the 
large  farms  of  England  produce  more  than  the  large  farms  of  the 
Continent;  but  (3)  that  the  greatest  produce  of  grain  of  all  sorts,  as 
well  as  of  meat,  is  gathered  from  small  farms,  from  the  land  of 
peasant-proprietors ;  and  (4)  that  rent  and  saleable  value  are  rela- 
tively highest  upon  peasant-properties.  From  which  I  shall  argue 
that  if  we  had  free  trade  in  land  in  England,  even  though  we  main- 

19  '  Cassandra's  Rejoinder.'     Contemporary  Rerien;  November  1874. 
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tained  the  principle  of  non-interference  with  the  distribution  among 
living  persons  of  a  testator's  land,  we  should  find  that  the  soil  would, 
at  least  to  a  wholesome  extent,  return  to  the  hands  of  yeomen  and 
peasant-proprietors,  in  whose  possession  it  would  exhibit,  as  it  does  in 
those  of  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  the  Channel  Islands,  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  of  Flanders,  a  higher  level  of  agriculture  and  a  heavier 
produce  than  can  be  shown  by  the  general  results  of  large  farming  in 
England. 

The  average  produce  of  wheat  in  France  would  appear  much 
greater,  were  it  not  for  the  inferior  production  of  the  large  farms  in 
the  west  and  south  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Belgium,  the  produce 
of  the  small  farms  in  Flanders  being  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  large  farms  upon  the  French  frontier.  In  fair  comparison  with 
English  agriculture,  which  department  is  the  garden  of  France? 
There  can  be  no  doubt — it  is  Normandy,  the  most  subdivided.  '  The 
west  and  south,'  says  M.  de  Mornay  in  an  official  report,  '  have  pre- 
served more  large  estates  than  the  north  and  east.'  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  French  law  of  compulsory  subdivision  established  in  England, 
but  I  do  desire  to  see  the  peasant  a  successful  competitor  for  land 
as  he  is  in  France  and  Belgium.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  there  are  no  considerable  estates  in  France,  and  that  subdivision 
proceeds  only  in  obedience  to  the  law.  Together  with  five  millions 
of  small  proprietors,  there  were  before  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
according  to  the  great  authority  of  M.  de  Lavergne,  50,000  owners 
with  estates  averaging  500  acres.  Division  progresses  from  economic 
causes.  The  peasant  is  the  highest  bidder,  and  therefore,  when 
estates  are  sold,  the  land  is  put  up  in  small  lots.  M.  de  Lavergne  has 
stated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie  that  '  the  best  cultivation  in 
France  is  that  of  the  peasant-proprietors,  and  the  subdivision  of  the 
soil  makes  perpetual  progress.' 

If  the  average  produce  of  France  and  Belgium  is  reduced  by 
classing  the  inferior  yield  of  the  large  farms  with  the  superior  yield  of 
the  small  farms,  then  I  have  established  the  worthlessness  of  the 
comparison  by  which  the  advantage  of  the  exclusively  large  farm- 
system  of  England  is  sought  to  be  maintained.  And  this  is  incontes- 
tably  true.  '  At  the  present  day,'  says  M.  Passy,20  '  on  the  same  area 
and  under  equal  circumstances,  the  largest  clear  produce  is  yielded  by 
small  farming.'  And  with  regard  to  Belgium,  M.  de  Laveleye  writes  : 
6  The  large  farmers  of  Hainault  and  Namur  do  not  buy  manure, 
fancying  they  would  ruin  themselves  by  doing  so.  The  Flemish 
small  farmers  invest  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  francs  in  guano 
every  year,  and  quite  as  much  in  other  kinds  of  manure.  Where  does 
large  farming  make  such  advances  ? ' 21  '  On  the  ten-acre  farms  of 
Flanders,  the  crops  are  heavier  by  a  fourth  than  on  the  hundred-acre 

20  Memoir c  de  V Academic  des  Sciences. 

21  Systems  of  Land  Tenure.     (Macmillan,  1870.) 
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farms  of  La  Hesbaie,  and  as  heavy  again  as  on  the  farms  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  Le  Coudroz.' 22  As  to  the  objection  that 
small  farmers  cannot  obtain  the  best  machinery,  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  fact  that  the  most  costly  machine  in  general  use  in  England,  the 
steam-threshing  machine,  '  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Flanders.' 23 
So  it  is  among  the  peasant  farmers  of  Roumania.  I  have  seen  more 
steam-threshing  machines  of  English  make  in  a  day's  passage  up  the 
Danube  than  in  any  six  hours  of  railway  travelling  in  England. 

We  may,  I  think,  consider  the  fact  established  that  in  France  and 
Belgium  it  is  the  lands  of  the  peasant-proprietors  which  are  the  most 
productive.  But  I  have  undertaken  more  than  this.  I  have  pro- 
mised to  show  that  large  farming,  which  is  seen  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  England,  does  not  yield  so  much  produce  as  small  farming 
under  less  favourable  conditions.  I  say  less  favourable,  because  of 
the  superior  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom.  '  Not  a  blade  of  grass,' 

.says  M.  de  Laveleye, '  grows  in  Flanders  without  manure.' 24  He  adds 
that  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  '  might  be  bought  to  fertilise  the 
soil  of  the  Fleming.'  But  what  do  industry  and  thrift  united  to 

.  ownership  accomplish  ?  Mr.  Caird  gives  26^  bushels  as  the  average 
produce  per  acre  of  English  farming.25  But  in  Flanders,  in  the  district 
of  small  farms,  where,  however,  wheat  covers  but  a  small  area  (to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Belgium  in  Herr  Block's  table),  the  average  yield  is  from 
32  to  36  bushels.26  '  Of  barley,  a  more  congenial  cereal,  the  average 
is  in  Flanders  41  bushels,  and  in  good  ground  60  bushels ;  while  in 
England  it  is  probably  under  33,  and  would  certainly  be  overstated 
at  36  bushels.' 27 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  practical  agriculturists  that  the  surest  test 

of  production  is  the  number  of  cattle,  and  in  this  matter  Herr  Block's 

table  does  exhibit  our  inferiority  to  Belgium  and  Holland.     '  It  would 

startle,'  says  Mr.   Rham,  '  the  English  farmer  of  400  acres  of  arable 

land  if  he  were  told  that  he  should  constantly  feed   100  head   of 

Battle.     Yet  this  would  not  be  too  large  a  proportion  if  the  Flemish 

system  were  strictly  followed  ...  a  beast  for  every  three  acres  being 

a  common  Flemish  proportion,  and  on  very  small  occupations,  where 

;  spade-husbandry   is  used,   the   proportion   being   still  greater.'      In 

1873,  on  a  farm  of  32  acres,  near  Ypres,  Mr.  Thornton  counted  eight 

cows,  six  bullocks,  a  calf,  and  four  pigs  ;  and  was  told  by  the  farmer 

that  over  and  above  what  his  own  cattle  yielded,  he  purchased  no 

less  than  2001.  worth  of  manure  annually.    Again,  take  that  part  of  her 

Majesty's  European  dominions  in  which  alone  small  farming  may  fairly 

be  compared  with  the  large  farming  of  England — I  mean  the  Channel 

22  Peasant,  Proprietors.     By  W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.     (Macmillan.) 

23  Systems  of  Land  Tenure.     (Macmillan.)  2»  Ibid. 

25  English  Agriculture. 

26  Outlines  of  Flemish  Industry.     By  Rev.  W.  Rham. 
17  Peasant  Propnetors.     By  W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B. 
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Islands.  Certain  lands  in  Guernsey  yielded  of  wheat  an  average,  for 
the  three  years  ending  1847,  of  76,  80,  and  72  bushels  per  acre.  In 
the  Channel  Islands,  '  the  agricultural  population  is  more  than  four 
times  as  dense  as  in  England,  there  being  in  the  latter  country  only 
one  cultivator  to  seventeen  acres  of  cultivated  land,  while  in  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  there  is  one  to  about  four.  Yet  the  agriculture  of  these 
islands  maintains,  besides  cultivators,  non-agricultural  populations 
respectively  twice  and  four  times  as  dense  as  that  of  England.'  .  .  . 
'  There  are  larger  estates  in  England,'  says  Mr.  Brock,  a  bailiff  of 
Guernsey,  '  than  the  whole  of  this  island,  but  where  will  one  be  found 
that  produces  the  quantity  of  provisions  sent  to  market  by  our  small 
farms  ? ' 28 

Why  should  the  Isle  of  Wight  be  less  productive  than  Guernsey 
or  Jersey,  and  why  should  the  latter  be  free  from,  while  the  former  is 
oppressed,  in  common  with  all  England,  by  pauperism  ?  '  Certainly,' 
writes  Mr.  Thornton,  '  there  is  not  a  beggar  within  the  limits  of  his 
[the  Bailiff  of  Guernsey's]  jurisdiction,  and  an  able-bodied  person  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  seeks  admittance  into  either  of  the  two  hospitals  or 
asylums  for  the  poor.'  The  pauperism  of  England  is  to  a  great  extent 
the  consequence  of  our  feudalised  land-system. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  set  out  the  case  fairly  and  honestly.  The 
abuses  of  a  system  which  gives  four-fifths  of  the  soil  to  fewer  than 
10,000  persons,  and  allows  them  but  nominal  ownership,  have  now 
been  exposed.  Our  race  is  deteriorating  by  forced  and  unnatural 
•confinement  in  the  atmosphere  of  streets.  Owing  to  the  size  and 
character  of  estates,  the  rural  population  does  not  increase,  and 
pours  no  adequate  infusion  of  healthy  blood  into  the  towns.  The 
primary  cause  of  pauperism,  the  great  fault  of  the  English  poor,  is 
want  of  thrift.  Our  land-system  denies  to  them  the  free  use  of  that  best 
of  all  schools  for  the  acquisition  of  that  virtue — the  careful  cultiva- 
tion of  small  freeholds.  No  people  have  ever  exhibited  frugality  who 
were  thus  divorced  from  the  soil.  The  production  of  our  island  is 
restricted  because  the  occupier  has  not  sufficient  security  of  tenure. 
We  are  governed  by  landlords  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
English  system,  because  their  estates  give  them  power  and  place 
irrespective  of  personal  claims.  The  value  of  land  is  kept  down 
by  terror  of  the  cost  of  conveyancing,  and  we  have  to  bear  the 
heavy  charge  of  a  socialist  Poor  Law  in  a  country  swarming  with 
paupers.  Mr.  Wallace  says29  educated  Russians  wonder  at  'our 
habitual  callousness  with  regard  to  social  danger,'  and  asserts  that 
the  Russians  have,  in  their  very  widely  diffused  proprietorship,  had 
in  view  the  prevention  of  a  pauper  class.  All  these  evils,  we  contend., 
would  be  in  process  of  amendment  and  disappearance  were  free  trade  in 
land  established.  We  should  not  see — we  do  not  desire  to  behold — 

28  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Magazine. 
29    Itussia,  vol.  i.  p.  217.     (Cassell,  Tetter,  and  Galpin,  1877.) 
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the  extinction  of  large  estates,  nor  the  disappearance  of  large  farms. 
But  the  man  who  could  buy  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  acres,  would, 
in  many  places,  compete  successfully,  and  at  far  higher  prices  than 
are  now  obtained,  with  the  man  of  broad  possessions,  and  from  this 
increased  value  given  to  land,  which  would  be  augmented  by  the 
decline  of  pauperism,  there  would  be  an  ample  margin  for  the  State 
to  obtain  by  taxation  on  transfer  or  succession  an  income  which 
might  be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  (to  the 
further  advantage  of  landowners)  by  at  least  10,000,000^.  a  year. 

All  this  is  no  chimera ;  it  is  not  even  an  experiment.  The 
requisite  legislation  has  been  highly  successful  in  less  favourable 
circumstances  than  we  can  offer.  Without  doing  wrong  to  any  man, 
with  improvement  to  the  property  of  all,  this  blessed  change  may  be 
effected.  If  part  of  our  dear  fatherland  were  occupied  by  some 
hostile  tribe,  we  should  need  no  call  to  free  the  illustrious  soil  which 
has  known  no  conquest  for  800  years.  Can  we  not  see  that  our  land  in 
every  part  is  now  subject  to  a  costly  and  enduring,  though  perhaps  less 
humiliating,  bondage  ?  The  honour  of  liberating  the  soil  of  England 
by  beneficent  legislation  will  not  be  lost,  now  that  the  power  in 
Parliament  belongs,  and  will  soon  in  the  counties  more  fully  belong, 
to  the  people.  It  may  be  ours,  or  we,  neglectful  of  our  duty  and 
opportunity,  may  supinely  pass  it  on  to  our  successors.  Let  this  dis- 
tinction be  ours,  and  to  the  latest  of  English  life  men  and  women 
will  recall  the  time  in  which  we  fought  and  won  the  glorious  battle, 
as  the  day  in  which  the  grand  old  country,  bating  nothing  of  reve- 
rence and  love  for  her  traditions  and  history,  became  renewed  with 
the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth,  and  joining  in  the  race  with  her  com- 
petitors throughout  the  world,  was  able  to  preserve  her  lead,  because 
she  wisely  determined  to  take  off  her  feudal  trappings,  not  to  trample 
upon  them  nor  to  tear  them  in  pieces,  but  to  lay  them  aside  as 
obsolete,  antiquated,  and  outgrown. 

ARTHUR  ARNOLD. 
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THE   TRUE   STORY  OF   THE    VATICAN 
COUNCIL. 

No.  in. 

THE  narrative  of  the  Archbishop  of  Florence  reaches  to  the  date  of  the 
assembling  of  the  Council.  From  this  point  we  have,  if  possible,  a 
still  surer  witness  for  the  minute  facts  and  dates  which  he  has  re- 
corded. The  Bishop  of  S.  Polten,  in  Austria,  Monsignor  Fessler,  was 
appointed  by  Pius  the  Ninth  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Vatican  Council. 
Through  his  hands  every  authoritative  document  passed ;  by  him  it 
was  countersigned  and  distributed  to  the  Council.  He  was  necessarily 
present  at  every  Public  Session  and  every  General  Congregation. 
He  was  cognisant  of  the  acts  and  decisions  of  the  Cardinal  Presidents. 
No  one  possessed  such  means  of  accurate  and  certain  knowledge. 
There  is  a  saying  in  S.  Polten  that  no  bishop  lives  in  that  see  longer 
than  ten  years.  Monsignor  Fessler  was  no  exception.  He  took 
possession  of  his  see  in  1865,  four  years  before  the  Council,  and  in 
four  years  after  the  Council  he  died.  He  has,  however,  left  behind  a 
small  book  which  may  be  called  a  diary  of  the  Council.  He  has 
there  minutely  registered  the  number  of  votings,  and  the  number  of 
votes  by  which  each  decree  was  passed.  We  have  therefore  a  guidance 
in  these  points  which  cannot  fail. 

1.  Early  in  December,  1869,  six  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
Council,  a  Preliminary  Congregation  was  held  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
in  presence  of  Pius  the  Ninth.  He  expressed  his  joy  at  seeing  so 
great  a  number  of  bishops  gathered  at  his  call  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  bade  them,  in  entering  the  Council,  to  pray  especially  for 
charity,  patience,  and  perseverance.  After  the  allocution  the  names 
of  the  Cardinal  Presidents  of  the  Council  were  announced,  and  those 
also  of  the  other  officials.  The  Constitution  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Council  was  then  distributed  to  the  bishops. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
the  first  Public  Session  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Council — that  is, 
in  the  transept  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter,  or  the 
Gospel  side  of  the  high  altar,  and  close  to  the  Confession  of  the  Apostle. 

After  the  Veni  Creator  had  been  sung  the  Session  opened  with 
High  Mass,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  placed 
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upon  the  altar  the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  which  always  remained  open 
throughout  the  Session.  A  sermon  was  then  addressed  to  the  Council, 
and  the  Synodal  prayers  were  intoned  by  the  Holy  Father,  followed 
by  the  Litany  of  the  Saints.  After  the  Gospel  had  been  sung,  the 
Pope  made  an  allocution  to  this  effect : — 

You  are  now  met,  venerable  brethren,  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  bear  wit- 
ness with  us  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  to  declare  with  us  to  all  men  the  truth,  which  is 
the  way  that  leads  to  God  ;  and  to  condemn  with  us,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  doctrines  of  false  science.  God  is  present  in  his  holy  place  ;  He  is  with 
our  deliberations  and  our  efforts  ;  He  has  chosen  us  to  be  his  servants,  and  fellow- 
workers  in  this  great  work  of  his  salvation.  Therefore,  knowing  well  our  own 
weakness,  and  filled  with  mistrust  of  ourselves,  we  lift  up  our  eyes  and  our  prayers 
to  Thee,  O  Holy  Ghost — to  Thee,  the  source  of  true  light  and  wisdom. 

After  the  Veni  Creator  had  been  again  sung,  the  Bishop  of 
Fabriano  from  the  Ambo  read'  the  decree  of  the  opening  of  the 
Council,  the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows  : — 

Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  fathers  that  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican 
should  be  opened,  and  should  be  declared  open  for  the  glory  of  the  most  Holy 
Trinity,  the  custody  and  declaration  of  the  faith  and  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  for 
the  condemnation  of  errors  which  are  widely  spreading,  and  for  the  moral  correc- 
tion of  clergy  and  people  ? 

The  Council  unanimously  answered  Placet.  .  The  Pope  then  de- 
clared the  Council  to  be  opened,  and  fixed  the  second  Public  Session 
for  the' Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  January  6,  1870.  The  Session  closed 
with  the  Te  Deuiri  and  the  Pontifical  benediction. 

This  detailed  account  is  given  because,  with  little  variation,  it 
describes  all  the  Public  Sessions  which  followed  afterwards. 

2.  On  the  10th  of  December  the  first  General  Congregation  for 
business  was  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Cardinal  Presidents.  Car- 
dinal de  Luca  held  the  first  place  in  the  stead  of  Cardinal  de  Reisach, 
who  had  before  been  named  as  the  First  President.  He  was  at  that 
time  in  Savoy  in  his  last  illness,  which  ended  on  Christmas-day.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  and  varied  learning,  of  a  large  and  refined  culture 
of  mind,  fitted  in  a  special  way  to  understand  the  diversities  of 
thought  which  met  in-  the  Vatican  Council.  His  loss  to  the  Holy 
See,  great  as  it  would  have  been  at  any  time,  was  still  more  seriously 
felt 'at  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  in  preparing  for  which  he  had  borne 
a  chief  part.  Cardinal  de  Eeisach  was  not  only  one  of  the  foremost 
members  of  the  Sacred  College  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church, 
but  in  private  life  he  was  greatly  and  deservedly  loved  for  his  genial 
and  sympathetic  character. 

After  the  usual  prayer  at  the  commencement  of  the  sitting,  the 
list  of  names  of  the  Commission  of  Postulates  or  Propositions,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope,  was  published.  It  was  composed  of  cardinals 
who  had  had  experience  both  as  residents  in  Eome,  and  formerly  as 
Nuncios  in  foreign  courts,  together  with  archbishops  and  bishops 
selected  from  each  of  the  chief  nations  in  the  Council. 
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The  list  was  as  follows  : — 

Twelve  cardinals — Patrizi,  Antonelli,  di  Pietro,  de  Angelis, 
Barili,  and  Monaco ;  Cardinal  Corsi,  Archbishop  of  Pisa ;  Kiario 
Sforza,  Archbishop  of  Naples ;  Rauscher,  Archbishop  of  Vienna ;  de 
Bonnechose,  Archbishop  of  Rouen  ;  Cullen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 
Moremo,  Archbishop  of  Valladolid. 

Two  patriarchs — Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 

Ten  archbishops — Thessalonica,  Sardis,  Turin,  Sorrento,  Tours, 
Westminster,  Valencia,  Malines,  Santiago  in  Chili,  and  Baltimore. 

Two  bishops — Paderborn  and  Messina. 

The  other  commissions  were  to  be  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage 
•of  the  Council. 

The  Commission  of  Faith,  which  consisted  of  twenty-five,  was 
elected  in  the  third  General  Congregation  on  the  20th  of  December, 
as  follows: — The  Archbishop  of  Edessa  (Roman),  Archbishop  of 
Modena,  the  Bishop  of  Treviso  and  Calvi  (Italian),  the  Archbishop 
Primate  of  Gran  (Hungarian),  the  Bishop  of  Brixen  (Austrian),  the 
Bishops  of  Ratisbon  and  Paderborn  (German),  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
brai  and  Bishop  of  Poitiers  (French),  Archbishop  of  Saragossa  and 
Bishop  of  Jaen  (Spanish),  Archbishops  of  Westminster  (English),  of 
Cashel  (Irish),  of  Utrecht  (Dutch),  of  Malines  (Belgian),  of  Gnesen 
and  Posen-  (Polish),  the  Bishop  of  Sion  (Swiss),  the  Armenian 
Patriarch  of  Cilicia,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Bostra  (Asiatic),  of 
Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  (North  American),  of  Santiago  in  Chili, 
and  Bishop  of  Rio  Grande  (South  American).  The  Pope  named 
Cardinal  Bilio  President  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  of  Discipline  was  composed  of  twenty-four 
members,  likewise  selected  from  all  nations — the  Bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham representing  England. 

The  Commission  on  Religious  Orders  was  in  like  manner  chosen 
— England  being  represented  by  the  Bishop  of  Clifton. 

The  election  of  the  other  commissions  was  postponed. 

3.  The  second  Public  Session  was  held  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epi- 
phany. On  that  day  was  made  the  profession  of  faith  by  all  members 
of  the  Council,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  In  the 
.second  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  the  fathers  repeated  the 
Creed  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea ;  at  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451,  was  recited  the 
Creed  of  Nicsea,  with  the  addition  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople. 
£>o  again  in  the  subsequent  Councils  of  Constantinople  and  the  second 
of  Nicasa.  In  like  manner  also  at  Trent  was  recited  the  creed  of  the 
former  Councils;  and  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  the  same  was 
recited  with  the  articles  or  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
are  called  the  Creed  of  Pius  the  Fourth.1  First  the  Pope  rose  and 
recited  the  profession  of  faith  in  a  loud  voice.  After  that  the  Bishop 

1  The  Definitions  of  the  Vatican  Council  are  now  in  like  manner  added  to  those 
of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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of  Fabriano  read  it  from  the  Ambo.  Then  for  two  whole  hours  the 
cardinals,  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other 
fathers  of  the  Council  made  their  adhesion  to  the  same  by  kissing  the 
Gospel  at  the  throne  of  the  head  of  the  Church.  Seven  hundred 
bishops  of  the  Church  from  all  the  world,  the  representatives  of  more 
than  thirty  nations  and  of  two  hundred  millions  of  Christians,  made 
profession  with  one  heart  of  the  same  faith  in  the  same  form  of 
words.  If  anyone  can  believe  this  intellectual  unity  of  faith,  which 
has  endured  for  eighteen  hundred  years  unchanged  through  all  changes, 
in  all  the  minuteness  of  the  definitions  of  Nicsea,  Constantinople,  and 
Trent,  to  be  a  simply  human  and  natural  fact,  his  credulity  must  be 
great.  They  who  looked  on,  still  more  they  who  shared  in  that  world- 
wide profession  of  the  baptismal  creed  of  the  Christian  world,  will 
never  forget  it.  Never  at  any  time  has  such  a  witness  been  borne  to 
the  universality  and  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
With  this  closed  the  second  Public  Session. 

4.  The  first  schema,  or  draft  decree,  '  On  Catholic  Faith  and  on  the 
Errors  springing  from  Rationalism,'  containing  eighteen  chapters,  was 
discussed  by  thirty-five  bishops  in  the  General  Congregations  between 
the  18th  of  December  and  the  10th  of  January.     It  was  then  sent 
back  to  the  Commission  on  Faith  to  be  entirely  remodelled.     The 
original  schema  was  one  of  the  grandest  of  theological  documents, 
cast  in  the  traditional  form  of  conciliar  decrees,  taking  its  shape,  as 
they  did,  from  the  errors  which  required   condemnation.       It   was 
somewhat  archaic  perhaps  in  language,  but  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Toledo  or  of  Lateran.     It  was  referred  to 
the  Commission  on  Faith,  and  on  the  14th  of  March  it  was  again 
distributed  to  the  Council  in  its  new  form,  wholly  recast,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  general  approbation.     The  new  document  is  of  a  distinct 
character,  and  ought  not  to  be  compared  with  its  predecessor.  Instead 
of  eighteen   chapters   it  contained  only  an  Introduction   and    four 
chapters,  in  which  every  sentence  is  full  of  condensed  doctrine,  and 
the  whole  has  a  singular  beauty  and  splendour  of  divine  truth  im- 
pressed  upon   it.     The    commission   was    engaged    on   the    task   of 
recasting  the  schema  until  the  end  of  February. 

5.  In  order  to  show  the  sustained  care  and  exactness  with  which 
the  work  of  the  Council  was  conducted,  and  to  remove  from  truthful 
and  fair  minds  the  notion  that  the  Council  cared  little  for  anything  but 
one  subject,  it  will  be  well  to  give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which 
this  new  schema  was  elaborated  and  finally  passed.      A  full  state- 
ment will  be  given  hereafter  of  the  contents  of  this  first  schema  on 
Catholic  faith  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  finally  passed.     For  the 
present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  its  subject-matter  was  what  may  be 
called  the  first  foundations  of  natural  and  revealed  religion — namely, 
the  existence  and  perfections  of  God,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
powers  and  office  of  the  human  reason,  revelation,  faith,  the  relation 
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of  reason  to  faith,  and  of  faith  to  science.  From  these  truths  fol- 
lowed the  condemnations  of  atheism,  materialism,  pantheism,  natu- 
ralism, and  rationalism.  To  enter  into  these  topics  here  would 
break  the  thread  of  this  narrative.  But  they  will  be  treated  here- 
after. 

The  second  discussion  began  in  the  General  Congregation  on 
the  18th  of  March  by  a  report  made  by  the  Primate  of  Hungary. 
Nine  bishops  then  spoke  in  the  general  discussion  of  the  text.  No 
one  desiring  to  speak  further  upon  it,  the  general  discussion  closed, 
and  the  particular  discussion  of  the  first  chapter  began.  In  this  debate 
sixteen  took  part ;  on  the  second  chapter  twenty ;  on  the  third  twenty- 
two  ;  on  the  fourth  twelve  spoke — in  all  seventy-nine.  This  discussion 
occupied  nine  sessions,  and  when  no  one  desired  to  speak  further,  it 
closed.  The  schema  was  again  sent  back  to  the  commission,  with  the 
amendments  of  the  bishops.  These  were  printed  and  distributed. 
After  they  had  been  examined  by  the  commission  a  full  report  was 
made  in  the  General  Congregation  on  the  Introduction,  and  the 
amendments  were  put  to  the  vote.  This  being  finished,  the  text  of 
the  Introduction  was  referred  again.  The  four  chapters  were  then 
each  one  treated  in  the  same  manner.  On  the  first  chapter  there  were 
forty-seven  amendments.  They  were  printed  and  distributed.  The 
commission  then  reported,  and  the  amendments  were  put  to  the  vote. 
After  another  revision  the  first  chapter  was  adopted  almost  unani- 
mously on  the  1  st  of  April. 

The  second  chapter  had  sixty-two  amendments :  the  same  process 
of  reference  to  the  commission,  revision,  reporting,  and  voting 
followed,  and  the  chapter  was  referred  back  for  final  amendment. 

The  third  chapter  had  122  amendments.  These  again  were 
referred,  printed,  distributed,  reported  on,  accepted  or  rejected,  and 
the  text  once  more  returned  to  the  commission.  This  took  two 
days. 

The  fourth  chapter  had  fifty  amendments,  which  were  treated  as 
before,  and  sent  back  to  the  commission.  This  was  on  the  8th  of 
April.  On  the  same  day  the  second  chapter  as  amended  was  passed. 
The  third  and  fourth  were  passed  on  the  12th  of  April — the  one 
unanimously,  the  other  all  but  unanimously.  The  whole  was  then 
put  to  the  vote.  There  was  no  Non  placet,  but  there  were  eighty- 
three  Placet  juxta  modum.  All  these  amendments  were  then  sent  in 
as  before  and  printed  in  a  quarto  volume  of  fifty-one  pages.  On  the  1 9th 
of  April  the  report  was  made,  and  the  amended  text  was  unanimously 
accepted.  In  passing  th\s  one  schema  the  interval  between  the  14th 
of  March  and  the  19th  of  April  was  consumed  ;  seventy-nine  members 
of  the  Council  spoke ;  364  amendments  were  made,  examined,  and 
voted  upon  ;  six  reports  were  made  by  the  commission  upon  the  text, 
which,  after  its  first  recasting,  had  been  six  times  amended: 

The  decree  was  finally  adopted  unanimously  by  667  votes  in  the 
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third  Public  Session,  on  the  Dominica  in  Albis  or  Low  Sunday, 
April  24,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  who  spoke  as  follows :  '  The  de- 
crees and  canons  contained  in  the  Constitution  just  read  were  accepted 
by  all  the  fathers,  no  one  dissenting ;  and  we,  the  Sacred  Council,, 
approving,  by  our  apostolical  authority  so  define  and  confirm  them.' 
He  then  went  on  to  address  the  Council :  '  You  see,  beloved  brethren, 
how  good  and  pleasant  it  is  to  walk  in  the  house  of  God  in  unity  and 
peace.  As  our  Lord  gave  to  his  apostles,  so  I,  his  unworthy  Vicar, 
in  his  Name  give  peace  to  you.  That  peace,  as  you  know,  casts  out 
fear ;  that  peace  shuts  the  ear  to  unwise  words ;  that  peace,  may  it 
go  with  you  in  all  the  days  of  your  life ;  may  that  peace  be  with  you 
in  death ;  may  that  peace  be  your  everlasting  joy  in  heaven.' 

This  account  is  given  in  full  that  a  true  estimate  may  be  made 
of  the  care  and  deliberation  with  which  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
were  elaborated. 

6.  After  the  third  Public  Session  followed  the  discussion  on  dis- 
cipline relating  to  bishops,  which  lasted  through  seven  sittings,  in 
which  thirty-seven  spoke.- 

This  again  was  followed  by  another  relating  to  the  clergy,  which 
likewise  occupied  seven  sittings  and  thirty-eight  speakers. 

Then  followed  the  schema  on  the  Little  Catechism,  which  took 
up  sis  sittings  ;  forty-one  speakers  joined  in  it. 

These  discussions  were  not  closed  until  no  one  desired  to  speak. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  evident  that  the  amplest  time  and 
latitude  of  discussion  was  permitted  from  the  outset  of  the  Council 
and  the  same  will  be  hereafter  still  more  manifest  at  its  close. 

All  the  schemata  hitherto  mentioned  were  referred  to  the  respec- 
tive commission  for  revision,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
speeches  and  the  written  amendments  of  the  bishops. 

The  second  schema  on  faith,  relating  to  the  Church,  had  been 
before  distributed  : — It  contained  fifteen  chapters  and  twenty-one 
canons.  The  first  ten  chapters  related  to  the  body  of  the  Church  ;  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  related  to  the  primacy  of  the  head  of  the 
Church  ;  the  last  three  treated  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the 
civil  powers.  Ten  days  were  given  to  study  and  to  send  in  written 
observations  on  the  schema.  One  hundred  and  twenty  amendments 
in  writing  were  sent  in.  Of  these  many  were  signed,  not  by  the  writer 
alone,  but  by  a  large  number  of  names.  For  instance,  one  had  twenty- 
nine  signatures ;  a  second,  thirteen  ;  a  third,  eleven ;  a  fourth,  eight ; 
a  fifth,  seventeen;  a  sixth,  ten ;  a  seventh,  twenty-four.  Therefore 
these  documents  represented  not  less  than  20D  members  of  the  Council 
— that  is,  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  number. 

7.  We  have  now  come  to  a  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Council 
to  which  we  must  devote  a  closer  attention. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  Schema  de  Ecclesia  contained  only 
two  chapters  on  the  head  of  the  Church — that  is,  on  the  primacy 
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and  on  the  temporal  power — a  very  large  number  of  the  bishops 
desired  that  the  subject  of  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church 
should  be  added  to  complete  the  doctrine,  which  would  otherwise 
remain  in  an  unfinished  state.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Com- 
mission of  Direction,  when  it  came  to  this  point  in  preparing  the 
schemata,  suspended  its  work,  and  left  the  subject  incomplete.  The 
work,  therefore,  was  to  be  begun  over  again,  for  no  complete  prepara- 
tion existed. 

The  legitimate  or  constitutional  course  open  to  the  bishops  who 
desired  that  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  should  be  introduced,  was 
to  present  a  petition  to  the  Commission  of  Postulates  or  Propositions, 
asking  that  a  chapter  on  the  subject  of  infallibility  should  be  added 
to  the  schema.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  frame  such  a  petition 
and  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  any  members  of  the  Council  who 
desired  the  addition  to  be  made. 

While  these  things  were  being  done,  the  bishops  who  thought 
the  discussion  of  the  infallibility  would  be,  as  they  said,  inopportune, 
were  not  inactive.  About  a  hundred  bishops  signed  a  petition 
asking  that  the  subject  of  the  infallibility  should  not  be  laid  before 
the  Council. 

And  here  it  is  a  duty  of  justice  to  those  who  signed  either  of  these 
two  petitions  that  we  should  review  the  reasons  for  which  some 
thought  it  inopportune  that  any  such  definition  should  be  made,  and 
others  that  it  was  not  only  opportune,  but  necessary. 

8.  A  grave  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  bishops  who  opposed  the 
definition.  The  world  outside  the  Church,  not  believing  in  infalli- 
bility, claimed  them  as  its  own.  They  were  treated  as  if  they  denied 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  itself.  Their  opposition  was  not  to  the 
doctrine,  but  to  the  defining  of  it,  and  not  even  absolutely  to  the 
defining  of  it,  but  to  the  defining  of  it  at  this  time.  The  chief  and  fore- 
most of  those  who  opposed  the  defining  it  in  the  Vatican  Council  had 
signed  the  Address  of  the  Centenary,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  contained  the  acclamations  of  Chalcedon  and  of  Constantinople. 
They  were  united  in  declaring  that  Peter  spoke  by  Pius.  How,  then, 
could  anyone  so  far  wrong  them  as  to  say  that  they  opposed  the 
definition  because  they  denied  the  doctrine  to  be  true  ?  They  who 
were  in  the  Council  may  be  permitted  to  bear  witness  to  what  they 
heard  and  knew.  Not  five  bishops  in  the  Council  could  be  justly 
thought  to  have  opposed  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  one  who  heard  the  whole  discussion,  and  never  heard  an 
explicit  denial  of  its  truth.  Arguments  were  indeed  advanced  which 
logically,  if  pushed  to  their  conclusion,  would  seem  to  oppose  the 
doctrine ;  and  representations  of  history  were  made  which  could  not 
be  easily  squared  with  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church. 
But  these  were  heard  in  only  two  or  three  speeches  made  by  bishops 
of  the  Council ;  and  some  of  them  had  signed  the  Address  of  the 
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Centenary,  and  one  especially  had  taught  the  doctrine  as  a  professor 
in  a  seminary. 

But  as  the  consistency  of  many  has  been  involved  in  this  question, 
it  is  right  and  just  to  treat  it  more  fully. 

Once  for  all  let  it  be  said  in  this  place  that  the  question  whether 
the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church  be  a  true  doctrine  was 
never  discussed  in  the  Council  nor  proposed  to  it.  The  only  question 
was  whether  it  was  expedient,  prudent,  seasonable,  and  timely,  regard 
being  had  to  the  condition  of  the  world,  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  of 
the  Christians  in  separation  from  the  Church,  to  put  this  truth 
in  the  form  of  a  definition.  The  infallibility  of  the  Church  had 
never  been  defined.  Why  then,  it  was  asked,  define  it  now  ?  or,  at 
least,  why  define  the  infallibility  of  its  head  ? 

Inasmuch  as  the  arguments  which  were  weighing  in  the  minds 
of  the  bishops  for  and  against  the  opportuneness  of  defining  this 
doctrine  were  not — as  controversialists,  politicians,  newspapers,  and 
the  religious  adversaries  of  the  Church  would  have  men  believe — 
arbitrary,  factious,  contentious,  intriguing,  servile,  or  unreasoning — 
it  may  be  well  to  recite  here  in  full  a  summary  of  the  reasons  on 
both  sides.  Those  against  the  opportuneness  come  from  a  very  high 
and  authentic  source,  and  were  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  102  theo- 
logians who  prepared  the  schemata  of  the  Council.  He  was  one 
who  held  the  doctrine  as  a  divine  truth  in  its  amplest  sense. 

They  shall  be  given  here  in  full  because  they  truly  and  adequately 
represent  the  balancing  of  motives  which  at  that  time  caused  some 
to  hesitate,  but  decided  the  great  majority. 

9.  The  reasons  against  the  definition  were  stated  by  a  very 
learned  and  able  theologian  as  follows  : — 

I.  No  necessity  or  urgent  reason  exists  for  suck  a  definition,  because  the  whole 
episcopate  and  the  whole  priesthood  of  the  Church,  few  excepted,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful,  have  always  received,  and  at  this  present  time  receive  with 
veneration  and  docility,  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Pontiffs,  and  recently  those 
of  Pius  the  Ninth. 

II.  For  the  determination  of  all  controversies,  and  for  the  solution  of  all  doubts, 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence  respecting  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  as  universal  doctor,  together  with  the  creed  enjoined  by  Pius  the 
Fourth  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  is  sufficient. 

III.  In  order  to  decide  and  to  determine  with  exactness  the  question  of  the 
infallibility,  it  would  not  be  enough  simply  to  declare  the  Pope  to  be  infallible. 
It  would  also  be  necessary  to  declare,  and  that  by  a  decree,  the  form  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  to  be  exercised  and  known ; 
which  would  be  a  difficult  question,  and  would  involve  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See  in  many  new  and  grave  complications. 

IV.  The  making  of  such  a  definition  would  be  exposed  to  this  grave  difficulty. 
Suppose  the  bishops  not  to  be  unanimous,  what  course  should  then  be  taken  ? 
Suppose  again  that  they  were   unanimous  in  declaring  the   infallibility  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  to  be  a  revealed  doctrine,  would  they  not,  in  the  very  act  of  defining 
the  dogma,  seem  to  profess  that  there  is  no  authority  in  defining  the  faith  inherent 
in  the  Episcopate  ? 
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V.  Such  a  definition  would  not  only  be  of  doubtful  utility.     It  would  probably 
hinder  the  hope  of  reuniting  the  Eastern   Churches  to  the  Holy  See,  for  the 
Greeks  and  Orientals  recoil  from  every  new  word.     It  is  well  known  what  serioui 
and  endless  controversies  the  single  phrase  '  Filioque '  has  stirred  up.     For  which 
reason,  in  the  profession  of  faith  enjoined  by  Gregory  the  Thirteenth  for  the  Greeks, 
and  by  Urban  the  Eighth  and  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  for  the  other  Orientals,  the 
very  words  of  the  Florentine  decree,  without  any  change  or  addition,  were  retained. 

VI.  Such  a  definition  might  retard  also  the  return,  which  we  so  much  desire, 
of  Protestants  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  .the  new  dogma  would 
excite  and  increase  in  large  numbers  a  prejudice  against  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
especially  against  the  Roman  Pontiff,  thereby  rendering  it  more  difficult  for  them 
to  understand  and  to  embrace  the  faith,  by  raising  a  suspicion  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Pope's  infallibility  is  a  novelty  unknown  in  earlier  ages. 

VII.  This  question  might  possibly  raise  divergences  among  the  bishops,  who 
now  are  of  one  mind  and  heart  in  their  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  Holy  See ; 
a  result  which  would  be  most  disastrous. 

VIII.  The  defining  of  the  Pope's  infallibility  might  also  cause  doubts,  or,  what 
is  worse,  dissensions,  among  Catholics  who  are  otherwise  sound,  and  willingly 
submissive,  from  conviction,  to  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  and  that  because 
certain  historical  facts  and  documents  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  explained,  so  that 
in  many  countries  the  minds  of  men  are  rot  yet  prepared  for  such  a  definition. 

IX.  Such  a  new  decree  would  be  no  remedy  for  the  perversity  of  the  few 
persons  who  reject  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  and  appeal  from  them  to  a 
General  Council,  as  to  a  higher  judge  of  controversies,  forasmuch  as  their  error 
comes  not  from  the  intellect,  but  from  perversity  of  will.     There  is  a  difference,- 
also,  between  a  definition  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  that  of  any  other 
Christian  doctrine.     In  the  latter  case,  the  authority  of  the  Church  may  be  sufficient 
to  overcome  any  doubt.     In  the  former  it  is  the  authority  itself,  the  principle  of  all 
certainty  in  faith,  which  is  in  question.     Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  more  prudent 
to  spare  the  weakness  of  those  who  are  not  yet  able  to  bear  this  definition  ? 

X.  It  maybe  feared  also  lest,  by  a  perversion  of  the  true  sense  of  such  a  decree,, 
some  may  be  induced  to  despise  the  authority  given  by  our  Lord  to  bishops, 
especially  in  the  condemnation  of  rash  and  pernicious  opinions  in  philosophy  and 
theology. 

XI.  Again  it  may  be  feared  lest  bishops,  whom  for  some  years  the  Holy  See 
has  been  calling  into  activity,  by  discouraging  them  from  sending  to  Rome  in  the 
first  instance  all  doubts  about  books  and  matters  of  which  it  is  their  office  to  judge, 
might  by  such  a  definition  be  rendered  more  slack  and  backward  in  exercising 
their  episcopal  office  of  judges  of  doctrine. 

XII.  It  soon,  probably,  would  follow  from  such  a  definition,  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  man,  that  not  only  matter  of  doctrine  on  which  the  supreme  decision 
of  the  Church  is  desired,  but  other  kinds  of  business  also,  would  be  sent  to  Rome 
for  decision,  so  that  everything  would  crowd  in  upon  the  centre  of  unity.     And; 
great  as  are  the  experience,  prudence,  and  authority  of  the  Roman  congregations-, 
such  a  course  would  not  be  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Universal  Church  ;  for  the 
Church,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches,  is  a  body,  but  the  health  of  a  body  depends  on 
the  force  and  motion  of  all  and  each  of  the  members.     '  If  all  were  one  member, 
where  were  the  body  ?  '  (1  Cor.  xii.  19).     Nobody  doubts  that  the  chief  member 
of  the  body  is  the  head,  and  that  in  it,  as  in  its  centre  and  seat,  the  vital  force  and 
guidance  reside ;  and  yet  no  one  will  say  that  the  soul  resides  in  the  head  alone, 
which  is  rather  diffused  as  its  form  throughout  the  members  of  the  whole  body. 

These,  then,  were  some  of  the  reasons  for  believing  that  a  defini-  - 
tion  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  would  not  be  opportune.  Thej/ 
who  held  these  opinions  said : 

VOL.  I.— No.  3.  K  K 
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Let  that  suffice  which  has  heen  already  declared  and  has  heen  "believed  by  all — 
namely,  that  the  Church,  whether  congregated  in  Council  or  dispersed  throughout 
the  world,  is  always  infallible,  and  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  Council  of  Florence,  is  '  the  teacher  of  the  whole  Church  and  of  all  Christians.' 
But  as  to  the  mysterious  gift  of  infallibility,  which  by  God  is  bestowed  upon  the 
Episcopate  united  to  the  Pope,  and  at  the  same  time  is  bestowed  in  a  special 
manner  on  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  it  may  be  left  as  it  is.  The  Church,  as  all  Catholics 
believe,  whether  in  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  or,  by  the  Pope  alone,  without  a 
Council,  guards  and  explains  the  truths  of  revelation.  It  is  not  expedient  or 
opportune  to  make  further  declarations  unless  a  proved  necessity  demand  it,  which 
necessity  at  present  does  not  appear  to  exist. 

10.  On  the   other  hand,  it  was  urged  by  those  to  whom  these 
reasons  appeared  to  be  insufficient : 

I.  That  if  the  Episcopate,  priesthood,  and  people,  are,  with  so  few  exceptions, 
unanimous  in  receiving  with  submission  and  assent  the  Pontifical  acts,  there  would 
not  only  be  no  risk  in  promulgating  such  a  definition,  but  they  would  rejoice  to 
see  their  submission  justified  by  an  authoritative  definition  ;  or,  if  the  number  of 
those  who  refuse  submission  be  greater,  a  necessity  would  thereby  be  proved  for 
the  declaration  of  the  truth. 

II.  That  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence  ought  indeed  to  be  sufficient, 
and  would  be  so  if  it  were  not  misinterpreted  by  those  who  deny  the  infallibility 
of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  speaking  ex  cathedra.     The  existence  of  this  misinterpreta- 
tion by  Gallicans  and  by  Anglicans  shows  that  the  decree  is  not  sufficient. 

III.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  held,  as  it  is  alleged, 
by  all  but  a  small  number,  may  indeed  be  exposed  now  to  the  questions  as  to  the 
form  and  mode  of  its  exercise.     These  questions  will  not  become  less  clear  by  being 
defined — that  is,  by  being  made  more  clear.     The  complications  which  now  arise 
from  want  of  a  clear  declaration  would  then  be  avoided.     Erroneous  or  doubtful 
opinions  give  rise  to  complications ;  but  truth  excludes  doubt  and  obscurity  in 
proportion  as  it  is  precisely  defined. 

IV.  That  if  the  bishops  were  not  unanimous  as  to  the  making  of  a  definition, 
no  doubt  the  Council  would  know  in  its  prudence  what  course  to  take.     The 
Council  of  Trent  made  no  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.     It  went  to 
the  very  verge  of  defining  it,  but  no  further.     If  the  bishops  were  unanimous  in 
declaring  the  prerogatives  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  they  would  not  thereby 
abdicate  or  divest  themselves  of  any  privileges  or  endowments  divinely  conferred 
upon  the  Episcopate.     The  divine  endowments  of  the  Church  are  not  at  war  with 
each  other.     The  apostles  did  not  cease  to  be  infallible  because  their  Head  was  so. 
The  infallibility  of  the  Church  does  not  dimmish  the  infallibility  of  councils.     The 
endowments  of  the  body  are  the  prerogatives  of  the  head.     Both  have  their  proper 
sphere  and  their  full  and  legitimate  exercise.     No  bishop  alone  is  infallible,  nor  is 
the  whole  Episcopate  infallible  without  its  head.     Of  what,  then,  could  they  divest 
themselves  by  declaring  their  head  to  be  infallible  ? 

V.  That  all  hope  of  reunion  with  the  East  is  alone  to  be  found  in  an  explicit 
recognition  of  the  divine  prerogatives  of  the  Church.     Reunion  on  anything  short 
•of  this,  on  any  principle,  obscure,  ambiguous,  or  equivocal,  could  not  endure  for  a 
day.     The  rent  would  be  made  worse.     The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence, 
•which  is  alleged  to  be  sufficient,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Greeks.     They  accepted 
it  for  a  moment,  but  no  sooner  were  they  again  at  Constantinople  than  they  threw 
it  to  the  winds.     Reunion  is  not  to  be  gained  or  to  be  sought  by  reducing  its 
conditions,  like    a  bargain,  to  the  minimum,    but  by  an  explicit  and  precise 
acceptance  of  the  truth.     Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  Urban  the  Eighth,  Benedict  the 
Fourteenth  kept  strictly  to  the  Florentine  decree,  because  no  other  existed  then. 
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No  other  exists  at  this  day ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  the  events  of  the  last 
three  centuries  do  not  demand  a  more  precise  declaration  of  the  truth. 

VI.  That  the  return  of  Protestants  also  to  the  Church  is  more  retarded  now  by 
the  apparent  contradiction  among  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  infallibility,  than  it 
could  be  by  the  definition  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.     They  now  reject  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church  altogether,  because  they  believe  that  we  are  divided,  if 
not  about  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  at  least  about  the  infallibility  of  its  head. 
So  long  as  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is  not  authoritatively  declared,  they  cover 
themselves  under  the  shelter  of  those  Catholics  who  deny  it.     And,  to  our  shame, 
they  borrow  their  belief  that  the  opinion  is  a  novelty  from  some  among  us.     The 
GaUicans  put  weapons  into  their  hands  which  they  use  against  all  infallibility 
whatsoever. 

VII.  That  no  divergence  among  the  bishops  is  to  be  feared,  the  unanimity 
alleged  above  may  assure  us.     But  if  it  were  to  exist,  would  it  be  of  greater 
moment  than  the  want  of  unanimity  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  ?     The  prudence  of  the  Council,  both  natural  and  super- 
natural, would  know  how  to  deal  with  such  a  contingency ;  and  if  divergence  in 
anything  should  arise,  no  diminution  of  filial  and  cordial  obedience  to  the  Holy 
See  could  follow  in  those  things  where  all  are  unanimous. 

VIII.  That,  if  the  pastors  of  the  Church  be  unanimous,  there  is  no  fear  of 
dissensions  or  doubts  among  the  faithful.     Rather,  the  dissensions  and  doubts,  if 
any  now  exist,  arise  from  the  allegation  that  the  pastors  are  not  unanimous  as  to 
the  infallibility  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.     It  is  of  the  highest  moment  to  put 
an  end  to  this  false  allegation,  so  boldly  and  plausibly  made  by  non-Catholics  of 
every  name.     For  this  reason  alone  the  sooner  the  unanimity  of  the  pastors  of  the 
Church  can  be  manifested  the  better,  both  for  the  truth's  sake  and  for  the  salvation 
of  souls.     The  same  reason  holds  as  to  the  supposed  historical  difficulties.     They 
have  been  examined  and  exposed  over  and  over  again ;  but  they  will  be  perpetually 
brought  up  again,  and  with  increased  confidence,  so  long  as  the  infallibility  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  shall  be  left  undefined.     Where  the  Church  has  spoken,  the  faith- 
ful are  not  open  to  seduction.     While  the  Church  is  silent,  the  spirits  of  error  are 
clamorous  and  plausible.     A  definition  would  silence  all  voices,  the  voice  of  the 
Church  alone  excepted. 

IX.  That  any  decree  would  satisfy  those  who,  out  of  perversity,  oppose  the 
faith,  by  appealing  from  the  Supreme  Pontiff  to  a  General  Council,  and  ex- 
communicate themselves,  is  not  to  be  expected.     But  if  there  be  a  hope  for  them, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  rendering  clear  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  the  divine 
certainty  of  faith.     But  this  is  closely  connected  with  the  divine  authority  of  the 
head  of  the  Church.     The  example  of  our  Lord  in  sparing  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  who  were  as  yet  unable  to  bear  mysteries  not  yet  revealed,  is  no  warrant 
for  keeping  back  any  revealed  truth  because  men  will  not  believe  the  revelation 
already  made.     This  would  tacitly  assume  that  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the 
Church  is  not  a  revealed  truth.    If  it  be  a  revealed  truth,  our  Lord's  example  is 
not  in  point ;  still  less  that  of  the  apostles,  who  '  kept  back  nothing,'  and  declared 
to  the  faithful '  all  the  counsel  of  God '  (Acts  xx.  20,  27). 

X.  That  the  perverse  interpretation  of  a   decree  could  only  be  partial,  and 
could  never  be  either  widespread  or  permanent.     Such  perversion,  therefore,  can 
be  no  reason  against  the  definition  being  made,  if  the  proper  reasons  exist  for 
making  it.     The  definition  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  can  in  no  way 
lessen  the  authority  of  bishops  as  judges  of  doctrine  in  their  own  flocks,  but  on  the 
contrary  it  would  give  great  support  to  all  their  legitimate  acts.     It  does  not 
appear  how  bishops  should  be  more  authoritative  because  their  head  is  believed  to 
be  less  so. 

XI.  That,  for  the  same  reason,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  bishops  would 
be  less  active  as  pastors  and  judges  in  their  own  Churches  because  the  doctrine 
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•which  they  already  unanimously  believe  had  been  declared  by  a  final  definition. 
If  the  belief  of  its  truth  does  not  now  produce  these  consequences,  it  does  not  yet 
appear  why  the  defining  of  that  truth  should  do  so. 

XII.  That,  lastly,  no  centralisation  of  the  ordinary  and  diocesan  administration 
of  the  Universal  Church  could  be  in  any  way  promoted  by  a  definition  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  speaking  ex  cathedrd,  in  matters  of  faith 
and  morals.  Such  a  definition  belongs  to  a  higher  order,  with  which  the  ordinary 
pastoral  office  of  bishops  can  rarely  have  any  contact.  Questions  of  faith  and 
morals,  on  which  the  Church  has  not  already  judged,  very  seldom  arise  in  any 
diocese.  The  infallibility  here  in  question  has  no  relation  to  the  multifarious 
administration  of  dioceses.  Such  a  definition  would  either  have  no  appreciable 
influence  on  the  ordinary  administration  of  bishops,  or,  if  any,  only  in  the  way  of 
giving  greater  certainty  to  their  judicial  act?,  and  to  the  pastoral  jurisdiction  of  the 
Episcopate  throughout  the  world. 

For  these  reasons  it  appeared  to  others  that  the  objections  to  such 
a  definition  had  no  sufficient  weight  to  dissuade  the  Council  from 
making  it. 

11.  But  thus  far  we  have  only  answered  objections.  It  now  may 
be  well  to  state  the  positive  reasons  which  decided  the  majority  of 
the  bishops  to  sign  the  petition  by  which  they  asked  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  subject  of  the  infallibility,  and  in  the  end  to  define  it. 

I.  They  thought  that  such  a  definition  would  be  opportune  because  the  doctrine 
is  true  ;  for  if  true,  how  can  it  be  said  that  to  declare  it  is  not  opportune  ?  Is  not 
this  question  already  closed  by  the  fact  that  God  has  thought  it  opportune  to 
reveal  it  ?  Can  it  be  permitted  us  to  think  that  what  He  has  thought  it  opportune 
to  reveal,  it  is  not  opportune  for  us  to  declare  ?  It  is  true  indeed  that,  in  revealing 
the  faith,  God  in  his  wisdom  was  slow,  deliberate,  and  gradual,  measuring  his 
light  to  the  infirmities  of  the  human  intelligence,  and  preparing  the  minds  of  men 
for  a  fuller  manifestation  both  of  his  presence  and  of  his  kingdom.  But  this  divine 
procedure,  binding  as  it  might  be  on  us  in  dealing  with  heathen  nations  who  have 
never  heard  his  Name,  can  be  no  rule  for  us,  nor  even  lawful  for  us,  in  dealing 
with  those  who  have  been  baptised  into  the  full  light  of  faith.  From  them 
nothing  may  be  kept  back.  With  them  no  economy  can  be  admitted.  There  is 
now  no  '  disciplina  arcani '  among  the  members  of  his  mystical  body.  '  That 
which  you  hear  in  the  ear,  preach  ye  on  the  housetops'  (S.  Matthew  x.  27). 

By  '  opportune,'  then,  in  the  mind  of  the  objector,  must  be  meant  something 
politic  or  diplomatic,  some  calculations  of  local  expediency  in  respect  to  nations 
and  governments.  This  sense  of  opportunity  is  proper  to  legislatures  and  cabinets 
in  deliberating  on  public  utilities  and  opinions ;  but  in  the  Church,  and  in  the 
truths  of  revelation,  it  is  always  opportune  to  declare  what  God  has  willed  that 
men  should  know.  If  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church  be  a  doctrine  of 
revelation,  then  '  necessity  is  laid  upon  us,  and  woe  unto  us  if  we  preach  not  the 
Gospel'  (1  Cor.  ix.  16).  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  many  revealed  truths 
are  not  defined  ;  and  that  it  does  not  follow  that  any  doctrine  ought  to  be  defined,, 
only  because  it  is  true,  or  because  it  has  been  revealed. 

II.  This  is  indeed  certainly  true,  and  would  be  of  weight  if  this  revealed  truth 
had  never  been  denied.  There  are  two  reasons  for  which  the  Church  from  the 
beginning  has  defined  the  doctrines  of  faith :  the  one  to  make  them  clear,  definite, 
and  precise  ;  the  other  to  defend  them  and  to  put  them  beyond  doubt  when  they 
have  been  called  in  question.  If  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  visible  Church 
had  never  been  denied,  it  might  not  have  been  necessary  to  define  it  now.  The 
true  doctrine  of  justification  was  never  defined  till  it  was  dei  ied.  The  nature  of 
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inspiration  has  never  yet  been  defined,  but  the  denial  which  is  now  spreading  may 
one  day  make  it  necessary  to  define  it.  In  like  manner  the  infallibility  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  has  been  openly  denied.  Its  definition,  therefore,  has  become 
necessary.  It  was  never  indeed  formally  denied  before  the  period  of  the  Council 
of  Constance  ;  but  this  denial  of  the  truth,  modern  as  it  is,  renders  its  definition 
necessary.  When  this  is  said,  objectors  tell  us  that  the  denial  is  far  more  ancient 
and  widespread.  If  that  were  true,  it  only  makes  the  definition  all  the  more 
necessary.  They  who,  to  make  the  doctrine  appear  doubtful,  or  to  prove  it  to  be 
false,  represent  the  denial  of  it  to  be  ancient  and  widespread,  in  that  proportion 
increase  the  necessity  of  declaring  it  by  an  authoritative  decree.  Such  a  denial  as 
emanated  from  the  Assembly  in  1682  would  amply  suffice  to  show  that  the 
definition  would  be  more  than  opportune. 

III.  And  further,  the  denial  of  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church  has 
already  suggested  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  in  minds  that  never 
doubted  before.    We  are  asked  by  non-Catholics,  '  If  the  doctrine  be  revealed,  how 
is  it  that  you  allow  it  to  be  denied  ?     If  you  are  not  doubtful  about  it,  why  not 
put  it  beyond  doubt  by  declaring  it  to  be  true  ? '     It  is  certain  that  not  only 
Protestants  believe  the  doctrine  to  be  an  open  question  among  Catholics,  but  even 
among  Catholics  some  are  tempted  to  believe  it  to  be  doubtful,  and  therefore  not 
revealed.     They  hear  it  said   that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  history,  a  modern 
exaggeration  arising  from  the  adulation  of  courtiers  and  the  ambition  of  Popes. 
In  France,  to  deny  it  has  been  thought  a  test  of  political  independence.      In 
England  some  Catholics  are  frightened  by  the  pretensions  of  patristic  learning  and 
historical  criticism  of  anonymous  writers,  so  as  to  doubt  or  to  shrink  in  false 
ehame  from  believing  a  truth  for  which  their  fathers  died.     The  admission  of  a 
doubt  as  to  any  revealed  doctrine  is  fatal  to  faith  in  that  doctrine. 

IV.  It  would  appear  not  only  to  be  opportune  that  this  doctrine  should  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  by  a  definition,  but  that  such  a  definition  would 
be  specially  opportune  at  this  time,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  formal  and  syste- 
matic denial  of  the  truth  in  question  has  arisen  since  the  last  General  Council. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  that  this  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  common 
assertion  that  the  denial  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  had  its  rise  in 
the  period  and  events  of  the  Council  of  Constance.  It  is  true  that  an  erroneous 
opinion  lingered  on  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  what  De  Marca 
calls  the  '  Old  Sorbonne,'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sorbonne  of  his  own  day.  But 
it  is  certain,  then,  that  before  the  Council  of  Trent  this  opinion  had  not  assumed 
the  definite  and  elaborate  form  given  to  it  by  the  Assembly  of  1682,  and  by  those 
who  for  two  centuries  have  defended  the  Four  Articles.  This  modern  and  dogmatic 
form  of  the  denial  of  the  Pope's  infallibility,  ex  cathedra,  was  completed  in  the 
seventeenth  century — that  is,  since  the  last  General  Council — and  gave  rise  to  a 
widespread  and  mischievous  controversy. 

V.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  if  an  (Ecumenical  Council  should  meet  and 
separate  without  taking  notice  of  this  denial,  one  of  two  inferences  would  be 
drawn.     It  would  be  said  either  that  Gallicanism  had  obtained  its  place  among 
tolerated  opinions ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  might  be  held  with  impunity.     It  does  not 
readily  appear  what  answers  could  be  made  to  this  argument.     It  would  be  hardly 
enough  to  say  that  it  was  not  thought  opportune  to  meet  so  open  a  denial  of  a 
doctrine  universally  believed  and  taught  everywhere  out  of  France,  or  that  it  was 
inopportune  to  renew  the  acts  of  three  Pontiffs  who  had  authoritatively  censured  it. 
History  would  have  said  of  the  Vatican  Council :  '  Qui  tacet,  consentire  videtur.' 

VI.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  denial  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
is  an  obscure  and  inert  error.     It  is  notorious  and  active.     To  find  or  invent  a 
division  among  Catholics  is  the  chief  hope  of  antagonists.     To  foment  the  least 
divergence  among  Catholics  into  a  conflict  is  their  chief  policy.     There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  controversy  afforded  them  their  most  advantageous  attack. 
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Catholics  are  visibly  united  on  all  doctrines  of  faith,  but  on  the  infallibility  of  the 
head,  as  distinct  from  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  a  divergence  existed  which 
adversaries  think  or  pretend  to  be  a  contradiction  in  faith.  The  combined  action 
of  a  certain  school  within  the  Church,  and  of  Protestants  without  it,  has  given  to 
this  erroneous  opinion  a  great  notoriety  in  the  last  two  centuries,  and  this  takes  it 
out  of  the  category  of  innocuous  errors  which  may  be  left  to  evaporate  or  to  die 
out  of  themselves.  It  had  forced  itself  into  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  would 
live  on  until,  by  the  Church,  it  should  be  finally  condemned. 

VII.  Prudence  would  require  the  condemnation  of  any  notorious  error  which, 
even  if  innocuous  at  first,  might  hereafter  produce  ill  effects ;  but  the  denial  of 
infallibility  in  the  head  of  the  Church  had  already  produced  ill  effects.     Never- 
theless, so  long  as  no  final  condemnation  was  stamped  upon  the  error,  it  would 
always  pass  for  a  tolerated  opinion.     Men  will  never  believe  that  it  is  wrong  to  do 
that  which  they  see  done  with  impunity  every  day.     Where  there  is  no  law  there 
is  no  transgression. 

VIII.  But  the  true  and  ultimate  reason  which  determined  the  majority  of  the 
bishops  to  define  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church  was  to  protect  from 
denial  or  doubt  the  divine  certainty  on  which  the  revelation  of  Christianity  comes 
down  to  us.     We  believe  in  revelation  because  God  is  its  author.     We  know  what 
He  has  revealed  because  the  Church  by  divine  assistance  guards  it.     He  might 
have  ordained  other  ways  for  the  custody  and  declaration  of  his  truth.     But  the 
way  He  has  actually  ordained  is  a  visible  body  of  witnesses  in  perpetual  succession 
with  a  special  assistance  of  his  presence  and  guidance.      All  Catholics  believe 
that  the  Church,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  infallible,  and  therefore 
that  all  doctrines  proposed  by  it  for  our  belief  are  divine,  and  for  that  reason  cer- 
tainly true.     But  if  the  head  of  the  Church  may  err  in  his  teaching,  doctrines  may 
be  proposed  by  him  that  may  not  be  divine,  and  would  therefore  be  doubtful.     But 
if  the  teaching  of  the  head  of  the  Church  cannot  exclude  doubt,  for  that  reason  it 
cannot  form  a  foundation  of  faith.     Where  faith  is,  doubt  cannot  be  ;  and  where 
doubt  is  faith  ceases  to  be.    If  therefore  it  be  left  in  doubt  whether  the  teaching  of 
the  head  of  the  Church  be  certainly  true,  those  who  believe  that  he  may  err  can 
always  contradict  his  teaching.     A  fallible  head  to  an  infallible  body  is  a  doctrine 
which  would  soon  give  way  before  the  logic  of  common  sense,  and  the  denial  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church  is  the  first  position  of  vantage  to 
assail  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  to  assail  the  divine 
certainty  of  Christianity  altogether. 

|IX.  The  infallibility  of  the  Church  dispersed  or  congregated  in  Council  is 
matter  of  necessary  faith.  The  infallibility  of  the  eighteen  General  Councils  in 
which  the  Church  has  been  congregated  is  also  of  necessary  faith.  But  the  Church, 
during  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  has  done  many  acts  of  supreme  importance  by 
its  head  alone.  Are  these  acts  fallible  or  infallible  ?  For  instance,  the  declaration 
of  original  sin  by  Innocent  the  First,  and  of  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  by  Pope 
Gelasius — are  these  declarations  in  matter  of  faith  fallible  or  infallible  ?  Are  they 
doubtful  or  indubitable  ?  The  question  has  been  formally  raised,  and  must,  for  the 
sake  of  divine  truth,  be  as  formally  solved.  Surely  this  question,  at  least,  cannot 
be  left  in  doubt.  The  Church  must  decide  what  its  members  are  to  believe,  or  its 
office  as  a  teacher  is  at  an  end. 

12.  Such  were  the  reasons  which  finally  determined  450  fathers 
of  the  Council  to  send  up  to  the  Commission  of  Postulates  a  petition 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church 
should  be  discussed  in  the  Council. 

The  steps  taken  to  prepare  and  to  obtain  signatures  to  this 
petition  were  as  follows  : — 
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A  number  of  bishops  of  all  nations  met  to  agree  upon  the  word- 
ing of  the  petition.  After  one  or  two  revisions  it  was  finally  adopted 
in  these  words  : 

The  undersigned  fathers  humbly  and  earnestly  beg  the  holy  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  the  Vatican  to  define  clearly,  and  in  words  that  cannot  be  mistaken, 
that  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff"  is  supreme,  and  therefore  exempt  from 
error,  when,  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  he  declares  and  defines  what  is  to  be 
believed  and  held,  and  what  is  to  be  rejected  and  condemned,  by  all  the  faithful* 

This  was  then  printed  for  distribution. 

It  was  decided  that  this  petition  should  be  sent  with  a  circular 
letter  to  all  the  bishops,  omitting  only  those  whose  known  opposition- 
made  it  a  duty  of  delicacy  and  of  respect  not  even  to  seem  to  obtrude 
upon  them.  It  was  afterwards  decided  to  add  to  this  brief  petition,, 
in  an  appendix,  a  series  of  reasons  and  of  authorities  from  Provincial 
Councils  in  support  of  the  petition.  The  whole  was  therefore  printed 
a  second  time.  And  this  perhaps  has  given  rise  to  the  mistake  that 
there  were  two  such  petitions,  of  which  the  first  failed,  the  second 
succeeded.  There  never  was  but  one — the  general  petition  here 
given — twice  printed,  indeed,  but  one  and  the,  same  from  first  to- 
last. 

The  whole  of  this  action,  which  has  been  represented  as  conspi- 
racy, cabal,  intrigue,  done  in  the  dark,  with  suddenness  and  surprise? 
was  done  in  open  day.  The  petition  was  at  once  printed  and  given> 
to  all  who  wished  for  it.  No  sooner  was  it  in  print  than  an  arch- 
bishop known  to  be  of  the  opposition  came  and  asked  for  a  copy. 
He  at  once  received  three,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  the  petition 
came  back  to  Eome  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette  translated  into 
German.  It  appeared  at  once  in  the  journals  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  England.  So  much  for  its  clandestinity.  Its  authors 
wished  it  to  be  spread  far  and  wide,  and  were  thankful  not  only  to 
friends  but  to  adversaries  who  helped  to  make  it  more  extensively 
known. 

13.  The  text  of  the  reasons  and  appendix  added  to  the  petition 
was  as  follows  : — 

REASONS  FOE  WHICH  THIS  DEFINITION  is  THOUGHT  OPPORTUNE  AND  NECESSARY. 

The  Sacred  Scriptures  plainly  teach  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  over  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  and, 
therefore,  also  his  primacy  of  supreme  teaching  authority. 

The  universal  and  constant  tradition  of  the  Church,  as  seen  both  in  facts  and  in 
the  teaching  of  the  fathers,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  acting  and  speaking 
adopted  by  many  Councils,  some  of  which  were  (Ecumenical,  teaches  us  that  the 
judgments  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  are  irreformable. 

In  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  with  the  consent  of  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  a 
profession  of  faith  was  agreed  upon,  which  declares :  '  When   controversies  in 
matters  of  faith  arise,  they  must  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.' ' 
Moreover,  in  the  (Ecumenical  Synod  of  Florence,  it  was  defined  that '  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is  Christ's  true  Vicar,  the  head  of  the  whole   Church,  and  father  and 
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teacher  of  all  Christians ;  and  that  to  him,  in  blessed  Peter,  was  given  by  Jesus 
Christ  the  plenitude  of  power  to  rule  and  govern  the  Universal  Church.'  Sound 
reason,  too,  teaches  us  that  no  one  can  remain  in  communion  of  faith  with  the 
Oatholic  Church  who  is  not  of  one  mind  with  its  head,  since  the  Church  cannot  be 
separated  from  its  head  even  in  thought. 

Yet  some  have  been  found,  and  are  even  now  to  be  found,  who,  boasting  of  the 
name  of  Catholic,  and  using  that  name  to  the  ruin  of  those  weak  in  faith,  are  bold 
enough  to  teach  that  sufficient  submission  is  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  if  we  receive  his  decrees  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  with  an  obsequious 
silence,  as  it  is  termed,  without  yielding  internal  assent,  or,  at  most,  with  a  pro- 
visional assent,  until  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Church  has  been  made 
known.  Anyone  can  see  that  by  this  perverse  doctrine  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is  overturned,  all  unity  of  faith  dissolved,  a  wide  field  opened  to  errors,  and 
time  afforded  for  spreading  them  far  and  wide. 

Wherefore  the  bishops,  the  guardians  and  protectors  of  Catholic  truth,  have 
endeavoured,  especially  now-a-days,  to  defend  in  their  synodal  decrees,  and  by 
their  united  testimony,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

But  the  more  clearly  Catholic  truth  has  been  declared,  the  more  vehemently 
has  it  been  attacked  both  in  books  and  in  newspapers,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
'Catholics  against  sound  doctrine,  and  preventing  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  from 
defining  it. 

Though,  then,  hitherto  many  might  have  doubted  the  opportuneness  of  de- 
claring this  doctrine  in  the  present  (Ecumenical  Council,  it  would  seem  now  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  define  it.  For  Catholic  doctrine  is  now  once  more 
assailed  by  those  same  arguments  which  men,  condemned  by  their  own  conscience, 
used  against  it  in  old  times ;  arguments  which,  if  carried  to  their  ultimate  conse- 
quences, would  bring  to  the  ground  the  very  primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church  itself ;  and  to  which,  also,  is  frequently  added  the 
most  violent  abuse  of  the  Apostolic  See.  Nay,  more  ;  the  most  bitter  assailants  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  though,  calling  themselves  Catholics,  are  not  ashamed  to  assert 
.that  the  Synod  of  Florence,  which  so  clearly  declares  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  was  not  (Ecumenical. 

If  then  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  being  thus  challenged,  were  to  be  silent,  and 
omit  to  give  testimony  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  point,  then  Catholics  would, 
in  fact,  begin  to  doubt  the  true  doctrine,  and  the  lovers  of  novelty  would  trium- 
phantly assert  that  the  Council  had  been  silenced  by  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  them.  They  would,  moreover,  abuse  this  silence  on  every  occasion,  and 
openly  deny  the  obedience  due  to  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  Apostolic  See 
in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  under  pretext  that  the  judgment  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is  fallible  on  such  points. 

Wherefore  the  public  good  of  Christianity  seems  to  require  that  the  holy 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  professing  once  again,  and  explaining  more  fully,  the 
Florentine  decree,  should  define  clearly,  and  in  words  that  can  admit  of  no  doubt, 
that  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  supreme,  and  therefore  exempt  from 
•error,  when  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  he  decrees  and  ordains  what  is  to  be 
believed  and  held  by  all  the  faithful  of  Christ,  and  what  to  be  rejected  and  con- 
tdemned  by  them. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  who  think  that  this  Catholic  truth  should  not  be 
>defined,  lest  schismatics  and  heretics  should  be  repelled  yet  further  from  the 
Church.  But,  above  all  other  considerations,  Catholics  have  a  right  to  be  taught 
by  the  (Ecumenical  Council  what  they  are  to  believe  in  so  weighty  a  matter,  and 
one  which  has  been  of  late  so  iniquitously  attacked,  lest  this  pernicious  error 
.should  in  the  end  infect  simple  minds  and  the  masses  of  people  unawares.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  fathers  of  Lyons  and  of  Treat  deemed  themselves  bound  to 
•establish  the  doctrine  of  the  truth,  notwithstanding  the  offence  that  might  be  taken 
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by  schismatics  and  heretics.  For  if  these  seek  the  truth  in  sincerity,  they  will 
not  be  repelled,  but,  on  the  contrary,  drawn  towards  us,  when  they  see  on  what 
foundations  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  Catholic  Church  chiefly  repose.  But 
should  any  leave  the  Church  in  consequence  of  the  true  doctrine  being  defined  by 
the  (Ecumenical  Council,  these  will  be  few  in  number,  and  such  as  have  already 
suffered  shipwreck  in  the  faith ;  such  as  are  only  seeking  a  pretext  to  abandon  that 
Church  by  an  overt  act,  which  they  plainly  show  they  have  deserted  already  in 
heart.  These  are  they  who  have  never  shrunk  from  disturbing  our  Catholic 
people ;  and  from  the  snares  of  such  men  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  ought  to 
protect  the  faithful  children  of  the  Church.  For  all  true  Catholics,  taught  and 
accustomed  to  render  the  fullest  obedience  both  of  thought  and  word  to  the 
Apostolic  decrees  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  will  receive  with  joyful  and  devoted 
hearts  the  definition  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  concerning  his  supreme  and 
infallible  authority. 

APPENDIX. 

DECISIONS  OP  PROVINCIAL  SYNODS  RECENTLY  HELD,  SHOWING  THE  COMMON 
OPINION  OP  BISHOPS  CONCERNING  THE  SUPREME  AND  INFALLIBLE  AUTHORITY 
OP  THE  ROMAN  PONTIFF  IN  MATTERS  OF  FAITH  AND  MORALS. 

1.  The  Provincial  Council  held  at  Cologne  in  1860,  to  which,  in  addition  to  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Geissel,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  five  bishops  subscribed,'  ex- 
pressly declares  :  '  He  (the  Roman  Pontiff)  is  the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Chris- 
tians, whose  judgment  in  questions  of  faith  is  "per  se  "  unalterable.1 

2.  The  bishops  assembled  in  the  Provincial  Council,  held  at  Utrecht  in  1865, 
most  openly  assert:  'We  unhesitatingly  hold  that  the  judgment  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  in  matters  which  refer  to  faith  and  morals  is  infallible.1 

3.  The  Provincial  Council  of  Prague  in  1860,  to  which  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Archbishop  Frederic  de  Schwarzenberg  and  four  other  bishops  subscribed,  under 
the  heading,  '  On  the  Primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff/  decreed  as  follows :  '  We  re- 
ject, moreover,  the  error  of  those  who  pretend  that  the  Church  can  exist  anywhere 
without  being  joined  in  bonds  of  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  which  the 
tradition  which  has  been  handed  down  by  the  apostles  has  been  preserved  by 
those  who  are  in  every  part.' 3 

'We  know  that  no  one  who  is  not  joined  to  the  head  can  be  considered  as  a 
member  of  the  body  of  the  Church  which  Christ  founded  on  Peter  and  established 
on  his  authority.  Let  all  then  prefer  to  confess  with  us  and  with  the  multitude  of 
orthodox  believers  spread  over  the  whole  world,  the  headship  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  let  them,  as  is  fitting,  with  us, 
reverence  and  honour  with  dutiful  affection  our  Most  Holy  Father  Pius  IX.,  by 
God's  Providence  Pope,  the  lawful  successor  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  chief  teacher  of  faith,  and  pilot  of  the  ship  of 
Christ,  to  whom  the  most  exact  obedience  and  internal  assent  is  due  from  all  who 
wish  to  belong  to  the  fold  of  Christ.  We  declare  and  teach,  that  this  authority  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff  comes  from  Christ  our  Lord,  and  that  consequently  it  is  depen- 
dent upon  no  power  or  favour  of  men,  and  remains  unimpaired  in  all  times,  even  in 
the  most  bitter  persecutions  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  suffered,  as  was  the 
case  during  the  imprisonment  and  martyrdom  of  blessed  Peter.' 

4.  The  Provincial  Council  of  Kalocza,  held  in  1860,  declared  :  '  That  as  Peter 
was  ...  the  irrefutable  teacher  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  for  whom  the  Lord 
Himself  prayed  that  his  faith  might  not  fail,  so  his  legitimate  successors  seated 
aloft  on  the  Chair  of  Rome  ....  preserve  the  deposit  of  faith  with  supreme  and 
irrefutable  powers  of  declaring  the  truth.  .  .  .  Wherefore  we  also  reject,  proscribe, 
and  forbid  all  the  faithful  of  this  province  to  read  or  maintain,  and  much  more  to 

2  S.  Iremseus,  Adv.  Hcer.  1.  3,  c.  3,  n.  2. 
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teach,  the  propositions  published "  by  the"  Galilean  clergy  in  1682,  which  have 
already  been  censured  this  same  year  by  the  Archbishop  of  Gran,  of  pious  memory, 
and  by  the  other  bishops  of  Hungary.' 

5.  The  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  which  met  in  1866  and  to  which  44 
archbishops  and  bishops  subscribed,  says:  'The   living  and    infallible   authority 
flourishes  in  that  Church  alone  which  was  built  by  Christ  upon  Peter,  who  is  the 
head,  leader,  and  pastor  of  the  whole  Church,  whose  faith  Christ  promised  should 
never  fail ;  which  ever  had  legitimate  Pontiffs,  dating  their  origin  in  unbroken  line 
from  Peter  himself,  being  seated  in  his  Chair,  and  being  the  inheritors  and  de- 
fenders of  the  like  doctrine,  dignity,  office,  and  power.     And  because,  where  Peter 
is,  there  also  is  the  Church,  and  because  Peter  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  ever  livee  in  his  successors,  passes  judgment  and  makes  known  the  truths 
of  faith  to  those  who  seek  them,  therefore  are  the  Divine  declarations  to  be  received 
in  that  sense  in  which  they  have  been  and  are  held  by  this  Roman  See  of  blessed  Peter, 
that  mother  and  teacher  of  all  Churches,  which  has  ever  preserved  whole  and 
entire  the  teaching  delivered  by  Christ,   and  which  has  taught  it  to  the  faithful, 
shoiving  to  all  men  the  paths  of  salvation  and  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  truth,'1 

6.  The  first  Provincial  Council  of  Westminster,  held  in  1852,  states  :  '  When 
our  Blessed  Lord  exhorts  us,  saying,  "  Look  to  the  rock  whence  you  are  hewn ; 
look  to  Abraham  your  father,"  it  is  fitting  that  we  who  have  received  our  faith, 
our  priesthood,  and  the  true  religion,  directly  from  the  Apostolic  See,  should  more 
than  others  be  attached  to  it  by  the  bonds  of  love  and  fidelity.     Therefore  do  we 
maintain  that  foundation  of  truth  and  orthodoxy  which  Jesus  Christ  willed  should  be 
maintained  unshaken;  namely,  the  See  of  Peter,  the  teacher  and  mother  of  the  whole 
ivorld,  the  Holy  Roman   Church.      Whatever  is  once  defined  by  it,  for  that  very 
reason  alone  we  consider  to  be  Jixed  and  certain  ;  when  we  look  at  its  traditions, 
rites,  pious  customs,  discipline,  and  all  its  Apostolic  Constitutions,  we  follow  and 
cherish  them  with  all  the  affection  of  our  hearts.     In  fine,  we  of  set  purpose 
publicly  declare  our  obedience  and  respect  for  the  Pope  as  Christ's  Vicar,  and  we 
remain  united  to  him  in  the  closest  bonds  of  Catholic  unity.' 

7.  Nearly  five  hundred  of  the  bishops  assembled  in  Rome  to  celebrate  the 
Centenary  of  the  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  year  1867,  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  addressing  Pius  the  Ninth  in  the  following  terms :  '  Believing  that  Peter  has 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Pius,  whatever  has  been  said,  confirmed,  and  decreed  by 
you  to  preserve  the  deposit  of  faith,  we  also  repeat,  confirm,  and  profess,  and  with 
one  mind  and  heart  we  reject  all  that  you  have  judged  it  necessary  to  reprove  and 
condemn  as  contrary  to  divine  faith,  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  to  the  good  of 
society.     For  what  the  fathers  of  Florence  defined  in  their  Decree  of  Union  is 
firmly  and  deeply  impressed  in  our  minds — that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  the  head  of  the  whole  Church,  the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians.' 

The  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  Order  of  S.  Francis  sent  in  petitions 
of  their  own  to  the  same  effect. 

14.  On  the  9th  of  February  the  Pontifical  Commission  of  Postu- 
lates was  summoned  to  decide  whether  this  petition  should  be  laid 
before  the  Pope.  With  hardly  any  dissent  the  decision  was  affirma- 
tive ;  and  on  the  7th  of  March  an  additional  chapter  was  distributed 
to  the  Council,  entitled :  '  Chapter  to  be  added  to  the  Decree  on  the 
Primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff :  That  the  Roman  Pontiff,  in  defining 
matters  of  faith  and  morals,  cannot  err.' 

Eighteen  days  were  given  to  the  bishops  to  study  this  schema, 
and  to  send  in  their  amendments  in  writing  before  it  would  be  pro- 
posed for  discussion. 
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15.  And  here  we  will  for  a  time  leave  the  subject  of  the  infalli- 
bility, and  examine  the  first  Constitution  on  Catholic  Faith,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  unanimously  passed  by  667  fathers  of  the  Council 
in  the  third  Public  Session.    Thus  far  we  have  followed  the  historical 
narrative  of  events.     We  must   now  shortly  examine  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  first  Constitution. 

The  following  statement  is  a  brief  paraphrase  of  the  first  Consti- 
tution on  Catholic  Faith : — 

It  begins  in  its  preface  or  introduction  by  enumerating  the  evils 
which,  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  have  sprung  up  in  the  world,  and  by 
infection  have  threatened  also  the  Church.  The  first  cause  of  all  these 
evils  the  Council  affirms  to  be  the  rejection  of  the  divine,  and  there- 
fore infallible,  authority  of  the  Church.  The  inevitable  consequence 
of  this  rejection  was  to  leave  all  matters  of  religion  to  be  decided  by 
the  judgment  of  individuals  ;  from  this  again  has  followed  the  mul- 
tiplication of  sects  conflicting  with  each  other,  whereby  the  faith  of 
many  in  Christianity  has  been  wrecked.  The  Holy  Scriptures  were 
asserted  three  hundred  years  ago  to  be  the  sole  fountain  of  Christian 
faith ;  but  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  now  rejected  by  many  as  myths. 
From  this  abandonment  of  divine  authority  and  of  revealed  truth 
two  main  principles  of  error  come :  the  one,  Eationalism,  which 
makes  the  human  reason  to  be  the  test,  the  measure,  or  the  source  of 
all  truth  to  itself ;  the  other,  Naturalism,  which  denies  altogether  the 
existence  of  a  supernatural  order  of  grace  and  truth.  The  legitimate 
offspring  of  nationalism  and  of  Naturalism  are  Pantheism,  Atheism, 
and  Materialism.  These,  in  the  order  of  the  human  mind,  destroy  even 
natural  theism — that  is,  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the 
soul — and  in  the  order  of  politics  have  brought  in  the  lawless  spirit  of 
revolution,  which  is  now  undermining  the  foundations  of  human 
society.  Such  is  the  description  given  in  the  schema  of  the  intel- 
lectual aberrations  of  the  world  outside  the  Church.  But  it  goes  on  to 
say  that  many  Catholics  also,  by  contact  with  these  errors,  have  lost, 
if  not  faith,  at  least  piety  and  the  Catholic  instinct  which  is  the 
legitimate  antagonist  of  indififerentism.  From  which  cause  erroneous 
interpretations  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  have  been  introduced, 
and  the  orders  of  nature  and  of  grace,  of  human  science  and  of  divine 
faith,  have  been  mixed  and  confounded  together.  The  Constitution 
then  proceeds  to  treat  in  four  chapters  of  ( 1 )  God,  the  Creator  of  all 
things;  (2)  of  revelation  ;  (3)  of  faith;  (4)  of  the  relation  of  faith 
and  reason. 

16.  It  may  be  asked  why,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  need  an  (Ecumenical  Council  be  convened  to  define  these 
things  ?     The  answer  is :  Because  these  things  are  divine  and  vital 
truths,  and   because  they  have  been   denied.     For   three  centuries 
these  foundations  of  all  truth  have  been  undermined  by  systematic 
negations,   which    have    now   issued   in    a   formal    and   widespread 
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rejection  of  all  faith.  They  who  ask  the  question  can  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  intellectual  history  or  the  intellectual  state  of 
the  so-called  Christian  world.  They  are  not  likely  indeed  to  have 
much  knowledge  of  the  acts  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  who,  through  the 
whole  of  his  pontificate,  has  been  striving  to  rectify  the  intellectual 
aberrations  of  these  later  days.  Every  age  has  hitherto  had  its 
heresy.  It  may  be  said  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  no  heresy, 
or  rather  that  it  has  all  heresies,  because  it  is  the  century  of 
unbelief.  The  intellect  of  man  for  three  hundred  years  has  broken 
loose  from  faith,  and  the  heresy  of  the  day  is  a  heresy  against  the 
order  of  even  natural  truth ;  it  is  the  assertion  that  reason  is  suffi- 
cient to  itself.  We,  as  compared  with  the  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  have  this  great  advantage.  We  see  the  whole  intellectual 
movement  which  then  began  fully  worked  out  to  its  legitimate  con- 
clusion. They  saw  only  the  first  deviation  from  the  path,  which  then 
was  hardly  appreciable.  The  reason  of  man  either  is,  or  is  not, 
sufficient  to  itself.  If  it  be,  then  Eationalism  is  its  perfection.  If  it 
be  not  sufficient  to  itself,  then  somewhat  higher  than  reason  is 
needed.  Or,  in  other  words,  reason  is  either  its  own  teacher,  or  it  needs 
a  teacher  higher  than  itself.  The  Christian  world  till  the  sixteenth 
century  believed  that  the  teacher  of  the  reason  of  man  is  God, 
that  the  teaching  of  God  is  perpetual  by  the  world  and  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  reason  of  man  is  thereby  related  to  Him  as  a  disciple  to 
a  guide.  The  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  its  last  analysis 
is  the  assertion  that  the  reason  of  man  is  the  critic  and  the  measure 
of  all  truth  to  itself.  The  Reformation  in  all  its  diversities  of 
national  and  personal  character — German,  Swiss,  French,  English, 
Scottish — is  all  one  in  its  principle.  It  consisted  in  an  appeal  from 
the  living  authority  of  the  Church  to  the  inspired  Scriptures,  or  to 
the  Scriptures  with  the  written  records  of  Christianity,  tested  and 
interpreted  by  reason.  All  particular  controversies  against  par- 
ticular Catholic  doctrines  or  practices  were  no  more  than  accessories 
and  accidents  to  the  main  debates.  The  essence  of  Reformation 
consisted  in  the  rejection  of  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  Church. 
The  Reformers  denied  it  to  be  divine,  and  therefore  unerring  and 
certain.  The  history  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Germany  abun- 
dantly proves  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  It  has  had  three  periods. 
The  first  was  a  period  of  dogmatic  rigour.  The  Lutheran  doctrine 
was  imposed  and  believed  as  the  word  of  God.  Men  believed  the 
Lutheran  religion  as  they  had  before  believed  the  Catholic,  less  only 
the  principle.  They  had  believed  the  Catholic  doctrine  to  be  the 
word  of  God ;  they  now  believed  the  Lutheran  to  be  the  word  of 
God.  They  had  believed  the  voice  of  the  Church  before ;  they 
believed  the  voice  of  the  Bible  now.  It  belonged  to  no  individual  to 
say  what  is  the  voice  of  the  Church.  But  it  was  left  for  each  to  say 
what  is  the  voice  of  the  Bible.  But  this  period  could  not  last  long. 
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Its  own  incompleteness  suggested  doubts.  The  contentions  and  con- 
tradictions of  the  Reformers  shook  the  authority  of  the  Reformation. 
Men  of  consecutive  minds  then  began  to  give  up  dogma,  and  to 
withdraw  into  a  personal  piety.  The  second  period  was  one  of 
pietism,  with  a  diminishing  definiteness  of  Christian  doctrines.  But 
pietism,  unsustained  by  the  positive  objects  of  faith,  could  have  no 
duration  in  itself.  It  is  like  the  seed  which,  having  no  root,  withers 
away.  It  soon  passed  into  the  third  period,  which  was  one  of 
Rationalism.  Pietism  hid  its  eyes  from  doctrines  which  it  was 
tempted  to  doubt;  but  Rationalism  looked  them  steadily  in  the  face, 
and  searched  beyond  them  into  the  reasons,  evidences,  and  authori- 
ties on  which  they  rested.  The  search  was  soon  over.  It  terminated 
in  a  book,  and  the  book  rested  upon  human  history.  Book  after  book 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  tried  by  Rationalistic  criticism,  and  rejected 
until  the  whole  Bible  was  banished  to  the  realm  of  myths,  and  the 
Lutheran  Reformation  was  ruined  at  its  base.  The  Rationalists  of 
to-day  in  Grermany  are  the  legitimate  sons  of  the  Lutherans  of  three 
hundred  years  ago.  •  ,; 

17.  What  has  happened  in  religion  has  happened  also  in  philo- 
sophy. Three  hundred  years  ago  the  intellectual  system  of  the  world 
was  represented  by  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  schools.  Philo- 
sophy was  the  intellectual  prelude  or  avenue  to  the  scholastic  theology, 
and  beyond  all  doubt  this  philosophy  is  the  most  solid  and  subtle 
system  which  the  human  intellect  has  ever  elaborated  by  its  own 
unaided  force.  The  Reformation  revolted  against  both  the  scholastic 
theology  and  the  scholastic  philosophy.  Precisely  the  same  develop- 
ment of  doubt,  ending  in  scepticism,  pantheism,  atheism,  and  natural- 
ism, has  been  the  result.  The  line  of  philosophy  from  Leibnitz,  Wolff, 
Kant,  to  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Strauss,  ex- 
hibits the  same  steady  advance  to  the  rejection  of  all  that  is  above 
the  level  of  reason  or  of  nature.  And  yet  the  later  German  philo- 
sophy regarded  itself  as  a  theology.  But  it  taught  that  reason  cannot 
prove  the  existence  of  God — that  the  argument  from  design  will  yield 
to  us,  not  God,  but  only  a  being  great  enough  to  make  the  universe. 
It  teaches  also  that  God  is  the  world,  and  the  world  God  ;  that  all 
things  are  manifestations  or  emanations  of  God,  and  that  God  by 
a  necessity  creates  or  manifests  Himself  for  his  own  justification  ; 
that  He  cannot  reveal  Himself  to  men  by  outward  revelation  or 
through  the  senses  ;  that  all  materials  of  reason  are  derived  only 
through  the  external  world  ;  that  religious  belief  and  religious  feeling 
are  one  and  the  same ;  that  faith  is  founded  in  the  feeling  of  the 
reality  of  the  ideal ;  that  nothing  is  to  be  believed,  nor  can  be  required 
of  man  to  believe,  which  is  not  capable  of  demonstration.  These 
propositions  were  textually  before  the  minds  of  those  who  elaborated 
the  first  Constitution  on  Catholic  Faith,  for  these  and  the  like  aber- 
rations in  philosophy  had  been  spreading  for  generations  through  the 
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German  people.  It  is  true  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  Lutheranism, 
and  existed  formally  in  the  non-Catholic  schools ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  the  mixed  universities  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
populations  were  confounded  together,  and  that  the  government 
appointed  Protestant  professors,  at  whose  lectures  Catholics  attended. 
Infection  cannot  be  circumscribed,  nor  diseases  kept  within  a  ring- 
fence.  The  same  habits  of  mind  are  found  to  pervade  men  of  the 
same  nation,  and  among  Catholic  philosophers  unsound  theories  had 
begun  to  appear.  Pius  the  Ninth  during  his  pontificate  has  been 
compelled  to  condemn  three  or  four  philosophies  which  were  being 
taught  by  Catholic  professors. 

18.  With  this  short  paraphrase  of  the  Introduction,  we  will  go  on 
to  the  chapters  of  the  Constitution  de  Fide  Catholica,  endeavouring 
to  reduce  to  the  narrowest  compass  the  matter  contained  in  it. 

The  Vatican  Council  in  this  Constitution  has  defined  truths  which 
have  never  been  treated  by  any  Council  before. 

In  the  first  chapter  it  affirms  that  the  creation  of  all  things  came 
from  the  free  will  of  God,  in  exclusion  and  condemnation  of  the 
philosophies  of  emanation,  manifestation,  and  pantheistic  identity  of 
God  and  the  world,  philosophic  aberrations  not  yet  extinct. 

In  the  second  chapter  it  affirms  that  the  existence  of  God  can 
certainly  be  known  by  the  works  of  the  visible  creation.  He  has 
given  us  evidence  enough,  and  reason  to  collect  that  evidence.  This 
certainty  of  our  natural  reason  may  be  called  the  infallibility  of  the 
natural  order.  God  has  so  manifested  Himself  in  creation  that  the 
reason  in  a  normal  state  may  come  to  know  his  existence,  his  power 
and  divinity.  This  infallible  certainty  is  the  foundation  of  the 
moral  life  of  man.  S.  Paul  says  that  they  who  know  not  God  by  the 
things  which  are  made  are  inexcusable.  But  they  would  not  be 
inexcusable  if  God  could  not  be  known  by  the  light  of  reason.  And 
if  in  this  knowledge  the  reason  could  be  deceived — that  is,  if  it  were 
not  certain — then  there  could  be  no  moral  obligation  upon  the  con- 
science to  believe.  The  atheist,  pantheist,  and  sceptic  would  all  be 
excused  for  their  doubt  and  unbelief.  But  if  the  existence  and 
moral  character  of  God  be  doubtful,  the  basis  of  all  morals  is 
doubtful  too.  Lex  dubia  non  obliged.  No  Council  of  the  Church 
has  hitherto  ever  been  compelled  to  make  such  a  definition  as  this, 
for  no  age  of  the  Christian  world  has  yet  so  far  departed  from  the 
theism  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  under  all  perversions 
and  corruptions,  has  pervaded  mankind.  It  may  be  that  in  England 
surprise  may  be  felt  at  such  a  decree ;  but  nobody  who  knows 
Germany  and  France  and  the  philosophies  of  this  century  will  fail  to 
understand  the  reasons  of  it,  and  to  see  its  absolute  need.  It  is  here 
to  be  noted  that  the  Council  does  not  affirm  that  men  must  come,  or 
ordinarily  do  come,  to  the  knowledge  of  God  by  the  process  of  their 
own  reason.  It  is  certain,  as  a  fact,  that  they  receive  this  knowledge 
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from  their  earliest  consciousness  by  the  instructions  of  others  and  by 
the  proposition  of  faith.  The  decree  affirms  two  things — the  one  that 
the  works  of  creation  afford  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
God  ;  the  other  that  the  reason  has  an  intrinsic  power  of  discernment 
by  which  that  evidence  may  be  collected  into  a  logical  proof.  In  this 
assertion  two  errors  are  excluded — the  one  which  denies  that  the  visible 
world  presents  an  adequate  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God ;  the 
other  that  denies  to  the  reason  a  power  to  read  that  evidence  without 
the  tradition  and  proposition  of  the  truth.  The  second  chapter,  after 
vindicating  these  truths  of  the  natural  order,  goes  on  to  affirm  the 
possibility  and  the  fact  of  revelation ;  it  affirms  also  that  revelation 
is  necessary  to  two  things — first,  to  the  knowledge  of  truths  above 
and  beyond  the  order  of  nature,  and,  secondly,  that  by  such  reve- 
lation God  has  raised  man  to  a  higher  order  of  knowledge  and 
perfection — and  denies  that  man  can  attain  to  such  elevation  and 
perfection  of  and  by  his  own  natural  powers. 

The  third  chapter  opens  with  these  words  :  '  Forasmuch  as  man 
depends  altogether  on  God,  his  Maker  and  Lord,  and  the  created 
reason  is  wholly  subject  to  the  uncreated  truth,  we  are  bound  to 
render  to  God  in  his  revelation  the  full  obedience  of  the  intellect 
and  of  the  will  by  faith.'  By  this,  again,  the  first  axioms  of 
Kationalism  are  denied.  They  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the 
words  of  the  second  and  third  propositions  condemned  in  the  syllabus  : 
4  All  action  of  God  upon  man  and  upon  the  world  is  to  be  denied.' 
This  would  exclude  revelation,  grace,  providence,  and  the  dependence 
of  the  reason  of  man  upon  God  by  faith. 

Again  :  '  The  reason  of  man,  without  any  regard  to  God,  is  the 
sole  judge  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  good  and  evil ;  it  is  a  law  to 
itself,  and  is  sufficient  by  its  own  natural  powers  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  man  and  of  nations.' 

The  axioms  of  Eationalism  may  be  thus  stated  :  1 .  Reason  is  the 
sole  judge  of  truth,  so  that  whatsoever  it  critically  rejects  is  incredible. 
2.  Reason  is  the  measure  of  truth,  so  that  whatsoever  exceeds  its 
comprehension  is  incredible.  3.  Reason  is  the  sole  fountain  of  truth, 
so  that  whatsoever  is  not  found  within  its  consciousness,  nor  can  be 
elicited  from  it,  is  incredible.  But  if  these  axioms,  or  any  one  of 
them,  be  true,  the  reason  of  man  is  not  dependent  on  God,  and  God 
cannot  lay  upon  man  the  obligation  of  believing — that  is,  of  faith. 

From  this  it  would  follow  that  all  revelation  is  needless,  and  that 
there  is  no  truth  except  within  the  order  of  nature.  But  this  denies 
all  revelation,  and  therefore  all  supernatural  truths  such  as  the  re- 
demption, the  Redeemer,  the  supernatural  order  of  grace.  There  is 
no  alternative  but  between  .Rationalism  and  faith.  The  human  reason 
is  either  a  critic  or  a  disciple,  and  to  determine  this  issue  the  first 
necessary  truth  to  be  proved  is  the  existence  of  God.  If  the  world 
be  God,  or  if  God  be  the  world,  or  if  the  world  be  all,  and  if  there  be 
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no  personal  Creator  distinct  from  it,  or  if  we  cannot  know  Him  to 
exist,  then  the  reason  of  man  is  the  critic  of  all  that  remains.  All 
nature  is  under  his  feet,  and  though  he  did  not  create  a  grain  of 
sand  or  a  corn  of  wheat  he  bears  himself  as  if  he  were  the  lord  and 
judge  of  all.  Such  is  the  ethical  character  of  complete  or  absolute 
nationalism.  • 

But  there  is  another  form  of  Rationalism  which  is  inconsistent 
and  transitional.  Many  who  would  shrink  from  affirming  that  reason 
is  the  sole  fountain  of  truth  to  itself,  and  that  nothing  is  true  which 
cannot  be  found  in  the  human  consciousness  or  elicited  from  it, 
nevertheless  maintain  that  reason  is  the  measure  of  truth,  and  that 
nothing  which  is  incomprehensible  is  credible.  The  teachers  of  this 
school  tell  us  that  although  without  revelation  many  truths  would 
not  have  been  known  to  man,  yet  when  once  revealed  they  may  be 
adequately  comprehended  and  proved  by  reason,  so  that  they  become 
objects  not  only  of  faith,  but  of  science.  They  therefore  undertook 
to  demonstrate  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  incarna- 
tion, which,  when  they  had  been  reduced  to  the  measure  of  reason, 
ceased  to  be  the  doctrines  of  revelation.  This,  especially  in  the  last 
century,  was  the  first  momentum  which  carried  many  into  unbelief 
of  revelation  altogether. 

But  if  the  truths  of  faith  are  not  at  the  same  time  truths  of 
science — that  is,  adequately  measured  by  the  reason  and  resolved 
into  their  first  and  self-evident  principles — then  there  is  an  essential 
distinction  between  faith  and  science.  Both  are  operations  of  the 
reason,  and  both  are  strictly  rational,  but  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  subject-matter,  and  are  therefore  distinct  in  their  principles. 
Faith  is  the  obedience  of  the  created  intellect  in  dependence  upon 
the  uncreated  intelligence  of  God.  But  faith  is  not  a  blind  or  irra- 
tional act.  The  motives  and  preludes  of  faith  are  processes  of  reason. 
Reason  weighs  the  evidences  which  show  that  it  is  reasonable  and 
rational  to  believe  what  the  uncreated  intelligence  of  Grod  reveals  to 
man.  Faith  comprehends,  therefore,  the  reasons  why  it  is  a  rational 
act  to  believe  what  it  is  beyond  reason  to  discover.  Science  is  the 
certain  knowledge  of  truth  in  its  principles.  But  this  is  possible  to 
man  only  in  the  natural  order. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  Council  treats  of  the  relation  of  faith 
and  reason.  It  defines  that  there  are  two  orders  of  knowledge,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  principle  and  their  object — by  their  principle 
because  the  one  proceeds  by  natural  reason,  the  other  by  divine 
faith ;  by  their  object  because  the  one  is  in  the  order  of  nature,  the 
other  in  the  order  of  supernatural  truths.  It  then  declares  that 
between  faith  and  reason  there  can  be  no  conflict.  They  move  on 
different  planes,  and  truth  can  never  be  opposed  to  truth,  nor  can 
truth  contradict  itself ;  wherefore,  if  at  any  time  there  shall  seem  to- 
be  opposition  between  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  the  conclusions  of 
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reason,  the  conflict  can  only  be  apparent  and  transient,  and  while  it 
seems  to  exist  we  are  bound  even  by  reason,  which  assures  us  of  the 
certainty  of  faith,  to  believe  the  conflict  to  be  not  real,  but  only 
apparent. 

The  Constitution  then  further  declares  that  faith  and  reason  are 
riiutually  helpful : — 

Wherefore  so  far  is  the  Church  from  opposing  the  cultivation  of  human  arts 
and  sciences  that  in  many  ways  it  helps  and  promotes  it.  It  neither  ignores  nor 
despises  the  benefits  which  flow  from  science  into  the  life  of  men  :  it  rather  affirms 
that  inasmuch  as  sciences  proceed  from  God  who  is  '  the  God  of  Sciences/  so,  if 
rightly  handled,  by  the  help  of  his  grace  they  lead  to  God  again.  Nor  does  the 
Church  forbid  that  such  sciences  should  use  their  own  principles  and  their  own 
method  within  their  own  sphere ;  but,  while  recognising  this  just  liberty,  it  care- 
fully guards  the  divine  doctrines,  lest  they,  in  resisting  error,  receive  it  into  them- 
selves, or,  by  going  beyond  their  own  limits,  the  sciences  should  enter  upon  and 
disturb  the  things  which  are  of  faith. 

It  further  says  that  the  doctrine  of  faith  is  not  a  philosophical 
•  discovery,  but  a  divine  deposit  to  be  faithfully  guarded  and  infallibly 
declared  by  the  Church. 

If  the  Vatican  Council  had  met  and  parted  without  any  act 
beyond  this  one  decree,  it  would  have  applied  a  direct  and  searching 
remedy  to  the  intellectual  aberrations  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
proof  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  outcry  of  unbelief  against  the 
Council.  If  it  had  not  touched  the  quick,  the  outcry  would  not 
have  been  heard. 

HENRY  EDWARD,  Cardinal  Archbishop. 
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RECENT  SCIENCE, 

(PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  lias  kindly  read,  and  aided  the  Editor  with  Ids  advice  upon, 
t/te  following  article.) 

THAT  a  comparatively  warm  climate  must  have  prevailed  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  at  a  period  not  very  remote  geologically,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  conclusions  which  have  been  established  by  the 
researches  of  modern  geologists.  From  the  abundant  remains  of 
plants  preserved  in  rocks  occurring  in  the  north  of  Greenland  and  in 
Spitzbergen,  the  geologist  feels  warranted  in  concluding  that  a 
luxurious  vegetation  flourished  there  during  that  age  of  the  earth's 
history  known  as  the  Miocene  period.  Professor  Heer,  of  Zurich, 
who  has  spent  so  much  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  the  Miocene  plants 
of  the  Swiss  beds,  has  shown  beyond  question  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting that  a  much  less  rigorous  climate  ruled  in  these  high  latitudes 
when  they  supported  a  rich  Miocene  flora  of  southern  type.  Not  to 
multiply  examples,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  the  characters  of  the 
fossil  plants  found  at  Atanekerdluk  in  Greenland  (70°  N.  lat.)  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  that  Northern  Greenland  must  have  enjoyed  in 
Miocene  times  a  climate  warmer  than  that  at  present  by  at  least  30° 
Fahr.  In  fact,  the  Miocene  flora  of  this  locality  includes  several 
species  of  oak,  poplar,  plane,  chestnut,  and  vine,  with  sequoias  akin 
to  the  famous  mammoth-trees  of  California.  On  the  whole,  this 
flora  of  G-reenland  points  to  a  climate  which,  according  to  Professor 
Heer,  must  have  been  something  like  that  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  at 
the  present  day. 

Going  farther  back  in  geological  time,  we  obtain  evidence  of  a 
yet  warmer  climate  having  prevailed  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Thus  in 
the  Lower  Cretaceous  period  the  flora  included  ferns,  cycads,  and 
conifers,  resembling  species  which  exist  in  temperate  and  even  sub- 
tropical zones.  Indeed,  Professor  Heer  concludes  that  the  climate 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  age,  must 
have  resembled  the  present  climate  of  Egypt  or  of  the  Canary  Isles. 
Compelled  to  accept  such  conclusions  as  these,  the  geologist  is 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  required  climatic  changes.  Attempts  to 
explain  the  altered  conditions  by  suggesting  changes  in  the  relative 
distribution  of  land  and  water  have  generally  been  held  unequal  to 
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the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  most  geologists  consequently  feel 
bound  to  seek  light  from  the  astronomer. 

In  a  very  suggestive  address  delivered  last  year  by  Mr.  John 
Evans,  as  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  this  subject  was  dis-* 
cussed  at  some  length.1  It  is  clear  that  if  the  position  of  the  earth's 
poles  could  be  shifted  geographically,  what  is  now  polar  land  would 
be  brought  down  into  lower  latitudes,  and,  provided  the  movement 
were  sufficiently  great,  our  difficulties  would  be  at  once  got  over. 
Most  astronomers,  however,  following  Laplace,  have  maintained  that 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  permanent.  But 
Mr.  Evans  called  attention  to  a  paper,  written  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  by  the  late  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock,  in  which  the  author  pointed  out 
the  fallacy  of  some  of  the  assumptions  on  which  astronomers  had 
based  their  conclusions.  He  held,  indeed,  that  if  from  any  cause  the 
axis  of  rotation  should  not  coincide  with  the  axis  of  figure,  the  pole 
of  the  former  would  describe  a  spiral  path  around  the  pole  of  the 
latter,  until  the  two  at  length  coincided  in  position.  Now  geologists 
can  show  that  the  relative  position  of  land  and  water  has  constantly 
been  changed  during  the  earth's  history ;  such  changes  are,  in  fact, 
going  on  at  the  present  day,  the  surface  being  upheaved  here  and 
depressed  there,  whilst  solid  matter  is  constantly  being  taken  from 
one  part  of  the  surface  and  transferred  to  another.  The  shape  of  the 
earth  must  therefore  be  subject  to  variation,  and  the  axis  of  figure 
consequently  variable  in  position.  But  the  axis  of  rotation  always 
tends  to  coincide  with  the  axis  of  figure  ;  if,  therefore,  the  former  be 
disturbed,  the  latter  also  becomes  shifted.  Mr.  Evans  suggested 
certain  modifications  in  the  disposition  of  land  and  water — modifica- 
tions which,  though  large,  were  well  within  the  range  of  geological 
probabilities — by  which  he  believed  that  the  axis  of  figure  would  be 
displaced  15°  or  20°  from  its  present  position.  Then,  having  got  it 
into  this  new  direction,  it  was  further  assumed  that  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion must  ultimately  move  into  coincidence  with  it.  Here,  then,  was 
a  suggestion  by  which  the  difficulties  of  change  of  climate  in  the 
Arctic  regions  could  easily  be  removed.  It  remained,  however,  for 
mathematicians  to  decide  whether  the  position  of  the  earth's  poles 
could  be  thus  easily  shifted — to  determine,  in  fact,  what  amount  of 
displacement  would  result  from  the  suggested  alterations  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  earth's  surface. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  Professor  Twisden  has 
taken  up  Mr.  Evans's  suggestions,  and  patiently  worked  out  the 
problem  on  the  proposed  data.2  He  concludes,  however,  that  the 

1  '  Anniversary  Address  of  the  President,  John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.8.'   Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xxxii.  No.  126,  May  1876,  p.  53. 

2  '  On  Possible  Displacements  of  the  Earth's  Axis  of  Figure  produced  by  Eleva- 
tions and  Depressions  of  her  Surface.'     By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Twisden,  M.A.     Abstracts 
oftlie  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  No.  331,  February  21,  1877. 
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displacement  would  be  so  insignificant  as  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes 
of  angle ;  and  that,  in  order  to  produce  as  great  a  displacement  of 
the  earth's  axis  of  figure  as  20°,  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  elevations  and  depressions  exceeded  by  many  times  the  height  of 
the  highest  existing  mountains.  Such  a  displacement  of  the  axis  of 
figure  could  only  be  effected,  he  believes,  by  a  transference  of  matter 
equal  at  least  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  equatorial  bulge  of  the  earth. 
But  the  transference  of  even  this  quantity  of  matter  might  take 
place  without  producing  anything  like  the  required  displacement  of 
the  axis.  Supposing,  however,  that  a  deviation  of  20°  could  by  any 
means  be  effected,  the  author  holds  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a 
sort  of  tidal  movement  in  the  ocean,  so  enormous  that  its  greatest 
height  would  tend  to  be  about  twice  the  depth  of  the  ocean.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  Professor  Twisden's  solution  of  the  suggested 
problem  is  not  very  encouraging  to  geologists.  Mr.  Evans,  however, 
has  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  treating  the  globe  not  as  an  abso- 
lutely solid  spheroid,  but  as  having  its  surface  covered  to  a  large 
extent  with  water  ;  and  not,  perhaps,  as  a  rigid  solid,  but  rather  as 
possessing  to  some  extent  plasticity  or  viscosity. 

Possibly  mathematicians  may  address  themselves  to  the  question 
in  some  modified  form,  from  which  results  may  be  deduced  more 
comforting  to  the  geologist.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  indeed,  that 
the  subject  was  ably  discussed  a  few  months  ago  by  Mr.  George  H. 
Darwin,3  whose  investigations,  not  being  limited  to  a  single  definite 
problem,  were  of  a  general  character,  and  whose  results  came  much 
nearer  to  what  geologists  are  seeking.  In  order  to  determine  the 
amount  of  displacement  of  the  earth's  poles,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  to  which  our  globe  may  have  suffered  deformation  by 
upheaval  and  subsidence  during  any  one  geological  period.  Mr. 
Darwin  is  led  to  conclude  that  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of 
•the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  may  from  time  to  time  have  under- 
gone elevation  and  subsidence,  and  that  the  greatest  vertical  amount 
of  rise  or  fall  may  be  equal  to  about  10,000  feet.  If  we  suppose  that 
one-twentieth  of  the  earth's  surface  be  elevated  to  this  extent,  and  an 
equal  area  simultaneously  depressed,  the  deflection  of  the  pole  will 
be  1°  46^' ;  if  the  area  of  elevation  be  as  great  as  one-tenth  of  the 
surface,  the  deviation  will  amount  to  3°  17'.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  a  single  geological  change  of  large  amount  is  compe- 
tent, on  certain  assumed  conditions,  to  produce  an*  alteration  in  the 
-position  of  the  pole  of  from  1°  to  3°  of  latitude.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  this  is  the  greatest  possible  result,  obtained  only 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  the  problem.  If  the  earth 
'be  quite  rigid,  the  redistribution  of  matter  in  the  shape  of  new 

8  '  On  the  Influence  of  Geological  Changes  on  the  Earth's  Axis  of  Rotation.'  By 
'George  H.  Uarwin,  M.A.'  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  voL  xxv.  No.  175,  p.  328. 
Sec  also  Nature,  Feb.  22,  1877,  p.  360. 
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continents  could  never  cause  a  displacement  of  the  pole  from  its 
initial  position  of  more  than  3°.  But  if  the  earth  have  the  power  of 
readjusting  itself  periodically  to  a  new  figure  of  equilibrium  it  is 
possible  that  the  effect  may  be  cumulative,  and  the  pole  may  there- 
fore have  wandered  as  much  as  10°  or  even  15°  from  its  primitive 
position.  During  the  original  consolidation  of  the  earth  there  must 
have  been  great  instability  in  the  geographical  position  of  the  poles. 
In  connection  with  this  interesting  subject  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Sir  William  Thomson,  at  the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  held  last  autumn,  admitted  it  as  highly  probable 
that  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation  may  have  been  in  early  periods  of 
geological  history  far  distant  from  its  present  geographical  position. 
The  subject  has  also  been  recently  discussed  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Haughton,  whose  results,  however,  are  not  yet  published. 

It  is  always  of  interest  to  the  philosophical  geologist  to  note  the 
existence  of  strata  indicating  a  transition  from  one  formation  to 
another.  These  'passage-beds,'  as  the  President  of  the  Geological 
Society  pointed  out  a  few  weeks  ago  in  his  anniversary  address,  are 
by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  curious  anomalies,  but  rather  as 
natural  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  as  to  the  continuity  of  geolo- 
gical phenomena.  In  Bohemia  geologists  have  long  been  disputing 
over  the  age  of  certain  strata  in  their  coal-fields,  whether  they  are 
Carboniferous  or  Permian.  Probably  this  question  is  best  answered 
by  not  referring  them  definitely  to  either  formation,  but  by  regarding 
them  as  passage-beds  from  the  true  Carboniferous  to  the  overlying 
Permian  strata.  The  evidence  on  this  subject  has  lately  been  laid 
before  English  readers  by  Dr.  Ottokar  Feistmantel,4  who  is  well 
qualified  by  a  minute  acquaintance  with  fossil  botany  to  offer  an. 
opinion  on  the  age  of  the  plant-bearing  beds. 

Without  entering  into  details  which  are  of  only  local  interest,, 
we  may  remark  that  the  coal  deposits  of  Bohemia  consist  of  two 
groups  of  strata,  the  lower  of  which  is  unquestionably  Carboniferous, 
since  it  contains  remains  of  both  animals  and  plants  which  are  recog- 
nised as  true  Carboniferous  species.  But  the  upper  group  of  beds 
contains,  in  addition  to  seams  of  ordinary  coal,  a  bituminous  shale 
known  as  *  gas-coal ; '  and  this  shale  is  characterised  by  a  fauna  dif- 
fering from  that  of  the  lower  coals  and  suggesting  Permian  affinities, 
yet  the  associated  plants  are  decidedly  of  Carboniferous  types.  The 
animal  remains,  consisting  of  amphibians,  fishes,  and  arthropods,, 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Fritsch,  of  Prague,  whilst  the 
associated  plants  were  specially  worked  out  by  Dr.  Feistmantel  when 

4  'Geological  and  Historical  Notes  on  the  Occurrence  of  a  Fauna,  chiefly  of 
Permian  Affinities,  associated  with  a  Carboniferous  Flora  in  Gas- Coal  in  the  upper- 
most Portion  of  the  Bohemian  Coal  Strata.'  By  Ottokar  Feistmantel,  M.D.  Geo- 
logical Magazine  (Triibner  &  Co.),  March  1877,  p.  105. 
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in  Bohemia.  It  appears  from  ttie  evidence  of  these  naturalists  that 
Carboniferous  plants  were  contemporaneous  with  a  Permian  fauna, 
and  that  no  strict  line  of  demarcation  can  therefore  be  drawn,  at 
least  in  the  Bohemian  coal-basins,  between  the  true  Carboniferous 
and  the  overlying  Permian  rocks.  As  the  gas-coals  thus  form 
passage-beds  between  the  two  formations,  they  have  been  fitly 
termed  '  Permo-Carboniferous.'  Such  an  association  of  a  Carboni- 
ferous flora  with  a  Permian  fauna  will  remind  palaeontologists  of  the 
interesting  commingling  of  organic  remains  in  the  famous  Lignitic 
group  of  the  Western  Territories  of  America,  where  a  Tertiary  flora  is 
found  in  company  with  a  fauna  of  Cretaceous  type.  Every  discovery 
which  tends  to  bridge  over  a  gap  between  two  formations,  and  thus 
break  through  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  abrupt  transition  from  one 
order  of  things  to  another,  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  philosophy  of  geology, 
and  as  such  deserves  mention  in  these  notes. 

It  is  not  long  since  Dr.  Feistmantel  was  appointed  to  a  post  on 
the  Geological  Survey  of  India  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Stoliczka. 
Yet  the  new  paleontologist  has  already  managed  to  get  through  some 
good  work  in  his  special  domain  of  fossil  botany,  and  has  addressed 
himself  to  one  of  the  vexed  questions  in  Indian  geology — namely,  the 
determination  of  the  age  of  the  great  plant-bearing  or  coal  series.5  If 
coal  is  found  in  a  country,  and  found  of  good  quality,  it  does  not 
much  matter  commercially  what  its  age  may  be,  but  scientifically  the 
question  is  one  of  great  interest.  The  age  of  the  Indian  coal-bearing 
beds  and  their  correlation  with  the  coal  series  of  other  countries  are 
subjects  which  have  frequently  been  discussed,  one  of  the  latest  con- 
tributions to  the  discussion  being  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Blanford,  read  a  short  time  ago  before  the  Geological  Society.6 

Mindful  of  the  vagueness  attaching  to  the  expression  'plant-bearing 
series,'  Dr.  Feistmantel  prefers  distinguishing  the  strata  in  question  by 
Mr.  Medlicott's  term,  the  Gondwana  system.  -  The  upper  part  of  this 
series  is  divisible  into  two  groups,  the  younger  of  which  is  referred  to 
the  Oolites  and  the  older  to  the  Lias ;  in  other  words,  the  Kachh 
and  Jabalpur  series  are  of  Oolitic,  and  the  Eajmahal  series  of  Liassic 
age.  The  lower  part  of  the  Gondwana  beds  is  likewise  separable  into 
two  groups — the  upper  orPanchet,  and  the  lower  or  Damuda  series — • 
both  of  which,  according  to  the  author,  may  be  referred  to  the  Trias  ; 
the  Panchet  group  belonging  probably  to  the  Keuper,  and  the 
Damuda  group  to  the  Bunter.  It  is  the  Damuda  beds  which  contain 

5  '  Kurzc  Bemerkungen  iiber  das  Alter  der  sog.  alteren  kohlf  iihrenden  Schichten 
in  Indien.'     Von  Dr.  Ottokar  Feistmantel,  in  Calcutta.     Neues  Jahrbuck  fur  Mine- 
raloffie  u.s.w.,  1877,  Heft  ii.  p.  147.     See  also  Gcolog.  Mag.  Nov.  1876. 

6  «  On  the  Age  and  Correlations  of  the  Plant-bearing  Series  of  India,  and  the 
former  Existence   of  an  Indo- Oceanic  Continent.'      By  Henry  F.  Blanford,  Esq. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xxxi.  No.  124,  p.  519. 
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most  of  the  valuable  deposits  of  coal  in  India,  and  this  coal  has  some- 
times been  regarded  as  palaeozoic,  either  Permian  or  Carboniferous, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its  flora  to  that 
of  certain  coal-bearing  deposits  in  Australia.  Dr.  Feistmantel,  how- 
ever, after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  flora  of  the  Indian  with  that  of 
the  Australian  coal,  concludes  that  such  a  correlation  is  untenable,  and 
that  we  must  rather  seek  the  representatives  of  the  Indian  coal  plants 
in  the  Triassic  beds  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  If  then  the  evidence 
of  fossil  botany  is  to  decide  the  question,  we  must  admit  that  most  of 
the  Indian  coal  was  formed  about  the  time  when  the  New  Eed  Sand- 
stone was  being  deposited  in  this  country. 

When  a  shower  of  rain  falls  upon  the  ground,  it  dissolves  more  or 
less  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  carries  them  sooner  or 
later  to  the  river,  whence  they  are  ultimately  borne  out  to  sea.  Held 
invisibly  in  solution,  these  dissolved  impurities  are  apt  to  escape  notice, 
and  have  consequently  received  from 'geologists  less  attention  than 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  solid  impurities  which  are  visible  by  the 
turbidity  which  they  impart  to  the  water  in  which  they  are  mechani- 
cally suspended.  "Whilst  therefore  we  have  had  many  estimates  of 
the  quantity  of  sedimentary  matter  abraded  from  the  land  and  carried 
to  the  sea,  but  little  has  been  done  towards  determining  the  amount 
of  mineral  matter  removed  in  a  state  of  chemical  solution.  Yet  as  a 
geological  agent  the  one  is  as  worthy  of  study  as  the  other.  The 
question  has  therefore  been  recently  attacked  by  Mr.  Mellard  Reade,7 
who  has  based  his  calculations  mainly  on  Dr.  Frankland's  elaborate 
analyses  of  river  waters,  published  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Rivers' 
Pollution  Commission. 

Mr.  Reade's  first  problem  is  to  estimate  the  total  quantity  of  solid 
material  removed  in  the  course  of  a  year,  by  the  solvent  action  of  rain, 
from  the  entire  surface  of  England  and  Wales.  For  this  purpose  he 
takes  the  mean  rainfall  of  the  country  as  thirty-two  inches.  It  is 
notable  that  the  variation  of  rainfall  in  different  parts  is  not  found 
to  affect  the  aggregate  quantity  of  dissolved  matter  to  anything  like 
the  extent  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  True,  the  hilly 
districts  of  the  west,  in  Cumberland,  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devon, 
intercept  a  large  quantity  of  rain ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  collecting-grounds  are  composed  of  old  rocks,  ranging  from  the 
Cambrian  to  the  Carboniferous,  and  that  such  rocks  are  to  a  great 
extent  insoluble,  so  that  the  rivers  which  drain  them  are  compara- 
tively pure.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties, 
as  in  the  Thames  basin,  the  rainfall  is  much  less  than  in  the  west ; 
but  then  the  rocks  generally  belong  to  Secondary  or  Tertiary  forma- 
tions, and  are  tolerably  soft  and  soluble.  A  kind  of  compensation  is 

7  On  Geological  Time.  Presidential  Address  to  the  Liverpool  Geological  Society. 
By  T.  Mellard  Reade.  Liverpool,  1877. 
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thus  established,  the  total  quantity  of  solid  matter  carried  off  in 
solution  in  a  given  time  being  much  the  same  in  one  river  as  in 
another.  Koughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  where  the  rainfall 
is  greatest  the  solubility  is  least;  where  the  rainfall  is  least  the 
solubility  is  greatest. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  details  of  the  calculation  by  which  the 
author  is  finally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  about  8,370,630  tons  of 
solids  are  annually  removed  in  solution  by  the  rivers  of  England  and 
Wales.  Distributing  the  denudation  equally  over  the  country,  the 
total  area  being  58,300  square  miles,  we  obtain  a  general  lowering 
of  the  surface  to  the  extent  of  -000077  of  a  foot  in  a  single  year  ; 
in  other  words,  it  would  require  12,978  years  to  reduce  the  surface  of 
England  and  Wales  by  one  foot  through  the  solvent  action  of  rain 
alone. 

Fewer  data  exist  for  extending  this  interesting  inquiry  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  fewer  still  when  we  pass  to  other  parts  of 
the  world.  But,  making  the  best  of  available  data,  and  proceeding 
on  the  principle  that  '  Nature,  on  the  whole,  averages  the  results,'  Mr. 
Eeade  feels  justified  in  assuming  provisionally  that  about  100  tons  of 
rocky  matter  will  be  dissolved  by  rain  from  every  English  square 
mile  of  the  solid  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

All  this  dissolved  matter,  however  far  it  may  be  transported  by 
rivers,  ultimately  runs  down  into  the  sea.  If  then,  as  commonly 
supposed,  the  sea  contains  only  what  has  been  washed  out  of  the  land, 
the  results  previously  attained  may  help  us  to  form  some  crude  idea 
of  the  length  of  time  which  has  been  needed  to  give  the  ocean  its 
present  composition.  Not  to  be  irksome,  we  may  pass  over  an 
array  of  figures  and  a  number  of  provisional  assumptions,  in  order  to 
reach  conclusions  of  general  interest.  These  conclusions  are,  that  it 
would  take,  in  round  numbers,  20,000,000  years  to  accumulate  the 
quantity  of  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  contained  in  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  ocean,  but  only  480,000  years  to  renew  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia ;  with  reference,  however,  to  the  latter  constituents, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  vast  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
is  constantly  being  removed  from  sea  water  for  the  supply  of  the  hard 
parts  of  shell-fish,  crustaceans,  corals,  and  other  marine  animals,  and 
consequently  the  amount  calculated  as  present  in  the  ocean  is  far  from 
indicating  the  total  quantity  which  is  poured  into  it.  But  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  chlorides,  especially  the  chloride  of  sodium  which  is- 
the  prime  constituent  of  sea  water  ?  The  ocean  contains  so  much  of 
this  salt,  and  the  rivers  usually  so  little,  that  we  are  driven  to  conclude 
from  the  author's  calculations  that  it  would  take  200,000,000  years  to 
renew  the  chlorides  in  the  ocean ! 

During  the  voyage  of  the  '  Challenger '  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  sea  water  was  determined  daily  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan.  Over 
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1,800  samples  were  thus  examined,  representing  a  wide  range  of 
localities  and  very  various  depths.  It  is  obvious  that  these  deter- 
minations are  of  great  interest,  since  the  density  of  the  water  may  be 
taken  approximately  as  an  index  of  its  saltness.  If,  therefore,  we  lay 
down  upon  a  chart  the  results  of  the  investigation,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  distribution  of  salt  in  the  ocean.  This  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  submitted  his  results  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  at  their  meeting  on  the  12th  of  March. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  determinations, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  results  obtained  may  be  relied  upon  to  the 
fifth  place  of  decimals.  As  temperature  has  a  great  effect  upon  the 
density  of  a  liquid,  due  care  was  taken  to  eliminate  errors  arising  from 
this  source.  The  samples  taken  from  great  depths  were  stored  in  the 
laboratory  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  before  examination. 

The  highest  specific  gravity  was  found  in  the  Atlantic,  where  the 
water  in  certain  areas  was  so  concentrated  as  to  have  a  density  vary- 
ing from  1*0275  to  1'0280.  On  both  sides  of  the  area  of  heavy  salt 
water,  the  density  fines  off,  and  becomes  lowest  in  the  equatorial 
region,  where  it  is  reduced  to  about  1-0260  to  1'0265.  The  areas  of 
maximum  density  coincide  with  regions  of  dry  winds  ;  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  wind  blow  from  a  cold  to  a  hot  zone,  it  becomes  comparatively 
drier  as  its  temperature  rises,  and  can  consequently  take  up  more 
moisture  ;  hence  such  a  wind  sweeping  across  the  ocean  tends  to  con- 
centrate the  water  beneath,  and  the  greatest  density  was  therefore 
found  where  constant  dry  winds  prevailed.  In  this  way  the  trade 
winds  produce  two  regions  of  concentrated  water  ;  and  as  the  trades 
.  are  more  developed  in  the  Atlantic  than  in  the  Pacific,  we  find  the 
areas  of  greatest  density  in  the  Atlantic.  On  the  other  hand,  winds 
which  blow  from  hot  to  cold  climates  soon  get  saturated,  and,  evapora- 
tion being  then  diminished,  the  water  below  remains  comparatively 
dilute.  A  heavy  rainfall  also  produces  dilution  of  the  water.  Nor 
is  the  effect  of  ice  to  be  ignored  in  this  inquiry.  During  the  forma- 
tion of  ice  the  water  which  separates  in  a  solid  form  contains  but 
little  salt,  and  therefore  the  water  left  behind  in  a  liquid  state 
becomes  comparatively  concentrated. 

Looking  at  the  general  results  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  inquiry,  we 
observe  two  great  zones  in  which  water  is  concentrated  by  cold,  one  in 
the  Arctic  and  the  other  in  the  Antarctic  regions ;  then  there  are  two 
areas  in  which  concentration  is  effected  by  the  trade  winds,  and  here 
again  one  is  situated  in  the  northern  and  one  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere ;  between  the  cold  areas  and  the  regions  of  the  trades  are  two 
intermediate  zones  with  fresher  water  ;  and  finally  between  the  two 
belts  of  the  trade  winds  there  is  a  zone  of  dilute  water  corresponding 
with  the  region  of  calms,  the  equatorial  water  being  in  fact  the 
freshest  in  any  part  of  the  ocean. 
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Every  antiquary  is  familiar  with  the  peculiar  change  which  glass 
suffers  when  long  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences  or  buried  in  moist 
ground.  The  surface  frequently  becomes  iridescent,  and  exhibits  a 
marked  tendency  to  exfoliate  or  peel  off  in  delicate  scales.  Even 
those  who  are  not  antiquaries  must  have  been  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  this  iridescence,  commonly  exhibited  on  the  surface  of  the  so- 
called  lachrymatories  and  other  ancient  vessels  frequently  found  in 
Eoman  sepulchres.  Glass  exposed  to  ammoniacal  exhalations  will 
likewise  become  iridescent ;  and  brilliant  examples  may  not  un- 
commonly be  seen  on  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows  of  stables.  The 
chemical  nature  of  this  alteration  is,  however,  by  no  means  well 
understood.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to 
some  communications  on  the  subject  recently  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.8 

A  curious  incipient  change  exhibited  by  glass,  while  retaining  its 
transparency,  has  been  detected  and  investigated  by  M.  de  Luynes. 
The  surface  of  the  glass  in  question  appears  on  casual  examination  to 
be  unaltered ;  but  viewed  under  proper  incidence  of  light  it  exhibits 
striations,  and  when  slowly  heated  the  exterior  exfoliates.  If  placed 
in  hot  water,  the  liquid  penetrates  the  fissures,  finding  its  way  from 
the  circumference  towards  the  centre  of  each  scale,  the  edges  of 
which  thus  become  raised  while  the  centre  may  remain  fixed.  This 
experiment  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  surface  of  glass  may 
naturally  peel  off.  Had  the  glass  under  examination  been  exposed 
to  atmospheric  influences  so  that  its  disintegration  could  have  pro- 
ceeded naturally,  it  is  obvious  that  moisture  penetrating  the  fissures 
would  have  thrown  off  thin  flakes,  such  as  we  see  in  ancient  speci- 
mens. The  scales  loosened  from  the  glass  by  artificial  means  were 
analysed,  and  their  chemical  composition  compared  with  that  of  the 
unaltered  portion  ;  in  one  case  the  scales  contained  77*8  per  cent, 
of  silica,  whilst  the  glass  from  which  they  were  taken  yielded  only 
65  per  cent. ;  in  another  case  the  scales  gave  78*4  per  cent,  of 
silica  against  68  per  cent,  in  the  unaltered  glass.  This  comparative 
richness  in  silica  appears  to  be  due  to  removal  of  alkalis  from  the 
original  glass  during  its  decomposition.  Such  an  explanation  is  quite 
in  accord  with  the  results  obtained  by  MM.  Fremy  and  Clemandot 
in  the  paper  about  to  be  noticed. 

For  many  years  past  these  investigators  have  studied  the  pro- 
perties of  glass — one  of  them  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  the  other  in 
the  manufactory — and  have  already  published  interesting  results  in 
connection  with  the  famous  Venetian  product  known  as  aventurine- 
glass.  Their  present  paper  deals  chiefly  with  the  artificial  production 

.     8  '  Kecherches  sur  Tirisation  du  Verre.'    Par  MM.  Fremy  et  Clemandot.    Comptes 
Rendus,  No.  5,  1877,  p.  209. 

'  Note  sur  certaines  alterations  du  Verre.'     Par  M.  V.  de  Luynes.     Ibid.  No.  7, 
p.  303. 
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of  iridescence  on  the  surface  of  glass.  They  find  that  by  exposing 
certain  varieties  to  the  action  of  water  containing  1 5  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  under  the  combined  influence  of  heat  and  pressure, 
the  surface  may  be  caused  to  acquire  a  beautiful  iridescence  which, 
unlike  that  on  ancient  glass,  does  not  scale  off,  but  remains  adherent, 
thus  permanently  giving  the  glass  much  the  appearance  of  mother-of- 
pearl.  Many  varieties  of  glass  lend  themselves  with  readiness  to  this 
treatment,  whilst  others  remain  unaffected.  Here  then  is  a  'test 
which  may  possibly  admit  of  practical  application  in  selecting  glass 
for  certain  uses  in  the  arts.  However  beautiful  the  iridescence  may 
be,  it  is  clearly  undesirable  that  glass  used  for  domestic  purposes 
should  be  thus  decomposed.  For  although  the  alteration  to  which  we 
have  referred  has  been  brought  about  under  exceptional  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pressure,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  proceed  to 
a  limited  extent  even  under  normal  conditions.  Hence  glass  which 
is  found  to  be  easily  acted  upon  should  not  be  employed  for  bottles 
intended  to  hold  acid  liquids,  like  wine. 

Although  the  electric  conductivity,  or  power  which  different 
substances  possess  of  transmitting  electricity,  has  been  determined 
with  considerable  accuracy  in  the  case  of  metals  and  some  other 
solids,  it  has  been  found  much  more  difficult  to  extend  the  investi- 
gation to  liquid  conductors.  One  important  source  of  inaccuracy  is 
introduced  by  the  phenomenon  termed  polarisation  ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  a  current  of  electricity  is  sent  through  a  liquid,  the  metal 
plates  between  which  the  current  passes  become  coated  with  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  the  liquid,  and  this  so-called  '  polarisa- 
tion of  the  electrodes'  produces  a  diminution  of  current.  Mercury 
being  a  metal  is  an  excellent  conductor,  but  other  liquids  offer 
vastly  greater  resistance  than  that  of  the  metals.  Water,  for  in- 
stance, is  known,  to  possess  very  low  electric  conductivity,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  a  very  high  specific  resistance.  It  is 
curious,  however,  to  note  the  enormous  difference  in  the  results  ob- 
tained by  different  experimenters  on  this  subject.  To  take  extreme 
cases,  the  electric  conductivity  of  water,  as  determined  by  Pouillet, 
is  about  sixty  times  as  great  as  that  determined  by  Magnus  ;  whilst 
other  results  lying  between  these  extremes,  but  differing  one  from 
another,  have  been  deduced  by  Becquerel,  Oberbeck,  Eossetti,  and 
Quincke.  With  such  discordant  results  on  record,  it  is  clear  that 
Professor  Kohlrausch  has  done  good  service  by  investigating  the 
subject  afresh.9 

As  it  is  known  that  the  presence  of  even  a  minute  proportion 
of  foreign  matter  greatly  affects  the  conductivity  of  water,  every 

9  '  Ueber  das  elektrische  Leitungsvermogen  des  Wassers  und  einiger  anderer 
schlechter  Leiter.'  Von  F.  Kohlrausch.  PoggendorfFs  Annalen,  Erganzungsband 
viii.  p.  1. 
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precaution  was  taken  in  these  experiments  to  obtain  the  liquid  in  as 
pure  a  state  as  possible.  The  water  was  twice  distilled  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  nothing  but  air 
and  platinum.  The  apparatus  in  which  the  resistance  was  deter- 
mined consisted  of  a  hemispherical  vessel  of  platinum,  which  served 
as  one  of  the  electrodes,  while  the  other  was  a  similar  though  smaller 
vessel  placed  within  the  first,  but  of  course  without  touching  it,  the 
space  between  the  two  vessels  being  occupied  by  the  liquid  under 
examination.  Precautions  were  also  taken  to  avoid  polarisation,  by 
which  the  resistance  might  appear  to  be  affected.  The  conductivity 
of  water,  purified  and  tested  in  this  way,  was  found  to  be  about  half 
as  great  as  that  determined  by  Magnus,  and  only  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  of  that  obtained  by  Pouillet.  To  show  the  great  resistance 
of  such  water,  we  may  remark  that  silver  conducts  electricity  almost 
a  billion  times  better.  If  the  water  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
hours  in  the  platinum  vessel,  the  conductivity  of  the  liquid  is  con- 
siderably increased.  When  the  water  was  condensed  in  a  worm  of 
silver  instead  of  platinum,  the  conducting  power  was  raised ;  and 
when  glass  was  employed,  it  rose  to  five  times  that  of  the  liquid 
condensed  in  platinum — a  result  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  water 
upon  the  glass  and  consequent  contamination  of  the  liquid.  Rain- 
water collected  in  Darmstadt  possessed  a  conductivity  about  twenty- 
five  times  as  great  as  that  obtained  with  the  purest  water.  Snow- 
water appears  to  be  purer  than  rain-water,  for  its  conductivity  was 
found  to  be  much  less. 

Whilst  water  is  frequently  classed  among  conductors  of  electricity, 
alcohol  and  ether  have  been  regarded  as  non-conductors  or  as  semi- 
conductors. It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  water  conducts  204  times 
better  than  alcohol.  Professor  Kohlrausch,  however,  has  found  that 
in  several  cases  commercial  absolute  alcohol  conducted  better  than 
pure  water  ;  the  conductivity  of  the  spirit  being,  in  fact,  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  the  purest  water. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  no  fewer  than  twelve  minor  planets 
were  discovered,  the  last  having  been  No.  169,  named  Zelia,  which 
was  detected  on  the  28th  of  September.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
year  fresh  discoveries  were  made,  and  three  new  planets  have  already 
been  announced  from  French  observatories.10  On  the  10th  of  January 
M.  Perrotin,  of  Toulouse,  who  detected  Erigone  a  year  ago,  dis- 
covered the  new  planetoid  No.  170 ;  and  the  same  body  was  found 
about  ten  days  afterwards  by  Professor  Peters,  of  Clinton,  U.S.  A 
planet,  believed  to  be  distinct  from  this,  and  therefore  to  be  distin- 
guished as  No.  171,  was  discovered  by  M.  Borrelly,  of  Marseilles,  on 
the  13th  of  January;  and  the  same  observer  detected  another  (No. 

10  '  Decouvertes  des  trois  petites  Planetes  et  d'une  Comete,  faites  a  Toulouse  et  a 
Marseille.'     Com.ptes  Rendus,  No.  7,  1877. 
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172)  on  the  5th  of  February.11  Since  attention  was  directed  to  the 
group  of  asteroids  by  the  discovery  of  Astroea  in  1845,  so  many  of 
these  minor  members  of  the  solar  system  have  been  found  that  ad- 
ditional discoveries  fail  to  excite  much  interest. 

From  the  Observatory  at  Marseilles  we  have  also  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  comet  discovered  by  M.  Borrelly  on  the  9th  of 
February.  It  was  soon  afterwards  independently  detected  by  Herr 
Pechiile  at  Copenhagen.  The  comet  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
round  nebulous  mass,  with  a  small  central  nucleus,  and  an  apparent 
diameter  of  ten  minutes.  It  was  nearest  to  the  earth  on  the  1 8th  of 
February,  when  its  distance  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  planet 
Venus  when  she  is  nearest  to  us.  The  spectrum  of  the  comet  was 
examined  by  Father  Secchi,  who  found  it  to  consist  of  three  bands,  so 
faint,  however,  that  he  was  unable  to  fix  their  precise  positions. 

The  recent  appearance  of  a  new  German  journal  devoted  to 
Crystallography  and  Mineralogy  12  is  an  event  well  worthy  of  note, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  significant  of  the  position  which 
these  sciences  hold  in  Germany,  and  which  strikingly  contrasts  with 
their  position  in  this  country.  To  the  English  observer,  accustomed 
to  the  scanty  mineralogical  literature  of  his  mother-tongue,  it  might 
have  seemed  that  there  was  already  in  Germany  a  sufficiently  large 
serial  literature  occupied  with  mineralogy  and  the  cognate  sciences. 
Need  we  point  to  the  Mineralogische  Mittheilungen,  so  ably  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Tschermak,  of  Vienna?  Is  not  the  famous 
Neues  Jahrbuch  of  Professors  Leonhard  and  Geinitz  largely  occu- 
pied with  mineralogical  papers  ?  And  do  we  not  find  mineralogical 
researches  recorded  in  the  Zeitschrift  of  the  German  Geological 
Society,  in  the  Berichte  of  the  German  Chemical  Society,  in  Pog- 
gendorff' s  Annalen,  and  elsewhere  ?  Yet,  with  all  these  publishing 
media  open,  Professor  Groth  has  felt  that  there  is  room  for  a  new 
journal  devoted  mainly  to  crystallography,  and  subordinately  to 
general  mineralogy.  And  no  doubt  he  is  right.  Aided  by  some  of 
the  ablest  mineralogists  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  has 
brought  out  an  opening  number  which  gives  promise  of  a  very  high- 
class  journal.  In  turning  over  its  pages,  however,  the  reader  becomes 
uncomfortably  conscious  of  the  inconvenience  of  not  having  a  settled 
system  of  cry  stall  ographic  notation.  The  formulae  are,  in  fact, 
written  in  most  cases  in  the  two  rival  systems — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
notation  of  Professor  W.  H.  Miller,  and  also  in  the  more  popular 
notation  which  Naumann  introduced.  It  is  clearly  a  waste  of  energy 
to  have  to  express  the  same  thing  by  two  sets  of  symbols,  written 

11  '  Observations  de  la  Comete  decouverte  par  M.  Borrelly.'     Com-ptes  Rendus, 
No.  8,  p.  336. 

12  Zeitschrift  fur  KrystallograpMe  iind  Mincralogie.  Unter  Mitwirkung  zahlreicher 
Fachgenossen  des  In-  und  Auslandes  herausgegeben  von  P.  Groth.     Leipzig :  W. 
Engelmann.    No.  1,  1877. 
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side  by  side,  just  as  chemical   formulae  are  often  written  doubly, 
according  to  both  the  new  and  the  old  systems. 

In  calling  attention  to  Professor  Groth's  new  journal  we  have  but 
performed  a  pleasing  duty  ;  to  attempt  its  analysis,  however,  would 
carry  us  into  technical  details  unintelligible  to  most  readers.'  Not- 
withstanding the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  Britain,  mineralogy  treated 
scientifically  has  met  with  but  little  encouragement  in  this  country ; 
yet  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  an 
awakening  to.  its  real  value.  Indeed,  within  the  last  few  months 
two  new  societies  have  sprung  into  being — the  Mineralogical  and  the 
Crystallological.  Still  there  can  be  no  question  that  to  the  English 
student  the  inorganic  branches  of  natural  history  are  far  less  fasci- 
nating than  the  biological  branches.  It  is  therefore  to  these  sciences 
that  we  now  pass. 

Everyone  interested  in  the  subject  of  spontaneous  generation  will 
remember  that  Professor  Tyndall  made,  last  year,  a  series  of  ingenious 
experiments  in  which  he  adopted  the  method  of  subsidence  for  puri- 
fying the  air  to  which  his  putrescible  infusions  were  exposed — that  is 
to  say,  he  placed  the  infusion  in  chambers  washed  on  the  inside  with 
glycerine,  and,  before  commencing  the  experiment,  allowed  the  air  to 
settle  until  a  beam  from  the  electric  lamp  revealed  no  motes  in  it. 
By  these  means  all  putrefactive  germs  falling  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  chamber  were  caught  by  the  glycerine,  and  infusions  of 
various  sorts — animal  and  vegetable — could  be  kept  in  the  chamber 
for  q,ny  length  of  time  without  shoAving  the  slightest  tendency  to 
putrefy.  A  similar  set  of  experiments  has  recently  been  made  by  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Dallinger,13  who,  operating  with  the  germs  of  known 
organisms,  has  been  able  to  show  the  rate  at  which  these  living 
motes  fall  through  the  air,  and  the  time  after  the  expiration  of 
which,  putrescible  fluids,  in  a  still  atmosphere,  are  out  of  danger 
from  their  contact. 

When  a  maceration  fluid — such  as  an  infusion  of  fish  in  Avater — 
is  alloAved  to  dry  up,  it  forms  a  '  light,  hard,  porous,  papier-mache- 
like  mass,'  in  which  are  contained,  in  incalculable  millions,  the  germs 
of  those  organisms  to  Avhich  the  putrefaction  of  the  fluid  was  due.  A 
cake  of  this  sort  Avas  taken,  derived  from  a  fluid  knoAvn  to  contain 
the  germs  of  two  forms  of  monad,  the  life-history  of  which  Mr. 
Dallinger  had  Avorked  out,  namely,  the  '  calycine  monad '  and  the 
'  springing  monad.'  A  small  quantity  of  the  powder  from  this  cake 
was  dried  at  150°  F.,  a  temperature  15°  above  that  required  to  kill 
the  adult  form,  and  was  then  diffused  through  the  air  of  a  Tyndall's 
chamber.  In  this  chamber  were  placed  vessels  containing  a  putres- 
cible fluid,  some  open,  some  covered  Avith  lids  which  could,  by  a  simple 
mechanical  contrivance,  be  removed  without  disturbing  anything  else. 

13  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  December  1876. 
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Twenty-four  hours  after  the  exposure  of  the  open  basins  to  the 
mote-laden  atmosphere,  the  covers  of  the  others  were  removed,  and 
everything  was  left  for  a  certain  time,  after  which  first  the  open  and 
subsequently  the  remaining  basins  were  examined.  It  was  then  found 
that  in  those  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  from  the  first 
the  calycine  monad  occurred  in  every  drop  taken  from  every  vessel, 
and  the  springing  monad  in  two-thirds  of  the  drops  examined.  In 
the  vessels  which  had  not  been  exposed  until  the  air  had  settled  for 
twenty-four  hours,  the  calycine  form  was  wholly  absent  in  three 
vessels  out  of  four,  and  in  the  others  occurred  only  in  four  drops  out 
of  thirty,  while  the  springing  form  flourished  in  every  vessel. 

The  reason  of  these  facts  is  very  curious  and  very  interesting. 
The  calycine  monad  is  a  giant  of  its  kind,  being  about  -g-Lj-  inch 
in  length,  while  the  springing  monad  is'  not  longer  than  3  *0  0  inch. 
The  germs  of  these  naturally  bear  some  proportion  to  the  size 
of  their  parents,  and,  consequently,  the  minute  particles  of  proto- 
plasm which  constitute  the  spores  of  the  calycine  monad  were  some 
ten  times  as  heavy  as  those  of  the  other,  and  had  nearly  all  fallen 
and  impregnated  the  fluid  in  the  open  basins  before  the  covered 
vessels  were  exposed.  Mr.  Dallinger  put  the  matter  to  a  further  test. 
There  is  one  monad,  the  *  uninflagellate '  form,  upon  which  many  of 
his  observations  had  been  made;  this  in  its  adult  state  is  about 
4  0*0  0-  or  -fs-Vo  incn  m  length,  and  its  spores  are  so  small  as  actually 
to  be  invisible  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  Dust  from 
a  dried  cake  containing  these  spores  was  mixed  with  some  containing 
the  comparatively  gigantic  calycine  form,  and  the  former  experiment 
repeated.  It  was  found  that  nearly  all  the  '  calycine '  germs  had 
fallen  in  twenty-four  hours,  all  in  forty-two  hours,  for  vessels  exposed 
after  the  lapse  of  the  last-named  time  contained  not  a  single  calycine 
monad,  while  every  drop  taken  from  them  swarmed  with  the  little 
uninflagellate  form. 

Mr.  Dallinger  has  thus  shown  most  conclusively  that  whenever  a 
putrid  infusion  dries  up  there  will  be  found  a  powdery  mass  contain- 
ing spores  which  every  breath  of  air  will  diffuse  far  and  wide,  and 
that  some  of  these  spores  are  so  minute  as  to  require  two  days  to  fall 
a  few  inches  in  a  perfectly  still  atmosphere,  so  that  the  distance  to 
which  they  could  be  carried,  and  to  which  they  could  spread  conta- 
gion, is  practically  unlimited.  The  bearing  of  this  on  the  germ 
theory  js  obvious  enough. 

Some  months  since,  the  spontaneous  generation  controversy 
arrived  at  an  important  crisis.  Kesults  of  the  most  conflicting 
character  had  been  obtained  by  different  observers,  and  a  settlement 
of  the  question  seemed  further  off  than  ever.  But,  about  the  middle 
of  last  year,  Dr.  Bastian  earned  the  gratitude  of  biologists  by  narrow- 
ing the  point  at  issue,  and  giving,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  definite 
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direction  to  future  experiments.  He  announced,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Eoyal  Society  on  the  15th  of  June,14  that  he  had  discovered  the 
precise  conditions  under  which  living  organisms  were  infallibly  pro- 
duced in  certain  putrescible  but  sterilised  organic  fluids.  If  this 
supposed  discovery  were  a  real  one,  its  importance  could  hardly  be 
over-estimated ;  for  if  once  the  conditions  requisite  for  development  of 
life  de  novo  in  an  organic  fluid  were  ascertained,  it  would  be  but  one 
step  further  to  imitate  those  conditions  in  a  manufactured  fluid  of 
known  composition,  and  thus  to  gain  some  conception  of  the  way  in 
which  the  first  germs  of  life  may  have  originated  on  the  earth.  The 
theory  of  evolution  would  thus  be  complete  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
of  being,  and  would  receive  a  confirmation  of  its  truth  which  '  none  of 
our  enemies  would  be  able  to  gainsay  or  to  resist.' 

The  needful  conditions  for  the  spontaneous  development  of  life  in 
boiled  organic  fluids  are,  according  to  Dr.  Bastian,  the  neutrality  or 
slight  alkalinity  of  the  fluid,  or  its  maintenance  at  a  tolerably  high 
temperature  (115°-120°  F.).  He  placed  his  putrescible  fluid  (urine) 
in  glass  retorts,  into  the  necks  of  which  he  introduced  a  small  sealed 
glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  and  containing  enough  potash 
solution  to  neutralise  the  fluid,  the  potash  having  been  previously 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  After  the  introduction 
of  the  potash  tube  the  retort  and  its  contents  were  subjected  for  some 
minutes  to  the  boiling  temperature ;  the  neck  of  the  vessel  was  sealed 
during  ebullition,  and,  after  cooling,  the  potash  was  liberated  by  a 
shake  sufficiently  violent  to  break  the  capillary  tube. 

Under  these  circumstances  Dr.  Bastian  found  that  in  every  case 
the  fluid  swarmed  with  bacteria  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time  ;  while 
no  organisms  were  developed  if  it  remained  acid,  or  if  an  excess  of 
alkali  had  been  added.  Even  under  these  latter  circumstances,  how- 
ever, a  copious  development  of  bacteria  was  insured  by  keeping  the 
fluid  at  a  temperature  of  122°. 

This  is  Dr.  Bastian's  case.  Bat  it  will  be  observed  that  he 
failed  to  '  mak  sicker '  in  two  important  points  :  in  the  first  place 
there  was  no  proof  that  the  fluids  in  question  would  not  have  developed 
bacteria  without  the  addition  of  the  potash  ;  and,  secondly,  the  potash 
was  heated  only  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  a  temperature 
which,  though  amply  sufficient  to  kill  adult  bacteria,  has  been 
proved,  in  many  cases,  to  leave  their  germs  unslain.  It  became 
essential,  then,  to  repeat  the  experiments,  allowing  the  fluids  to 
stand  sufficiently  long,  before  adding  potash,  to  make  it  tolerably 
certain  that  no  organisms  would  be  developed  without  the  addition 
of  the  alkali,  and  to  heat  the  potash  to  a  temperature  considerably 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  so  as  to  insure  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  most  enduring  microphyte-germs. 

14  Piweedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1876,  vol.  xxv.  No.  172. 
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Experiments  with  these  necessary  precautions  have  lately  been 
made  by  Professor  Tyndall  and  Dr.  W.  Roberts,  of  Manchester,  and 
their  results  seem  to  demonstrate,  conclusively  enough,  the  fallacy  of 
Dr.  Bastian's  conclusions. 

Dr.  Roberta's  experiments15  were  conducted  in  the  same  manner  us 
Dr.  Bastian's,  with  one  or  two  important  modifications.  In  the  first 
place  the  tube  containing  the  proper  quantity  of  potash  for  neutralisa- 
tion of  the  fluid  was  heated,  in  an  oil  bath,  to  a  temperature  of  280° 
F.,  68°  above  the  boiling  point  of  water ;  secondly,  after  the  flask 
containing  the  boiled  fluid  with  its  contained  potash  tube  had  been 
hermetically  sealed — of  course  during  ebullition — it  was  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  warm  place  for  a  fortnight,  and  thus  prove  its  complete 
sterility.  The  potash  tube  was  then  broken,  and  the  flask  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  115°,  and  afterwards  to  one  of  122°  ;  that  is,  the  fluid 
was  exposed  to  the  very  conditions  which,  according  to  Dr.  Bastian, 
are  most  potent  in  inducing  spontaneous  generation.  Nevertheless 
every  one  of  the  flasks  was  found  to  be  absolutely  sterile.  It  must 
be  observed  that  not  one  of  the  essential  conditions  was  altered — 
potash  is  no  more  affected  by  the  temperature  of  280°  than  by  that  of 
212° ;  the  putrescible  fluid  was  only  boiled,  under  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  for  five  minutes,  so  that  its  composition  could  have 
been  in  no  way  altered,  and  yet  the  results  obtained  were,  without 
exception,  negative. 

In  Professor  Tyndall's  I6  experiments  the  same  course  was  adopted, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  potash  was  heated  only  to  220°  F.  instead 
of  280°.  Again  the  results  were  negative.  Professor  Tyndall,  as 
usual,  brings  forward  a  '  cloud  of  witnesses '  to  prove  his  position, 
and  says  :  '  The  experiments  have  already  extended  to  one  hundred  and 
five  instances,  not  one  of  which  shows  the  least  countenance  to  the 
doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation.' 

Similar  results  have  been  obtained  in  France  by  M.  Pasteur,  and 
once  more  there  seemed  to  be  some  promise  of  a  settlement  of  the 
difficulty,  when  Dr.  Bastian  communicated  to  the  French  Academy 
the  results  of  further  experiments  in  which  he  had  heated  his  potash 
to  a  temperature  above  that  prescribed  by  his  opponents  and  for  a 
longer  time,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  he  always  obtained  a 
copious  development  of  bacteria. 

Thus,  then,  the  matter  now  stands  with  regard  to  this  particular 
experiment,  and  the  question  seems  to  have  become  one  of  experimental 
ability  between  the  upholders  of  the  two  opposing  views.  There  are, 
however,  certain  facts  recently  brought  forward  by  Professor  Tyndall, 
which  throw  a  very  important  light  upon  the  possible  cause  of  such 
extraordinary  discrepancies. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  dried  peas  resist  the  action  of  boiling 

Is  Proceedings  oftlie  Royal  Society,  vol.  xxv.  No.  176. 
16  Loc.  cit.  p.  457. 
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water  for  a  much  longer  time  than  green  peas — that  in  fact,  the  latter 
are  reduced  to  a  pulp  in  a  space  of  time  hardly  sufficient  to  soften 
the  former.  Professor  Tyndall 17  found  that  an  infusion  of  old  hay  was 
much  more  difficult  to  sterilise  than  one  of  fresh  hay,  and  that,  while 
a  few  minutes'  boiling  sufficed  to  kill  all  germs  in  the  latter,  those 
contained  in  hay  a  year  or  two  old  resisted  the  action  of  heat  for  a 
very  long  time.  He  naturally  concluded  from  this  that  the  almost 
infinitely  minute  germs  of  microphytes  may,  in  just  the  same 
manner  as  peas,  become  dried  and  hardened,  and  so  able  to  oppose  a 
long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  action  of  heat. 

Assuming,  then,  as  it  seems  one  is  bound  to  do,  that  germs  may 
and  do  undergo  this  excessive  induration,  one  is  able  to  form  some 
conception  of  the  difficulty  of  sterilising  a  fluid  in  which,  as  is 
certainly  the  case  in  very  many  instances,  such  veteran  germs  occur,  and 
to  appreciate  the  ingenuity  with  which  Professor  Tyndall  has  over- 
come the  difficulty.  He  finds  18  that  frequent  applications  of  a  low 
degree  of  heat,  applied  at  intervals,  have  a  far  greater  sterilising 
effect  than  a  single  application  of  a  very  high  temperature. 

A  given  fluid  may  contain  germs  of  all  ages.  If  this  fluid  is  boiled 
for  a  considerable  period,  all  those  of  recent  formation  will  be  killed 
at  once,  while  those  of  considerable  age  will  only  be  just  sufficiently 
softened  to  enable  them  to  germinate  subsequently.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fluid  is  first  heated  for  a  short  time — and  a  fraction  of  a 
second  is  often  sufficient — the  recent  germs  will  be  killed,  and  those  a 
degree  older  so  softened,  that,  after  a  period  of  latency,  they  are  ready 
to  germinate.  Heat  now  applied  for  a  short  time  will  kill  these,  and 
fit  a  third  set  for  growth  ;  and  the  same  course  may  be  adopted  for 
successive  crops,  until  even  the  hardest  and  driest  germ  is  killed. 
It  was  found  that  a  fluid  which  was  not  rendered  barren  by  boiling 
for  an  hour  was  completely  sterilised  by  this  process,  although  never 
heated  up  to  the  boiling  point,  and  although  the  whole  time  of  heat- 
ing did  not  amount  to  five  minutes ;  and  even  the  infusions  which 
had  given  Professor  Tyndall  most  trouble  were,  without  exception, 
rendered  permanently  barren. 

Many  years  ago  an  ingenious  tale  appeared  in  one  of  the  maga- 
zines, the  hero  of  which  had  a  theory  to  the  effect  that  the  last  object 
seen  by  a  dying  person  was  imprinted  on  the  retina,  and  could,  by 
suitable  means,  be  photographed,  and  so  preserved.  His  researches 
on  this  subject  and  his  final  success  were  detailed  with  great  appear- 
ance of  truth,  and  in  the  end  he  discovered  the  murderer  of  his  sister 
by  recognising  in  a  chance-met  stranger  the  original  of  the  portrait 

17  '  Preliminary  Note  on  the  Development  of  Organisms  in  Organic  Infusions.' 
Proceedings  oftJte  Royal  Society,  vol.  xxv.  No.  177. 

18  'On  Heat  as  a  Germicide  when  discontinuously  applied.'      Read  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  February. 
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he  had,  years  before,  obtained  from  the  eye  of  the  victim.  It  is 
curious  how  prophetic  this  seemingly  wild  fable  has  turned  out  to  be 
of  a  wonderful  discovery  made  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

A  short  time  since  Franz  Boll  observed  that  the  retinas  of  all 
animals,  instead  of  being  white  or  greyish,  as  was  supposed,  were  of 
a  beautiful  purple-red  hue.  Boll  supposed  that  this  colour  was  de- 
stroyed during  life  by  strong  light  and  restored  by  darkness,  and  that 
it  invariably  disappeared,  for  ever,  a  few  seconds  after  death. 

Since  the  publication  of  Boll's  results,  the  subject  has  been  in- 
vestigated in  great  detail  by  Kiihne,19  who  has  arrived  at  conclusions 
the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  too  highly  estimated.  He 
found,  first  of  all,  that  although  the  sight-purple  (Sehpurpur}  dis- 
appears within  half  a  minute  after  death  in  bright  sunlight,  yet  that 
in  gaslight  it  remains  unaltered  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  in 
the  dark,  or  when  exposed  only  to  the  yellow  light  of  the  sodium 
flame,  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours — after  the  time,  in  fact, 
at  which  decomposition  has  set  in.  The  colour,  moreover,  exists 
only  in  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  and  although  discharged  by  high 
temperature  and  by  certain  reagents,  it  remains  unaffected  by  others, 
such  as  common  salt,  alum,  and  glycerine,  and  is  also  unaltered  when 
the  retina  is  spread  on  a  glass  plate — of  course,  in  yellow  light — and 
allowed  to  undergo  complete  desiccation.  Furthermore,  when  a 
retina  was  spread  out  on  glass,  partly  covered  by  strips  of  tinfoil, 
and  then  exposed  to  light,  it  was  found  that  the  otherwise  bleached 
'membrane  retained  its  beautiful  purple  colour  wherever  it  had  been 
protected  from  the  action  of  light  by  the  tinfoil.  In  other  words, 
there  was  impressed  upon  it  a  positive  photograph  of  the  strips. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  decide  the  question,  How  is  the  sight- 
purple  renewed  in  the  living  animal  after  being  bleached  by  light  ? 
The  retina  from  one  eye  of  a  frog  was  removed  and  placed  on  a  glass 
plate ;  an  equatorial  section  was  made  of  the  other  eye,  and  its 
posterior  half  was  exposed  to  light,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
removed  retina,  until  the  latter  was  completely  bleached.  The 
second  retina,  still  in  its  natural  relations  to  the  other  coats  of  the 
eye,  but  presumably  with  its  colour  discharged,  was  then  taken  to  the 
sodium  chamber,  removed,  placed  on  glass,  and  again  brought  into 
ordinary  daylight.  The  purple  colour  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
restored.  From  another  eye  the  retina  was  removed  in  such  a  way 
that  some  black  fibres  of  the  underlying  choroid  coat  still  adhered 
to  it ;  it  was  then  spread  out  on  glass  and  exposed  to  light.  The 
bleaching  effect  was  less  marked  when  the  choroid  was  left.  Still 
more  instructive  is  an  experiment  in  which  a  portion  of  the  retina 
was  removed  from  its  natural  position  until  bleached,  and  then  care- 
fully put  back,  so  as  to  be  once  more  in  contact  with  the  choroid ; 

19  Zur  PliatocJtemie  der  Netzltaut.    Gelesen  in  der  Sitzung  des  naturhistorisch- 
medicinischen  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  den  5  Jannar,  1877. 
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when  removed  after  a  few  minutes  it  was  found  that  the  sight-purple 
was  completely  renewed.  It  is  thus  proved  that  the  restoration  of 
the  sensitive  pigment  is  the  special  function  of  the  choroid,  the 
hexagonal  cells  of  which,  extending  for  a  short  distance  between  the 
rods  and  cones,  continually  sensitise  the  latter,  as  they  become 
bleached  by  light. 

It  follows  from  this  that,  as  Kiihne  observes  in  a  subsequent 
paper,20  normal  vision  is  only  possible  while  a  constant  balance  exists 
between  the  bleaching  of  the  rods  by  light  and  the  purpurogenous 
action  of  the  retinal  epithelium.  If,  therefore,  this  balance  were 
destroyed  by  a  prolonged  exposure  to  light,  it  should  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  permanent  optograph  of  a  luminous  object ;  and  this  Kiihne 
now  set  himself  to  accomplish,  devoting  his  attention  to  the  eyes  of 
mammals,  in  which  the  purple- forming  function  of  the  choroid  ceases 
a  few  minutes  after  death. 

A  rabbit  was  fixed  at  a  short  distance  (1-5  metre)  from  a  square 
hole,  of  30  centimetres  in  the  side,  in  a  window-shutter ;  its  head 
was  covered  for  a  short  interval  with  a  black  cloth,  the  cloth  was 
removed,  and  the  eye  exposed  to  the  light  of  midday  for  three 
minutes.  The  animal  was  then  instantly  beheaded,  the  eye  removed 
in  a  chamber  lighted  by  the  sodium  flame,  and  placed  in  a  solution 
of  alum.  On  the  second  day  the  retina  was  removed,  and  was  found 
to  exhibit,  on  a  rose-red  ground,  a  white  image  about  one  square 
millimetre  in  size,  almost  quadrate  in  shape,  and  with  its  edges 
sharp  as  if  drawn  by  a  ruler  ! 

Naturally  Kiihne  was  not  satisfied  with  this  single  experiment, 
decisive  as  it  was,  but  a  week  after  its  publication  brought  out  a 
third  communication,  in  which  even  more  beautiful  and  astonishing 
results  are  described.21  A  rabbit  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  last,  except  that  it  was  placed  a  short  distance  from  an  entire 
window,  and  not  a  hole  in  a  shutter :  in  this  case  the  whole  image  of 
the  window  was  accurately  photographed — the  panes  white,  the  cross- 
bars red  and  sharply  defined.  It  was  found  also,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  that  a  better  image  was  obtained  from  the  eye  of  a 
rabbit  just  killed  than  from  one  actually  living,  it  being  difficult  in 
the  latter  case  to  overcome  the  reo-eneratine:  action  of  the  choroid  on 

o  o 

the  sight-purple. 

Lastly,  Kiihne  tried  the  simplest  possible  method  of  optography : 
the  head  of  a  rabbit  was  cut  off,  and,  without  any  preparation,  held 
for  ten  minutes  under  the  middle  of  a  large  skylight,  After  the 
usual  treatment  with  alum,  the  retina  was  examined,  and  on  it  was 
seen  the  perfectly  sharp  image  of  the  skylight,  with  every  pane  and 
cross-bar  accurately  reproduced,  and,  at  some  distance,  a  smaller 

20  « Vorlaufige  Mittheilung  iiber  optographische  Versuche.'     Centralblatt  fur  die 
med.  Wissenscliaften,  1877,  No.  3. 

11  'Zweite  Mittheilung  iiber  Optographie.'     Centralblatt,  1877,  No.  4. 
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image  of  the  second  skylight  of  the  room,  the  light  from  which  of 
course  fell  obliquely  into  the  eye. 

To  summarise — the  essential  conditions  of  vision  are  essentially 
photographic  :  the  purple  layer  of  rods  and  cones  is  altogether  analo- 
gous to  a  sensitised  plate,  the  colour  of  which  is  discharged  by  light, 
but,  during  life,  immediately  renewed  by  the  layer  of  epithelial  cells 
in  contact  with  it.  And  thus  a  great  stride  has  been  made  in 
bringing  the  mysterious  processes  of  life  within  the  grasp  of  ordinary 
chemico-physical  laws.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  ;  the  realm  of 
things  settled  is  still  but  an 

isle  of  bliss 
Midmost  the  beating  of  a  steely  sea ; 

and  it  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before  the  desirable,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  dreary,  state  of  things  comes  to  pass,  when  the  biologist 
may,  according  to  his  temperament,  sit  down  and  weep  that  he  has 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  or  sing  his  Nunc  dlmittw  at  having 
no  more  problems  to  settle  and  no  more  battles  to  tight. 
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AN  ACTOR'S  NOTES  ON  SHAKSPEARE. 

No.  2. 

HAMLET  AND  OPHELIA. 
ACT  III.  SCENE  1. 

THE  riddle  of  this  scene  may  be  read  in  many  ways,  and  in  attempting 
to  give  any  idea  of  its  interpretation  I  do  so  with  all  reverence  and 
modesty,  believing  that  an  honest  confession  of  one's  thoughts  on 
such  a  subject  may  be  received  at  any  rate  with  some  interest,  if 
not  with  assent. 

The  first  point,  and  one  upon  which  differences  of  stage  business 
have  often  turned,  is  whether  Hamlet  knew  throughout  the  scene 
that  he  was  watched  by  the  King  and  Polonius.  It  is  all  enacted 
under  espial.  The  interview  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  is  con- 
trived. Is  he  conscious  of  this  from  the  outset,  or  does  he  discover 
it  in  the  course  of  the  scene  ? 

The  text  tells  us  that  he  knew  he  was  being  watched  from  the 
first,  for  in  the  quartos  of  1603  and  1604  (the  complete  play)  Hamlet 
enters  before  the  exeunt  words  of  Polonius  to  the  King — 'Let's  with- 
draw, my  lord ' — catches  sight  of  them  as  they  retire  '  into  the 
study '  (an  ante-room  leading  from  the  hall),  and  evidently  guesses 
them  to  be  intent  on  eaves-dropping.  We  know,  besides,  that  the 
King  had  sent  for  him,  and  that  he  was  quite  shrewd  enough  to 
suspect  some  design.  No  doubt  his  mind  is  much  preoccupied — pre- 
occupied, too,  with  sublimer  matters,  and  unlikely  to  be  greatly  fretted 
for  the  moment  by  any  incident  which  he  would  regard  as  despicable. 
His  thoughts  on  death  reveal  the  bent,  the  tension,  and  the  gravity  of 
the  mood  in  which  he  is  when  he  observes  the  significant  withdrawal 
of  the  King  and  Polonius,  but  when  aware  of  the  presence  of  Ophelia 
all  else  is  banished  from  his  consciousness.  It  is  therefore  not  only 
conceivable  but  probable  that  the  circumstances  which  indicated  a 
set  design  to  spy  upon  him  fell  at  first  on  an  only  half-awakened 
sense,  and  that  the  fact,  though  clear,  but  faintly  lingered  in  his 
mind  beneath  the  surface  of  his  nobler  contemplations.  It  is  when 
he  perceives  the  spies  that  he  remembers  he  is  watched. 

The  second  point  of  interest  is  whether  Ophelia  knew  that  her 
father  and  the  King  were  eaves-droppers.  Superficially  this  may  be 
assumed,  and  allowance  may  be  made  for  a  girl  under  the  influence 
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of  deep  and  anxious  affection,  whose  first  personal  desire  must  have 
been  to  ascertain  the  present  feelings  of  a  man  who  had  been  her  lover. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  stage  directions  that  convicts 
Ophelia  of  actual  complicity.  Her  feeling  was  probably  somewhat 
vague  and  confused,  especially  as  she  would  not  be  taken  more  into 
confidence  than  was  necessary.  Much  that  was  said  in  the  preceding 
interview  between  the  Queen,  the  King,  and  Polonius  might  have 
been  spoken  apart  from  Ophelia,  the  room  in  the  castle  being  pro- 
bably a  large  one,  in  which  a  knot  of  talkers  might  not  be  overheard 
by  a  preoccupied  person.  When  suggestions  of  this  sort  are  condemned 
as  over-refined,  it  is,  I  think,  too  often  forgotten  that  it  must  be  settled 
between  stage  managers  and  players  in  every  case  how  the  latter  are 
to  dispose  themselves  when  on  the  stage ;  that  Shakspeare  himself 
must  have  very  much  affected  the  complexion  of  his  plays  by  his 
personal  directions ;  that  the  most  suggestive,  and  therefore  most 
valuable,  of  these  have  been  lost ;  and  that  in  reproducing  old  plays, 
in  which  there  is  much  scope  and  even  great  necessity  for  subtle  in- 
dications of  this  kind,  nothing  can  be  too  refined  which  intelligibly 
conveys  to  an  audience  a  rational  idea  of  each  individuality  and  a 
consistent  theory  of  the  whole. 

That  Ophelia  burns  with  a  desire  to  meet  Hamlet,  and  that  her 
thoughts  are  full  of  the  meeting  she  expects,  we  can  well  believe.  I 
would  suggest  as  the  natural  and  desirable  course  of  things,  in  order 
to  limit  in  the  most  probable  manner  Ophelia's  share  in  the  transaction, 
that  after  Polonius  says  to  her  '  Walk  you  here,'  his  words, '  Gracious, 
so  please  you  we  will  bestow  ourselves,'  should  be  spoken  to  the  King 
aside.  If  this  be  so  accepted,  there  is  no  other  evidence  that  Ophelia 
was  fully  possessed  of  the  nature  of  the  plot,  though  she  knew  that 
the  interview  with  Hamlet  was  devised.  The  words  addressed  by  the 
King  to  the  Queen  previously,  in  explanation  of  this  plan — 

Her  father  and  myself  (lawful  espials) 

Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen, 

We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge — 

do  not  sound  as  if  intended  to  be  heard  by  Ophelia,  and  suggest  that 
it  was  part  of  the  project  to  observe  both  the  lovers  unawares.  Note, 
also,  how  unlikely  it  is  that  Polonius,  after  directing  his  daughter  to 
colour  her  loneliness  by  reading  a  book  of  devotion  (perhaps  hanging 
from  her  girdle),  would  utter  in  her  hearing  the  cynical  words  which 
follow : — 

We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this — 

'Tis  too  much  proved — that  with  devotion's  visage 

And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er 

The  devil  himself. 

When  we  consider  the  poignant '  aside '  of  the  King  thereupon — 

O,  'tis  too  true. 
How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience  ! — 
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nothing  can  be ,  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  Polonius  has 
turned  to  him  from  Ophelia  to  utter  his  characteristic  scrap  of 
morality.  Hamlet's  first  address  to  Ophelia,  '  Nymph,  in  thy  ori- 
sons be  all  my  sins  remembered  ! '  implies  that  he  knows  what  she 
is  reading,  and  it  is  a  pretty  idea  (suggested,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Marshall  in  his  beautiful  Study  of  Hamlet)  that  she  may  probably 
be  at  a  prie-dieu  when  he  catches  sight  of  her,  having,  in  greater 
seriousness  than  had  been  expected,  turned  her  mind  to  prayer — 
praying,  not  merely  reading,  and  praying  not  as  a  mere  colour  for 
loneliness,  but  with  that  sincerity  which,  in  a  maiden  placed  as  she  was, 
would  far  exceed  the  cold  instructions  of  her  father  which  prompted 
to  action  her  anxiety  for  Hamlet's  restoration  to  his  former  self. 

There  is  nothing  venturesome  in  the  supposition  that  remem- 
brances of  Ophelia  have  mingled  with  the  more  tragical  matter  of 
Hamlet's  thoughts  before  he  meets  her.  He  has  mentioned  in  his 
soliloquy  '  the  pangs  of  despised  love  '  among  the  things  which  make 
death  almost  preferable  to  life ;  and  although  it  is  possible  to  take 
these  as  mere  general  words,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  could 
have  uttered  them  without  tender  thoughts  of  the  poor  girl  to  whom 
he  has  been  compelled  to  appear  heartless,  without  the  power  to 
explain  the  cause.  Hamlet  knows  how  deeply  she  must  have  felt  this, 
and  his  sense  of  her  pain  is  now  revived  by  the  flood  of  memories 
which  pours  upon  him  when  he  finds  himself  in  her  presence.  He 
cannot  escape.  He  cannot  again  play  the  madman.  He  stands  before 
her  the  forlorn  and  weary,  the  sad  and  loving  prince.  In  mere  cour- 
tesy he  must  address  her,  but  it  is  not  in  mere  courtesy  that  his 
words  are  conceived.  In  their  very  accent,  as  in  their  very  spirit, 
there  is  a  plaintive  reminiscence  of  the  tender  past. 

How  eagerly  must  poor  Ophelia  drink  in  the  sweet  sounds,  and 
for  a  moment  dream  that  her  bright  sun  will  shine  on  her  again ! 
The  '  pangs  of  despised  love '  will  give  place  to  a  feeling  of  '  the  pity 
of  it,  the  pity  of  it,'  as  she  reads  the  pale  face  of  her  lost  lover,  gazes 
into  his  sleepless  eyes,  notes  the  deep-shaded  hollows  of  his  cheeks, 
and  wonders  at  the  mystery  of  pain  which,  in  a  few  short  months  of 
unexplained  and  seemingly  capricious  separation,  has  ploughed  fur- 
rows on  his  brow.  Poor  Ophelia  ?  Nay,  poor  Prince  !  Thy  '  golden 
lamp  of  day '  is  dimmed  indeed. 

Her  response  to  Hamlet's  first  words  is  full  of  tender  solicitude, 
and  yet  is  quite  within  the  limits  of  maidenly  reserve  and  inferior 
rank :  '  How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ?  '  What  must 
be  the  effect  of  this  all  but  mute  appeal  upon  Hamlet  ?  The 
voice  of  Ophelia  recalls  the  past.  He  shrinks  from  the  revival  of 
the  influence  its  tender  tones  once  had  upon  him.  No  doubt  the 
words  of  his  vow  recur  to  his  mind.  He  is  pledged  from  his  memory 
to  wipe  away  '  all  trivial  fond  records.'  His  '  Well,  well,  well '  is  a 
nervous,  hurried  reply,  witli  a  quick  glance  around  as  if  for  exit  or 
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relief.  But  there  is  none.  The  hour  he  would  most  have  avoided 
has  come.  His  choking  words  uttered,  we  may  suppose  him  hurry- 
ing from  the  scene,  when  Ophelia's  next  words  arrest  him  and 
compel  his  attention.  This  time  it  is  not  in  appeal  for  compassion 
that  she  speaks.  It  is  with  maidenly  dignity  in  the  simple  act  of 
returning  presents  which  in  times  past  were  tokens  of  her  lover's 
devotion — '  remembrances  '  that  she  had  '  longed  long  to  redeliver.' 
In  the  imbecility  of  helplessness,  rather  than  with  any  resort  to  his 
previously  assumed  manner,  he  replies,  '  No,  not  I ;  I  never  gave 
you  aught.'  And  then  follows  Ophelia's  most  beautiful  and  heart- 
rending answer : 

My  honoured  lord,  you  know  right  well  you  did  ; 
And  with  them  words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed, 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume  lost, 
Take  these  again  ;  for  to  the  noble  mind, 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

Under  any  circumstances  such  words  must  have  wrung  the  very 
heartstrings  of  such  a  nature  as  Hamlet's.  '  There,  my  lord ' — she 
presses  the  casket  into  his  hands.  He  cannot  but  take  it,  and  he 
can  speak  no  word  of  solace  to  her.  She  is  no  puppet  of  a  wooden 
tragedy,  remember — no  faint  gauzy  figure  in  the  background  of  a 
stilted  classic  play.  She  is  the  idol  of  this  young  man's  heart — a 
living,  loving,  pleading  woman — fair,  pure,  and  fascinating,  with  all 
the  most  thrilling  memories  of  her  lover's  life  trembling  at  her 
lightest  breath.  But  he  knows  she  is  lost  to  him  for  ever.  He  knows, 
too,  that  he  must  appear  to  her,  from  the  very  contradictions  of  his 
case,  a  mere  heartless  trifler.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  scene  takes 
its  sudden  and  violent  transition.  The  next  words  are  '  Ha !  ha ! 
are  you  honest?'  May  we  not  form  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
swiftness  with  which  this  exclamation  was  conceived  ? 

In  all  Hamlet's  assumptions  of  mental  wandering  he  is  greatly 
aided  by  the  excitability  of  his  temperament.  His  emotions  are 
always  ready  to  carry  him  away,  and  his  wild  imaginings  easily 
lend  themselves  to  the  maddest  disguises  of  speech.  A  flash  of  voli- 
tion may  often  be  the  exponent  of  a  chain  of  thought,  and  perhaps 
the  action  of  Hamlet's  mind  was  somewhat  after  this  manner :  He 
feels  the  woe  of  Ophelia  and  his  own.  He  writhes  under  the  stigma 
of  heartlessness  which  he  cannot  but  incur.  How  remove  it  ?  How 
wipe  away  the  stain  ?  It  is  impossible.  Cursed  then  be  the  cause. 
His  whole  nature  surges  up  against  it — the  incestuousness  of  this 
King;  the  havoc  of  illicit  passion,  which  has  killed  his  noble  father, 
wrecked  his  fairest  hopes,  stolen  from  him  his  mother's  love — nay, 
robbed  him  even  of  the  maternal  ideal  which  remains  to  many  a 
man  in  unblemished  purity  and  even  sweetness  long  after  a  breach 
has  taken  place  between  his  mother  and  himself.  His  (Hamlet's) 
mother  was  once  fair  and  honest,  honest  as  Ophelia  now.  Is 
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Ophelia  honest?  Impossible  to  think  otherwise.  But  it  were  a 
mad  quip  to  ask  her,  and  let  the  after  dialogue  take  its  own  course. 
Take  what  course  it  will,  it  must  dwell  on  the  one  subject  which 
will  harden  Hamlet's  heart,  and  give  rigour  to  his  nature.  Thus 
comes  the  paradox : — 

Hamlet.    Ha,  ha  !  are  you  honest  ? 

Ophelia.     My  lord  ! 

Hamlet.     Are  you  fair  ? 

Ophelia.     What  means  your  lordship  ? 

Hamlet.  That  if  you  be  honest  and  fair,  your  honesty  should  admit  no 
discourse  to  your  beauty. 

Ophelia.     Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  commerce  than  with  honesty  ? 

Hamlet.  Ay,  truly  ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will  sooner  transform  honesty 
from  what  it  is,  than  the  force  of  honesty  can  translate  beauty  into  his  likeness : 
this  was  some  time  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof. 

Did  it  occur  to  listening  old  Polonius,  with  the  statesman's  head, 
of  which  he  was  so  proud,  that  this,  and  not  '  my  daughter,'  was  the 
idea  on  which  Hamlet  was  harping  ?  His  knowledge  was  probably 
not  sufficient,  but  the  wily  Claudius  saw  it — note  his  first  speech 
after  the  interview — and  the  course  of  Hamlet's  thought  is  clear 
enough  to  those  who  are  in  the  King's  secret.  Hamlet's  mother's 
beauty  had  been  her  snare,  had  tempted  her  adulterous  lover.  His 
mother's  honesty  had  fallen  a  victim  to  her  beauty.  Let  beauty  and 
honesty  therefore — here  was  the  stroke  of  mad  exaggeration — have 
no  discourse. 

Hamlet.     I  did  love  you  once. 
Ophelia.     Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

Hamlet.  You  should  not  have  believed  me  ;  for  virtue  cannot  so  inoculate 
our  old  stock,  but  we  shall  relish  of  it. 

The  thought  underlying  this  is  one  of  almost  peevish  aggravation 
of  the  root-grievance  cankering  in  the  speaker's  mind  :  '  I  am  nothing 
but  vicious.  You  should  not  have  believed  me.  My  old  stock — 
that  is,  the  vice  I  had  from  my  mother — would  so  contaminate  all 
that  was  honest  in  my  nature,  or  all  the  good  I  might  have  got 
through  my  intercourse  with  you  would  be  so  polluted  by  the  over- 
powering bad  impulses  in  me,  that  you  had  better  not  have  known 
me — infinitely  better  not  have  loved  me.'  And  then  with  a  wild 
'  bolt,'  as  it  were,  he  utters  the  words  that  may  most  sharply  end  all — 
'  I  loved  you  not.'  This  is  the  surgeon's  knife  for  such  complaints, 
and  many  a  man  has  used  it  coolly  and  callously.  But  such  men 
were  not  Hamlets.  He  uses  it  more  in  frenzy  than  in. judgment,  in 
an  agony  of  pain,  amid  a  thousand  fond  remembrances,  but  dominated 
by  the  one  conviction  that  he  must  break  with  Ophelia,  cost  what 
it  may.  His  instincts  were  accurate,  though  his  temperament  was 
not  calculating,  and  the  impetus  of  necessity  drove  him,  in  that 
moment  of  miserable  stress,  to  use  words  which  could  not  have  been 
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more  ruthlessly  and  effectually  chosen  by  the  most  cold-blooded  of 
deceivers. 

There  is  nothing  more  pitiable,  tender,  or  forlorn,  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  drama,  than  Ophelia's  reply  :  *  I  was  the  more  deceived.' 
These  are  her  last  voluntary  words,  except  her  ejaculations  of  prayer 
that  Heaven  may  help  and  restore  her  lover ;  but  these  do  not  come 
till  further  wild  and  whirling  words  have  convinced  her  that  it  is 
with  a  madman  she  is  talking.  For  the  moment  it  is  enough  that 
she  is  abandoned,  and  the  past  repudiated.  Her  heart  is  wrecked. 
She  incoherently  answers  the  one  question  Hamlet  puts  to  her — 
'  Where's  your  father  ? ' — and  gazes  and  listens  in  frozen  horror  to  the 
tirades  which  he  has  now  worked  himself  up  to  deliver. 

But  his  words  are  not  devoid  of  sequence,  nor  is  their  harshness 
untouched  with  sympathy.  '  Gret  thee  to  a  nunnery.'  Where  else, 
but  in  such  a  sanctuary,  should  so  pure  a  being  be  sheltered? 
Where  else  could  Ophelia  so  well  escape  the  contamination  on  which 
her  lover's  mind  was  still  running  ?  The  next  lines,  violent,  self- 
accusing,  cynical,  almost  gross  in  their  libel  of  humanity,  are 
probably  uttered  in  desperate  and  yet  restrained  anxiety  to  snatch  at 
and  throw  to  the  heart-pierced  maiden  some  strange,  morbid  con- 
solation, but  without  giving  her  any  faint  shadow  of  the  one  solace 
which  he  so  well  knows  would  be  all-sufficing.  It  is  neither  necessary 
nor  possible  to  suppose  that  all  this  was  deliberately  thought 
out  by  Hamlet.  At  such  moments  as  he  was  passing  through,  the 
high  pressure  of  a  forcible  mind  carries  it  over  the  difficulties  in  its 
course,  and  as  truly  so  when  the  leaps  and  bounds  seem  without 
system  as  when  the  progress  is  more  regular.  But,  for  any  purpose 
of  comfort,  how  utterly  is  this  without  effect !  Mute  is  Ophelia,  and 
after  his  burst  of  self-condemning,  man-condemning  fury,  her  lover  is 
mute  also. 

Let  us  now  pause  and  imagine  them  thus  together,  when  sud- 
denly Hamlet  remembers — there  is  no  need  for  him  to  have  any 
reminder — the  hidden  presence  of  the  King.  He  sharply  asks  Ophelia 
'  Where's  your  father  ? '  How  shall  we  interpret  her  reply  ? 

Her  words  are  'At  home,  my  lord.'  How  comes  she  to  say 
this  ?  If  she  had  known  her  father  and  the  King  were  behind  the 
arras,  she  might  still  have  made  the  same  reply,  so  wrapt  in  her 
thoughts  that  all  recollection  of  the  King's  and  Polonius's  presence 
might  have  left  her :  in  short,  the  words  might  have  been  spoken  in  mere 
vacancy.  If  she  did  not  know  the  King  and  her  father  were  watching,  as 
I  have  argued  she  did  not,  of  course  the  words  were  simple  sincerity  and 
truth ;  or,  taken  by  surprise  by  the  question,  and  feeling  herself  to 
be  an  unwilling  instrument  in  something  that  was  going  on,  while, 
though  her  own  motive  was  pure,  she  was  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  it, 
she  may  have  given  a  reply  which  she  knew  to  be  false  in  the  desire 
to  clear  herself  of  complicity  in  what  Hamlet  would  certainly  think 
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mean  and  despicable.  This  or  worse  is  probably  Hamlet's  opinion 
for  the  moment,  but  that  he  banishes  the  thought  is  curiously  proved 
by  the  tender  passage  which  follows ;  for,  after  sternly  rebuking 
Polonius,  Hamlet  may  be  said  to  excuse  himself  by  implication,  and 
to  ask  pardon  indirectly  for  the  seeming  reproach.  '  Bethou  as  chaste,' 
he  says,  '  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.' 

And  now  Hamlet's  excitement  reaches  its  greatest  height. 
Goaded  within  and  without,  nay,  dragged  even  by  his  own  feelings 
in  two  opposite  directions,  in  each  of  which  he  suspects  he  may  have 
gone  too  far  under  the  eyes  of  malignant  witnesses,  he  is  maddened 
by  the  thought  that  they  are  still  observing  him,  and  as  usual,  half 
in  wild  exultation,  half  by  design,  begins  to  pour  forth  more  and 
more  extravagant  reproaches  on  his  kind.  He  must  not  commit 
himself  to  his  love,  nor  unbosom  his  hate,  nor  has  he  a  moment's 
pause  in  which  to  set  in  order  a  contrived  display  of  random  lunacy. 
As  usual,  passion  and  preconceived  gloomy  broodings  abundantly 
supply  him  with  declamation  which  may  indicate  a  deep  meaning  or 
be  mere  madness  according  to  the  ears  that  hear  it,  while  through  all  his 
bitter  ravings  there  is  visible  the  anguish  of  a  lover  forced  to  be  cruel, 
and  of  a  destined  avenger  almost  beside  himself  with  the  horrors  of  his 
provocation  and  his  task.  The  shafts  fly  wildly,  and  are  tipped  with 
cynic  poison ;  the  bow  from  which  they  are  sped  is  a  strong  and  constant 
though  anxious  nature,  steadily,  though  with  infinite  excitement, 
bent  upon  the  one  great  purpose  fate  has  imposed  upon  it.  The  fitful 
excesses  of  his  closing  speech  are  the  twangings  of  the  bow  from  which 
the  arrow  of  avenging  destiny  shall  one  day  fly  straight  to  the  mark. 

The  exit  of  Hamlet  after  this  outburst  can  only  be  described — as 
it  has  been — as  '  a  flash  of  frenzy.'  What  that  flash  reveals — the 
tenderness,  the  hate,  the  despair,  the  lurid  glimpse  of  a  horrid  future 
— must  be  left  to  the  individual  actor.  For  these  things  Shakspeare 
gives  no  counsel  but  the  teaching  of  his  previous  text.  If  I  have 
read  that  teaching  aright  in  the  few  pages  I  have  written,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  aim  of  one  who  acts  Hamlet  should  be  to 
express  in  this  scene  as  fully  as  finite  powers  will  permit  the  conflict 
of  motive  and  variety  of  passion  which  it  is  as  necessary  to  unite 
in  a  credible  and  vivid  personality  as  to  bring  out  boldly  and  dis- 
tinctly in  separate  relief. 

I  will  only  add  that  Ophelia's  understanding  of  her  lover,  as 
revealed  in  her  succeeding  speech,  is  exquisitely  compassionate. 
Her  feeling  is  that  of  the  deepest  pity.  She  is  unwounded,  though 
overwhelmed  by  loss  and  sorrow.  She  thinks  only  of  the  wreck 
that  fate  has  made  of  her  beloved.  She  cannot  know  or  even 
suspect  his  grief  or  his  obligations,  and  to  her  his  state  is  mere 
calamity — a  sad  and  unmitigated  visitation  from  Heaven. 

HENRY  IRVING. 
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A    MODERN    '  SYMPOSIUM.' 


THE  INFLUENCE    UPON  MORALITY   OF  A 
DECLINE  IN  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF. 

DR.  WARD. 

I  agree  with  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  that  the  wording  of  our  ques- 
tion is  unfortunately  ambiguous  ;  and  I  think  that  this  fact  has  made 
the  discussion  in  several  respects  less  pointed  and  less  otherwise 
interesting  than  it  might  have  been. 

For  my  present  purpose,  I  understand  the  term  'religious  belief 
as  including  essentially  belief  in  a  Personal  God  and  in  personal 
immortality.  Less  than  this"  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  religious  belief; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  not  refer  to  any  other  religious  truths 
than  these.  I  am  to  inquire,  therefore,  what  would  be  the  influence 
on  morality  of  a  decline  in  these  two  beliefs. 

But  next,  what  is  meant  by  '  morality '  ?  I  will  explain  as  clearly 
as  brevity  may  permit  what  I  should  myself  understand  by  the  term ; 
though  I  am,  of  course,  well  aware,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  sense 
in  which  Sir  J.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  or  Mr.  Harrison,  or  Professor 
Clifford,  understands  it. 

I  consider  that  there  is  a  certain  authoritative  Rule  of  life,1  neces- 
sarily not  contingently  existing,  which  may  be  regarded  under  a 
twofold  aspect.  It  declares  that  certain  acts  (exterior  or  interior)  are 
intrinsically  and  necessarily  evil ;  it  declares  again  that  some  certain 
act  (exterior  or  interior),  even  where  not  actually  evil,  is  by  intrinsic 
necessity,  under  the  circumstances  of  some  given  moment,  less  morally 
excellent  than  some  certain  other  act.  Any  given  man,  therefore, 
more  effectively  practises  '  morality,'  in  proportion  as  he  more  ener- 
getically, predominantly,  and  successfully  aims  at  adjusting  his  whole 

1  To  prevent  misapprehension  I  may  explain  that,  in  my  view,  those  various  neces- 
sary truths  which  collectively  constitute  this  rule  are,  like  all  other  necessary  truths, 
founded  on  the  Essence  of  God :  they  are  what  they  are  because  He  is  what  He  is. 
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conduct,  interior  and  exterior,  by  this  authoritative  Rule.  Accordingly, 
when  I  am  asked  what  is  the  bearing  of  some  particular  influence  on 
morality, — I  understand  myself  to  be  asked  how  far  such  influence 
affects  for  good  or  evil  the  prevalence  of  that  practical  habit  which  I 
have  just  described ;  how  far  such  influence  disposes  men  (or  the  con- 
trary) to  adjust  their  conduct  by  this  authoritative  Rule. 

These  explanations  having  been  premised,  my  answer  to  the  pro- 
posed question  is  this.  The  absence  of  religious  belief — of  belief  in  a 
Personal  Grod  and  personal  immortality — does  not  simply  injure 
morality,  but,  if  the  disbelievers  carry  their  view  out  consistently, 
utterly  destroys  it.  I  affirm — which,  of  course,  requires  proof,  though 
I  have  no  space  here  to  give  it — that  no  one  except  a  Theist  can,  in 
consistency,  recognise  the  necessarily  existing  authoritative  Rule  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  But  for  practical  purposes  there  is  no  need  of  this 
affirmation,  because  in  what  follows  I  shall  refer  to  no  other  opponents 
of  religion,  except  that  antitheistic  body — consisting  of  Agnostics, 
Positivists,  and  the  like — which  in  England  just  now  heads  the  specu- 
lative irreligious  movement.  Now  it  is  manifest  on  the  very  surface 
of  philosophical  literature  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  men  deny  in 
theory  the  existence  of  any  such  necessary  authoritative  Rule,  as  that  on 
which  I  have  dwelt.  A  large  proportion  of  Theists  accept  it,  and  call  it 
'  the  Natural  Law  ; ' 2  an  Agnostic  or  Positivist  denies  its  existence.  It 
is  very  clear  that  he  who  denies  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  neces- 
sarily existing  authoritative  Rule  of  life,  cannot  consistently  aim  at 
adjusting  any  even  the  smallest  part  of  his  conduct  by  the  intimations 
of  that  Rule ;  or,  in  other  words,  cannot  consistently  do  so  much  as  one 
act,  which  (on  the  theory  which  I  follow)  can -be  called  morally  good. 

Here,  however,  a  most  important  explanation  must  be  made.  It 
continually  happens  that  some  given  philosopher  h&lds  some  given 
doctrine  speculatively  and  theoretically,  while  he  holds  the  precisely 
contradictory  doctrine  implicitly  and  unconsciously  ;  insomuch  that  it 
is  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  which  he  applies  to  his  estimate  of 
events  as  they  successively  arise.  Now  the  existence  of  the  Natural 
Law, — so  I  would  most  confidently  maintain, — is  a  truth  so  firmly 
rooted  by  God  Himself  in  the  conviction  of  every  reasonable  creature, 
that  practically  to  leaven  the  human  mind  with  belief  of  its  contradic- 
tory is,  even  under  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  that  purpose, 
a  slow  and  uphill  process.  In  the  early  stages,  therefore,  of  antitheistic 
persuasion,  there  is  a  vast  gulf  between  the  antitheist's  speculative 
theory  and  his  practical  realisation  of  that  theory.  Mr.  Mallock  has 
set  forth  this  fact,  I  think,  with  admirable  force,  in  an  article  con- 

2  The  Natural  Law  more  strictly  includes  only  God's  prohibition  of  acts  intrinsi- 
cally evil,  and  his  preception  of  acts  which  cannot  be  omitted  tvitlumt  doing  what 
is  intrinsically  evil.  But  we  may  with  obvious  propriety  so  extend  the  term  as  to 
include  under  it  God's  counselling  of  those  acts  which,  as  clothed  in  their  full  cir- 
cumstances, are  by  intrinsic  necessity  the  more  morally  excellent. 
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tributed  by  him  to  the  Contemporary  of  last  January.  When  anti- 
theists  say, — such  is  his  argument, — that  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  a 
'  sacred,'  '  heroic,'  '  noble  '  exercise — when  they  call  one  way  of  living 
mean,  and  base,  and  hateful,  and  another  way  of  living  great, 
and  blessed,  and  admirable3 — they  are  guilty  of  most  flagrant  in- 
consistency. They  therein  use  language  and  conceive  thoughts, 
which  are  utterly  at  variance  with  their  own  speculative  theory.  If 
it  be. admitted  (1)  that  the  idea  expressed  by  the  term  '  moral  good- 
ness' is  a  simple  idea,  an  idea  incapable  of  analysis  ;  and  (2)  that;  to 
this  idea  there  corresponds  a  necessary  objective  reality  in  rerum 
natura ; — if  these  two  propositions  be  admitted,  the  existence  of  the 
Natural  Law  is  a  truth  which  irresistibly  results  from  the  admission. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  these  two  propositions  be  not  postulated,  then 
to  talk  of  one  human  act  being  '  higher '  or  '  nobler '  than  another,  is 
as  simply  unmeaning  as  to  talk  of  a  bed  being  nobler  than  a  chair,  or 
a  plough  than  a  harrow.  Whether  it  be  the  bed,  or  the  plough,  or  the 
human  act,  it  may  be  more  useful  than  the  other  article  with  which 
it  is  brought  into  comparison  ;  but  to  speak  in  either  case  of  *  noble- 
ness,' is  as  the  sound  of  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Or  rather,  which  is  my 
present  point,  the  fact  of  antitheists  using  such  language  shows,  that 
their  practical  belief  is  so  far  essentially  opposed  and  (as  I,  of  course, 
should  say)  immeasurably  superior  to  their  speculative  theory.  To 
my  mind  there  is  hardly  any  truth  which  needs  more  to  be  insisted 
on  than  this,  in  the  present*  crisis  of  philosophical  thought :  when 
antitheism  successfully  conceals  its  hideous  deformity  from  its  own 
votaries,  by  dressing  itself  up  in  the  very  garments  of  that  rival  creed 
which  it  derides  as  imbecile  and  obsolete.  I  heartily  wish  I  had 
space  for  setting  forth  in  full  and  clear  light  the  argument  on  which 
I  would  here  insist.  I  may  refer,  however,  to  Mr.  Mallock's  article, 
for  an  excellent  exposition  of  it  from  his  own  point  of  view  ;  and,  in 
particular,  I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  concurrence  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

All  the  moral  feelings  (he  says)  at  present  afloat  in  the  world  depend,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  on  the  primary  doctrines  of  religion ;  but  that  the  former 
would  outlive  the  latter  is  nothing  more  than  we  should  naturally  expect:  just  as 
water  may  go  on  boiling  after  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  as  flowers  keep  their  scent 
and  colour  after  we  have  plucked  them,  or  as  a  tree  whose  roots  have  been  cut  may 
yet  put  out  green  leaves  for  one  spring  more.  But  a  time  must  come  when  all  this 
will  be  over,  and  when  the  true  effects  of  what  has  been  done  will  begin  to  show 
themselves.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reason  brought  forward  to  show  why,  if  the 
creed  of  unbelief  was  once  fully  assented  to  by  the  world,  all  morality — a  thing 
always  attended  by  some  pain  and  struggle — would  not  gradually  wither  away, 
and  give  place  to  a  more  or  less  successful  seeking  after  pleasure,  no  matter  of 
what  kind. 

I   would   also  recall  to  Sir  J.  Fitzjames  Stephen's  remembrance 
an  admirable  statement  of  his,  which  occurs  in  the  work  on  '  Liberty, 
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Equality,  and  Fraternity.'  We  cannot  judge  of  the  effects  of  Athe- 
ism,' he  says,  '  from  the  conduct  of  persons  who  have  been  educated 
as  believers  in  God,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  which  believes  in 
God.  If  we  should  ever  see  a  generation  of  men,  especially  a  genera-- 
tion  of  Englishmen,  to  whom  the  word  "  God  "  has  no  meaning  at  all, 
we  should  get  a  light  on  the  subject  which  might  be  lurid  enough.' 4 
So  far  I  have  used  the  word  'morality'  in  that  sense  which  I 
account  the  true  one.  But  a  different  acceptation  of  the  word  is 
very  common ;  and  it  will  be  better  perhaps  briefly  to  consider  our 
proposed  question,  in  the  sense  which  that  acceptation  would  give  it. 
Morality,  then,  is  often  spoken  of  as  consisting  in  a  man's  sacrifice  of 
his  personal  desires  for  the  public  good ;  so  that  each  man  more  faith- 
fully practises  '  morality,'  in  proportion  as  he  more  effectively 
postpones  private  interests  to  public  ones.  I  have  always  been  ex- 
tremely surprised  that  any  Theist  can  use  this  terminology ;  thougli 
I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  many  do  so.  To  mention  no  other  of 
its  defects,  it  excludes  from  the  sphere  of  morality  precisely  what  a 
Theist  must  consider  the  most  noble  and  elevating  branch  thereof — 
viz.,  men's  duties  to  their  Creator.  Constant  remembrance  of  God's 
presence,  prayer  to  Him  for  moral  strength,  purging  the  heart 
from  any  such  worldly  attachment  as  may  interfere  with  His  sove- 
reignty over  the  affections — these,  and  a  hundred  others,  which  are 
man's  highest  moral  actions,  are  excluded  by  this  strange  terminology 
from  being  moral  actions  at  all.  Still  in  one  respect  there  is  great 
agreement  between  the  two  'moralities'  in  question,  for  under 
either  of  them  morality  very  largely  consists  in  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

Now,  if  it  be  asked  in  what  way  morality,  as  so  understood,  would 
be  affected  by  the  absence  of  religious  belief, — I  think  the  true  reply 
is  one  which  has  so  often  been  drawn  out  that  I  need  do  no  more 
than  indicate  it.  Firstly,  apart  from  Theistic  motives  there  is  no 
sufficient  moral  leverage ;  men  would  not  have  the  moral  strength 
required  for  sustained  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice.  Secondly  and 
more  importantly,  if  Theistic  sanctions  were  away,  no  theory  could 
be  drawn  out  explaining  why  it  should  be  reasonable,  that  a  man 
sacrifice  his  personal  interest  to  that  of  his  fellows. 

On  this  matter  I  am  glad  that  I  have  the  opportunity  of  drawing 
attention  to  a  very  fine  passage  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's,  published  in 
the  Macmillan  of  last  January. 

Materialism  lias  in  fact  already  begun  to  show  its  effects  on  human  conduct 
and  on  society.  They  may  perhaps  be  more  visible  in  communities  where  social 
conduct  depends  greatly  on  individual  conviction  and  motive  than  in  communities 
which  are  more  ruled  by  tradition  and  bound  together  by  strong  class  organisations  ; 
though  the  decay  of  morality  will  perhaps  be  more  complete  and  disastrous  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.  God  and  future  retribution  being  out  of  the  question,  it 

4  Second  edition,  p.  326. 
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is  difficult  to  see  what  can  restrain  the  selfishness  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  induce 
him,  in  the  ahsence  of  actual  coercion,  to  sacrifice  his  personal  desires  to  the  public 
good.  The  service  of  humanity  is  the  sentiment  of  a  refined  mind  conversant  with 
history  ;  within  no  calculable  time  is  it  likely  to  overrule  the  passions  and  direct 
the  conduct  of  the  mass.  And  after  all,  without  God  or  spirit,  what  is  '  humanity '  ? 
One  school  of  science  reckons  a  hundred  and  fifty  different  species  of  man.  What  is 
the  bond  of  unity  between  all  these  species,  and  wherein  consists  the  obligation  to 
mutual  love  and  help  ?  A  zealous  servant  of  science  told  Agassiz  that  the  age  of 
real  civilisation  would  have  begun  when  you.  could  go  out  and  shoot  a  man  for 
scientific  purposes ;  and  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  Jamaica  massacre  we 
had  proof  enough  that  the  ascendency  of  science  and  a  strong  sense  of  human 
brotherhood  might  be  very  different  things.  '  Apparent  dirro  facies.'  We  begin 
to  perceive,  looming  through  the  mist,  the  lineaments  of  an  epoch  of  selfishness 
compressed  by  a  government  of  force. 

In  fact,  even  in  the  present  early  stage  of  the  English  antitheistic 
philosophy,  if  its  adherents  are  directly  asked  what  is  man's  reason- 
able rule  of  life,  I  know  of  no  other  answer  they  will  theoretically  give 
except  one.  They  will  say  that  any  given  person's  one  reasonable 
pursuit  on  earth  is  to  aim  at  his  own  earthly  happiness — to  obtain 
for  himself  out  of  life  the  greatest  amount  he  can  of  gratification. 
No  doubt  they  will  make  confident  statements,  on  the  indissoluble 
connection  between  happiness  and  '  virtue.'  Still,  according  to  their 
speculative  theory,  the  only  reasonable  ground  for  practising  '  virtue  ' 
is  its  conduciveness  to  the  agent's  happiness. 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  generation  to  grow  up,  profoundly  imbued 
with  this  principle,  carrying  it  consistently  into  detail,  emancipated 
from  the  unconscious  influence  of  (what  I  must  be  allowed  to  call)  a 
more  respectable  creed.  What  would  be  the  result  ?  Evidently  a 
man  so  trained,  in  calculating  for  himself  the  balance  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  will  give  no  credit  on  the  former  side  to  such  gratifications  as 
might  arise  from  consciousness  of  conquest  over  his  lower  nature,  or 
from  the  pursuit  of  lofty  and  generous  aims.  These,  I  say,  will  have 
no  place  in  his  list  of  pleasures :  because  he  will  have  duly  learned  his 
lesson,  that  there  is  no  '  lower '  or  '  higher '  nature ;  that  no  one  aim 
can  be  '  loftier  '  than  any  other  ;  that  there  is  nothing  more  admir- 
able in  generosity  than  in  selfishness.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
will  he  include,  under  his  catalogue  of  pains,  any  feeling  of  remorse 
for  evil  committed,  or  any  dread  of  possible  punishment  in  some 
future  life ;  for  he  will  look  with  simple  contempt  on  those  doctrines, 
which  are  required  as  the  foundation  for  such  pains.  His  common- 
sense  course  will  be  to  make  this  world  as  comfortable  a  place  as  he 
can,  by  bringing  every  possible  prudential  calculation  to  bear  on  his 
purpose.  Before  all  things  he  will  keep  his  digestion  in  good  order. 
He  will  keep  at  arm's  length  (indeed  at  many  arms'  lengths)  every 
disquieting  consideration,  such,  e.g.,  as  might  arise  from  a  remem- 
brance of  other  men's  misery,  or  from  a  thought  of  that  repulsive 
spectre  which  the  superstitious  call  moral  obligation.  '  • 
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It  is  plain  that  duly  to  pursue  the  subject  thus  opened  would 
carry  me  indefinitely  beyond  my  limits ; 5  and  I  will  only  therefore 
make  one  concluding  observation.  If  the  term  '  virtue  '  be  retained 
by  those  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  it  will  be  used,  I  suppose,  to 
express  any  habitual  practice,  which  solidly  conduces  to  the  agent's 
balance  of  earthly  enjoyment.  I  am  confident  that, — should  this  be  the 
recognised  terminology,  and  should  the  new  school  be  permitted  to 
arrive  at  its  legitimate  development, — there  is  one  habit  which  would 
bs  very  prominent  among  its  catalogue  of  '  virtues.'  The  habit  to 
which  I  refer  is  indulgence  in  licentiousness — licentiousness  practised 
no  doubt  prudently,  discreetly,  calculatingly,  but  at  the  same  time 
habitually,  perseveringly,  and  with  keen  zest. 
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We  are  led  to  do  this  thing,  and  to  avoid  that,  partly  by  instinct 
and  partly  by  conscious  motives ;  and  our  conduct  is  said  to  be  moral 
or  the  reverse,  partly  on  the  ground  of  its  effects  upon  other  beings, 
partly  upon  that  of  its  operation  upon  ourselves. 

Social  morality  relates  to  that  course  of  action  which  tends  to 
increase  the  happiness  or  diminish  the  misery  of  other  beings  ; 
personal  morality  relates  to  that  which  has  the  like  effect  upon 
ourselves. 

If  this  be  so,  the  foundation  of  morality  must  needs  lie  in  the 
constitution  of  nature,  and  must  depend  on  the  mental  construction 
of  ourselves  and  of  other  sentient  beings. 

The  constitution  of  man  remaining  what  it  is,  his  capacity  for 
the  pleasures  and  pains  afforded  by  sense,  by  sympathy,  or  by 
the  contemplation  of  moral  beauty  and  ugliness,  is  obviously  in  no 
way  affected  by  the  abbreviation  or  the  prolongation  of  his  conscious 
life ;  nor  by  the  mere  existence  or  non-existence  of  anything  not 
included  in  nature ;  nor,  so  long  as  he  believes  that  actions  have  con- 
sequences, does  it  matter  to  him  what  connection  there  may  be  between 
these  actions  and  other  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  assertion  that  morality  is  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the 
views  respecting  certain  philosophical  problems  a  person  may  chance 
to  hold,  produces  the  same  effect  upon  my  mind  as  if  one  should  say 
that  a  man's  vision  depends  on  his  theory  of  light ;  or  that  he  has  no 
business  to  be  sure  that  ginger  is  hot  in  the  mouth  unless  he  has 
formed  definite  views,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  nature  of  ginger, 
and,  secondly,  as  to  whether  he  has  or  has  not  a  sensitive  soul. 

6  I  have  treated  it  at  somewhat  greater  length  in  an  article  which  I  contributed 
to  the  Dublin  Review  of  last  January,  pp.  15-21. 
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Social  morality  belongs  to  the  realm  of  inductive  and  deductive 
investigation.  Given  a  society  of  human  beings  under  certain 
circumstances;  and  the  question  whether  a  particular  action  on  the 
part 'of  one  of  the  members  of  that  society  will  tend  to  the  increase 
of  the  general  happiness  or  not,  is  a  question  of  natural  knowledge, 
and,  as  such,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  subject  of  scientific  inquiry. 
And  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  action  will  depend  upon  the 
answer  which  the  question  receives. 

If  it  can  be  shown  by  observation  or  experiment  that  theft, 
murder,  and  adultery  do  not  tend  to  diminish  the  happiness  of 
?ociety,  then,  in  the  absence  of  any  but  natural  knowledge,  they  are 
not  social  immoralities. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  they  might  not  be  personal 
immoralities.  Without  committing  myself  to  any  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  moral  sense,  or  even  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such 
special  sense,  I  may  suggest  that  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  discords 
and  harmonies  may  affect  the  congeries  of  feelings  to  which  we 
give  the  name,  as  they  do  others. 

I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the 
ugliness  of  sin  are,  to  a  great  many  minds,  no  mere  metaphors,  but 
feelings  as  real  and  as  intense  as  those  with  which  the  beauty  or 
ugliness  of  form  or  colour  fills  the  artist  mind,  and  that  they  are  as 
independent  of  intellectual  beliefs,  and  even  of  education,  as  are  all 
the  true  aesthetic  powers  and  impulses. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  doubt  the  existence  of  persons,  like 
the  hero  of  the  Fatal  Boots,  devoid  of  any  sense  of  moral  beauty 
or  ugliness,  and  for  them  personal  morality  has  no  existence.  They 
may  offend,  but  they  cannot  sin ;  they  may  be  sorry  for  having  stolen  or 
murdered,  because  society  punishes  them  for  their  social  immoralities, 
but  they  are  incapable  of  repentance. 

Before  going  further,  I  think  it  may  be  needful  to  discriminate 
between  religion  and  theology. 

I  object  to  the  very  general  use  of  the  terms  Religion  and 
Theology  as  if  they  were  synonymous,  or  indeed  had  anything  • 
whatever  to  do  with  one  another.  Religion  is  the  affair  of  the 
nffections,  theology  of  the  intellect.  The  religious  man  loves  an 
ideal  perfection,  which  may  be  natural  or  non-natural ;  the  theologian 
expounds  the  attributes  of  what  he  terms  '  supernatural '  Being  as 
so  many  scientific  truths,  the  consequences  of  which  work  into  the 
general  scheme  of  nature,  and  are  there  discernible  by  ordinary 
methods  of  investigation.  What  the  theologian  affirms  may  be  put 
in  this  way  :  that  beyond  the  nalura  naturata,  mirrored  or  made 
by  the  natural  operations  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  a  natura 
naturans,  sufficient  knowledge  of  which  is  attainable  only  through 
the  channel  of  revelation. 

Now  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  both  religion  and  theo- 
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logy,  as  thus  defined,  have  exercised,  and  must  exercise,  a  profound 
influence  on  morality.  For  it  may  be  that  the  object  of  a  man's 
religion — the  ideal  which  he  worships — is  an  ideal  of  sensual 
enjoyment,  or  of  domination,  or  of  the  development  of  all  his 
faculties  towards  perfection,  or  of  self-annihilation,  or  of  benevolence  ; 
and  his  personal  morality  will,  in  part,  contribute  largely  to  the 
formation  of  his  ideal,  and  will,  in  part,  be  swayed  and  bent  until  it 
harmonises  with  that  ideal. 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  a  man's  theology  may  give  him  such 
views  of  the  action  of  the  natura  naturans  as  will  profoundly  modify 
or  even  reverse  his  social  morality. 

He  may  see  ground  for  believing  that  conduct  of  evil  effect  upon 
society,  which  is  part  of  the  natura  naturata,  is  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  action  of  the  natura  naturans ;  and  that,  as  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  men  are  but  slight  and  temporary,  while  those  in- 
flicted by  the  greater  power  behind  the  natura  naturata  are  grievous 
and  endless,  common  prudence  may  dictate  obedience  to  the  stronger. 
And  history  proves  that  there  is  no  social  crime  that  man  can 
commit  which  has  not  been  dictated  by  theology  and  committed 
on  theological  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  belief  that  the 
divine  commands  are  identical  with  the  laws  of  social  morality  has 
lent  infinite  strength  to  the  latter  in  all  ages. 

In  like  manner  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
influence  of  speculative  beliefs  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  apart 
from  all  idea  of  rewards  and  punishments,  upon  personal  morality. 
The  lover  of  moral  beauty,  struggling  through  a  world  full  of  sorrow 
and  sin,  is  surely  as  much  the  stronger  for  believing  that  sooner  or 
later  a  vision  of  perfect  peace  and  goodness  will  burst  upon  him,  as 
the  toiler  up  a  mountain  for  the  belief  that  beyond  crag  and  snow  lies 
home  and  rest.  For  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  who  shall  exag- 
gerate the  deadly  influence  on  personal  morality  of  those  theologies 
which  have  represented  the  Deity  as  vainglorious,  irritable,  and  re- 
vengeful— as  a  sort  of  pedantic  drill-sergeant  of  mankind,  to  whom 
no  valour,  no  long-tried  loyalty,  could  atone  for  the  misplacement  of 
a  button  of  the  uniform,  or  the  misunderstanding  of  a  paragraph  of 
the  '  regulations  and  instructions  '  ? 

While  no  one  can  dare  history,  or  even  look  about  him,  without 
admitting  the  enormous  influence  of  theology  on  morality,  it 
would  perhaps  be  hard  to  say  whether  it  has  been  greater  or  less 
than  the  influence  of  morality  on  theology.  But  the  latter  topic 
is  not  at  present  under  discussion ;  and  the  only  further  remark  I  would 
venture  to  add  is  this — that  the  intensity  and  reality  of  the  action  of 
theological  beliefs  upon  morality  are  precisely  measured  by  the  con- 
viction of  those  who  hold  them  that  they  are  true.  That  such  and 
such  a  doctrine  conduces  to  morality,  and  disbelief  in  it  to  im- 
morality, may  be  demonstrated  by  an  endless  array  of  convincing 
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syllogisms  ;  but  unless  the  doctrine  is  true,  the  practical  result  of 
this  expenditure  of  logic  is  not  apparent.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  if  mankind  could  be  got  to  believe  that  every  socially 
immoral  act  would  be  instantly  followed  by  three  months'  severe 
toothache,  such  acts  would  soon  cease  to  be  perpetrated.  It  would 
be  a  faith  charged  with  most  beneficent  works,  but  unfortunately 
this  faith  can  so  easily  be  shown  to  be  disaccordant  with  fact  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  become  its  prophet. 

For  my  part  I  do  not  for  one  moment  admit  that  morality  is 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own.  But  if  it  is  demonstrated  to  me 
that  I  am  wrong,  and  that  without  this  or  that  theological  dogma  the 
human  race  will  lapse  into  bipedal  cattle,  more  brutal  than  the 
beasts  by  the  measure  of  their  greater  cleverness,  my  next  question 
is  to  ask  for  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  dogma. 

If  this  proof  is  forthcoming,  it  is  my  conviction  that  no  drowning 
sailor  ever  clutched  a  hencoop  more  tenaciously  than  mankind  will 
hold  by  such  dogma,  whatever  it  may  be.  But  if  not,  then  I  verily 
believe  that  the  human  race  will  go  its  evil  way  ;  and  my  only  con- 
solation lies  in  the  reflection  that,  however  bad  our  posterity  may 
become,  so  long  as  they  hold  by  the  plain  rule  of  not  pretending  to 
believe  what  they  have  no  reason  to  believe  because  it  may  be  to  their 
advantage  so  to  pretend,  they  will  not  have  reached  the  lowest  depths 
of  immoralitv. 


M  R.   R.   H.   HUTTON. 

That  has  happened  to  us  which  happened  to  the  disputants  in 
that  Attic  Symposium  from  which,  I  suppose,  the  name  for  our  dis- 
cussion was  taken.  We  have  been  interrupted  by  a  '  great  knocking 
at  the  door '  and  the  entrance  of  an  unbidden  guest,  who,  however, 
shows  no  sign  either  of  Alcibiades'  intoxication,  or  of  that  generous 
disposition  to  crown  the  most  deserving  with  garlands,  which  may 
perhaps  have  had  some  connection  with  the  excesses  of  the  brilliant 
Athenian's  potations.  The  Saturday  Eeviewer,  who,  without  drop- 
ping his  mask,  has  thrust  upon  us  his  own  criticism  on  our  discussion,0 
has  certainly  not  conferred  the  most  meagre  of  wreaths  on  any  one, 
unless  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  he  grudgingly  crowns  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  with  a  withered  sprig  or  two  of 
parsley,  for  pointing  out  that  our  subject  is  much  too  vague,  and  for 
trying  to  narrow  a  discussion  so  '  abstract  and  ill-defined.'  His 
general  criticism  is  contained  in  the  harsh  remark  that  '  all  the  fine 
talk  of  the  chosen  iUuminati  is  a  mass  of  words  with  very  little 

'  See  Saturday  Review  for  March  31,  art.  'A  Modern  Symposium.' 
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meaning,'  and  that  '  the  deliberations  of  the  Symposium  bear  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  diplomatists  who  have  been  lately 
concocting  protocols ;  that  is,  they  consist  of  empty  phrases  to  which 
all  the  parties  can  agree  because  they  do  not  touch  any  of  the  points 
on  which  the  co-signataries  would  be  likely  to  differ.'  That  is  a. 
much  crueller  interruption  than  any  caused  by  Alcibiades  to  the  guests 
assembled  at  the  Symposium  of  Plato,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  quite  just, 
though  there  is  enough  justice  in  it  to  make  me  try  to  bring  out 
what  seem  to  me  the  clearly  understood  issues  between  us  a  little 
more  distinctly,  in  the  few  words  I  have  to  say.  To  limit  the  subject 
as  much  as  possible,  I  will  speak  of  nothing  but  the  effect  likely  to 
be  produced  on  morality  by  any  decline  in  the  belief  in  a  righteous 
God  independent  of,  and  external  to,  the  human  race — in  one,  that 
is,  whose  leading  purpose  in  relation  to  us  is  believed  to  be  to  mould 
our  motives  and  characters  into  the  likeness  of  his  own.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  previous  speakers  except  two,  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  and  Professor  Clifford,  believe,  for  different  reasons,  and  in 
different  degrees,  that  such  a  decline  in  such  a  belief  in  God  would 
probably  result  in  a  parallel  decline  in  human  morality  ;  though  some 
insist  most,  like  Sir  James  Stephen  and  Professor  Huxley,  on  the 
point  that  any  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  belief  artificially  for  the 
sake  of  its  moral  consequences,  by  discountenancing  free  discussion, 
would  result  in  a  worse  decline  of  morality,  and  others  insist  most, 
like  Dr.  Martineau,  Lord  Selborne,  and  Dean  Church,  on  the  point 
that  the  same  causes  which  result  in  a  decline  in  this  belief  (especially 
as  it  is  represented  in  Christianity)  are  likely  to  result  also  in  a 
decline  in  the  force  of  the  ethical  principles  so  closely  associated  with 
it.  But  I  do  not  understand  any  one  to  differ  with  Professor  Huxley 
that  if  the  belief  can  be  shown  to  be  false,  be  the  moral  consequence 
what  it  may,  it  ought  to  go.  On  the  other  hand,  I  understand  both 
Mr.  Harrison  and  Professor  Clifford  to  assert  that  the  causes  which, 
as  they  think,  have  undermined  and  are  undermining  the  belief  in 
a  righteous  God,  external  to  the  human  race,  have  no  tendency  to 
undermine  the  binding  power  of  the  highest  human  ethics,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  elevate  and  refine  them, 
though  Professor  Clifford  regards  this  tendency  as,  on  the  whole, 
slight,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  blow  which  such  a  change  in  belief 
will  have  in  diminishing  the  control  of  the  clergy,  while  Mr.  Harrison 
expects  very  much  indeed  from  it,  if  only  through  its  tendency  to  con- 
centrate on  the  desirable  aims  of  a  real  world,  an  enthusiasm  now  so 
much  dissipated,  in  his  opinion,  by  lavishing  it  on  imaginary  objects. 
Now,  while  I  heartily  admit  with  Professor  Huxley  the  conceiva- 
bility  that  a  gross  delusion — like  the  belief  4  that  every  socially  im- 
moral act  would  instantly  be  followed  by  three  months'  severe  tooth- 
ache ' — if  it  could  be  palmed  off  successfully  upon  our  race,  would 
have  some  very  beneficial  consequences — (some  al=o  by  no  means 
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beneficial) — and  should  not  a  bit  the  less  regard  a  conspiracy,  even  if 
one  were  practicable,  to  impose  such  a  delusion  on  our  race,  as  a  great 
sin,  I  cannot  the  more  on  that  account  see  how  to  disentangle  the 
question  whether  there  be  a  righteous  Grod  external  to  men  from  the 
question  whether  there  would  be  a  great  moral  loss  to  human  nature  in 
the  dissipation  of  the  belief  in  such  a  Grod.  It  is  quite  conceivable — 
nay,  it  has  often  happened — that  a  sincere  delusion  has  produced  the 
best  results.  The  belief  in  an  imaginary  danger  of  death,  for  instance, 
has  often  made  a  man  take  life  more  seriously ;  and  the  belief  in  an 
imaginary  danger  of  invasion  has  probably  often  bound  a  divided 
nation  together  and  given  it  a  greater  nervous  strength  and  manli- 
ness. But  though  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  belief,  in  some  respects 
beneficial,  which  is  wholly  false,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  case  before 
us,  that  the  very  element  in  the  belief  we  are  discussing  which 
makes  it  beneficial,  is  also  a  clear  note  of  its  truth.  What  makes 
the  belief  in  such  a  (rod  as  I  have  spoken  of  beneficial,  is  that 
this  belief,  and  this  only,  gives  to  the  attitude  of  man's  mind,  in 
relation  to  right  motive  and  right  action,  that  mixture  of  courage 
and  cheerful  irresponsibility  for  the  result,  characteristic  of  a,  faith. 
Luther's  great  saying,  '  We  say  to  our  Lord  Grod  that  if  He  will 
have  his  Church,  He  must  uphold  it,  for  we  cannot  uphold  it, 
and,  even  if  we  could,  we  should  become  the  proudest  asses  under 
heaven,' 7  would  be  of  course  simply  untranslatable  into  any  humanist 
or  Positivist  dialect  at  all.  I  do  not  indeed  quite  know  what  Mr. 
Harrison  means  when  he  talks  of  a  *  frankly  human  '  religion  which 
shall  provide  us  with  a  '  Providence '  whom  we  are  '  to  love  and  serve ; ' 
but  I  suppose  he  must  mean  that  we  are  to  love  that  law  of  the 
universe  which  produces  a  certain  amount  of  correspondence  between 
our  nature  and  its  '  environment,'  and  that  we  are  to  cooperate  with 
that  law.  At  least  this  is  the  only  meaning  I  am  able  to  attach  to 
*  loving  and  serving '  a  Providence  without  believing  in  God.  Now 
for  myself  I  am  incapable  of  loving  a  mere  law  of  any  kind,  whether 
it  be  a  law  of  gravitation,  a  law  of  assimilation  between  my  organism 
and  its  environment,  or  any  other ;  and  as  for  '  serving '  it,  I  like 
to  judge  for  myself,  and,  instead  of  allowing  myself  always  to  be 
assimilated  to  my  '  environment,'  I  sometimes  prefer  what  is  called, 
in  the  language  of  the  same  philosophy,  '  differentiating '  myself 
from  it.  But  I  think  even  Mr.  Harrison  would  hardly  justify 
language  of  trust  like  Luther's,  towards  a  '  Being '  of  whom  we  are 
supposed  to  know  nothing  except  that  it  has  given  rise  to  the  earth 
we  live  on,  and  will  most  likely,  in  a  few  thousand  years,  also  put 
a  final  end  to  it.  You  cannot  trust  a  being  of  whose  purposes,  or 
capacity  for  having  purposes,  you  know  nothing,  because  trust  implies 
approving  those  purposes  and  believing  them  to  be  accompanied  by 

"  TiscJtreden,  ed.  Forstemann,  Leipzig,  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 
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a  far  higher  range  of  knowledge  and  foresight  than  your  own.  Yet 
has  not  all  the  benefit  of  trust  in  God  arisen  from  that  humility 
and  courage,  that  self-abandonment  to  a  higher  will,  that  sense  of 
complete  irresponsibility  for  the  result  when  the  right  thing  is 
once  done,  which  constitute  moral  heroism  ?  Could  such  moral 
heroism  survive  the  belief  in  a  divine  will  which  is  shaping  all 
right  action  to  a  perfect  end  ?  Suppose  we  believed  in  unknown 
causes  which  produce  indeed  such  moral  phenomena  as  those  of 
human  life  for  a  moment  in  the  long  ages  of  evolution — which 
bring  them  like  a  ripple  to  the  surface,  but  quench  them,  like 
that  ripple,  for  evermore,  and  which  are  as  certain  so  to  quench 
them  as  the  sun  is  one  day  to  be  burnt  out, — is  it  possible  we  could 
cast  ourselves  on  such  unknown  causes  with  the  sort  of  faith  in  God 
that  has  '  moved  mountains,'  and  that  will  move  mountains  again, 
that  will  say,  for  instance,  to  this  huge  dead  weight  of  Secularism 
and  Positivism,  '  Be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,'  and  it  will  obey  ? 

Nor  can  I  see  any  better  help  in  Professor  Clifford's  substitute  for 
(rod — namely,  the  higher  self  represented  by '  the  voice  of  our  Father 
Man  who  is  within  us,'  i.e.  by  'the  accumulated  instinct  of  the  race 
poured  into  each  one  of  us '  and  overflowing  us,  '  as  if  the  ocean  were 
poured  into  a  cup.'  The  '  accumulated  instinct  of  our  race '  includes 
a  great  deal  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  is  often  unaccompanied  by  any 
accumulation  of  instinct  for  the  suppressing  of  the  evil  by  the  good. 
I  quite  agree  with  those  who  have  urged  that  it  was  the  '  accumu- 
lated instinct'  of  the  Athenian  people  which  taught  them  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  down  Socrates  as  one  who  was  undermining  the  social 
order  to  which  he  belonged.  I  do  not  doubt  that  Socrates  shared 
that  accumulated  instinct  not  less — nay,  probably,  much  more — 
than  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  Probably  it  overflowed  him  '  as 
an  ocean  might  overflow  a  cup.'  Nevertheless  the  solitary  voice 
within  him,  which  he  attributed  to  his  '  daemon,'  though  it  could  not 
drown  the  voice  of  this  '  accumulated  instinct,'  was  heard  above 
it,  and  prevailed  over  the  pleas  of  comradeship,  and  over  what 
Professor  Clifford  deems  the  only  '  spring  of  virtuous  action,'  the 
impulse  which  invites  men  to  make  individual  sacrifices  to  promote 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  social  bond. 

Some  one  may  wonder  (says  Socrates  in  Plato's  Apology)  why  I  go  about  in 
private  giving  advice  and  busying  myself  with  the  concerns  of  others,  but  do  not 
venture  to  come  forward  in  public  and  advise  the  State.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason 
of  this.  You  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  an  oracle  or  sign  which  comes  to  me, 
and  is  the  divinity  which  Meletus  ridicules  in  the  indictment.  This  sign  I  have 
had  ever  since  I  was  a  child.  The  sign  is  a  voice  which  comes  to  me  and  always 
forbids  me  to  do  something  which  I  am  going  to  do,  but  never  commands  me  to 
do  anything,  and  this  is  what  stands  in  the  way  of  my  being  a  politician.  And 
lightly,  as  I  think.  For  I  am  certain,  0  men  of  Athens,  that  if  I  had  engaged  in 
politics  I  should  have  perished  long  ago  and  done  no  good  either  to  you  or  to 
myself.  And  don't  be  afraid  of  my  telling  you  the  truth,  for  the  truth  is  that  no 
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man  who  goes  to  war  with  you  or  any  other  multitude,  honestly  struggling  against 
the  commission  of  unrighteousness  and  wrong  in  the  State,  will  save  his  life  ;  he 
who  will  really  fight  for  the  right,  if  he  would  live  even  for  a  little  while,  must  have 
a  private  station  and  not  a  public  one.8 

This  is  unsocial  doctrine  enough,  and  of  course  Professor  Clifford 
will  say  that,  though  fatal  to  the  existing  Athenian  State,  it  had  its 
source  in  instincts  essential  to  a  higher  political  virtue  and  to  the 
cohesion  of  a  nobler  kind  of  State.  Grant  it  for  a  moment.  Yet  how 
can  we  expect  moral  heroism  of  the  same  type  as  that  which  is  con- 
vinced that  invisible  Power  is  on  its  side,  and  trusts  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  future,  if  instead  of  ascribing  the  origin  of  its  impulses  to 
a  divine  Power  which  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever — a 
Power  above  it  and  beyond  it, — he  who  has  to  evince  this  moral 
heroism  believes  that  there  is  no  inspiring  mind  higher  than  his  own, 
and  holds,  therefore,  that  he  must  rely  on  himself,  and  on  himself 
alone,  for  the  fine  faculty  to  discriminate  between  the  inchoate 
order  of  a  new  society,  and  the  worn-out  guarantees  of  an  order  which 
is  passing  away  ?  How  is  one  who  is  fully  aware  that  he  is  dissolving 
the  ancient  bonds  of  a  venerable  society  and  polity,  but  who  only 
hopes  that  he  is  creating  the  germs  of  something  better,  to  set  his 
face  against  the  brotherhood  among  whom  he  lives,  and  to  defy  the 
wrath  of  the  fellow-citizens  whom  he  sees,  and  all  without  the  whisper 
of  approval  from  any  spiritual  being  behind  the  veil  ?  Surely  the 
hesitating  inspiration  of  that  long-buried  ancestor,  '  our  Father  Man  ' 
— to  admit,  for  a  moment,  Professor  Clifford's  assumption — when  it 
spells  out  dubious  and  unaccustomed  lessons  which  the  voices  of  our 
brother-men  join,  in  loud  chorus,  to  decry,  would  not  be  very  likely 
to  triumph  over  fears  and  scruples  which  '  our  Father  Man '  also 
authenticates,  and  authenticates  much  more  positively  than  he  ever 
can  authenticate  the  first  faintly  uttered  principles  of  a  new  kind  of 
social  union  against  the  old.  What  was  it,  as  I  asked  before,  which 
stimulated  Luther  to  his  gigantic  enterprise?  Not  the  doubtful 
guess  that  buried  generations  had  transmitted  to  him  the  glimpse  of 
a  reform  which  would  transfigure  society,  but  the  belief  that  he 
could  honestly  use  the  language  of  that  psalm  that  he  so  much 
delighted  to  appropriate  to  himself :  '  They  came  about  me  like  bees, 
and  are  extinct  even  as  the  fire  among  the  thorns,  for  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  I  will  destroy  them.'  Whether  the  belief  in  '  our  Father 
Man '  and  in  a  tentative  Providence  which  does  not  foresee,  but  only 
accommodates  the  individual  to  his  '  environment,'  as  the  only  guides 
of  our  moral  life,  be  wild  or  sober,  this,  I  think,  is  clear,  that  it  does 
not  provide  the  martyr  or  the  reformer  with  the  stimulating  power  of 
a  faith ;  that  it  can  give  no  confidence  like  that  in  an  inspiration  of 
far  wider  grasp  and  far  deeper  purpose  than  any  which  the  reformer 

8  Professor'Jowett's  Plato,  vol.  i.  p.  346,  1st  ed. 
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himself  commands ;  that  it  leaves  him  a  mere  pioneer  amidst  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  to  which  it  may  turn  out  that  both  he  and  his 
race  are  quite  unequal,  instead  of  a  humble  follower  obeying  the 
beckoning  of  one  who  holds  both  past  and  future  in  his  hand. 

And  now  as  to  my  second  point — that  the  very  element  which  gives 
so  beneficial  a  character  to  the  belief  that  conscience  is  the  inspira- 
tion of  Grod — the  very  element  which  makes  it  a  useful  and  practically 
stimulating  belief,  and  not,  as  Professor  Clifford  calls  it,  a  mere  source 
of  '  refined  and  elevated  pleasure ' — is  also  a  note  of  its  truth.  I  hold 
this  to  be  so  because  the  very  experience  which  produces  the  trust  is 
an  experience  of  life,  and  of  life  morally  higher  than  oneself.  Surely, 
if  we  are  competent,  as  we  are,  to  say  when  our  friends  and  our 
favourite  book?  tempt  us,  and  when  they  raise  us  above  temptation, 
we  are  also  competent  to  say  when  thoughts  that  strike  with  a  living 
power  upon  the  heart  come  from  a  higher,  and  when  they  come  from  a 
lower  source  than  that  of  our  own  habitual  principles  of  action — when 
they  come  with  promise  and  command,  and  when  they  come  with  dis- 
cordant sneers,  discouragement,  and  enervation.  When  we  grasp  dimly 
at  a  great  moral  principle  which  is  full,  to  use  Professor  Tyndall's 
language,  of  '  the  promise  and  potency '  of  all  forms  of  life — when 
the  more  we  consider  it,  the  less  we  see  where  it  is  leading  us,  and 
yet  only  feel  the  more  confidence  in  it  on  that  account — when  we 
recognise  a  clue  and  a  guide  without  recognising  where  that  clue  and 
that  guide  are  pointing  to — when  we  know  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
defy  the  world  in  the  name  of  a  principle  of  which  we  cannot  gauge 
the  full  meaning,  or  measure  even  the  immediate  effects  (and  this  is, 
as  I  maintain,  the  true  phenomenon  visible  in  all  great  moral,  as  in 
all  great  intellectual,  origination) — then  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
sober  and  wholesome  conviction  that  that  which  we  do  not  know, 
there  is  one  who  puts  the  clue  into  our  hands,  who  does  know ; 
that  what  we  cannot  foresee,  there  is  one  who  does  foresee  ;  that 
we  are  grasping  the  hand  of  a  Power  which  knows  the  way  before  as 
well  as  behind  ;  that  we  are  following  the  glimmer  of  a  ray  which 
will  lead  us  on  to  the  dayspring  from  which  it  descended.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  we  have  as  secure  a  faculty  to  discriminate  the 
superiority  of  the  life  in  which  a  moral  impression  originates,  as  we 
have  to  discriminate  its  Tightness  itself — that  it  is  one  and  the  same 
act  of  discrimination  which  says  '  This  is  obligatory,'  and  which  says 
1  This  is  instinct  with  divine  life  and  promise.'  To  suppose  that  a 
dead  ancestry  are  flashing  through  us  these  commands  which  at  once 
repudiate  their  principles  and  nerve  us  against  the  wrath  of  their 
descendants,  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  a  degrading  superstition.  If 
'  we  boast  to  be  better  than  our  fathers,'  it  must  be  some  one  better 
than  our  fathers  who  is  giving  us  our  watchword.  This  is  why  I  hold 
that  to  lose  the  faith  in  Grod  would  be  to  lose  a  great  inheritance  of 
moral  order  and  moral  progress,  and  also  to  lose  at  the  same  moment 
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a  truth  in  comparison  with  which  all  other  truths  are  as  dim  and 
isolated  sparks  beside  a  pillar  of  fire  that  can  guide  us  through  a 
wilderness  that  we  have  never  even  explored. 


SIR  JAMES    STEPHEN. 

The  paper  which  began  this  discussion  was  entitled  *  The  In- 
fluence upon  Morality  of  a  Decline  in  Religious  Belief.'  The  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's  remarks :  '  It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  discuss  this 
question  till  it  is  settled,  at  least  generally,  what  morality  is  in- 
fluenced, and  what  religious  belief  is  declining.'  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  observes  that  these  papers  '  deal  with  a  question  very  abstract 
and  ill-defined.'  Dr.  Ward  says  that  '  the  wording  of  our  question 
is  unfortunately  ambiguous,  and  I  think  that  this  fact  has  made  the 
discussion  in  several  respects  less  pointed  and  less  otherwise  interesting 
than  it  might  have  been.' 

To  these  criticisms  I  reply  that  the  title  of  my  paper  contains  no 
question  at  all,  and  was  not  intended  to  do  so.  It  is  simply  an 
indication,  in  the  most  general  terms,  of  the  subject  to  which  the 
paper  of  which  it  is  the  title  relates.  Anyone  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  paper  will  see  that  its  principal  object  was  to 
assert  the  proposition  with  which  it  concludes,  which  is  in  these 
words : — 

This  [i.e.  the  whole  of  the  preceding  argument]  shows  that  the  support  which 
an  existing  creed  gives  to  an  existing  system  of  morals  is  irrelevant  to  its  truth, 
and  that  the  question  whether  a  given  system  of  morals  is  good  or  bad  can- 
not be  fully  determined  until  after  the  determination  of  the  question  whether 
the  theology  on  which  it  rests  is  true  or  false.  The  morality  is  [I  should  have 
said  '  may  be ']  good  if  it  is  founded  on  a  true  estimate  of  the  consequences  of 
human  actions.  But  if  it  is  founded  on  a  false  theology  it  is  founded  on  a  false 
estimate  of  the  consequences  of  human  actions ;  and  so  far  as  that  is  the  case  it 
cannot  be  good ;  and  the  circumstance  that  it  is  supported  by  the  theology  to 
which  it  refers  is  an  argument  against,  and  not  in  favour  of,  that  theology. 

The  only  '  question '  which  my  paper  was  intended  to  raise  is  the 
question  whether  that  proposition  is  true  or  not  ?  I  do  not  see  how 
its  truth  can  depend  (as  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  suggests)  upon 
further  particulars  as  to  '  what  morality  is  influenced,'  or  '  what 
theology  is  declining.'  I  said  nothing  about  the  decline  of  any 
particular  theological  belief,  or  its  influence  on  any  particular  system 
of  morals.  My  proposition  would  apply  to  all  creeds  and  all  forms 
of  morality. 

As  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  statement  that  *  the  question  is  very 
abstract  and  ill-defined,'  I  should  admit  its  justice  if  the  title  of  the 
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paper  were  taken  as  the  statement  of  a  question.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  proposition  which  I  put  forward,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  discussed,  is  no  doubt  general  in  its  terms,  but  it  seemed, 
and  still  seems  to  me,  definite  enough  to  be  discussed.  As  to  the 
'  ambiguity '  of  which  Dr.  Ward  complains,  I  cannot  see  how  my 
proposition  can  have  more  meanings  than  one. 

The  papers  which  have  been  written  subsequently  to  my  paper 
raise  a  great  variety  of  points  which  I  feel  much  tempted  to  discuss, 
but  I  hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so,  as  they  do  not  in  any  way 
qualify  anything  said  by  me.  Each  paper,  indeed,  is  an  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  some  part  of  my  proposition  or  of  the  assertions  by 
which  it  is  introduced  ;  for  each  shows  in  various  ways  how  very 
close  is  the  connection  in  the  writer's  mind  between  the  theological 
system  which  he  believes  to  be  true  and  the  moral  system  which  he 
considers  to  be  good ;  and  this  again  shows  that  the  question  of 
truth  must  precede  the  question  of  goodness,  and  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  any  answer  which  may  be  given  to  the  latter  question.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  this  were  generally  understood  it  would 
affect  very  deeply  the  character  of  a  great  proportion  of  current 
theological  speculation. 
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TO   VICTOR  HUGO. 

VICTOR  in  Poesy,  Victor  in  Romance, 
Cloud- weaver  of  phantasmal  hopes  and  fears, 
French  of  the  French,  and  Lord  of  human  tears ; 
Child-lover  ;   Bard  whose  fame-lit  laurels  glance 
Darkening  the  wreaths  of  all  that  would  advance, 
Beyond  our  strait,  their  claim  to  be  thy  peers  -, 
Weird  Titan  by  thy  winter  weight  of  years 
As  yet  unbroken,  Stormy  voice  of  France  ! 
Who  dost  not  love  our  England — so  they  say ; 
I  know  not — England,  France,  all  man  to  be 
Will  make  one  people  ere  man's  race  be  run  : 
And  I,  desiring  that  diviner  day, 
Yield  thee  full  thanks  for  thy  full  courtesy 
To  younger  England  in  the  boy  my  son. 

•   ALFRED   TEXXYSOX. 
VOL.  I.— No.  4.  P  P 
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LIFE  AND   TIMES  OF   THOMAS  BECKETT 


AMONG  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  modern  sacerdotal  party  in  the 
Church  of  England  was  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the  memory  of  the 
martyr  of  Canterbury.  The  sacerdotal  party,  so  far  as  their  objects 
were  acknowledged,  aspired  only  to  liberate  the  Church  from 
bondage  to  the  State.  The  choice  of  Becket  as  an  object  of 
adoration  was  a  tacit  confession  of  their  real  ambition.  The  theory 
of  Becket  was  not  that  the  Church  had  a  right  to  self-administration, 
but  that  the  Church  was  the  supreme  administrator  in  this  world, 
and  perhaps  in  the  next ;  that  the  secular  sword  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  had  been  delivered  to  Peter ;  and  that  the  civil  power 
existed  only  as  the  delegate  of  Peter's  successors.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  clergy  are  possessed  in  any  real  sense  of  supernatural  powers  ;  if 
the  '  keys,'  as  they  are  called,  have  been  actually  granted  to  them  ; 
if  through  them,  as  the  ordinary  and  appointed  channel,  the  will  of 
Cfod  is  alone  made  known  to  mankind — then  Becket  was  right,  and 
the  High  Churchmen  are  right,  and  kings  and  cabinets  ought  to  be 
superseded  at  once  by  commissions  of  bishops.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  clergy  are  but  like  other  orders  of  priesthoods  in  other  ages 
and  countries — mere  human  beings  set  apart  for  peculiar  functions, 
and  tempted  by  the  nature  of  those  functions  into  fantastic  notions 
of  their  own  consequence — then  these  recurring  conflicts  between 
Church  and  State  resolve  themselves  into  phenomena  of  social  evolu- 
tion, the  common  sense  of  mankind  exerting  itself  to  control  a  ground- 
less assumption.  To  the  student  of  human  nature  the  story  of  such 
conflicts  is  always  interesting — comedy  and  tragedy  winding  one  into 
the  other.  They  have  furnished  occasion  for  remarkable  exhibitions 
of  human  character.  And  while  Churchmen  are  raising  up  Becket 
as  a  brazen  serpent,  on  which  the  world  is  to  look  to  be  healed  of  its 
incredulities,  the  incredulous  world  may  look  with  advantage  at  him 
from  its  own  point  of  view,  and,  if  unconvinced  that  he  was  a  saint, 
may  still  find  instruction  in  a  study  of  his  actions  and  his  fate. 

1  Materials  for  the  History  of  Thomas  Becltet,  Archbishop  of  Cantcrliwnj .  Edited 
by  James  Craigie  Robertson,  Canon  of  Canterbury.  Published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Kolls.  1876. 
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We  take  advantage,  then,  of  the  publication  of  new  materials  and 
the  republication  of  old  materials  in  an  accessible  form  to  draw  a 
sketch  of  Becket  as  he  appears  to  ourselves ;  and  we  must  commence 
with  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  mental  condition  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  Human  nature  is  said  to  be  always  the  same.  It  is 
no  less  true  that  human  nature  is  continuously  changing.  Motives 
which  in  one  age  are  languid  and  even  unintelligible  have  been  in 
another  alive  and  all-powerful.  To  comprehend  these  differences,  to 
take  them  up  into  his  imagination,  to  keep  them  present  before  him 
as  the  key  to  what  he  reads,  is  the  chief  difficulty  and  the  chief  duty 
of  the  student  of  history. 

Characteristic  incidents,  particular  things  which  men  representa- 
tive of  their  age  indisputably  did,  convey  a  clearer  idea  than  any 
general  description.  Let  the  reader  attend  to  a  few  transactions 
which  occurred  either  in  Becket's  lifetime  or  immediately  subsequent 
to  it,  in  which  the  principal  actors  were  persons  known  to  himself. 

We  select  as  the  first  a  scene  at  Chinon  in  the  year  1183.  Henry 
Plantagenet,  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  Prince  of  Wales  as  we 
should  now  call  him,  called  then  '  the  young  king,'  for  he  was  crowned 
in  his  father's  lifetime,  at  that  spot  and  in  that  year  brought  his  dis- 
ordered existence  to  an  end.  His  career  had  been  wild  and  criminal. 
He  had  rebelled  against  his  father  again  and  again ;  again  and 
again  he  had  been  forgiven.  In  a  fit  of  remorse  he  had  taken  the 
cross,  and  intended  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  He  forgot  Jerusalem  in  the 
next  temptation.  He  joined  himself  to  Lewis  of  France,  broke 
once  more  into  his  last  and  worst  revolt,  and  carried  fire  and  sword 
into  Normandy.  He  had  hoped  to  bring  the  nobles  to  his  side  ;  he 
succeeded  only  in  burning  towns  and  churches,  stripping  shrines, 
and  bringing  general  hatred  on  himself.  Finding,  we  are  told,  that 
he  could  not  injure  his  father  as  much  as  he  had  hoped  to  do,  he 
chafed  himself  into  a  fever,  and  the  fever  killed  him.  Feeling  death 
to  be  near,  he  sent  a  message  to  his  father  begging  to  see  him.  The 
old  Henry,  after  past  experience,  dared  not  venture.  The  prince  (I 
translate  literally  from  a  contemporary  chronicler) — 

then  called  his  bishops  and  religious  men  to  his  side.  He  confessed  his  sins  first  in 
private,  then  openly  to  all  who  were  present.  He  was  absolved.  He  gave  his 
cross  to  a  friend  to  carry  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Then,  throwing  off  his  soft 
clothing,  he  put  on  a  shirt  of  hair,  tied  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  said  to  the 
bishops — 

'  By  this  rope  I  deliver  over  myself,  a  guilty  and  unworthy  sinner,  to  you  the 
ministers  of  God.  Through  your  intercession  and  of  his  own  ineffable  mercy,  I 
beseech  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  forgave  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  to  have  pity 
on  my  unhappy  soul.' 

A  bed  of  ashes  had  been  prepared  on  the  floor. 

t  Drag  me,'  he  went  on, '  by  this  rope  out  of  this  bed,  and  lay  me  on  the  ashes.' 

The  bishops  did  so.  They  placed  at  his  head  and  at  his  feet  two  large  square 
stones,  and  so  he  died. 

rr  2 
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There  is  one  aspect  of  the  twelfth  century— the  darkest  crimes 
and  the  most  real  superstition  side  by  side  coexisting  in  the  same 
character. 

Turn  from  Chinon  to  Oxford,  and  go  back  seventeen  years. 
Men  who  had  so  little  picy  on  themselves  were  as  pitiless  to  others. 
We  quote  from  Stowe.  The  story  is  authenticated  by  contemporary 
chroniclers. 

1160.  There  came  into  England  thirty  Germans,  as  well  men  as  women,  who 
called  themselves  Publicans.  Their  head  and  ruler,  named  Gerardus,  was  somewhat 
learned  ;  the  residue  very  rude.  They  denied  matrimony  and  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  other  articles.  They  being  apprehended,  the 
kin?  caused  a  council  to  be  called  at  Oxford,  where  the  said  Gerard  answered  for 
all  his  fellows,  who  being  pressed  with  Scripture  answered  concerning  their  faith 
as  they  had  been  taught,  and  would  not  dispute  thereof.  After  they  could  by  no 
means  be  brought  from  their  errours,  the  bishop  gave  sentence  against  them,  and  the 
king  commanded  that  they  should  be  marked  with  a  hot  iron  in  the  forehead  and 
whipped,  and  that  no  man  should  succour  them  with  house-room  or  otherwise. 
They  took  their  punishment  gladly,  their  captain  going  before  them  singing, 
'  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  hate  you.'  They  were  marked  both  in  the  forehead  and 
the  chin.  Thus  being  whipped  and  thrust  out  in  winter,  they  died  with  cold,  no 
man  relieving  them. 


To  the  bishops  of  Normandy  Henry  Plantagenet  handed  the  rope 
to  drag  him  to  his  death-bed  of  ashes.  Under  sentence  from  the 
bishops  of  England  these  German  heretics  were  left  to  a  fate  more 
piteous  than  the  stake.  The  privilege  and  authority  of  bishops  and 
clergy  was  Becket's  plea  for  convulsing  Europe.  What  were  the 
bishops  and  clergy  like  themselves  ?  We  will  look  at  the  bishops 
assembled  at  the  Council  of  Westminster  in  the  year  1176.  Cardinal 
Hugezun  had  come  as  legate  from  Rome.  The  council  was  attended 
by  the  two  archbishops,  each  accompanied  by  his  suffragans,  the 
abbots,  priors,  and  clergy  of  his  province.  Before  business  began, 
there  arose  dira  Us  et  contentio,  a  dreadful  strife  and  contention 
between  these  high  personages  as  to  which  archbishop  should  sit 
on  the  cardinal's  right  hand.  Richard  of  Canterbury  said  the  right 
was  with  him.  Roger  of  York  said  the  right  was  with  him.  WTords 
turned  to  blows.  The  monks  of  Canterbury,  zealous  for  their  master, 
rushed  upon  the  Archbishop  of  York,  flung  him  down,  kicked  him, 
and  danced  upon  him  till  he  was  almost  dead.  The  cardinal  wrung 
his  hands,  and  charged  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  having  set 
them  on.  The  Archbishop  of  York  made  his  way,  bruised  and 
bleeding,  to  the  king.  Both  parties  in  the  first  heat  appealed  to  the 
pope.  Canterbury  on  second  thoughts  repented,  went  privately  to 
the  cardinal,  and  bribed  him  into  silence.  The  appeal  was  with- 
drawn, the  affair  dropped,  and  the  council  went  on  with  its  work. 

So  much  for  the  bishops.  We  may  add  that  Becket's  friend 
John  of  Salisbury  accuses  the  Archbishop  of  York,  on  common 
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notoriety,  of  having  committed  the  most  infamous  of  crimes,  and  of 
having  murdered  the  partners  of  his  guilt  to  conceal  it.2 

As  to  the  inferior  clergy,  it  might  be  enough  to  quote  the 
language  used  about  them  at  the  conference  at  Montmiratix  in  1169, 
where  their  general  character  was  said  to  be  atrocious,  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  being  church-robbers,  adulterers,  highwaymen,  thieves, 
ravishers  of  virgins,  incendiaries,  and  murderers.3  For  special  illus- 
tration we  take  a  visitation  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey  at  Canterbury 
in  the  year  1173,  undertaken  by  the  pope's  order.  The  visitors 
reported  not  only  that  the  abbot  was  corrupt,  extravagant,  and 
tyrannical,  but  that  he  had  more  children  than  the  patriarchs,  in  one 
village  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  bastards.  *  Velut  equus  hinnit  in 
foeminasj  they  said,  '  adeo  impudens  ut  libidinem  nisi  quam  publi- 
caverit  voluptuosam  esse  non  reputet.  Matres  et  earundem  filias 
incestat  pariter.  Fornicationis  abusum  comparat  necessitati.'  This 
precious  abbot  was  the  host  and  entertainer  of  the  four  knights  when 
they  came  to  Canterbury. 


From  separate  pictures  we  pass  to  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church  of  England  written  by  a  monk  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
a  contemporary  of  Becket,  when  the  impression  of  the  martyrdom 
was  fresh,  and  miracles  were  worked  by  his  relics  every  day  under  the 
writer's  eyes.  The  monk's  name  was  Nigellus.  He  was  precentor 
of  the  cathedral.  His  opinion  of  the  wonders  of  which  he  was  the 
witness  may  be  inferred  from  the  shrug  of  the  shoulders  with  which, 
after  describing  the  disorders  of  the  times,  he  says  that  they  were  but 
natural,  for  the  age  of  miracles  was  past.  In  reading  him  we  feel  that 
we  are  looking  on  the  old  England  through  an  extremely  keen  pair  of 
eyes.  We  discern  too,  perhaps,  that  he  was  a  clever  fellow,  constitu- 
tionally a  satirist,  and  disappointed  of  promotion,  and  we  make  the 
necessary  allowances.  Two  of  his  works  survive,  one  in  verse,  the 
other  in  serious  prose. 

The  poem,  which  is  called  Speculum  Stultorum  ('  The  Looking- 
Glass  of  Fools '),  contains  the  adventures  o£  a  monk  who  leaves  his 
cloister  to  better  his  fortunes.  The  monk  is  introduced  under  the 
symbolic  disguise  of  an  ass.  His  ambition  is  to  grow  a  longer  tail, 
and  he  wanders  unsuccessfully  over  Europe,  meeting  as  many  mis- 
fortunes as  Don  Quixote,  in  pursuit  of  his  object.  Finally  he  arrives 


z  John  of  Salisbury  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  1171.  The  Archbishop  of  York  ia 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Caiaphas. 

3  '  Quum  tamen  clerici  immundissimi  et  atrocissimi  sunt,  utpote  qui  ex  magnil 
parte  sacrilegi,  adulteri,  prscdones,  fures,  raptores  virginum,  incendiarii  et  homicide 
sunt.'— John  of  Salisbury  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Letters,  1169. 
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at  Paris,  where  he  resolves  to  remain  and  study,  that  at  all  events 
he  may  write  after  his  name  magister  artium.  The  seven  years' 
course  being  finished,  he  speculates  on  his  future  career.  He  decides 
on  the  whole  that  he  will  be  a  bishop,  and  pictures  to  himself  the 
delight  of  his  mother  when  she  sees  him  in  his  pontificals.  Sadly, 
however,  he  soon  remembers  that  bishops  were  not  made  of  such  stuff 
as  learned  members  of  the  universities.  Bishops  were  born  in  barons' 
castles,  and  named  as  children  to  the  sees  which  they  were  to  occupy. 
'  Little  Bobby '  and  '  little  Willy '  were  carried  to  Eome  in  their 
nurses'  arms  before  they  could  speak  or  walk,  to  have  the  keys  of 
heaven  committed  to  them.  So  young  were  they  sometimes  that  a  wit 
said  once  that  it  could  not  be  told  whether  the  bishop  elect  was  a  boy 
or  a  girl.4  An  abbey  might  suit  better,  he  thought,  and  he  ran  over  the 
various  attractions  of  the  different  orders.  All  of  them  were  more  or 
less  loose  rogues,  some  worse,  some  better.5  On  the  whole  the  monk- 
ass  concluded  that  he  would  found  a  new  order,  the  rules  of  which 
should  be  compounded  of  the  indulgences  allowed  to  each  of  the  rest. 
The  pope  would  consent  if  approached  with  the  proper  temptations  ; 
and  he  was  picturing  to  himself  the  delightful  life  which  he  was 
thenceforth  to  lead,  when  his  master  found  him  and  cudgelled  him 
back  to  the  stable. 

More  instructive,  if  less  amusing,  is  the  prose  treatise  Contra 
Curiales  et  Officiates  clericos  ('Against  Clerical  Courtiers  and 
Officials '),  dedicated  to  De  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Cceur  de 
Lion's  chancellor,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  realm  when  Eichard 
went  to  Palestine.  De  Longchamp's  rule  was  brief  and  stormy.  It 
lasted  long  enough,  however,  to  induce  Nigellus  to  appeal  to  him  for 
a  reform  of  the  Church,  and  to  draw  a  picture  of  it  which  admirers 
of  the  ages  of  faith  may  profitably  study. 

At  whatever  period  we  get  a  clear  view  of  the  Church  of  England, 
it  was  always  in  terrible  need  of  reform.  In  the  twelfth  century  it 

4  '  Ante  prius  patrem  primum  matremque  vocare 

Quam  sciat,  aut  possit  stare  vel  ire  pedes, 
Suscipit  ecclesice  claves  animasque  regendas. 

In  cunis  positus  dummodo  vagit  adhuc 
Cum  nutrice  suu,  Komain  Robekinus  adibit, 

Quern  nova,  sive  vetus  sportula  tecta  feret ; 
Missus  et  in  peram  veniet  Wilekinus  in  urbem, 

Curia  Romana  tota  videbit  eum. 
Impuberes  pueros  pastores  ecclesiarum 

Vidimus  effectos  pontiticesque  sacros. 
Sic  dixit  quidam  de  quodam  pontificando, 

Cum  princeps  regni  solicitaret  eum  : 
"  Est  puer,  et  nondum  discernere  possumus  utrum 

Ecemina  vel  mas  est,  et  modo  prassul  erit." ' 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

*  '  Omnes  sunt  f  ures,  quocunque  charactere  sacro 
Signati  veniant  magnificentque  Deum.' 
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has  been  held  to  have  been  at  its  best.     Let  vs  look  then  at  the 
actual  condition  of  it. 

According  to  Mgellus,  the  Church  benefices  in  England,  almost 
without  exception,  were  either  sold  by  the  patrons  to  the  highest 
bidders,  or  were  given  by  them  to  their  near  relations.  -The 
presentees  entered  into  possession  more  generally  even  than  the 
bishops  when  children. 

Infants  in  cradles  (says  Nigellus)  are  made  archdeacons,  that  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  praise  may  be  perfected.  The  child  is  still  at  the  breast 
and  he  is  a  priest  of  the  Church.  He  can  bind  and  loose  before  he  can  speak, 
and  has  the  keys  of  heaven  before  he  has  the  use  of  his  understanding.  At  an 
age  when  an  apple  is  more  to  him  than  a  dozen  churches,  he  is  set  to  dispense 
the  sacraments,  and  the  only  anxiety  about  him  is  a  fear  that  he  may  die.  He  is 
sent  to  no  school.  He  is  idle  and  is  never  whipped.  He  goes  to  Paris  to  be 
polished,  where  he  learns  '  the  essentials  of  a  gentleman's  education,'  dice  and 
dominoes  d,  catera  qua  sequuntur.  He  returns  to  England  to  hawk  and  hunt,  and 
would  that  this  were  the  worst !  but  he  has  the  forehead  of  a  harlot,  and  knows  not 
to  be  ashamed.  To  such  persons  as  these  a  bishop  without  scruple  commits  the  charge 
of  souls — to  men  who  are  given  over  to  the  flesh,  who  rise  in  the  morning  to  eat, 
and  sit  down  at  evening  to  drink,  who  spend  on  loose  women  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful,  who  do  things  which  make  their  people  blush  to  speak  of  them,  while  they 
themselves  look  for  the  Jordan  to  flow  into  their  mouths,  and  expect  each  day  to 
hear  a  voice  say  to  them,  '  Friend,  go  up  higher.' 

Those  who  had  no  money  to  buy  their  way  with,  and  no  friends  to 
help  them,  were  obliged  to  study  something.  Having  done  with 
Paris  they  would  go  on  to  Bologna,  and  come  back  knowing  medicine 
and  law  and  speaking  pure  French  and  Italian.  Clever  fellows,  so 
furnished,  contrived  to  rise  by  pushing  themselves  into  the  service  of 
bishop  or  baron,  to  whom  '  they  were  as  eyes  to  the  blind  and  as  feet 
to  the  lame.'  They  managed  the  great  man's  business ;  they  took 
care  of  his  health.  They  went  to  Eome  with  his  appeals,  undertook 
negotiations  for  him  in  foreign  courts,  and  were  repaid  in  time  by 
prebends  and  rectories.  Others,  in  spite  of  laws  of  celibacy,  married 
a  patron's  daughter,  and  got  a  benefice  along  with  her.  It  was  illegal, 
but  the  bishops  winked  at  it.  Others  made  interest  at  Eome  with  the 
cardinals,  and  by  them  were  recommended  home.  Others  contrived 
to  be  of  use  to  the  king.  Once  on  the  road  to  preferment  the  ascent 
was  easy.  The  lucky  ones,  not  content  with  a  church  or  two,  would 
have  a  benefice  in  every  diocese  in  England,  and  would  lie,  cheat, 
4  forget  God,  and  not  remember  man.'  Their  first  gains  were  spent 
in  bribes  to  purchase  more,  and  nothing  could  satisfy  them.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  rectories  were  not  enough  without  a  stall  in  each  cathedral. 
Next  must  come  a  deanery,  and  then  an  archdeaconry,  and  then  '  per- 
adventure  God  will  yet  add  unto  me  something  more.' 

The  '  something  more '  was  of  course  a  bishopric,  and  Nigellus 
proceeds  to  describe  the  methods  by  which  such  of  these  high  offices 
were  reached  as  had  not  been  already  assigned  to  favourites.  The 
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prelates  expectant  hung  about  the  court,  making  presents,  giving 
dinners,  or  offering  their  services  for  difficult  foreign  embassies. 
Their  friends  meanwhile  were  on  the  watch  for  sees  likely  to  be 
vacant,  and  inquiring  into  their  values.  The  age  and  health  of  the 
present  occupants  were  diligently  watched ;  the  state  of  their  teeth, 
their  eyes,  their  stomachs,  and  reported  disorders.  If  the  accounts 
were  conflicting,  the  aspirant  would  go  himself  to  the  spot  under 
pretence  of  a  pilgrimage.  If  the  wretched  bishop  was  found 
inconveniently  vigorous,  rumours  were  spread  that  he  was  shamming 
youth,  that  he  was  as  old  as  Nestor,  and  was  in  his  dotage  ;  if  he  was 
infirm,  it  was  said  that  men  ought  not  to  remain  in  positions  of 
which  they  could  not  discharge  the  duties ;  they  should  go  into  a 
cloister.  The  king  and  the  primate  should  see  to  it. 

If  intrigue  failed,  another  road  was  tried.  The  man  of  the 
world  became  a  saint.  He  retired  to  one  or  other  of  his  churches. 
He  was  weary  of  the  earth  and  its  vanities,  and  desired  to  spend  his 
remaining  days  in  meditating  upon  heaven.  The  court  dress  was 
laid  aside.  The  wolf  clothed  himself  in  a  sheepskin,  and  the  talk 
was  only  of  prayers  and  ostentatious  charities.  Beggars  were  fed  in 
the  streets,  the  naked  were  covered,  the  sick  were  visited,  the  dead 
were  buried.  The  rosy  face  grew  pale,  the  plump  cheeks  became 
thin,  and  the  admiring  public  exclaimed,  '  Who  was  like  unto  this 
man  to  keep  the  law  of  the  Most  High  ? '  Finally  some  religious 
order  was  entered  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should  be  heard  of 
everywhere.  Vows  were  taken  with  an  affectation  of  special  aus- 
terities. The  worthy  person  (who  cannot  see  and  hear  him  ?)  would 
then  bewail  the  desolations  of  the  Church,  speak  in  a  low  sad  voice, 
sigh,  walk  slowly,  and  droop  his  eyelids ;  kings  were  charged  with 
tyranny,  and  priests  with  incontinency,  and  all  this  that  it  might  be 
spoken  of  in  high  places,  that,  when  a  see  was  vacant  at  last,  it  might 
be  said  to  him,  '  Friend,  go  up  higher ;  "  he  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted." ' 

'  Such,'  said  Nigellus,  '  are  the  steps  in  our  days  by  which  men  go- 
up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.'  By  one  or  other  of  these  courses 
success  was  at  last  attained  ;  the  recommendation  of  the  Crown  was 
secured,  and  the  nomination  was  sent  to  the  chapter.  But  the 
conge  d'elire  was  not  yet  peremptory.  The  forms  of  liberty  still 
retained  some  shadow  of  life  in  them,  and  fresh  efforts  were  required 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  electors.  The  religious  orders  were  the 
persons  used  on  these  occasions  to  produce  the  required  effect ;  and 
flights  of  Templars,  Cistercians,  Carthusians,  hurried  to  the  cathedral 
city  to  persuade  the  canons  that  the  pastor  whom  they  had  never 
seen  or  never  heard  of,  except  by  rumour,  had  more  virtues  than 
existed  together  in  any  other  human  being.  Nigellus  humorously 
describes  the  language  in  which  these  spiritual  jackals  portrayed  theii 
patron's  merits. 
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lie  is  a  John  the  Baptist  for  sanctity,  a  Cato  for  wisdom,  a  Tully  for  eloquence, 
a  Moses  for  meekness,  a  Phinees  for  zeal,  an  Abraham  for  faith.  Elect  him  only, 
and  he  is  all  that  you  can  desire.  You  ask  what  he  has  done  to  recommend  him. 
Granted  that  he  has  done  nothing,  God  can  raise  sons  to  Abraham  out  of  the  stones. 
He  is  a  boy,  you  say,  and  too  young  for  such  an  office — Daniel  was  a  boy  when  he 
saved  Susannah  from  the  elders.  He  is  of  low  birth — you  are  choosing  a  successor 
to  a  fisherman,  not  an  heir  to  Caesar.  He  is  a  dwarf — Jeremiah  was  not  large.  He 
is  illiterate — Peter  and  Andrew  were  not  philosophers  when  they  were  called  to 
be  apostles.  He  can  speak  no  English — Augustine  could  speak  no  English,  yet 
Augustine  converted  Britain.  He  is  married  and  has  a  wife — the  apostles  ordered 
such  to  be  promoted.  He  has  divorced  his  wife — Christ  separated  St.  John  from, 
his  bride.  He  is  immoral — so  was  St.  Boniface.  He  is  a  fool — God  has  chosen 
the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise.  He  is  a  coward — St.  Joseph 
was  a  coward.  He  is  a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber — so  Christ  was  said  to  be.  He 
is  a  sluggard — St.  Peter  could  not  remain  for  an  hour  awake.  He  is  a  striker — 
Peter  struck  Malchus.  He  is  quarrelsome — Paul  quarrelled  with  Barnabas.  He  is 
disobedient  to  his  superiors — Paul  withstood  Peter.  He  is  a  man  of  blood — Moses 
killed  the  Egyptian.  He  is  blind— so  was  Paul  before  he  was  converted.  He  is 
dumb — Zacharias  was  dumb.  He  is  all  faults,  and  possesses  not  a  single  virtue — 
God  will  make  his  grace  so  much  more  to  abound  in  him. 

Such  eloquence  and  such  advocates  were  generally  irresistible. 
If,  as  sometimes  happened,  the  Crown  had  named  a  person  excep- 
tionally infamous,  or  if  the  chapter  was  exceptionally  obdurate,  other 
measures  lay  behind.  Government  officers  would  come  down  and  talk 
of  enemies  to  the  commonwealth.  A  bishop  of  an  adjoining  see 
would  hint  at  excommunication.  The  canons  were  worked  on 
separately,  bribed,  coaxed,  or  threatened.  The  younger  of  them  were 
promised  the  places  of  the  seniors.  The  seniors  were  promised  fresh 
offices  for  themselves,  and  promotion  for  their  relations.  If  there 
were  two  candidates  and  two  parties,  both  sides  bribed,  and  the 
longest  purse  gained  the  day.  Finally  the  field  was  won.  Decent 
members  of  the  chapter  sighed  over  the  disgrace,  but  reflected  that 
miracles  could  not  be  looked  for.0  The  see  could  not  remain  vacant 
till  a  saint  could  be  found  to  fill  it.  They  gave  their  voices  as 
desired.  The  choice  was  declared,  the  bells  rang,  the  organ  pealed, 
and  the  choir  chanted  Te  Deum. 

The  one  touch  necessary  to  complete  the  farce  was  then  added  : — 

The  bishop  elect,  all  in  tears  for  joy,  exclaims, '  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a 
sinful  man.  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  unworthy.  I  cannot  bear  the  burden  which 
you  lay  upon  me.  Alas  for  my  calamity  !  Let  me  alone,  my  beloved  brethren — 
let  me  alone  in  my  humble  state.  You  know  not  what  you  do.'  .  .  .  He  falls  back 
and  affects  to  swoon.  He  is  borne  to  the  archbishop  to  be  consecrated.  Other 
bishops  are  summoned  to  assist,  and  all  is  finished.7 

The  scene  now  changed.     The  object  was  gained,  the  mask  was 

'  '  Non  sunt  haec  miraculorum  tempora.' 

7  Now  and  then  it  happened  that  bishops  refused  to  attend  on  these  occasions, 
when  the  person  to  be  consecrated  was  notoriously  infamous.  Nigellus  says  that  one 
bishop  at  least  declined  to  assist  at  the  consecration  of  Roger,  Archbishop  of  York. 
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dropped,  and  the  bishop,  having  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  could 
afford  to  show  himself  in  his  true  colours. 

He  lias  bound  himself  (goes  on  Nigellus)  to  be  a  teacher  of  his  flock.  How  can 
he  teach  those  whom  he  sees  but  once  a  year,  and  not  a  hundredth  part  of  whom  he 
even  sees  at  all  ?  If  anyone  in  the  diocese  wants  the  bishop,  he  is  told  the  bishop 
is  at  court  on  affairs  of  state.  He  hears  a  hasty  mass  once  a  day,  non  sine  tcedio 
(not  without  being  bored).  The  rest  of  his  time  he  gives  to  business  or  pleasure, 
and  is  not  bored.  The  rich  get  justice  from  him  ;  the  poor  get  no  justice.  If  his 
metropolitan  interferes  with  him,  he  appeals  to  Borne,  and  Rome  protects  him  if  he 
is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  At  Rome  the  abbot  buys  his  freedom  from  the  control  of 
the  bishop  ;  the  bishop  buys  his  freedom  from  the  control  of  the  archbishop.  The 
bishop  dresses  as  the  knights  dress.  When  his  cap  is  on  you  cannot  distinguish  him 
at  council  from  a  peer.  The  layman  swears,  the  bishop  swears,  and  the  bishop 
swears  the  hardest.  The  layman  hunts,  the  bishop  hunts.  The  layman  hawks, 
the  bishop  hawks.  Bishop  and  layman  sit  side  by  side  at  council  and  Treasury 
boards.  Bishop  and  layman  ride  side  by  side  into  battle.8  What  will  not  bishops  do  ? 
Wras  ever  crime  more  atrocious  than  that  which  was  lately  committed  in  the 
church  at  Coventry  ?  °  When  did  pagan  ever  deal  with  Christian  as  the  bishop 
did  with  the  monks  ?  I,  Nigellus,  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  after  the  monks  were 
ejected,  harlots  openly  introduced  into  the  cloister  and  chapter  house  to  lie  all 
night  there,  as  in  a  brothel,  with  their  paramours.10  Such  are  the  works  of  bishops 
in  these  days  of  ours.  This  is  what  they  do,  or  permit  to  be  done  ;  and  so  cheap 
has  grown  the  dignity  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  that  you  will  easier  find  a  cow- 
herd well  educated  than  a  presbyter,  and  an  industrious  duck  than  a  literate 
parson. 

So  far  Nigellus.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  state  of  the 
Church  had  changed  unfavourably  in  the  twenty  years  which  followed 
Becket's  martyrdom,  or  we  should  have  to  conclude  that  the  spiritual 
enthusiasm  which  the  martyrdom  undoubtedly  excited  had  injured, 
and  not  improved,  public  morality. 

The  prelates  and  clergy  with  whom  Henry  the  Second  contended, 
if  different  at  all  from  those  of  the  next  generation,  must  have  been 
rather  worse  than  better,  and  we  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  language 
in  which  the  king  spoke  of  them  at  Montmiraux. 

Speaking  generally,  at  the  time  when  Becket  declared  war 
against  the  State,  the  Church,  from  the  Vatican  to  the  smallest 
archdeaconry,  was  saturated  with  venality.  The  bishops  were  mere 

8  Even  in  the  discharge  of  their  special  functions  the  spiritual  character  was 
scarcely  more  apparent.    When  they  went  on  visitation,  and  children  were  brought 
to  them  to  be  confirmed,  they  gave  a  general  blessing  and  did  not  so  much  as  alight 
from  their  horses.     Becket  was  the  only  prelate  who  observed  common  decency  on 
these  occasions.     '  Non  enim  erat  ei  ut  plerisque,  immo  ut  fere  omnibus  episcopis 
moris  est,  ministerium  confirmationis  equo  insidendo  peragere,  sed  ob  sacramenti 
venerationem  equo  desilire  et  stando  pueris  manum  imponere.'     (Materials  for  the 
History  of  Thomas  Bcchet,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.) 

9  In  the  year  1191,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Coventry,  violently  expelled  the  monks  from 
the  cathedral  there,  and  instituted  canons  in  their  places. 

10  '  Testis  mini  Deus  est  quod  dolens  et  tristis  admodum  ref  ero  quod  in  ecclesia, 
Coventrensi  oculis  propriis  aspexi.     In  claustro  et  capitulo  vidi  ego  et  alii  nonnulli 
ejectis  monachis  meretrices  publice  introductas  et  totfi  nocte  cum  lenonibus  decubare 
sicut  in  lupanari.' 
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men  of  the  world.  The  Church  benefices  were  publicly  bought  and 
sold,  given  away  as  a  provision  to  children,  or  held  in  indefinite 
numbers  by  ambitious  men  who  cared  only  for  wealth  and  power. 
The  mass  of  the  common  clergy  were  ignorant,  dissolute,  and  lawless, 
unable  to  be  legally  married,  and  living  with  cdncubines  in  contempt 
or  evasion  of  their  own  rules.  In  character  and  conduct  the  laity 
were  superior  to  the  clergy.  They  had  wives,  and  were  therefore  less 
profligate.  They  made  no  pretensions  to  mysterious  power  and 
responsibilities,  and  therefore  they  were  not  hypocrites.  They  were 
violent,  they  were  vicious,  yet  they  had  the  kind  of  belief  in  the 
truth  of  religion  which  bound  the  rope  about  young  Henry's  neck 
and  dragged  him  from  his  bed  to  die  upon  the  ashes,  which  sent  them 
in  tens  of  thousands  to  perish  on  the  Syrian  sands  to  recover  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  infidel.  The  life  beyond  the  grave  was 
as  assured  to  them  as  the  life  upon  earth.  In  the  sacraments 
and  in  the  priest's  absolution  lay  the  one  hope  of  escaping  eternal 
destruction.  And  while  they  could  feel  no  respect  for  the  clergy  as 
men,  they  feared  their  powers  and  reverenced  their  office.  Both  of 
laity  and  clergy  the  religion  was  a  superstition,  but  in  the  laity  the 
superstition  was  combined  with  reverence,  and  implied  a  real  belief 
in  the  divine  authority  which  it  symbolised.  The  clergy,  the 
supposed  depositaries  of  the  supernatural  qualities  assigned  to  them, 
found  it  probably  more  difficult  to  believe  in  themselves,  and  the 
unreality  revenged  itself  upon  their  natures. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  qualities  in  the  two  orders,  we  proceed  to 
the  history  of  Becket. 


Thomas  Becket  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1118.11  His 
father,  Gilbert  Becket,  was  a  citizen  in  moderate  circumstances.12  His 
name  denotes  Saxon  extraction.  Few  Normans  as  yet  were  to  be  found 
in  the  English  towns  condescending  to  trade.  Of  his  mother  nothing 
authentic  is  known,13  except  that  she  was  a  religious  woman  who 
brought  up  her  children  in  the  fear  of  God.  Many  anecdotes  are 
related  of  his  early  years,  but  the  atmosphere  of  legend  in  which  his 
history  was  so  early  enveloped  renders  them  all  suspicious.  His 
parents,  at  any  rate,  both  died  when  he  was  still  very  young,  leaving 
him,  ill  provided  for,  to  the  care  of  his  father's  friends.  One  of  them, 
a  man  of  wealth,  Richard  de  1'Aigle,  took  charge  of  the  tall,  hand- 

11  Or  1119.     The  exact  date  is  uncertain. 

12  '  Nee  omnino  infimi '  are  Becket's  words  as  to  the  rank  of  his  parents. 

13  The  story  that  she  was  a  Saracen  is  a  late  legend.     Becket  was  afterwards 
taunted  with  the  lowness  of  his  birth.     The  absence  of  any  allusion  to  a  fact  so 
curious  if  it  was  true,  either  in  the  taunt  or  in  Becket's  reply  to  it,  may  be  taken  as 
conclusive. 
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some,  clever  lad.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Merton  Abbey,  in  Surrey, 
and  afterwards  to  Oxford.  In  his  vacations  he  was  thrown  among 
young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  hunting  and  hawking  with  them, 
cultivating  his  mind  with  the  ease  of  conscious  ability,  and  doubtless 
not  inattentive  to  tht  events  which  were  going  on  around  him.  In 
his  nursery  he  must  have  heard  of  the  sinking  of  the  White  Ship  in 
the  Channel  with  Henry  the  First's  three  children,  Prince  William, 
his  brother  Eichard,  and  their  sister.  When  he  was  seven  years  old, 
he  may  have  listened  to  the  jests  of  the  citizens  at  his  father's  table 
over  the  misadventure  in  London  of  the  cardinal  legate,  John  of 
Crema.  The  legate  Lad  come  to  England  to  preside  at  a  council 
and  pass  laws  to  part  the  clergy  from  their  wives.  While  the  council 
was  going  forward,  his  Eminence  was  himself  detected  in  re  mere- 
tricia,  to  general  astonishment  and  scandal.  In  the  same  year  the 
Emperor  Henry  died.  His  widow,  the  English  Matilda,  came  home, 
and  was  married  again  soon  after  to  Geoffrey  of  Anjou.  In  1134 
the  English  barons  swore  fealty  to  her  and  her  young  son,  afterwards 
King  Henry  the  Second.  The  year  following  her  father  died.  Her 
cousin,  Stephen  of  Blois,  broke  his  oath  and  seized  the  crown,  and 
general  distraction  and  civil  war  followed,  while  from  beyond  the 
seas  the  Levant  ships,  as  they  came  up  the  river,  brought  news  of 
bloody  battles  in  Syria  and  slaughter  of  Christians  and  infidels.  To 
live  in  stirring  times  is  the  best  education  of  a  youth  of  intellect. 
After  spending  three  years  in  a  house  of  business  in  the  City,  Becket 
contrived  to  recommend  himself  to  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  archbishop  saw  his  talents,  sent  him  to  Paris,  and  thence 
to  Bologna  to  study  law,  and  employed  him  afterwards  in  the  most 
confidential  negotiations.  The  description  by  Nigellus  of  the  gene- 
ration of  a  bishop  might  have  been  copied  line  for  line  from  Becket's 
history.  The  question  of  the  day  was  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
Was  Stephen's  son,  Eustace,  the  heir  ?  Or  was  Matilda's  son,  Henry 
of  Anjou?  Theobald  was  for  Henry,  so  far  as  he  dared  to  show 
himself.  Becket  was  sent  secretly  to  Eome  to  move  the  pope.  The 
struggle  ended  with  a  compromise.  Stephen  was  to  reign  for  his 
life.  Henry  was  peaceably  to  follow  him.  The  arrangement  might 
have  been  cut  again  by  the  sword.  But  Eustace  immediately  after- 
wards died.  In  the  same  year  Stephen  followed  him,  and  Henry  the 
Second  became  king  of  England.  With  all  these  intricate  negotia- 
tions the  future  martyr  was  intimately  connected,  and  by  his  re- 
markable talents  especially  recommended  himself  to  the  new  king. 
No  one  called  afterwards  to  an  important  position  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  acquainting  himself  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  the 
characters  of  the  principal  actors  in  it.14  If  his  services  were  valu- 

14  Very  strange  things  were  continually  happening.  In  1154  the  Archbishop  of 
York  was  poisoned  in  the  Eucharist  by  some  of  his  clergy.  '  Eodem  anno  Wilhel- 
mus  Eboracensis  archiepiscopus,  proditiona  clericorum  suorum  post  perceptionem 
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able,  his  reward  was  magnificent.  He  was  not  a  priest,  but,  again 
precisely  as  Nigellus  describes,  he  was  loaded  with  lucrative  Church 
benefices.  He  was  Provost  of  Beverley,  he  was  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  he  was  rector  of  an  unknown  number  of  parishes,  and 
had  stalls  in  several  cathedrals.  It  is  noticeable  that  afterwards,  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle  in  which  he  earned  his  saintship,  he  was  so  far 
from  looking  back  with  regret  on  this  accumulation  of  preferments 
that  he  paraded  them  as  an  evidence  of  his  early  consequence. lr>  A 
greater  rise  lay  immediately  before  him.  Heniy  the  Second  was 
twenty-two  years  old  at  his  accession.  At  this  time  he  was  the 
most  powerful  prince  in  Western  Europe.  He  was  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Count  of  Anjou.  His  wife  Eleanor,  the  divorced  queen 
of  Lewis  of  France,  had  brought  with  her  Aquitaine  and  Poitou. 
The  reigning  pope,  Adrian  the  Fourth,  was  an  Englishman,  and,  to 
the  grief  and  perplexity  of  later  generations  of  Irishmen,  gave  the 
new  king  permission  to  add  the  Island  of  the  Saints  to  his  already 
vast  dominions.  Over  Scotland  the  English  monarchs  asserted  a 
semi-feudal  sovereignty,  to  which  Stephen,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Standard,  had  given  a  semblance  of  reality.  Few  English  princes 
have  commenced  their  career  with  fairer  prospects  than  the  second 
Henry. 

The  state  of  England  itself  demanded  his  first  attention.  The 
usurpation  of  Stephen  had  left  behind  it  a  legacy  of  disorder.  The 
authority  of  the  Crown  had  been  shaken.  The  barons,  secure  behind 
the  walls  of  their  castles,  limited  their  obedience  by  their  inclinations. 
The  Church,  an  imperium  in\imperio,  however  corrupt  in  practice, 
was  aggressive  as  an  institution,  and  was  encroaching  on  the  State 
with  organised  system.  The  principles  asserted  by  Gregory  the 
Seventh  had  been  establishing"^  themselves  gradually  for  the  past 
century,  and  in  theory  were  no  longer  questioned.  The  power  of  the 
Crown,  it  was  freely  admitted,  was  derived  from  God.  As  little  was 
it  to  be  doubted  that  the  clergy  were  the  ministers  of  God  in  a 
nearer  and  higher  sense  than  a  layman  could  pretend  to  be,  holding 
as  they  did  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  able  to  punish  disobedience 
by  final  exclusion  from  heaven.  The  principle  was  simple.  The 
application  only  was  intricate.  The  clergy,  though  divine  as  an 
order,  were  as  frail  in  their  individual  aspect  as  common  mortals,  as 
ambitious,  as  worldly,  as  licentious,  as  unprincipled,  as  violent,  as 
wicked,  as  much  needing  the  restraint  of  law  and  the  policeman  as 

Eucharistiaeinfraablutiones  liquore  lethali  infectus,  extinctus  est.'  (Hoveden,  vol.  i. 
p.  213.)  Becket  could  not  fail  to  have  heard  of  this  piece  of  villany  and  to  have 
made  his  own  reflections  upon  it. 

15  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  told  him  that  he  owed  his  rise  in  life  to  the  king. 
Becket  replied:  'Ad  tempus  quo  me  rex  ministerio  suo  praestitit,  archidiaconatus 
Cantuarensis,  praepositura  Beverlaci,  plurimae  ecclesire,  praebendas  nonnullje,  alia 
etiam  non  pauca  qu;e  nominis  mei  erant  possessio  tune  temporis,  adeo  tenuem  ut 
dicis,  quantum  ad  ea  qu33  mundi  sunt,  contradicunt  me  fuisse.' 
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their  secular  brethren,  perhaps  needing  it  more.  How  was  the  law 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  class  of  persons  who  claimed  to  be 
superior  to  law  ?  King  Henry's  piety  was  above  suspicion,  but  he 
was  at  all  points  a  sovereign,  especially  impatient  of  anarchy. 
The  conduct  of  too  many  ecclesiastics,  regular  and  secular  alike, 
was  entirely  intolerable,  and  a  natural  impatience  was  spreading 
through  the  country,  with  which  the  king  perhaps  showed  early 
symptoms  of  sympathising.  Archbishop  Theobald,  at  any  rate,  was 
uneasy  at  the  part  which  he  might  take,  and  thought  that  he  needed 
some  one  at  his  side  to  guide  him  in  salutary  courses.  At  Theobald's 
instance,  in  the  second  year  of  Henry's  reign,  Becket  became  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  being  then  thirty-seven  years  old. 

In  his  new  dignity  he  seemed  at  first  likely  to  disappoint  the 
archbishop's  expectations  of  him.  Some  of  his  biographers,  indeed, 
claim  as  his  perpetual  merit  that  he  opposed  the  bestias  curice,  or 
court  wild  beasts,  as  churchmen  called  the  anticlerical  party.  John 
of  Salisbury,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  him  as  a  magnificent 
trifler,  a  scorner  of  law  and  the  clergy,  and  given  to  scurrilous  jesting 
at  laymen's  parties.16  At  any  rate,  except  in  the  arbitrariness  of  his 
character,  he  showed  no  features  of  the  Becket  of  Catholic  tradition. 

Omnipotent  as  Wolsey  after  him,  he  was  no  less  magnificent 
in  his  outward  bearing.  His  dress  was  gorgeous,  his  retinue  of 
knights  as  splendid  as  the  king's.  His  hospitalities  were  boundless. 
His  expenditure  was  enormous.  How  the  means  for  it  were  supplied 
is  uncertain.  The  revenue  was  wholly  in  his  hands.  The  king  was 
often  on  the  continent,  and  at  such  times  the  chancellor  governed 
everything.  He  retained  his  Church  benefices — the  archdeaconry  of 
Canterbury  certainly,  and  probably  the  rest.  Vast  sums  fell  irregu- 
larly into  Chancery  from  wardships  and  vacant  sees  and  abbeys.  All 
these  Becket  received,  and  never  accounted  for  the  whole  of  them. 
Whatever  might  be  the  explanation,  the  wealthiest  peer  in  Eng- 
land did  not  maintain  a  more  costly  household,  or  appear  in  public 
with  a  more  princely  surrounding. 

Of  his  administration  his  adoring  and  admiring  biographer,  the 
monk  Grim,  who  was  present  at  his  martyrdom,  draws  a  more  than 
unfavourable  picture,  and  even  charges  him  with  cruelty  and  ferocity. 
'  The  persons  that  he  slew,'  says  Grim,  *  the  persons  that  he  robbed 
of  their  property,  no  one  can  enumerate.  Attended  by  a  large 
company  of  knights,  he  would  assail  whole  communities,  destroy 
cities  and  towns,  villages  and  farms,  and,  without  remorse  or  pity, 
would  give  them  to  devouring  flames.' 17 

16  '  Bum  magnificus  erat  nugator  in  curia",  dum  legis  videbatur  contemptor  et 
cleri,   dum    scurriles   cum  potentioribus  sectabatur    ineptias,   magnus  habebatur, 
clarus   erat  et  acceptus   omnibus.' — John  of   Salisbury  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Letters,  1166. 

17  '  Quantis  autem  necem,  quantis  rerum  omnium  proscriptionem  intulerit,  quis 
enumeret  ?    Valida  namque  stipatus  militum  manu  civitates  aggressus  est.    Delevit 
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Such  words  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  demand  aftersvards  made 
that  he  should  answer  for  his  proceedings  as  chancellor,  and  lend  a 
new  meaning  to  his  unwillingness  to  reply.  At  this  period  the 
only  virtue  which  Grim  allows  him  to  have  preserved  unsullied  was 
his  chastity. 

In  foreign  politics  he  was  meanwhile  as  much  engaged  as  ever. 
The  anomalous  relations  of  the  king  with  Lewis  the  Seventh,  whose 
vassal  he  was  for  his  continental  dominions,  while  he  was  his  superior 
in  power,  were  breaking  continually  into  quarrels,  and  sometimes 
into  war.  The  anxiety  of  Henry,  however,  was  always  to  keep  the 
peace,  if  possible.  In  1157  Becket  was  sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate 
an  alliance  between  the  Princess  Margaret,  Lewis's  daughter,  and 
Henry's  eldest  son.  The  prince  was  then  seven  years  old,  the  little 
lady  was  three.  Three  years  later  they  were  actually  married,  two 
cardinals,  Henry  of  Pisa  and  William  of  Pavia,  coming  as  legates 
from  the  pope  to  be  present  on  the  august  occasion.  France  and 
England  had  been  at  that  time  drawn  together  by  a  special  danger 
which  threatened  Christendom.  In  1159  Pope  Adrian  died.  Alex- 
ander the  Third  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  with  the  usual  formalities, 
but  the  election  was  challenged  by  Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  set  up 
an  antipope.  The  Catholic  Church  was  split  in  two.  Frederic  in- 
vaded Italy,  Alexander  was  driven  out  of  Eome  and  took  shelter  in 
France  at  Sens.  Henry  and  Lewis  gave  him  their  united  support, 
and  forgot  their  own  quarrels  in  the  common  cause.  Henry,  it  was 
universally  admitted,  was  heartily  in  earnest  for  Pope  Alexander. 
The  pope,  on  his  part,  professed  a  willingness  and  an  anxiety  to  be  of 
corresponding  service  to  Henry.  The  king  considered  the  moment 
a  favourable  one  for  taking  in  hand  the  reform  of  the  clergy,  not  as 
against  the  Holy  See,  but  with  the  Holy  See  in  active  cooperation 
with  him.  On  this  side,  he  anticipated  no  difficulty  if  he  could  find 
a  proper  instrument  at  home,  and  that  instrument  he  considered 
himself  to  possess  in  his  chancellor.  Where  the  problem  was  to 
reconcile  the  rights  of  the  clergy  with  the  law  of  the  land,  it 
would  be  convenient,  even  essential,  that  the  chancellorship  and 
the  primacy  should  be  combined  in  the  same  person.  Barbarossa 
was  finding  the  value  of  such  a  combination  in  Germany,  where, 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  for  a  chancellor  of  the  Empire,  he 
was  carrying  out  an  ecclesiastical  revolution. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance 
the  king  should  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  Becket's 
views.  The  condition  of  the  clergy  was  a  pressing  and  practical 
perplexity.  Becket  was  his  confidential  minister,  the  one'  person 
whose  advice  he  most  sought  in  any  difficulty,  and  on  whose  judg- 
ment he  most  relied.  Becket,  in  all  probability,  must  have  led  the 

urbes  et  oppida;  villas  et  prsedia  absque  miserationis  intuitu  voraci  consumpsit 
inceudio.' — Materials  for  the  History  of  Thomas  Uecket,  vol.  ii.  pp.  36i-5. 
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king  to  believe  that  he  agreed  with  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  he  must  have  allowed  the  king  to  form  his  plans  without 
having  advised  him  against  them,  and  without  having  cautioned  him 
that  from  himself  there  was  to  be  looked  for  nothing  but  opposition. 
The  king,  in  fact,  expected  no  opposition.  So  far  as  he  had  known 
Becket  hitherto,  he  had  known  him  as  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  the 
world.  If  Becket  had  ever  in  this  capacity  expressed  views  un- 
favourable to  the  king's  intentions,  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
remind  him  of  it  in  their  subsequent  controversy.  That  he  was 
unable  to  appeal  for  such  a  purpose  to  the  king's  recollection  must 
be  taken  as  a  proof  that  he  never  did  express  unfavourable  views. 
If  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  was  deliberately  insincere,  we  may 
believe  that  he  changed  his  opinion  in  consequence  of  the  German 
schism.  But  even  so  an  honourable  man  would  have  given  his 
master  warning  of  the  alteration,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not. 
He  did,  we  are  told,  feel  some  scruples.  The  ecclesiastical  conscience 
had  not  wholly  destroyed  the  human  conscience,  and  the  king  had 
been  a  generous  master  to  him.  But  his  difficulties  were  set  aside  by 
the  casuistries  of  a  Koman  legate.  Archbishop  Theobald  died  when 
the  two  cardinals  were  in  Normandy  for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry 
and  the  Princess  Margaret.  There  was  a  year  of  delay  before  the 
choice  was  finally  made.  Becket  asked  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Henry 
of  Pisa.  Cardinal  Henry  told  him  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
Church  that  he  should  accept  the  archbishopric,  and  that  he  need  not 
communicate  convictions  which  would  interfere  with  his  appointment. 
They  probably  both  felt  that,  if  Becket  declined,  the  king  would  find 
some  other  prelate  who  would  be  more  pliant  in  his  hands.  Thus  at 
last  the  decision  was  arrived  at.  The  Empress  Matilda  warned  her 
son  against  Becket's  dangerous  character,  but  the  warning  was  in 
vain.  The  king  pressed  the  archbishopric  on  Becket,  and  Becket 
accepted  it.  The  Chief  Justice  Richard  de  Luci  went  over  with 
three  bishops  to  Canterbury  in  the  spring  of  1162  to  gain  the  consent 
of  the  chapter ;  the  chapter  yielded  not  without  reluctance.  The  clergy 
of  the  province  gave  their  acquiescence  at  a  council  held  afterwards 
at  Westminster,  but  with  astonishment,  misgiving,  and  secret  com- 
plaints. Becket  at  this  time  was  not  even  a  priest,  and  was  known 
only  to  the  world  as  an  unscrupulous  and  tyrannical  minister.  The 
consent  was  given,  however.  The  thing  was  done.  On  the  2nd  of 
June  (1162)  Becket  received  his  priest's  orders  from  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  On  the  3rd  he  was  consecrated  in  his  own  cathedral. 

J.  A.  FROUDE. 
(To  le  continued.) 
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SOUTH   KENSINGTON. 

'Does  tlie  organisation  of  this  vast  metropolis,  which  is  constantly  changing,  justify 
so  enormous  an  expenditure  as  is  contemplated  for  a  site  which,  twenty  years 
hence,  may  be  the  least  accessible  part  of  town  ?  Alas  for  the  Royal  Com- 
mission !  They  have  sunk  the  money  with  which  they  were  entrusted  in  a 
land  speculation,  and  they  will  never  get  it  back  again.  I  mourn  over  the 
150,000^.,  the  shilling  surplus  of  the  masses,  sunk  in  a  cabbage-garden  at 
Kensington  Gore.' 

IN  these  words,  with  many  others  of  similar  doleful  import,  did  a 
distinguished  authority  and  critic  give  vent  to  his  opinions  in  January 
1853,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  which  it  was  announced 
that  the  surplus  profits  of  that  Exhibition  had  been  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  a  large  extent  of  land  at  Kensington  Gore.  The  object 
of  the  present  article  is  to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  proceedings 
of  the .  Commissioners  in  connection  with  this  estate,  in  respect  of 
which  much  misapprehension  has  always  prevailed. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  of  the  present  generation  who  only  know 
the  district  as  it  now  stands,  with  its  spacious  roads,  stately  houses, 
and  numerous  public  buildings,  to  picture  to  themselves  its  ap- 
pearance a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  first  purchased  by  the 
Commissioners.  At  that  time  no  carriage  thoroughfare  from  north 
to  south  existed  between  Albert  Gate  and  the  Gloucester  Road,  a 
distance  of  just  a  mile  ;  the  whole  frontage  to  Hyde  Park  consisted 
of  a  few  old-fashioned  houses,  to  most  of  which  large  gardens  in  the 
rear  were  attached,  the  two  best  known  being  Gore  House  and  Grove 
House;  a  crooked  footpath,  bordered  by  high  poplars,  called  Gore 
Lane,  traversed  the  whole  estate  in  a  diagonal  direction  from  Ken- 
sington to  Brompton  ;  two  or  three  acres  in  the  centre  of  the  present 
Horticultural  Gardens  were  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  beating  the 
carpets  of  the  West-end  aristocracy ;  the  bulk  of  the  property 
fulfilled  the  humble  but  useful  functions  of  market-gardens  (the 
cabbage-garden,  in  fact,  so  pathetically  lamented  in  the  extract 
above  quoted);  the  secluded  region  of  Brompton  Park,  with  its  fine 
old  trees,  and  quaint  dwellings  which  formed  the  favourite  abodes 
of  leading  actors,  occupied  the  site  of  the  now  world-known  South 
Kensington  Museum ;  and,  in  short,  silence  and  solitude  reigned 
VOL.  I.— No.  4.  Q  Q 
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throughout  a  region  which  has  since  been  visited  by  nearly  30,000,000 
seekers  after  pleasure  and  instruction.1 

It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  foresight  and  cool  judgment  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  combined  with  his  anxiety  to  make  provision  for 
long-needed  public  wants,  and  to  anticipate  their  future  development, 
that  this  large  tract  of  land  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of  a  troop 
of  speculative  builders,  all  working  for  their  own  personal  interests, 
and  without  the  slightest  unity  of  design,  and  preserved  as  an 
additional  lung  to  London,  in  addition  to  forming  a  centre  round 
which  a  new  quartier  has  sprung  up,  of  a  far  higher  class  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  He  had  noted  the  constant 
tendency  of  society  to  travel  westward,  and  I  remember  his  once 
saying  that  not  very  much  more  than  a  century  ago,  G-eorge  the  Third 
had  been  offered  the  freehold  of  the  whole  area  of  land  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner  to  Chelsea  Bridge  for  60,OOOZ.,  a  sum  representing  the  merest 
fraction  of  its  present  annual  value.  The  judgment  of  our  critic 
already  cited,  to  the  effect  that  the  Commissioners  have  wasted  their 
funds  in  a  ruinous  land  speculation,  is  best  controverted  by  the  fact 
that  their  property  may  now  be  valued  at,  and  could,  if  necessary,  be 
resold  for,  fully  five  or  six  times  its  original  cost  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago.2 

The  original  report  of  the  Commissioners,  announcing  the  pur- 
chase of  the  es'tate,  and  setting  forth  the  purposes  to  which  they 
proposed  that  it  should  be  applied,  was  published  in  November 
1852.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  thirty  distinguished  men,  headed 
by  the  Prince  Consort,  by  whom  that  report  was  signed,  no  less  than 
twenty-three  are  now  numbered  with  the  dead.  The  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  Lords  Granville,  Overstone,  and  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
Thomas  Bazley,  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Gibson,  alone  remain  as  the  connect- 
ing links  with  the  days  of  the  first  great  Exhibition. 

The  ultimate  net  profits  of  that  Exhibition,  which  was  visited  by 
more  than  6,000,000  persons,  and  the  often-told  history  of  which 
need  not  be  here  repeated,  amounted  to  about  186,0007.,  a  sum  not 
only  remarkable  in  itself,  but  standing  in  singular  contrast  to  the 
results  of  all  subsequent  similar  international  displays.  The  gross 
receipts  were  518,000?.,  and  the  expenses  332,OOOZ.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  claimants  for  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  so  rich  a 

J  A  long  list  might  be  made  of  the  distinguished  persons  who  have  at  different 
times  lived  on  various  parts  of  this  estate.  It  may  suffice  to  mention,  at  the  Ken- 
sington Gore  end,  John  Wilkes,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Wilberforce,  Whitbread,  Lady 
Blessington,  Count  D'Orsay,  and,  more  recently,  Lady  Franklin.  At  the  Brompton 
end  dwelt  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  whose  honour  the  present  Cromwell  Road  received 
its  name  at  the  special  desire  of  the  Prince  Consort.  And  in  Cromwell  House,  whither 
he  had  been  moved  for  the  sake  of  the  noted  pure  air  of  the  district,  died  Richard 
Burke  in  the  arms  of  his  father,  his  early  death  giving  birth  to  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  pathetic  passages  in  the  great  statesman's  writings. 

2  The  report  that  the  Prince  Consort  had  large  private  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Kensington  Gore  Estate  was  entirely  unfounded. 
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booty  were  legion.  The  Royal  Warrant  establishing  the  Commission 
had  made  no  provision  for  so  unlooked-for  a  contingency,  and  those 
who  had  guaranteed  the  funds  necessary  for  starting  the  Exhibition, 
and  who  ran  all  the  risk  of  loss  in  connection  with  it,  were  too 
public-spirited  to  seek  to  derive  any  profit  from  its  well-earned 
success. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  Commissioners  that  such  an  opportunity  of 
effecting  some  permanent  public  good  by  the  utilisation  of  this  large 
surplus  fund  ought  not  to  be  lost,  and,  pending  their  final  decision, 
the  Queen  was  graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  them,  on  their  applica- 
tion, a  supplementary  charter,  dated  the  2nd  of  December,  1851, 
incorporating  them  as  a  permanent  body,  with  authority  to  fill  up 
any  vacancies,  and  also  to  add  to  their  number,  and  giving  them 
unlimited  power  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  in  the  furtherance  of  any 
plans  that  might  be  devised  by  them,  to  invest  it  as  they  thought 
fit,  to  receive  contributions  in  aid,  to  maintain  and  direct  any  esta- 
blishment or  institution  to  be  founded  in  pursuance  of  such  plans, 
and  especially  to  purchase  and  hold  lands  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
'to  be  from  time  to  time  appropriated,  sold,  leased,  or  otherwise 
applied  or  disposed  of,  in  all  respects  as  the  Commissioners  shall 
think  fit.' 

A  working  committee,  presided  over  by  the  Prince  Consort,  was 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners  to  elaborate  for  their  consideration  a 
plan  for  dealing  with  the  surplus,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  new  charter.  This  committee  laboured  for  many  months  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties,  the  lion's  share  of  the  work  falling  on  its 
chairman.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  energy  with  which  the  Prince 
devoted  himself  to  what  was  to  him  a  very  labour  of  love.  During 
that  time  my  post  as  secretary  to  the  Commission  brought  me  into 
almost  daily  contact  with  him.  A  large  portion  of  the  report  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  to  the  Commission,  and  adopted  by  the 
latter,  with  a  few  trifling  alterations,  as  their  own  report  to  the  Crown, 
was  his  own  composition,  written  down  by  me  at  his  dictation,  and  it 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  masterly  production. 

It  was  evident  that,  large  as  was  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in 
itself,  it  could  only  be  of  small  advantage  if  frittered  away  in  driblets 
all  over  the  country,  as  was  strongly  urged  upon  the  Commissioners 
from  many  quarters.  Another  favourite  plan  of  applying  it  towards 
the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  Exhibition  Building  was  disposed 
of  by  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  for,  although  its  reten- 
tion for  a  year,  whilst  the  subject  was  being  investigated,  was  voted 
by  75  to  47,  its  removal  was  finally  decided  on  by  a  majority  of  221 
to  104,  whereupon  it  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  &  Co.  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company  for  70,000£.,  re-erected  at  Sydenham, 
and  reopened  with  a  State  ceremony  on  the  10th  of  June,  1854. 

Various  causes  combined  to  suggest  the  purchase  of  land  as  the 
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true  solution  of  the  problem.  Many  of  the  leading  provincial  towns 
urged  upon  the  Commissioners  the  establishment  of  a  central  College 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  in  connection  with  provincial  schools,  for 
which  purpose  the  provision  of  an  adequate  site  was  indispensable. 
The  great  advantage  that  would  be  derived  from  affording  the  means 
of  placing  in  juxtaposition  the  numerous  scattered  institutions  in  the 
metropolis,  whether  governmental  or  private,  which  had  in  view  the 
advancement  of  science  and  art  in  their  various  branches,  presented 
itself  strongly  to  the  committee,  who  obtained  returns  showing  that 
there  then  existed  about  a  hundred  separate  societies  in  London 
alone,  devoted  to  those  purposes,  expending  amongst  them  no  less 
than  160,000£.  a  year,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  spent  in  house- 
rent,  taxes,  &c.,  on  which  a  vast  saving  might  be  made  under  a 
system  of  combination  which  could  only  be  realised  by  the  possession 
of  a  common  site.  The  national  institutions  scattered  over  the  town, 
having  similar  objects  in  view,  namely,  the  British  Museum,  the 
National  Gallery,  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  and  School  of 
Mines,  and  the  School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House,  involved  a  public 
outlay  of  95,000£.  a  year,  making  altogether  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling  annually  expended  in  London  alone  for  purposes  of  science 
and  art,  under  no  common  plan,  and  producing  under  a  system  of 
isolation  comparatively  little  direct  benefit  to  industry. 

Whilst  these  and  similar  considerations  pointed  out  to  the  Com- 
missioners the  importance  of  providing  a  site  on  which  might  be 
established  a  central  institution,  in  connection  with  similar  bodies  in 
the  provinces,  which  might  '  serve  to  increase  the  means  of  industrial 
education,,  and  extend  the  influence  of  science  and  art  on  productive 
industry,'  numerous  cases  came  under  their  notice  in  which  public 
and  private  institutions  already  existing  were  seriously  hampered  in 
their  development  and  utility  by  an  entire  absence  of  the  means  of 
extension  on  the  sites  then  occupied  by  them,  whilst  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  School  of  Design,  and  various  learned  societies  at  Somerset 
House,  had  no  permanent  locality  at  all  insured  to  them. 

The  supposed  necessity  of  procuring,  without  loss  of  time,  a  site 
for  a  new  National  Gallery,  had  much  influence  on  the  decision  of 
the  Commissioners  to  purchase  as  extensive  a  tract  of  ground  as  their 
funds  allowed.  A  Eoyal  Commission  had  reported  in  1851  in  favour 
of  a  site  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  dry  character  of  the  soil,  but  also  because 
'  those  large  open  spaces  afford  a  present  security  against  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  the  National  Gallery  is  exposed,  and  are  the  only 
grounds  which  remain  safe  for  future  years  amidst  the  growth  of  the 
metropolis.'  The  Government  had  accordingly  been  in  negotiation 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Gore  House  Estate,  but  for  some  cause  or 
other  the  negotiation  fell  through.  The  Commissioners  then  stepped 
in,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  its  purchase  for  60,OOOL,  thus  securing 
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as  the  starting  point  of  their  purchases  21£  acres  of  land  directly 
facing  the  park,  and  with  a  frontage  of  between  500  and  600  feet. 
The  Albert  Hall  now  stands  upon  this  ground.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  land  in  question,  the  most  valuable  of  the  whole  estate,  thus  cost 
about  2,800£.  an  acre.  A  short  time  since  the  Commissioners  dis- 
posed of  the  portion  of  this  land  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Albeit 
Hall  at  a  price  representing  considerably  more  than  50,000^.  an  acre 
—  a  striking  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  dictated  the 
investment  of  the  Exhibition  surplus  in  the  purchase  of  land. 

In  buying  the  Gore  House  Estate  with  the  view  of  offering  to  the 
Government  a  site  on  it  for  the  new  National  Gallery,  with  ample 
surrounding  space  and  practically  unlimited  means  of  future  exten- 
sion, the  Commissioners  had  not  the  slightest  personal  preference  for 
that  or  for  any  other  particular  site  for  the  development  of  their 
plans.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  possibilities.  Over  twenty  acres 
of  building  land  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  are 
not  in  the  market  every  day,  especially  land  facing  the  Koyal  parks  ; 
but  when  it  was  a  question  of  securing  the  means  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  scheme,  providing  not  only  for  present,  but  for  future 
public  wants,  a  far  larger  extent  of  ground  than  twenty  acres  was 
required,  and,  as  that  further  tract  of  land,  still  unbuilt  upon,  did  in 
fact  exist  immediately  contiguous  to  the  Gore  House  Estate,  the 
matter  was  settled  by  the  very  force  of  circumstances. 

A  large  body  of  evidence  was  collected  by  the  Commissioners, 
showing  the  extraordinary  prices  which  have  to  be  paid  for  land 
required  for  public  purposes,  when  once  it  has  been  covered  with 
buildings,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  *  150  acres,  if  ob- 
tainable, would  be  by  no  means  an  excessive  provision,  while  less 
than  half  that  amount  would  certainly  be  insufficient.'  But  it  was 
obvious  that  the  Commissioners'  own  funds  were  entirely  inadequate 
for  purchasing  so  large  an  extent  of  ground,  irrespective  of  the  cost 
of  making  the  necessary  roads  and  sewers,  and  putting  the  property 
in  a  state  for  use.  And  as  the  National  Gallery  was  essentially  a 
national  institution,  and  the  supply  of  other  public  wants  was  also 
contemplated,  the  Commissioners  felt  that  it  would  only  be  right  in 
them  to  seek  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Government  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  Prince  Consort  accordingly  brought  the  whole  matter 
on  their  behalf  under  the  notice  of  the  Prime  Minister  (Lord  Derby) 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  both  entered  warmly  into 
the  views  of  the  Commissioners.  It  was  finally  agreed  that,  if  the 
latter  would  contribute  150,000^.  out  of  their  surplus  funds  towards 
the  land  purchases,  the  Government  should  recommend  Parliament 
to  contribute  an  equal  amount,  making  a  total  sum  of  300,000^.  to 
be  so  applied. 

In  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  House  of  Commons  would 
confirm  this  act  of  the  Government,  which  confirmation  could  in  no 
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case  be  obtained  for  many  months,  it  would,  of  course,  have  been 
most  prudent  for  the  Commissioners  to  have  delayed  further  action 
till  the  question  was  settled.     But  delay  was  impossible  ;  the  fact  of 
the  sale  of  the  Gore  House  Estate,  although  it  was  not  known  to 
whom,  oozed  out,  and  a  swarm  of  speculators  was  forthwith  on  the 
wing,  seeking  to  make  money  in  the  neighbourhood,  an  estate  of 
forty-eight  acres,  belonging  to  the  Baron  de  Villars,  and  adjoining  the 
Gore  House  property,  being  the  especial  object  of  their  attentions. 
But  this  was  the   particular  land  required  for  the  Commissioners' 
purposes,  and  they  determined  to  run  the  risk  and  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  at  once  securing  it.     In  the  first  instance,  by  an  unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners'  agents, 
an  agreement  for  an  ordinary  building  lease  only  of  the  estate  was 
obtained  from  the  Baron,  who  had  then  no  intention  of  parting  with 
the  freehold.     It  was  thought  that,  for  a  national  object,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  giving  compulsory  powers  of  purchasing  that  freehold 
might    easily  be  obtained.      But   the   opinion   of  the  law  officers 
immediately  dispelled  this  illusion.     They  considered  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  not  even  the  power  under  their  charter  to  become 
leaseholders,  their  authority  extending  only  to  the  holding  of  freehold 
land ;  whilst  they  thought  that  Parliament  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances, certainly  not  grant  compulsory  powers.      For  a  moment  the 
Commissioners  were  in  a  position  of  great  embarrassment,  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Martin  has  recorded  in  his  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort  how 
seriously  the  Prince  took  the  matter  to  heart.    My  own  journal  of  the 
3rd  of  June,  1852,  mentioning  my  interview  with  the  Prince  upon  the 
subject  on  that  day,  contains  this  entry : — '  The  Prince  said  that  he 
had  had  no  sleep  last  night,  owing  to  his  alarm  as  to  what  had  been  done 
re  Villars.'     It  was  at  once  decided  that  the  only  course  open  to  the 
Commissioners  was  frankly  to  tell  the  whole  truth  to  the  Baron,  and 
endeavour  to  induce  him  to  .dispose  of  his  freehold.    Fortunately  Mr. 
Thomas  Cubitt,  who  had  long  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Consort,  was  still  alive,  and  was  at  once  appealed 
to,  to  place  his  long  experience  and  influence  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commission   in  their  awkward  dilemma.     This  Mr.  Cubitt  at  onge 
did,  and,  by  his  extreme  tact  and  ability,  succeeded  in  his  difficult 
negotiation,  and  prevailed  on  the  Baron's  representatives  to  consent  to 
a  sale  of  the  freehold  of  the  whole  forty-eight  acres  for  153,500L,  or 
about  3,200£.  an  acre,  a  very  moderate  price  under  the  circumstances. 
It  should  here  be  recorded  that,  from  this  time  until  his  death,  three 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  Cubitt  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  valuable 
time  to  the  Commissioners'  service  in  the  completion  of  their  estate, 
and  the  many  intricate  questions  involved  in  it,  and  this,  without 
accepting  the  slightest  remuneration,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Commissioners  was  that  the  National 
Gallery  should  be  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  property  thus  ac- 
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quired  ;  a  great  Commercial  Museum  on  the  south  or  Brompton  side 
(the  euphonious  name  of  South  Kensington  not  having  been  then 
invented)  ;  a  central  building  between  them  for  the  accommodation 
of  such  learned  societies  as  might  wish  to  come  there ;  and  buildings 
for  the  proposed  Government  Departments  of  Practical  Art  and  Prac- 
tical Science  on  the  east  and  west  sides  respectively. 

The  *  Surplus  Eeport '  of  the  Commissioners  to  Her  Majesty, 
setting  forth  all  their  proceedings  up  to  this  time,  was  dated  the  llth 
of  November,  1852  ;  and  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Parliament  on  the  same  day  recommended  the  scheme  set  forth  in  it 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Disraeli  lost 
no  time  in  bringing  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  on  the  6th  of  December,  moved  the  promised  vote  of 
1 50,OOOL  '  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  institutions  connected  with 
Science  and  Art.'  His  speech  was  founded  almost  entirely  on  the 
Commissioners'  Report,  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  said :  '  Unques- 
tionably it  will  be  expedient  that  we  should  use  part  of  this  spot  for 
the  erection  of  a  National  Gallery  on  a  great  and  complete  scale.' 
He  also  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  providing  space  for  the  various 
learned  societies.  Lord  Seymour  criticised  the  scheme,  but  in  no 
unfriendly  spirit,  his  chief  anxiety  being  to  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Commissioners  were  to  manage  the  whole  affair.  Lord 
John  Russell,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  lent  the  weight  of  his  high 
authority  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  although 
upon  the  whole  favourable,  doubted  the  expediency  of  the  Commis- 
sioners remaining  as  permanent  managers  of  the  estate,  after  the 
Prince  Consort's  time,  in  whom  personally  he  professed  much  con- 
fidence. The  vote  was  carried  without  a  division. 

A  total  fund  of  300,000^.  being  thus  obtained,  the  Commissioners 
were  enabled  to  purchase  a  further  extent  of  seventeen  acres  of  land 
from  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  adjoining  the  Villars  Estate  on  both 
its  east  and  west  sides,  making  a  total  space  of  about  eighty-six  acres 
bought  by  them,  being  considerably  more  than  the  area  of  St.  James's 
Park.  In  the  centre  of  the  present  Horticultural  Gardens  was 
situated  a  small  estate  of  about  2^  acres,  belonging  to  Smith's 
Charity,  and  used  as  a  carpet-ground,  which  the  Commissioners  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  a  rather  larger  outlying  piece  of  the  Villars 
Estate.  The  whole  property  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  a 
gravel  soil,  except  on  a  small  part  of  the  Gore  House  Estate,  where 
the  London  clay  crops  up.3 

In  order  to  render  the  estate  thus  acquired  properly  accessible,  it 
was  obvious  that  a  complete  system  of  roads  must  be  formed,  and 
under  Mr.  Cubitt's  advice  they  were  constructed  on  the  most  liberal 

1  The  Commissioners  also  made  a  provisional  agreement  with  Lord  Auckland  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Eden  Lodge  Estate,  but,  before  it  was  actually  signed,  family 
reasons  induced  him  to  break  off  the  negotiations. 
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scale.  Known  by  the  respective  names  of  Prince  Albert's  Road, 
Exhibition  Road,  Cromwell  Eoad,  and  Gore  Road,  they  are  nearly 
I-*-  miles  long,  and  unquestionably  the  finest  series  of  roads  in 
London.  The  two  former  are  constructed  on  a  '  hanging  level '  to 
suit  the  great  fall  of  the  estate  from  north  to  south,  amounting  to 
about  forty  feet.  Their  cost  amounted  to  nearly  20,000?.,  two-thirds 
of  which  was  paid  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  rest  by  the  other 
landowners  interested.  It  was  always  the  Prince  Consort's  wish  and 
intention  that  the  wrhole  of  them  should  be  planted  with  trees  in  the 
manner  of  the  Paris  Boulevards,  lime  trees  (great  favourites  of  his) 
being  especially  intended  to  be  used ;  but  unavoidable  difficulties 
prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan.  The  maintenance  of  these 
roads  was  for  many  years  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  expense 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  great  difficulty  was  found  in  inducing  the 
parishes  to  '  take  to '  them  as  public  roads.  The  cost  of  their  repair 
in  connection  with  the  enormous  wear  and  tear  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1862  amounted  to  13,000?.,  which  was  paid  by  the  Commissioners 
for  that  Exhibition,  and  a  further  sum  of  4,000?.  had  to  be  paid 
before  they  were  finally  taken  to  by  the  parish.  The  Gore  House 
Estate  is  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
perty in  Kensington  parish. 

But  the  purchases  above  recorded  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
completion  of  the  estate.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
property  was  traversed  diagonally  from  end  to  end  by  a  public 
footpath,  Gore  Lane,  which  must  necessarily  be  done  away  with. 
Moreover,  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  ground,  covered  with  houses,  at 
the  top  of  that  lane  penetrated  deep  into  the  estate,  and  the  various 
interests  involved  could  not  be  dealt  with  unless  compulsory  powers 
of  purchase  were  obtained.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  therefore 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
300,000?.  was  quite  insufficient  for  making  all  the  required  pur- 
chases. The  Commissioners  therefore  resolved  to  contribute  a  further 
sum  of  15,000?.  out  of  their  surplus  to  the  purchases,  leaving  a 
balance  in  hand  of  about  20,000?.  for  current  expenses,  &c. ;  and  in 
consideration  of  this  the  Government  agreed  to  recommend  Parlia- 
ment to  make  an  additional  grant  of  25,000?.  (afterwards  raised  to 
27,500?.)  for  the  same  purpose,  making  a  total  fund  of  342,500?., 
of  which  the  Commissioners  were  to  advance  165,000?.,  and  the 
Government  177,500?. 

The  proposed  further  vote  of  27,500?.  was  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  7th  of  July,  1854,  and  was  specifically  stated  to 
be  '  towards  the  purchase  by  the  Commissioners  of  certain  additional 
land  at  Kensington  Gore  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  new 
National  Gallery  and  other  institutions  connected  with  science  and 
art.'  It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  169  to  48,  this  being  the  first 
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(but  very  far  from  the  last)  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject  of  the  estate.4 

The  private  Act  of  Parliament  above  spoken  of  as  indispensable 
for  the  completion  of  the  estate  passed  without  serious  opposition,  and 
received  the  Koyal  assent  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1854.  The  usual  com- 
pulsory powers  of  purchase  were  given  by  it.  The  buildings  on  the 
property  were  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act,  and 
the  Commissioners  were  reincorporated  as  a  permanent  body,  having 
previously  existed  under  the  authority  of  the  Royal  Warrant. 

The  choice  of  a  general  name  for  the  new  district  of  London 
thus  opened  up  was  a  matter  of  some  importance,  and  the  happy 
title  of  South  Kensington  was  at  length  approved  by  the  Prince. 
In  order  to  render  the  general  scheme  unpopular,  the  nickname  of 
the  *  Brompton  Boilers '  was  applied  to  the  temporary  building  at 
first  erected  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department's  Museum,  Brompton 
being  supposed  to  be  unfashionable,  unhealthy,  and  objectionable  in 
other  respects.  But,  in  truth,  no  part  of  the  property  is  in  Brompton 
—Westminster  and  Kensington  possessing  between  them,  as  above 
indicated,  the  enviable  privilege  of  taxing  the  whole  of  it. 

In  consequence  of  these  large  advances  of  public  money  towards 
the  purchase  of  the  estate,  it  was  clear  that  some  control  over  its 
appropriation  must  be  retained  by  the  Government,  and  what  may 
be  called  a  partnership  arrangement  was  accordingly  entered  upon. 
The  legal  title  to  the  property  was  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the 
appropriation  of  one  moiety  being  reserved  to  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  national  institutions,  whilst,  as  respects  the  other 
moiety,  the  Government  was  also  allowed  such  a  general  superin- 
tendence as  might  insure  the  adoption  of  one  general  plan,  applicable 
to  the  whole  property,  from  whatever  sources  the  buildings  on  it 
might  be  erected.  The  Commissioners  on  their  part  were  empowered 
to  make  objections,  if  any  should  occur  to  them,  to  any  buildings 
proposed  to  be  erected  at  the  public  expense  on  the  estate.  The 
outlying  portions  of  the  property  were,  if  necessary,  to  be  sold,  in 
order  to  repay  any  sums  advanced  by  Parliament  beyond  the  original 
vote  of  loO,000£.  ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  agreed  that  five  great  officers  of 
State,  viz.,  the  Lord  President,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  should  be  elected  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Commission,  in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  facility 
of  communication  with  the  Government.  The  Vice-President  for 
Education  was  subsequently  added  to  the  ex  officio  Commissioners. 

4  It  may  here  be  stated  that  an  attempt  made  about  this  time  by  the  Government, 
and  subsequently  renewed,  to  obtain  part  of  the  estate  for  the  erection  of  barracks, 
was  only  defeated  by  the  energetic  opposition  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  his  repre- 
sentations as  to  the  breach  of  faitli  with  neighbouring  landowners  which  it  would 
involve. 
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The  first  occasions  on  which  the  general  public  enjoyed  the  use 
of  the  grounds  were  in  1854  and  1855,  when  two  large  fetes  were 
allowed  to  be  held  in  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Consumption  Hos- 
pital and  the  Horticultural  Society  respectively. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  purchase  of  the  estate,  and  of  the 
adoption  by  the  Government  of  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Surplus  Keport  of  the  Commissioners,  was  the  establishment  of 
the  existing  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  with  its  ramifications 
extending  over  the  whole  country.  Originally  placed  under  the 
Board  of  Trade,  it  was  transferred,  in  February  1856,  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  for  Education.  The  old  School  of  Design  at 
Somerset  House  had  been  converted  into  the  Department  of  Practical 
Art  early  in  1852,  with  temporary  quarters  at  Marlborough  House; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Department  of  Science  was  added,  and 
the  new  department  started  .and  reorganised  by  the  transfer  to  it, 
from  the  Office  of  Works,  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  the 
School  of  Mines,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry, and  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society.  In  subsequent  years  many 
additional  institutions  became  affiliated  to  the  central  department, 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  the  Edin- 
burgh Museum,  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  the  Dublin  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  various  Irish  bodies,  the  sister  island  figuring,  as  usual, 
despite  her  standing  complaint  of  oppression  and  ill-treatment,  for 
large  sums  in  the  annual  votes  of  Parliament. 

In  the  first  instance  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry) 
Cole  and  Dr.  Playfair  were  obtained  for  the  new  department.  The 
latter,  however,  did  not  remain  connected  with  it  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Cole  well  earned  his  original  appointment  by  his  important  ser- 
vices to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  it  is  needless  here  to  advert 
to  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  for  more  than  twenty  years  he 
laboured  to  make  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  the  great  insti- 
tution which  it  has  long  been  admitted  to  be.  And  if,  as  he  moved 
along,  he  managed,  as  he  would  himself  be  the  first  to  allow,  to  tread 
on  many  toes,  leading  at  times  to  loud  outcries  and  to  the  discharge 
of  vials  of  wrath  on  many  innocent  heads,  why — revolutions  in  the 
administration  of  art  and  science  are,  I  suppose,  not  to  be  effected 
by  rose-water,  any  more  than  are  French  Eevolutions. 

The  present  South  Kensington  Museum  was  started  in  1851, 
when  the  Treasury  authorised  the  outlay  of  5,000£.  for  the  purchase 
from  the  Exhibition  of  such  examples  of  manufacture  as  might  be 
useful  for  the  purposes  of  study.  The  Queen  and  many  others  added 
to  the  permanent  collection  by  lending  objects  for  exhibition,  a  prac- 
tice which  has  ever  since  been  largely  followed  with  great  advantage 
to  the  public.  Limited  as  was  the  space  at  Marlborough  House, 
the  visitors  soon  increased  to  100,000  a  year.  At  this  early  date  the 
plan  of  circulating  through  the  provinces  selected  articles  from  the 
collection  was  also  commenced,  and  still  continues. 
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Through  the  influence  of  the  Commissioners  the  Treasiu^r  .was 
induced  to  authorise  purchases  to  be  made  for  the  benefit 'of  the 
department,  at  the  sale  of  the  famous  Bernal  Collection,  early  in  1855, 
to  the  extent  of  9,000£.  out  of  the  total  sum  of  63,000£.  realised.  9&$ 

The  approach  of  the  time  when  Maryborough  House  had  to  be 
prepared  as  a  residence  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  attaining 
the  age  of  eighteen,  rendered  it  necessary  to  consider  the  nleans  of 
accommodating  the  Department  and  its  Museum.  Other  collections, 
in  which  the  Commissioners  were  more  or  less  directly  interested, 
had  also  to  be  provided  for.  The  nucleus  of  a  great  Trade  Museum 
existed  in  the  gift  of  articles  valued  at  9,000^.,  presented  by  various 
exhibitors  to  the  Commissioners  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibitions  These 
articles,  which  the  Commissioners  subsequently  gave  to  the  'nation, 
were  stowed  away  in  Kensington  Palace  and  elsewhere.  The  Society 
of  Arts  and  the  Commissioners  had  formed  between  them  an  admirable 
Museum  of  Animal  Produce,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
Solly,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Society's  rooms  in  1855,  and  had 
then  become  the  Commissioners'  property  on  their  repaying  to  the 
Society  the  whole  of  its  outlay  on  it.  This  collection  required  a 
home.  •  The  valuable  Museum  of  Patented  Inventions  in  course  of 
formation  under  the  authority  of  the  'Commissioners  of  Patents  was 
ignominiously  huddled  away,  and  entirely  useless  to  the  public. 
Again,  an  interesting  Educational  Exhibition  had  taken  place  in  St. 
Martin's  Hall  in  1854,  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Government,  took  steps  to  make  it  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent 
Education  Museum,  many  of  the  exhibitors  presenting  their  articles 
for  the  purpose.  This  collection  was  temporarily  stowed  away  in 
Grove  House,  the  Commissioners  lending  it  for  the  purpose.  Gore 
House  had  been  previously  lent  by  them  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  who  employed  it  for  a  Branch  District  School,  and  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  students  in  the  schools  throughout 
the  country.  An  exhibition  of  furniture  and  cabinetwork  took  place 
in  Gore  House  in  1853,  and  was  visited  by  13,500  persons. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Commissioners  wrote  to  the 
Treasury  in  June  1855,  proposing  the  erection  on  the  estate  of  a 
temporary  structure  of  corrugated  iron,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
15,000£.  including  fittings,  in  which  the  above  and  any  similar  col- 
lections might  be  properly  displayed — the  building,  in  fact,  subse- 
quently immortalised  in  verse  and  prose  as  the  *  Brompton  Boilers.' 

The  reason  why  this  particular  kind  of  structure  was  proposed 
was  certainly  not  that  it  was  of  the  most  beautiful  style  of  architec- 
ture that  could  be  devised,  but  simply  that,  being  intended  for 
temporary  use  only,  it  was  extremely  simple  and  cheap,  whilst  the 
material  of  which  it  was  composed  had  a  permanent  pecuniary  value, 
so  that  it  could  be  taken  down  and  re-erected  elsewhere  at  small 
cost.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  this  much-abused  building,  after 
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serving  as  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  leading  the  way  to  the 
subsequent  erection  on  the  same  site  of  the  present  admirable  and 
architectural  South  Kensington  Museum,  has  been  now  removed  to 
the  East  end  of  London,  and  forms  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum. 

The  Government  approved  of  the  Commissioners'  suggestion,  and 
the  vote  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  2,  and 
carried  by  85  to  33.  The  debate  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  strong 
attack  by  Mr.  Bright  on  the  '  very  shrewd  and  clever  gentlemen ' 
constituting  the  Kensington  '  clique.' 

The  proposed  building  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Young,  a  well- 
known  firm  of  contractors,  under  the  Commissioners'  directions.  It 
was  266  feet  long,  126  feet  wide  (in  three  segments  of  42  feet  each), 
and  30  feet  high,  with  two  galleries  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  building.  The  exhibiting  area  afforded  was  6,400  square  yards 
or  1£  acres,  and  every  provision  was  made  for  light,  warmth,  and 
ventilation. 

The  Government  entrusted  the  superintendence  of  its  erection  to 
Sir  William  Cubitt.  The  Prince  had  from  the  first  looked  upon 
this  temporary  structure  as  the  starting-point  for  the  great  permanent 
and  national  museum  which  has  now  superseded  it.  He -himself 
selected  the  exact  site,  and  I 'remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the 
care  with  which  he  paced  out  on  the  ground  its  dimensions  and  posi- 
tion, in  company  with  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  (President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade)  and  Sir  W.  Cubitt.  The  building  was  completed, 
and  its  formal  possession  handed  over  to  the  Government,  on  March 
30,  1857. 

In  the  meantime,  Parliament  voted,  in  June  1856,  the  sum  of 
10,000^.  for  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  to  the  estate.  The  above-mentioned  votes  of 
15,000£.  and  10,000^.,  supplemented  by  liberal  grants  from  the  Com- 
missioners' own  funds,  soon  admitted  of  the  display  of  the  collections 
already  mentioned,  and  many  others,5  in  the  new  South  Kensington 
Museum,  which  was  formally  visited  by  Her  Majesty  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1857,  previous  to  its  opening  to  the  general  public.  The  visits 
to  it  soon  amounted  to  an  average  of  half  a  million  a  year,  a  number 
which  has  constantly  gone  on  increasing,  until  it  now  exceeds  one 
million.  The  estimates  of  the  present  year,  1877-8,  include  a 
provision  of  no  less  than  300,000£.  for  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  of  which  130,OOOL  is  for  its  1,400  or  1,500 
local  schools,  and  nearly  40,000£.  is  applicable  to  the  Museum  proper. 
This  amount  is  irrespective  of  the  building  grants  already  sanctioned 

5  Mr.  Sheepshanks  expressly  stipulated,  in  presenting  to  the  nation  his  collection 
of  nearly  350  pictures  and  drawings,  valued  at  more  than  50,OOOZ.,  that  it  should  be 
located  in  a  gallery  to  be  erected  on  the  Kensington  Gore  Estate,  or,  failing  that,  in 
one  of  the  public  parks  or  Kensington  Gardens.  Parliament  voted,  in  1857,  3,500Z. 
for  the  erection  of  this  gallery  in  the  rear  of  the  iron  Museum. 
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by  Parliament,  viz.,  195,000£.  for  the  Science  and  Art  Buildings, 
now  practically  completed,  on  the  estate,  and  80,000£.  for  the  Art 
Library  on  the  same  site  (including  an  architectural  facade  towards 
the  south).  More  than  half  a  million  persons  are  now  receiving 
direct  instruction  from  the  Department,  either  as  students  or  by 
means  of  lectures — not  a  bad  outcome  of  the  labours  of  this,  the 
first-born  and  most  lusty  of  the  children  of  the  Kensington  Gore 
Estate. 

The  first  real  check  sustained  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  scheme  in  its  entirety  occurred  as  early  as  1854,  and, 
strangely  enough,  emanated  from  the  Government  itself,  which  pro- 
fessed to  be  so  favourable  to  that  scheme.  The  learned  societies  had 
from  the  first  raised  objections  to  any  forcible  transfer  to  Kensington 
Gore,  and  some  of  them,  on  the  publication  of  the  Commissioners' 
Report,  had  written  to  the  Commissioners  to  that  effect.  The  same 
answer  was  in  every  case  returned.  The  idea  of  compelling  them,  to 
go  there  had  never  occurred  to  the  Commissioners  for  a  moment. 
The  site,  it  was  true,  offered  those  means  of  juxtaposition  which 
the  societies  had  themselves  been  contemplating,  and  the  advantages 
of  which  were  manifest.  But  it  was  entirely  at  the  option  of  each 
society  to  avail  itself  of  the  Commissioners'  suggestion  or  not.  Not- 
withstanding this  answer,  the  societies  suspected  mischief,  and  took 
steps  to  induce  the  Government  to  provide  for  their  wants  in  a 
more  central  situation.  The  estimates  for  1854  contained  a  vote  of 
140,OOOL  for  the  purchase  of  Burlington  House,  covering  an  area  of 
between  3  and  3j  acres.  This  vote  was  passed  by  143  to  23,  and  the 
societies  are  now  happily  located  on  that  site. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  special  circumstance  which  in  the  first 
instance  led  to  the  purchase  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Gore  House 
Estate  was  the  supposed  intention  of  the  Government  and  the  country 
to  transfer  the  National  Gallery  from  its  existing  site  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  as  recommended  by  a  Koyal  Commission  appointed  in  1850; 
and  for  several  years  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  would  interfere  with  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  that  intention,  especially  when  an  important 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  in  1853  in  favour  of 
the  Kensington  site,  whilst  that  in  Trafalgar  Square  was  condemned 
by  it  by  a  majority  of  10  to  1. 

In  1856,  when  the  Russian  war  had  ended,  the  Government  de- 
cided to  invite  Parliament  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  of  1853,  and  a  'Bill  to  provide  a  site  for  a  New  National 
Gallery '  was  accordingly  introduced.  Before  its  second  reading,  how- 
ever, Lord  Elcho  submitted  a  motion  equivalent  to  its  rejection. 
Much  prejudice  had  meanwhile  been  excited  against  the  Government 
plan  on  the  score  of  its  being  a  {  Court  job,'  a  personal  pet  scheme  of 
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the  Prince  Consort,  &c.  The  Times,  in  particular,  took  a  leading 
part  in  opposing  the  Government  Bill. 

Lord  Elcho  told  the  House,  despite  all  the  past  inquiries,  that 
further  inquiry  was  necessary,  and  that  there  were  thirteen  sites  to, 
choose  from.  His  own  suggestions  were  Kensington  Palace,  Marl- 
borough  House  with  St.  James's  Palace  (the  Prince  of  Wales  being 
turned  out  and  located  in  Burlington  House),  or  Whitehall.  As  to 
the  Commissioners'  estate,  it  was  in  great  part  a  marshy  swamp,  only 
accessible  to  visitors  to  Cremorne.  He  also  read  a  letter  from  Lord 
Ellesmere  approving  of  his  motion,  which  had  much  influence  on  the 
division  (Lord  Ellesmere  having  only  two  months  before  signed,  in 
his  capacity  as  one  of  the  Exhibition  Commissioners,  their  report 
in  an  opposite  sense).  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  George 
Lewis)  observed  that  the  Kensington  Gore  site  offered  ample  space 
with  power  of  future  extension,  and,  so  far  from  being  a  marsh  and 
swamp,  was  especially  healthy.  He  showed  the  objections  to  all  Lord 
Elcho's  suggested  sites,  and  promised  an  ample  competition  for  the 
plans  of  the  new  building.  Mr.  Disraeli  amusingly  dissected  Lord 
Elcho's  alternatives  : — '  Her  Majesty's  Palace  at  Kensington  was  to  be 
destroyed ;  Her  Majesty's  Palace  of  St.  James's  was  to  be  demolished ; 
and,  not  content  with  outraging  the  hearth  of  Her  Majesty,  another 
Royal  generation  was  brought  forward  as  a  victim  to  public  taste,  and 
the  mansion  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which,  we  understood, 
is  now  preparing  for  his  advent,  was  also  thrown  into  the  cauldron 
of  destruction,'  whilst  '  sites  in  the  parks  were  to  be  seized  upon  by  a 
dilettante  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.'  He  further  stoutly 
defended  the  Kensington  Gore  site  in  all  its  aspects,  and  eloquently 
praised  the  Commissioners'  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
art. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  opposing  the  motion,  said  that  Lord  Elcho 
'  had  offered  to  him  a  free  gift  in  the  site  now  proposed,  a  site  which 
the  country  has  only  to  accept.  But  he  is  not  contented  with  that ; 
he  refuses  the  gift,  and  says,  "  I  am  determined  either  to  rob  the 
public  of  those  places  of  air  and  recreation  which  they  at  present 
possess,  or  I  will  take  from  the  Crown  the  palaces  which  belong  to 
it.'"  He  also  spoke  of  the  removal  of  the  Gallery  from  Trafalgar 
Square  as  '  a  settled  point.'  In  fact,  throughout  the  debate  this  was 
the  general  feeling  of  the  House. 

On  a  division,  Lord  Elcho  carried  his  motion  against  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  majority  of  8  (153  to  345),  and  the  Government  Bill  was 
withdrawn.  The  Times  uttered  a  loud  psean  over  the  result  on  the 
following  day,  in  an  article  which  was  very  personal  towards  the 
Prince  Consort,  whose  individual  scheme  it  asserted  the  proposed 
removal  to  be.  This  was  no  doubt  the  popular  impression  at  the 
time.  How  far  it  was  correct  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  instructions  addressed  by  him  to  me  on  the 
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subject.  After  briefly  summing  up  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  estate  was  bought,  and  a  site  on  it  offered  for  the  National 
Gallery,  he  proceeded : — 

You  should  avoid  giving  any  opinion  for  or  against  any  other  proposal,  either 
coming  from  the  Government  or  individuals.  The  Commissioners  of  1851  can 
have  no  personal  objects  in  view.  They  joined  with  the  Government  in  the 
purchase  of  this  ground,  with  a  view  to  objects  of  general  and  public  interest. 
If  the  Government  still  thinks,  and  Parliament  agrees  with  it,  that  that  object 
can  be  best  attained  by  establishing  the  National  Gallery  on  this  site,  there  it 
is  for  them.  But  should  they  think  the  object  can  be  better  attained  elsewhere, 
let  them  do  so  by  all  means.  In  short,  the  line  to  be  taken  is  to  leave  it  entirely 
to  the  Government  to  decide  what  they  please  as  to  the  site  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  simply  to  restate  all  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  purchase  of  the 
ground.' 

In  fact,  the  Prince  knew  as  well  as  anyone,  and  never  made  any 
secret  of  his  opinion,  that,  in  dealing  with  a  democratic  body  like 
the  House  of  Commons,  anything  in  the  nature  of  undue  pressure 
or  court  influence  was  certain  to  defeat  its  own  objects,  the  few  votes 
that  might  be  gained  by  it  being  altogether  swamped  by  the  strong 
current  thereby  excited  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  fully  believe 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Government  on  this  occasion  was  owing  to  the 
general,  although  erroneous,  impression  as  to  the  position  occupied 
by  the  Prince  in  the  matter,  to  which  the  Times  article  only  gave 
utterance.  It  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  the  public  learned  to 
understand  his  entire  disinterestedness.  He  has  often  said  to  me 
that  he  knew  that  his  work  would  not  be  appreciated  in  his  lifetime ; 
and,  in  all  his  labours  in  connection  with  the  Kensington  Estate,  he 
never  dreamt  of  imposing  his  personal  views  on  the  country,  but 
always  thought  that  he  was  acting  in  harmony  with  it. 

Years  went  on,  the  National  Gallery  question  remained  undecided, 
and  the  Commissioners  could  execute  no  plans  of  their  own ;  whilst 
their  existing  partnership  with  the  Government  deprived  them  of  all 
independent  action.  They  accordingly  proposed  to  the  Treasury,  in 
May  1858,  to  dissolve  that  partnership,  to  repay  the  whole  of  the 
177,500L  advanced  by  Parliament,  together  with  nearly  4,000£.  as 
representing  a.  moiety  of  the  net  rents  received  from  the  estate,  and 
in  return  to  become  the  sole  owners  of  it,  and  to  carry  out  themselves 
their  original  plans  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art.  An  able 
memorandum,  prepared  by  the  Prince  Consort,  was  sent  in  to  the 
Treasury  in  support  of  this  proposal,  which  the  Government  accepted; 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  after  some  opposition,  in  the 
same  year  for  giving  effect  to  it,  six  months  being  allowed  to  the 
Commissioners  for  raising  the  requisite  funds. 

As  the  Government  Department  of  Science  and  Art  already 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  estate,  it  was  arranged  by  the  Act 
that  the  value  of  the  land  so  occupied  (assessed  by  agreement  at 
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60,000£.  for  the  ten  or  twelve  acres  on  the  basis  of  its  cost  price) 
should  be  deducted  from  the  sum  payable  by  the  Commissioners, 
leaving  rather  more  than  121,000£.  to  be  paid  in  cash.  The  Com- 
missioners, after  two  unsuccessful  negotiations,  which  wasted  some 
months,  one  with  a  well-known  noble  lord  who  threw  them  over- 
board at  the  last  moment  to  their  grievous  dismay,  succeeded  in 
borrowing  120,OOOL  from  the  Commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
at  4  per  cent.,  on  a  mortgage  of  the  estate  (omitting  the  lower 
portion  of  the  main  square),  and  paid  off  the  Government  lien  on  the 
property.  They  were  so  hard  driven  in  point  of  time,  that  they  were 
only  able  to  pay  the  above  sum  to  the  Treasury  on  the  very  day  when 
the  six  months  allowed  by  the  Act  expired  (January  12,  1859). 

The  Horticultural  Society,  after  a  career  of  great  vicissitude,  was, 
at  this  time,  reduced  to  a  condition  of  insolvency,  owing  to  a  succes- 
sion of  wet  seasons,  which  ruined  the  once  famous  shows  at  Chiswick, 
and  by  the  end  of  1858  it  had  incurred  a  debt  of  10,000£.,  and  its 
library  and  offices  had  to  be  sold.  Just  then,  the  Prince  Consort  be- 
came its  President,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  its  fortunes  might  be 
retrieved  if  it  could  be  established  on  the  Commissioners'  Estate,  and 
made  an  integral  part  of  their  scheme.  The  original  plan  of  building 
great  national  institutions  on  various  parts  of  the  property  had  to  be 
reconsidered,  owing  to  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  with  the 
Government  and  the  uncertainty,  after  the  National  Gallery  affair, 
whether  Parliament  would  let  any  such  institutions  go  to  the  estate 
at  all.  The  Prince  thought  that  the  best  course  to  adopt  would  be 
to  set  apart  the  centre  of  the  great  square  as  a  garden,  round  which 
buildings  might  afterwards  be  erected,  as  the  occasion  should  arise. 
Such  an  arrangement  was  also  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  metro- 
polis, as  a  large  open  space  would  thus  be  secured,  whilst  any  institu- 
tions placed  round  it  would  obviously  benefit  by  its  existence.  In 
fact,  the  plan  was  that  which  is  adopted  by  wise  builders  in  laying 
out  any  extensive  property  to  the  best  advantage,  as  is  shown  by  the 
large  open  spaces  in  the  centre  of  our  London  squares. 

Accordingly,  in  January  1859,  a  formal  proposal  was  made  by  the 
society  to  the  Commissioners  for  a  lease  of  the  centre  of  their  main 
square,  and,  after  protracted  negotiations,  entailed  by  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  arrangements  which  proved  necessary,  such  a  lease 
was  granted  to  it,  for  31  years  from  June  1861,  of  about  22  acres. 
Each  party  was  to  expend  50,000£.  in  preparing  the  new  gardens,  the 
Commissioners  undertaking  the  earthworks  and  the  erection  of  the 
ornamental  arcades,  and  the  society  laying  out  the  gardens  and  erect- 
ing the  conservatory,  the  latter  alone  costing  16,000£.  The  expendi- 
ture on  each  side  eventually  amounted  to  about  70,000£.  The  society 
raised  50,OOOZ.  of  its  quota  by  means  of  debentures,  the  balance  being 
provided  by  donations  and  the  life  subscriptions  of  Fellows,  &c. 
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The  Commissioners'  share  was  mainly  raised  by  means  of  a  further 
mortgage  to  Greenwich  Hospital  of  their  property.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  the  gardens  were  given  to  the  society  entirely  free  of  rent, 
as  the  sum  of  2,400/.  a  year  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  Commis- 
sioners after  the  society's  debenture  interest  was  paid  only  repre- 
sented the  interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  the  sum  borrowed  by  the 
Commission  on  mortgage  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  out  on  the 
gardens.  After  both  these  sums  were  paid,  the  Commissioners  had 
a  claim  to  half  the  surplus  profits,  and  this  constituted  the  only  real 
rent.  What  it  amounted  to  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  during  the 
sixteen  years  that  the  society  have  occupied  a  piece  of  ground  valued 
at  from  300,000£.  to  500,OOOL,  they  have  only  been  able  to  pay,  as 
surplus  profits,  the  sum  of  about  500£.  in  all.  Failure  for  five  con- 
secutive years  to  pay  the  requisite  2,400£.  was  to  involve  the  for- 
feiture of  the  lease,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  renewed  for 
31  years  if  the  society  were  successful.  A  committee,  in  which  the 
Commissioners  had  a  preponderating  influence,  was  appointed  to 
settle  the  amount  to  be  retained  by  the  society  for  its  expenses,  which 
were  to  be  the  first  charge  on  its  receipts. 

All  the  works  necessary  for  making  the  gardens  were  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Kelk,  as  contractor,  with  great  rapidity,  the  Commissioners' 
arcades  being  designed  and  erected  under  a  committee  consisting 
of  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  Mr.  Eedgrave,  and  Captain  Fowke. 
The  credit  of  the  great  conservatory  is  to  be  given  to  the  last-named 
gentleman.  The  gardens,  which  were  laid  out  as  an  Italian  garden, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Nesfield,  aided  by  the  constant 
advice  and  suggestions  of  the  Prince,  were  formally  opened  on  the  5th 
of  June,  1861,  by  the  Prince  Consort,  it  being  the  last  occasion  on 
which  he  took  a  public  part  in  connection  with  the  estate.  The  Queen 
was  prevented  attending  by  the  recent  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
His  Koyal  Highness  made  a  most  interesting  speech,  in  which  he 
summarised  the  objects  of  the  Commission,  and  pointed  out  how  he 
hoped  by  means  of  these  gardens  to  reunite  the  science  and  art  of 
gardening  to  the  sister  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfinished  state  in  which  the  arcades  re- 
mained for  many  years,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds  for  their  decora- 
tive completion,  the  gardens  soon  became  extremely  popular,  the 
number  of  Fellows  increased  from  1,000  to  ?,500,  and  about  200,000 
persons  visited  them  each  year,  besides  150,000  more  who  used  on 
the  average  to  attend  them  on  the  Prince  Consort's  birthday,  when 
they  were  for  some  years  opened  free  of  charge.  In  1863,  Mr. 
Durham's  Memorial  of  the  Exhibition  of  1861,  raised  by  public  sub- 
scription at  a  cost  of  8,000^.,  and  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  that 
Prince,  was  inaugurated  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  centre  of  the 
new  gardens.  The  receipts  of  the  society  in  the  year  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  (1862)  amounted  to  more  than  30,000^.,  nearly 
VOL.  I.— No.  4.  R  R 
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the  whole  of  which,  however,  was  absorbed  by  the  expenses.  An 
exhibition  of  sculpture  was  held  in  the  arcades  in  1863,  as  designed 
by  the  Prince  Consort,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  continued 
annually,  had  he  lived,  it  being  intended  to  devote  500Z.  each  year 
for  the  purchase  of  the  best  specimen  exhibited,  so  as  gradually  to 
form  a  valuable  sculpture  gallery.  But  the  Prince's  death  stopped 
that  like  so  many  other  schemes,  and  the  early  prosperity  of  the 
gardens  soon  ceased.  When  ten  years  from  their  opening  had  expired, 
instead  of  24,000£.  having  been  paid  to  the  Commissioners  to  recoup 
them  for  their  outlay  on  them,  the  society  had  only  been  able  to  pay 
them  one-ninth  of  that  sum,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  derived 
from  the  exceptional  Exhibition  year.  The  Commissioners  had  in 
the  meantime  conferred  great  advantages  on  the  society  not  contem- 
plated in  the  original  agreements.  In  addition  to  large  pecuniary 
outlays  on  the  gardens,  they  lent  the  society  for  many  years  the  free 
use  of  several  acres  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  estate  (known  as  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Annexes),  and  also  an  entrance  to  the  gardens 
from  the  park,  where  the  Albert  Hall  now  stands.  The  society's 
debenture  debt  of  50,000£.  had  only  been  reduced  by  3001. 

At  this  time  (1871)  the  commencement  of  the  series  of  annual 
international  exhibitions  seemed  to  give  a  fresh  chance  of  vitality 
and  prosperity  to  the  gardens;  and,  profiting  by  the  successful 
experiment  of  1862,  the  Commissioners  and  the  council  of  the  society 
agreed  upon  an  arrangement  whereby  the  gardens  were  thrown  open 
to  all  visitors  to  the  exhibition,  the  Commissioners  paying  the 
society  a  royalty  of  one  penny  out  of  each  shilling  taken  for  admis- 
sion. By  this  arrangement  the  society  received  5,OOOL  in  the  first 
year  of  these  exhibitions,  and  was  enabled  to  pay  the  Commissioners, 
for  the  first  time  for  nine  years,  the  full  stipulated  sum  of  2,400Z.,  thus 
averting  for  the  moment  any  forfeiture  of  the  lease.  The  exhibition 
of  1872  was  less  successful,  and  the  society  was  only  able  to  pay 
half  that  amount.  But,  by  this  time,  a  strong  feeling  had  arisen 
amongst  the  Fellows  of  the  society  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
against  the  grant  to  the  exhibition  visitors  of  this  privilege  of 
using  the  gardens,  which  they  wished  to  reserve  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  their  families,  forgetting  that  the  Commissioners 
held  the  whole  estate  as  trustees  for  the  general  public,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  suicidal  than  placing  the  personal  privileges 
of  the  few  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  many,  and  to  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  owners  of  the  property  which  the  society,  in 
its  impecunious  state,  held  under  them  by  so  frail  a  tenure.  This 
personal  question,  however,  prevailed,  and  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society  in  1873  the  neighbourhood  mustered  in  strong 
force,  and  uproariously  outvoted  the  council  and  their  friends 
(proxies  not  being  available),  thereby  compelling  the  whole  body, 
from  Royalty  downwards,  to  resign,  and  upsetting  the  amicable 
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arrangements  with  their  landlords,  the  Commissioners.  The  new  and 
hostile  council  refused  the  previous  facilities  accorded  to  the  visitors 
to  the  exhibition,  and  made  the  Commissioners  pay  heavily  for  a 
mere  passage  for  them  across  the  gardens  from  the  east  to  the  west 
exhibition  galleries.  This  policy  prevailed  during  the  two  remain- 
ing years  that  the  annual  exhibitions  lasted,  and  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  their  comparative  failure.  Many  Fellows  resigned,  seeing 
the  schism  in  the  society,  and  being  apprehensive  of  being  drawn 
into  costly  law  proceedings,  and  the  society's  means  soon  became 
inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  gardens.  Owing  to  successive 
legal  difficulties  which  presented  themselves,  the  Commissioners  were 
powerless  to  interfere,  and  the  Expenses  Committee  was  unable  to 
discharge  its  functions,  or  even  to  meet  at  all. 

In  this  unpleasant  state  of  matters,  a  brilliant  idea  struck  the  new 
council.  Without  any  communication  with  their  landlords,  and  in 
disregard  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  society  held  the  land  from 
them,  they  made  a  special  agreement  with  the  proprietors  of  Prince's 
grounds,  and  announced  to  the  Fellows  the  forthcoming  opening  in  the 
gardens  of  a  grand  new  skating  rink,  with  a  separate  entrance,  and  a 
special  charge  for  admission.  This  was  more  than  the  long-suffering 
Commissioners  could  stand ;  so  the  rink  was  vetoed,  under  the  power 
reserved  to  them  by  the 'lease,  and  the  scheme  abandoned,  after  con- 
siderable expense  had  been  incurred  upon  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  the  purpose.  The  council  afterwards  submitted  several  proposals 
for  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  the  lease,  but  none  of  them  were 
acceptable  to  the  Commissioners ;  and,  after  a  two  years' tenure  of 
office,  during  which  matters  went  incessantly  from  bad  to  worse,  those 
members  of  the  council  who  had  taken  up  a  position  of  hostility 
to  the  Commissioners  resigned,  and  peace  once  more  was  restored 
between  the  contending  parties,  but  apparently  too  late  to  save  the 
society  from  an  entire  collapse. 

Still,  the  case  was  not  quite  desperate ;  the  original  teterrima 
causa  belli  had  ceased  with  the  discontinuance  at  the  end  of  1874 
of  the  annual  exhibitions,  and  a  fresh  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  Commissioners  and  the  society  early  in  1876,  whereby 
in  effect  the  forfeiture  of  the  lease,  which  had  become  inevitable  in 
that  year,  was  in  any  case  postponed  till  the  end  of  1878,  nearly 
three  years  being  thus  given  to  the  society  to  retrieve  its  fortunes. 
This  was  done  on  condition  of  the  society  raising  its  annual  income 
from  Fellows  by  that  time  from  6,000£.  to  10,OOOZ.  If  this  were 
done,  the  right  of  forfeiture  was  to  be  foregone.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  failure  to  comply  with  this  condition  was  to  give  back  to  the  Com- 
mission that  right,  subject  to  the  payment  by  them  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  7,000£.,  which  the  society  was  authorised  to  borrow  in 
order  to  pay  off  its  debts  and  put  its  buildings  in  repair. 

At  first,  however,  despite  there-established  harmony  in  the  society, 
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the  Fellows  who  had  left  showed  no  symptoms  of  rejoining  it,  and  no 
fresh  ones  appeared  to  take  their  place.  The  prospects  were  so  bad 
that,  at  a  general  meeting  in  August  1876,  it  was  unanimously  agreed, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  council,  to  abandon  the  gardens,  and  to  offer 
to  surrender  the  lease  to  the  Commissioners. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  way — an  insurmountable  one,  as  it 
proved — was  presented  by  the  debenture-holders  of  the  society,  whose 
interests  it  was  bound  to  protect.  Nearly  50,0001.  was  owing  to  them,, 
lent  on  the  security  of  the  lease,  and  their  only  hope  of  payment,, 
either  of  principal  or  interest,  lay  in  the  continuance  of  the  gardens, 
which,  with  the  conservatory,  had  been  mainly  constructed  with  their 
money.  They  must  therefore  be  arranged  with  in  some  way.  Their 
legal  rights  were,  by  the  terms  of  the  debentures,  but  small,  and 
their  only  claim  against  the  Commissioners  as  ground  landlords 
could  not  arise  till  1892,  at  which  date,  by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  in 
the  event  of  the  Commissioners  declining  to  renew  it  (no  forfeiture 
having  previously  occurred),  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  half  of  the  then 
outstanding  debenture  debt  was  to  be  paid  by  them  to  the  society 
for  the  benefit  of  the  debenture-holders.  But  a  previous  surrender  or 
forfeiture  would  leave  the  latter  without  even  this  crumb  of  comfort. 
The  Commissioners  took  a  liberal  view  of  the  case,  waived  its  mere 
legal  aspect,  and  offered,  in  return  for  an  immediate  surrender  of  the 
gardens,  a  sum  equal  to  the  present  value  (taking  money  at  the 
advantageous  rate  to  the  society  of  3^  per  cent,  only)  of  what  might 
have  become  payable  by  them  in  1892.  In  other  words,  for  each 
nominal  1001.  debenture,  about  28/.  or  291.  was  offered  by  them  in 
cash.  This  offer  was,  however,  declined  unanimously  (whether  wisely 
or  not  I  will  not  discuss)  by  a  general  meeting  of  the  debenture- 
holders,  on  the  advice  of  a  committee  whom  they  had  appointed  to 
represent  them,  as  they  hoped  to  obtain  more  favourable  terms,  which, 
however,  the  Commissioners  were  not  prepared  to  grant. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  society  has  for  the  present  aban- 
doned its  intention  of  leaving  the  gardens,  and  is  doing  its  best  to 
fulfil  the  conditions,  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  last  year,  in  the 
eighteen  months  which  still  remain  for  the  purpose.  A  favourable  turn 
in  its  affairs  is  apparently  setting  in ;  fresh  Fellows  and  Members  are 
fast  joining  it ;  and  the  recent  visit  of  the  Queen  to  its  great  May  show 
testifies  to  the  continued  interest  which  Her  Majesty  takes  in  the 
welfare  of  the  society  which  her  beloved  husband  was  the  main 
instrument  in  bringing  to  the  Kensington  Gore  Estate,  and  which 
she  herself,  in  a  touching  letter  written  to  the  society  by  her  com- 
mand a  few  days  after  his  death,  desired  to  *  be  considered  as  under 
her  peculiar  and  personal  patronage  and  protection.' 

EDGAR  A.  BOWEING. 
(To  be  concluded.) 
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THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  INFANTICIDE. 

ON  the  1 3th  of  December  last,  Mary  Peterson  Mahoney,  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  was  brought  to  trial  at  Swansea  for  the  murder  of  her 
newly  born  child ;  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  prisoner  was  the  daughter  of  Irish  labouring  people  settled  at 
Cardiff;  her  father  and  mother  had  died  during  her  childhood,  and 
the  homeless  girl  was  adopted  by  a  poor  neighbouring  family,  who 
brought  her  up  until  she  was  old  enough  to  go  into  service.  She 
could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  but  in  her  service  she  bore  the  character 
of  an  honest  industrious  girl ;  and  it  was  the  crime  and  treachery  of 
another  that  brought  her  to  ruin.  Her  seducer  forsook  her,  enlisted 
in  the  army,  and  left  the  country.  Taken  unexpectedly  with  the 
pains  of  child-birth,  desolate,  terrified,  and  unhelped,  she  destroyed 
her  child.  The  precautions  which  mark  the  concealment  of  pre- 
meditated crime  were  conspicuously  absent,  and  as  soon  as  the 
police  visited  the  house  the  poor  girl  confessed  everything.  It  was 
mainly  upon  these  confessions  that  her  conviction  rested  ;  and  they 
were  such  as  to  render  any  other  verdict  than  *  guilty '  impossible. 
Throughout  the  trial  Mahoney's  anguish  was  terrible  to  witness,  and 
after  the  sentence  her  reason  became  impaired.  During  the  next 
few  days,  although  calm  at  times,  at  other  times  she  danced  and  sang 
in  her  cell ;  and  when  a  respite  arrived  on  the  1 9th  of  December,  it 
was  impossible  to  make  her  understand  what  had  happened.  Sentence 
of  death  was  commuted  to  a  term  of  penal  servitude,  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  with  merciful  promptness  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  22nd 
of  December,  nine  days  after  the  trial,  that  Mahoney's  reason  was 
sufficiently  restored  for  her  to  realise  what  had  passed  and  what  was 
before  her. 

In  the  opinion  of  every  honest  man  who  witnessed  it,  or  who 
afterwards  learned  the  facts,  this  trial  was  discreditable  to  English 
justice.  The  sentence  pronounced  was  indeed  one  which  the  judge 
lad  no  power  to  modify  or  to  withhold,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a 
sentence  which  every  one,  except  the  unhappy  prisoner  whose  reason 
it  overthrew,  knew  to  be  a  mere  cruel  imposition.  For  thirty  years 
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certainly,  probably  for  a  longer  period,1  no  woman  has  been  executed 
in  England  for  the  destruction  of  her  newly  born  child :  the  con- 
science, the  justice,  the  humanity  of  the  country  render  such  a  thing 
impossible.     The  sentence  is  a  fiction  which  serves  no  purpose  but 
the  infliction  of  horror  and  despair.     A  law  whose  action  in  a  certain 
class  of  cases  has  for  a  generation  been  invariably  overruled  is,  with 
respect  to  that  class  of  cases,  obsolete.     Death  is  not,  and  has  not 
for  thirty  years  been,  the  punishment  of  infanticide  at  birth.     The 
existence  of  the  old  law  has  only  been  tolerated  by  the  public  because 
they  have  known  that  it  is  inoperative :  carry  it  out  in  one  single 
instance,  and  the  indignation  of  the  country  would  probably  sweep 
away  our  entire  system  of  capital  punishment.     An  educated  woman 
— a  woman  rich  enough  to  have  ascertained  the  state  and  operation 
of  the  law,  and  calm  enough  to  rest  upon  that  knowledge — might 
answer  the  judge  who  had  so  passed  sentence  upon  her  :  *  You  think 
to  overwhelm  me  with  the  prospect  of  death  :  I  know  that  I  shall 
live.     You  think  that  I  take  your  sentence  for  a  fearful  reality  :  I 
know  it  to  be  a  form.     You  think  that  I  am  ignorant  enough  to 
believe  you  in  earnest:   the  unvarying  experience  of  thirty  years 
proves  that  you  are  but  acting  an  enforced  part.     Your  black  cap  is 
a  stage-trick :  your  appeal  to  heaven  for  the  sinner  face  to  face  with 
death,  a  solemn  mockery.' 2      What  answer  can  we  make  to  this, 
except  that  the  law  may  rightly  count  upon  the  poverty  and  igno- 
rance of  most  of  those  whom  it  sentences  in  these  cases,  and  that,  for 
one  person  sufficiently  informed  to  brave  its  imposture,  there  are 
many  who  may  be  successfully  terrified  and  driven  to  the  brink  of 
madness.     The  words  used  by  the  judge  in  pronouncing  sentence 
upon  Mahoney  were  as  follows : — *  I  will  take  care  to  forward  to  the 
Home  Secretary  the  jury's  recommendation   to  mercy,  but  I  can 
give  you  no  hope  whatever,  for  I  have  no  authority  to  do  so.'     Then 
followed  the  sentence  of  death,  concluding  with  the  solemn  prayer, 
4  And  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you.'     There  is  something  so 
awful  in  the  form  in  which  death  is  pronounced  in  an  English  court, 
that  even  those  are  affected  who  know  that  the  sentence  will  not  be 
carried  out.     How  overwhelming,  how  absolute,  how  inevitable,  must 
it  appear  to  the  untaught  prisoner  who  knows  nothing  of  the  action 
of  the  law  beyond  what  she  sees  before  her  !     What  does  a  poor  Irish 
girl,  who  cannot  read  or  write,  understand  about  the  Home  Secretary  ? 
She  sees  the  judge  assume  the  emblem  of  death ;  she  hears  him  utter 
the  words  '  no  hope  whatever ; '  she  listens  to  him  describing  minutely 
the  mode  of  her  execution  ;  and  she  hears  that  solemn  appeal  to  the 

1  The  '  Judicial  Statistics '  of  recent  years,  and  the  evidence  of  Sir  George  Grey 
before  the  Capital  Punishment  Commission,  exhaust  all  cases  since  1848.  The 
Parliamentary  Papers  earlier  than  that  are  so  unmethodical,  that  I  am  not  able  to 
make  a  positive  statement  as  to  a  longer  period. 

3  This  is  not  my  expression ;  it  is  Mr.  Justice  Keating's. 
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mercy  of  heaven  which  commends  her  to  eternity.  Can  she  believe 
that  all  this  is  but  a  form  to  crush  and  terrify  her,  and  that  the  real 
punishment  of  her  crime  is  something  quite  different  ?  With  what 
feeling  must  such  a  person  regard  the  law,  when,  at  some  later  time, 
she  learns  that  the  sentence  which  unsettled  her  reason  had  been 
obsolete  and  unenforced  for  thirty  years  ?  '  Because  I  was  poor  and 
ignorant  you  were  able  to  deceive  me.  My  mind  gave  way  because 
I  thought  that  the  law  really  meant  what  it  said.  If  I  had  had  means, 
to  find  out  what  my  real  punishment  would  be,  I  should  have  known 
that  you  were  only  trying  to  terrify  me.  But  I  had  no  one  to  tell 
me  this  before  the  trial ;  and  afterwards  you  strictly  forbade  those 
who  visited  me  in  prison  to  say  one  word  which  might  make  me 
hope  that  I  should  not  really  be  put  to  death.'  When  the  execution 
of  a  sentence,  although  unusual,  is  not  quite  without  example,  its 
retention  may  in  some  instances  be  justified  as  a  resource  against 
exceptionally  bad  cases  :  but  to  terrify  a  prisoner  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  punishment  absolutely  certain  not  to  be  carried  out — a 
punishment  which  no  variety  of  circumstances  has  in  one  single 
instance  been  held  to  warrant  during  the  space  of  thirty  years,  and 
from  which  the  powerful  and  growing  humanity  of  the  country  daily 
separates  us  more  and  more — approaches  too  nearly  to  a  form  of 
torture,  and  robs  the  law  too  largely  of  its  truth  and  honour,  to 
commend  itself  either  to  the  conscience  or  the  policy  of  the  nation. 

Two  considerations  guide  us  in  determining  the  penalty  proper 
to  crime, — the  moral  guilt  of  the  criminal,  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
punishment  in  checking  similar  offences.  No  measure  which  fails 
to  satisfy  these  conditions,  which  either  treats  the  offender  with  a 
severity  out  of  proportion  to  his  guilt,  or  results  in  the  frequency 
and  impunity  of  crime,  can  be  satisfactory.  Applying  the  first  of 
these  standards  to  the  question  of  infanticide,  we  are  forced  to  take 
into  account  the  wrong,  the  shame,  and  the  desolation,  which  almost 
always  lead  to  the  commission  of  this  crime.  Nature  deals  heavily 
with  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  :  human  society  has  indeed 
added  every  bitterness  to  her  cup.  The  parent  upon  whom  nature 
throws  .the  entire  burden  of  the  common  offspring  is  forsaken  and 
cast  off :  child-birth,  which  to  others  brings  the  excess  of  love  and 
care  and  every  thought  of  increased  happiness,  brings  to  her  nothing 
but  solitary  anguish,  nothing  but  the  anticipated  scorn  of  her  friends 
and  the  loss  of  her  daily  bread.  The  sacredness  of  life  is  indeed  not 
a  conception  with  which  law  can  dispense;  but  while  we  rightly 
refuse  to  describe  the  act  of  infanticide  as  anything  but  murder, 
reason  and  feeling  equally  insist  that  the  moral  extenuation  shall  be 
regarded  in  determining  the  penalty.  If  we  are  told  that,  the  greater 
the  temptation,  the  greater  the  necessity  of  punishment,  we  accept 
the  principle  as  pointing  to  the  certainty,  we  reject  it  as  pointing  to 
the  severity,  of  punishments.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  force  of  a 
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temptation  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  known  and  certain  ruin  which 
the  vice  entails,  the  drunkard  ought  to  be  put  to  death  with  torments. 
But  *  A  life  for  a  life '  finds  no  echo  in  the  just  heart ;  and  the  actual 
infliction  of  death  for  infanticide  has  been  long  and  irrevocably 
abandoned.  Ought  the  punishment  then  to  be  imprisonment,  with 
the  addition  of  such  anguish  as  a  fictitious  sentence  of  death  inspires  ? 
No  ;  for  the  law  ought  to  be  an  example  of  sincerity,  and  ought  not 
to  take  advantage  of  ignorance  and  simplicity  to  terrify  people  with 
the  dread  of  that  which  it  does  not  really  intend.  By  such  action  the 
law  puts  itself  in  the  wrong,  and  turns  the  criminal  into  a  victim. 
The  penalty  morally  proportioned  to  the  crime  of  infanticide  is  a  term 
of  imprisonment,  varying  in  duration  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  offence  ;  and  what  the  penalty  is,  the  sentence  should  be. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  difference  in  our  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong ;  but  the  practical  mischief  of  the  capital  sentence  in  infanti- 
cide is  proved  by  facts  with  which  sentiment  has  nothing  to  do.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  it  is  all  but  impossible,  in  the  trial  of  a  woman 
for  the  murder  of  her  newly  born  child,  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  '  guilty.' 
Let  the  facts  be  ever  so  convincing,  no  jury  will  subject  the  mother 
to  sentence  of  death,  if  there  is  any  possibility  that  her  act  did  not 
fulfil  every  technical  condition  of  murder ;  and  the  repugnance  of 
the  judges  themselves  to  such  a  sentence  has  provided  a  means  of 
escape  which  seldom  fails.  It  has  long  been  settled  law  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  murder  before  the  child  has  commenced  its 
separate  existence  :  to  kill  a  child  during  the  act  of  birth  is  at  law 
no  offence  at  all.  If  it  is  not  proved  to  positive  and  logical  certainty 
that  the  child  was  completely  separated  from  the  body  of  its  mother 
at  the  moment  when  the  injuries  were  inflicted,  the  jury  are  per- 
mitted to  find,  and  invariably  do  find,  a  verdict  of  'not  guilty.' 
That  practical  sufficiency  of  evidence  which  in  all  other  cases  leads 
to  a  conviction  is  here  thrown  to  the  winds.  It  is  known  that  there 
is  no  alternative  but  acquittal  or  the  sentence  of  death  :  the  medical 
witnesses,  who  must  prove  not  only  respiration  but  an  independent 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  body  of  the  child  before  the  infliction  of 
violence,  admit  that  their  tests  are  not  infallible  ;  and  the  horror  of 
the  sentence  invariably  leads  the  jury  to  catch  at  this  theoretical 
failure  of  proof,  and  to  return  a  verdict  of  '  not  guilty '  in  the  face  of 
evidence  which  in  any  other  case  would  have  made  conviction  certain. 
Only  in  those  rare  instances  is  the  verdict  of  '  guilty  '  extorted  where 
the  child  has  been  seen  separate  from  its  mother  by  some  one  who  is 
willing  to  state  this  fact,  or  where  remorse  and  natural  truthfulness, 
deeply  affecting  in  the  presence  of  such  guilt,  lead  the  mother  to 
confess  all  the  particulars  of  her  crime.  The  latter  was  the  case  in 
Mahoney's  trial.  '  It's  no  use  telling  a  lie,'  said  that  poor  girl  when 
arrested :  '  the  child  was  alive ;  I  killed  it.'  Even  this  confession 
need  not  have  produced  a  verdict  of  '  guilty,'  if  Mahoney's  further 
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statements  had  not  made  it  clear  that  an  interval  passed  between  the 
birth  of  the  child  and  its  destruction.  No  fact  is  more  universally 
acknowledged  than  that  the  effect  of  the  present  law  is  to  render 
conviction  for  the  murder  of  a  new-born  child  impossible  except  in 
the  rarest  instances.  The  only  operative  protection  which  the  law 
affords  to  the  beginnings  of  life  is  the  power  given  to  the  jury  to 
find  the  mother  guilty  of  the  minor  offence  of  '  concealment  of  birth,' 
an  offence  not  punishable  by  more  than  two  years'  imprisonment. 
The  graver  crime,  we  unhappily  cannot  doubt,  is  too  frequent  in 
England.  Coroners'  inquests  are  held  every  year  over  the  bodies  of 
nearly  five  thousand  children  under  twelve  months  old  ;  and  although 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  number  who  are 
wilfully  killed  at  birth,  we  know  that  in  the  immense  majority  of 
cases  the  crime  goes  unpunished.  Addressing  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1873,  the  present  Attorney-General  declared  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  experience  he  had  never  seen  a  conviction  for  a  child 
murder  of  this  class.  The  '  Judicial  Statistics,'  however,  while  they 
prove  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  convictions,  prove  that  Mahoney's 
case  is  not  without  parallels  in  late  years.  The  names  of  three 
women  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death  for  the  destruction  of 
their  newly  born  children  may  be  found  in  these  records  for  the  years 
1864  and  1867,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  few  more  should  be  added 
out  of  those  cases  where  the  age  of  the  child  is  not  stated.  Five 
similar  convictions  are  mentioned  by  Sir  Greorge  Grrey  for  the  years 
1849-64.  On  these  unhappy  women,  as  on  Mahoney,  accident  or 
their  own  confession  brought  down  that  terrible  and  agonising  sen- 
tence which  has  been  the  very  source  of  escape  to  all  others  who 
have  4been  brought  to  trial  for  the  same  crime.  Had  it  been  the 
express  object  of  the  law  to  leave  guilt  unpunished  in  every  possible 
instance,  and  to  excite  the  highest  sympathy  and  pity  for  those 
whom  it  selected  for  chastisement,  no  contrivance  could  have  sur- 
passed its  present  results.  An  enactment  that  the  proof  of  separate 
life  should  not  be  necessary  to  conviction  might  indeed  cut  off  the 
present  escape  of  the  guilty ;  but  it  is  vain  to  suggest  such  a  thing 
while  the  sentence  remains  what  it  is.  The  public  would  assuredly 
revolt  against  a  provision  which  would  result  in  a  greater  number  of 
capital  sentences  than  all  existing  murders  together. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  abolition  of  capital  sentence  in 
these  cases,  which  is  demanded  by  justice  and  rational  policy,  is.  also 
supported  by  overwhelming  authority. 

An  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  was  given 
before  the  Capital  Punishment  Commission  in  1864-5  exhibits  the 
following  results.  Lord  Cranworth  (Chancellor),  Lord  Wensleydale, 
Chief  Baron  Kelly,  Baron  Martin,  Mr.  Walpole  (Home  Secretary), 
Sir  James  F.  Stephen,  Serjeant  Parry,  and  Lord  S.  Gr.  Osborne,  were 
in  favour  of  abolishing  the  sentence  of  death  for  infanticide  without 
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any  qualification.  Sir  George  Grey  (Home  Secretary)  would  leave 
the  sentence  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  Mr.  Justice  Willes  thought 
that  the  crime  should  still  be  capital  at  law,  but  that  the  judge  should 
be  empowered  to  abstain  from  pronouncing  sentence,  merely  entering 
it  in  the  record,  and  informing  the  prisoner  that  her  punishment 
would  be  determined  by  the  Home  Secretary.  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells 
wished  to  give  the  jury  the  right,  by  finding  extenuating  circum- 
stances, to  reduce  the  sentence  to  penal  servitude.  Attorney-General 
Lawson  was  for  treating  infanticide  like  any  other  murder,  but  for 
abolishing  capital  punishment  altogether.  Two  persons  only  were  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  sentence  as  it  is  at  present,  Baron  Bramwell 
and  Mr.  Avory,  Clerk  of  Arraigns  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  brought  forward  in  defence  of  the  present  system,  one 
alone  seems  to  require  notice.  It  is  suggested  that  a  case  may  here- 
after arise  of  unexampled  atrocity,  a  case  devoid  of  all  those  extenu- 
ating features  that  have  hitherto  made  the  capital  sentence  cruel  and 
unjust.  We  are  to  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  married  woman  in 
comfortable  circumstances  should  deliberately  destroy  her  child  at 
birth,  because,  on  the  whole,  she  preferred  to  be  without  it.  Should 
we  not  wish  in  such  a  case  to  have  capital  sentence  pronounced  ?  To 
this  I  answer,  that,  going  through  the  criminal  annals  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  I  am  unable  to  find  a  single  conviction  for  such  a  crime.  The 
act  is  in  itself  most  improbable ;  and  the  woman  who  had  coolly 
planned  it  beforehand  would  certainly  execute  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  escape  conviction.  For  the  sake  of  an  imaginary  case  which 
has  never  occurred  in  thirty  years,  and  perhaps  never  will  occur,  it 
is  surely  unreasonable  to  keep  up  a  system  which  acts  with  so  much 
cruelty,  or  with  such  disastrous  inefficiency,  in  the  cases  with  which  we 
practically  have  to  deal. 

Two  very  difficult  questions  now  meet  us.  Ought  the  relief  from 
capital  sentence  to  be  extended  to  any  persons  beside  the  mother  ? 
and  secondly,  up  to  what  age  of  the  child  ought  its  destruction  to  be 
differently  punished  from  other  forms  of  murder  ?  The  arguments 
upon  which  we  have  hitherto  gone  point  to  no  exemption  but  in  the 
case  of  the  mother ;  the  shame  and  the  distress  which  mitigate  the 
offence  are  hers  alone ;  the  refusal  of  juries  to  convict  extends  to  no 
other  person ;  nor  is  the  present  unimportance  of  a  child's  life  a  safe 
ground  for  making  its  murder  less  severely  punishable  than  the  murder 
of  an  adult.  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  that  Lord  Cairns  has 
expressed  an  opinion  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  make  against  this 
conclusion.  In  the  discussion  of  a  measure  brought  before  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1874,  constituting  infanticide  by  the  mother  a  distinct 
species  of  felony  punishable  with  penal  servitude,  his  lordship  is 
reported  to  have  urged  against  the  bill,  that  it  '  would  give  to  the 
mother  a  privilege  to  do  against  her  own  child  what  no  one  else  could 
do  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  murder.'  It  is  by  no  means 
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clear  from  the  short  report  of  the  Chancellor's  speech  that  he  did  in 
fact  object  to  the  punishment  of  the  mother  being  less  severe  than  the 
punishment  of  another :  what  his  lordship  distinctly  did  object  to 
was  the  principle  of  the  bill,  that  infanticide  should  not  be  murder 
at  all,  but  something  else.  The  '  penalty  of  murder '  may  well  be 
mitigated  for  a  certain  class  of  cases  which  we  still  include  in  '  murder  ; ' 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  mother,  which  practically  marks  this  class 
of  crimes,  may  well  procure  for  her  a  punishment  short  of  death, 
although  we  indulge  in  no  fictions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  crime 
itself.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  the  existing  law  against  all 
persons  besides  the  mother  used  to  be  illustrated  by  the  imaginary 
case  of  the  heir  to  an  estate  murdering  the  child  whose  birth  deprived 
him  of  his  prospects.  But  the  particular  anticipations  of  crime  with 
which  our  legislators  have  been  accustomed  to  give  body  to  the  future 
have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  borne  much  resemblance  to  the  reality ; 
and  the  ideal  assassin  of  the  infant  squire  was  a  far  less  formidable 
personage  than  the  real  '  baby-farmer  '  who  was  to  be  revealed  in  our 
own  day.  It  is  not  very  long  since  the  public  was  shocked  by  the 
discovery  of  a  number  of  starved  and  perishing  infants  in  the  house  of 
one  Margaret  Waters,  who  made  her  living  by  slowly  murdering 
children  whom  their  parents  had  no  desire  to  see  again.  This  woman 
was  executed  ;  and  whatever  ought  to  be  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law,  that  penalty  her  fiendish  crime  undoubtedly  deserved.  The  danger 
of  '  baby-farming '  is  a  real  6ne,  and  one  that  is  not  likely  to  pass  away. 
If  we  retain  capital  punishment  at  all,  we  ought  to  retain  it  for  those 
who  cruelly  and  deliberately  murder  helpless  children  for  gain.  The 
mitigated  penalty  which  meets  the  totally  different  crime  of  the 
unhappy  mother  is  out  of  place  here.  The  situation  of  the  mother 
has  nothing  analogous  to  it  either  in  nature  or  in  the  social  order. 
There  is  a  reason  for  alleviating  the  punishment  in  her  case :  there 
is  none  in  the  case  of  others. 

We  now  reach  the  second  question :  at  what  age  of  the  child  should 
infanticide  cease  to  be  punished  differently  from  any  other  form  of 
murder  ?  No  one  who  is  in  earnest  on  this  subject  will  be  detained 
by  the  trifling  objection  that  no  period  can  be  fixed,  because  a  week 
might  as  well  be  expanded  into  ten  days,  and  a  fortnight  into  a 
month.  The  conduct  of  life  is  not  governed  by  such  a  spirit  as  this. 
The  statesman  tests  the  value  of  a  law  by  other  standards  than  its 
logical  unassailability.  And  when  we  hear  it  solemnly  urged  3  that  to 
fix  any  such  limit  would  be  to  insure  the  destruction  of  children  on 
the  day  before  they  reached  it,  imagination  cannot  but  recall  the 
solemn  tones  in  which  our  grandfathers  assured  one  another  that,  if 
we  abolished  death  for  sheep-stealing,  there  would  presently  be 
neither  a  sheep  nor  an  honest  man  left  in  the  country.  Experience 
has  discredited  the  method  of  anticipation  :  the  sentiment  of  humanity, 

3  By  Sir  George  Grey. 
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which  is  the  consciousness  of  a  truth  which  the  understanding  has  not 
yet  made  its  own,  has  done  far  more  for  law  than  all  the  fantastic 
predictions  of  Ministers  and  Chief  Justices. 

The  abnormal  condition  of  mind  attendant  on  child-birth  doubtless 
passes  away  within  a  few  days  ;  but  the  crushing  trials  of  poverty  last 
through  sad  years.  Hunger,  desertion,  brokenheartedness,  religious 
despair,  drive  women  to  take  the  lives  of  their  children  at  many  ages. 
How  are  we  to  deal  with  these  cases  ?  There  is  no  need  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple ;  it  is  enough  to  go  to  history.  If  the  actual  operation  of  the  law, 
as  controlled  by  public  opinion  acting  through  the  Home  Secretary,  ex- 
hibits an  intelligible  rule,  that  rule  is  surely  some  indication  of  what  the 
formal  enactments  of  the  law  ought  to  be.  Now,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  not  only  has  the  execution  of  a  mother  for  the  murder  of  her  newly 
born  child  been  absolutely  unknown,  but,  while  sixty-four  women  have 
been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  their  children  during  childhood,  three 
only  out  of  this  entire  number  have  been  executed,  and  in  one  of  these 
three  cases  the  murder  of  the  child  was  combined  with  the  attempted 
murder  of  another  person.  The  particulars  of  the  three  cases  are 
important,  and  point  to  a  definite  conclusion.  Rebecca  Smith,  who 
was  executed  in  1849,  was  proved  to  have  maliciously  poisoned  one  of 
her  children,  and  afterwards  confessed  that  she  had  poisoned  seven 
others.  Ann  Lawrence,  who  was  executed  in  1866,  had  attempted 
to  kill  a  man  with  whom  she  lived,  at  the  same  time  that  she  killed 
her  child.  Ann  Barry,  who  was  executed  in  1873,  had  deliberately 
conspired  with  a  chemist  to  poison  her  child.  These  are  the  only 
women  who  have  been  executed  for  child  murder  during  thirty  years ; 
in  the  remaining  sixty-one  cases  out  of  sixty-four,  sentence  of  death 
was  commuted  to  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment.  In  almost  all 
the  latter  instances  the  crime  was  caused,  as  the  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment was  justified,  by  affliction,  wrong,  and  despair.  The  cases  bear 
so  strong  a  resemblance  to  one  another,  and  differ  so  obviously  from 
the  other  murders  committed  by  women  during  the  same  period,  and 
punished  in  several  instances  by  execution,  that,  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  tracing  a  principle  in  facts,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  the 
conclusion  that,  except  in  cases  of  long-planned  poisoning,  or  where 
another  murder  has  been  committed  or  attempted,  the  circumstances 
under  which  women  kill  their  children  are  such  as  to  render  the  proper 
punishment  for  that  crime  something  less  than  death.  The  recent 
instances  include  a  child  four  years  old,  the  instances  quoted  by  Sir 
George  Grey  before  the  Commission  include  a  child  six  years  old.  The 
murders  committed  by  women  in  England  are  in  fact  of  three  quite 
distinct  kinds.  A  certain  number  of  unhappy  persons,  through  shame 
or  famine,  through  hopeless  misery  or  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  despair, 
take  the  lives  of  their  children  :  these  undergo  imprisonment  or  penal 
servitude  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  A  very  small  number  poison 
their  children  out  of  cool  unredeemed  wickedness  :  to  these  we  apply 
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the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  The  third  class  of  murders  com- 
mitted by  women  includes  all  cases  other  than  the  murder  of  their 
children  :  these  are  punished  according  to  circumstances  ;  execution 
follows  in  some  few  instances,  a  milder  penalty  in  others.  Sucji  is 
the  actual  operation  of  our  punishments ;  and,  if  capital  punishment 
is  to  be  retained  for  women,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  no  principle 
deduced  a  priori  could  appear  to  me  more  thoroughly  rational  and 
satisfactory.  If  we  want  a  law,  let  us  look  to  our  custom.  If  we  are 
in  search  of  a  rule,  let  us  ask  how  we  have  all  along  been  acting.  If 
our  practical  action,  while  bearing  at  the  first  glance  the  aspect  of 
disorder  and  irregularity  on  account  of  its  variance  with  the  law,  turns 
out,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  have  followed,  whether  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, a  perfectly  wise  and  rational  order,  why  should  we  not 
accept  that  as  our  acknowledged  rule  which  has  all  along  guided  us 
in  practice?  Why,  if  experience  gives  a  definite  and  satisfactory 
principle,  are  we  to  go  in  search  of  a  system  among  abstractions  and 
fantasies  ?  I  take  the  limit  of  seven  years  for  the  age  of  the  child, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ages  have  run  up  to  that  period.  Seven 
days,  seven  weeks,  seven  months,  are  primd  facie  all  equally  reasonable 
or  unreasonable ;  but  the  practice  of  thirty  years,  practice  approved 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  country,  and  unvaryingly  maintained  under 
every  change  of  administration,  is  decisive  against  these  lower  limits. 
It  may  perhaps  be  thought  well  to  retain  the  power  of  pronouncing 
capital  sentence  in  cases  of  poisoning,  and  in  cases  where  another 
murder  has  been  committed  or  attempted,  if,  for  the  sake  of  such  rare 
crimes  as  those  of  Smith  and  Lawrence,  it  is  worth  while  to  introduce 
a  qualification  into  the  law.  To  the  suggestion  that  cases  may  arise 
in  which  we  should  regret  the  absence  of  the  extreme  penalty,  I  can 
only  reiterate  my  answer :  '  Point  out  one  such  instance  in  the  last 
thirty  years.' 

The  results  at  which  we  have  arrived  are  therefore  as  follows. 
Infanticide  is  murder,  and  must  not  be  disguised  as  anything  else. 
But  its  statutable  penalty,  where  the  child  is  under  seven  years  of 
age,  should,  in  the  case  of  the  mother,  be  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 
ment, unless  a  previous  conviction  for  the  same  crime  be  proved,  and 
unless  (if  this  be  thought  necessary)  the  death  of  the  child  is  pro- 
duced by  deliberate  and  malicious  poisoning,  or  accompanied  by  the 
attempted  murder  of  some  other  person.  For  the  protection  of  new- 
born children,  the  necessity  of  proving  the  separate  existence  of 
the  child  should  be  abolished,  but  proof  of  life  should  still  be  required. 
The  mitigated  penalty  should  extend  to  no  one  beside  the  mother. 
The  right  of  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  mere  'concealment  of 
birth  '  upon  an  indictment  for  murder  should  be  abolished. 

The  amendment  of  the  murder  laws  is  no  new  subject:  it  is 
one  that  has  been  before  Parliament  for  the  last  ten  years.  All 
parties  are  agreed  that  changes  are  necessary  :  all  governments  have 
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undertaken  to  introduce  them.  That  the  law  remains  exactly  where 
it  was  ten  years  ago  is  owing  less  to  any  difference  of  opinion  than  to 
a  series  of  political  accidents.  The  history  of  the  subject  may  be 
taken  up  from  the  era  of  the  '  Capital  Punishment  Commission '  of 
1864.  That  Commission,  which  included  the  Duke  of  Kichmond, 
the  present  Lord  Derby,  Lord  O'Hagan,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Hardy,  and 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  turned  their  attention  chiefly  to  three  points — 
the  unsatisfactory  legal  definition  of  murder,  which  at  present  sub- 
jects to  capital  sentence  many  acts  which  are  not  really  murder  at 
all,  but  manslaughter ;  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  infanticide ; 
and  the  propriety  of  substituting  private  for  public  executions.  On 
the  first  of  these  points  the  law  of  England  is  behind  that  of  every 
civilised  country.  The  well-known  test  of  murder  is  i  malice  afore- 
thought;' but  by  an  unnatural  construction  of  the  word  'malice,' 
and  by  the  fiction  of  '  implied  malice '  in  cases  where  there  is  really 
no  malice  at  all,  the  judges  have  for  centuries  included  in  murder  all 
acts  from  which  death  results  even  accidentally,  if  the  act  is  in 
itself  felonious.  The  received  instance  is  that  of  a  man  shooting  his 
neighbour's  duck  with  intent  to  steal  it.  If  by  pure  accident  he  kills 
his  neighbour,  the  act  is  said  to  be  murder.  The  distinctions  of 
murder  and  manslaughter  are  obscurely  marked,  and  although 
execution  never  follows  the  lighter  cases  of  technical  murder,  capital 
sentence  must  nevertheless  be  pronounced  by  the  judge.  With  the 
view  of  abolishing  this  scandal,  the  Commission  recommended  that 
the  law  should  recognise  two  degrees  of  murder,  and  that  murder  of 
the  first  and  most  heinous  degree,  so  found  by  the  jury,  should  alone 
be  punishable  with  death.  For  the  protection  of  children  from 
infanticide,  the  Commission  recommended  that  '  it  should  be  made 
an  offence  punishable  with  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  unlawfully  and  maliciously  to  inflict  grievous 
harm  upon  a  child  during  its  birth,  or  within  seven  days  afterwards, 
in  case  such  child  has  subsequently  died.  No  proof  that  the  child 
was  completely  born  alive  should  be  required.'  The  object  of  this 
last  provision  is  plain  enough,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  was  intended 
by  the  Commission  to  be  the  operation  of  the  seven  days  clause.  It 
has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that,  even  in  the  event  of  the  child's 
separate  existence  being  proved,  the  committing  magistrate  should 
have  the  power,  if  the  child  were  less  than  seven  days  old,  to  order 
an  indictment  merely  for  the  new  '  offence,'  and  not  for  murder. 
But  this  is  not  stated  in  the  report,  and  Lord  O'Hagan  has  expressly 
denied  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  recommendation.  The 
clause  was  not  meant  to  touch  a  case  like  Mahoney's,  where  the 
separate  existence  of  the  child  is  proved.  Such  a  case  would  still 
be  a  murder  of  the  first  degree,  and  nominally  capital.  But  the 
commission  went  on  to  add  a  peculiar  provision  which  would  have 
met  Mahoney's  case,  namely,  that  the  judge  should  be  empowered 
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to  abstain  from  pronouncing,  and  merely  to  record,  the  sentence  of 
death.     The  system  of  recording  sentence,  introduced  in  1824  to 
avoid  the  scandal  of  solemnly  pronouncing  death  for  offences  only 
nominally  capital,  was  as  follows.     The  judge  wrote  down  in  one 
book  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  prisoner,  and  the  clerk  wrote 
down  in  another  book  what  was  not  to  be  done  with  him.     The 
judge  informed  the  prisoner  that  in  the  record  of  the  court  sentence 
of  death  was  enrolled  against  him,  but  that  he  would  not  really  be 
executed.     He  then  transmitted  to  the  Home  Secretary  the  sentence 
that  he  had  entered  in  his  own  book,  and  .the  Home  Secretary  in  due 
course  communicated  it  to  the  prisoner.     The  form  of  '  recording  ' 
sentence  was  abolished  in  1861.     Beyond  contributing  to  the  popu- 
lar notion  of  the  law  as  an  incomprehensible  system  of  fictions  and 
puzzles  designed  for  the  bewilderment  of  plain  people,  this  roundabout 
system  of  double  entry  did  no  harm,  and  it  saved  the  scandal  and 
cruelty  of  pronouncing  a  solemn  but  fictitious  sentence  of  death. 
The  judges,  however,  declared  that  they  were  not  equal  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  whether  a  sentence  should  be  pronounced  or 
recorded;    and   Lord  Cranworth,  the   Chancellor   in  Lord  Russell's 
Ministry,  who  immediately  brought  a  bill  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
based   in  other  respects  upon  the  report   of  the  Commission,  was 
compelled  to  omit  that  essential  provision  which  restored  the  power 
of   recording   sentence.       The   bill,   after    considerable   alterations, 
passed  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  13th  of  July  1866.     Five  days  later 
Lord  Russell's  Government  resigned,  and  the  bill  never  reached  the 
Commons.      The   problem   was    next   taken    up   by  Lord   Derby's 
Ministry  in  1867.     A  most  carefully  considered  bill  was  brought  in 
by  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Walpole,  which,  while  departing  in 
some  respects  from  the  form  of  the  Commission's  proposals,  preserved 
their  substance  in  essentials,  and  disregarded  the  objection  of  the 
judges   to   the    revival  of  l  recording '   sentence.      Criticisms  were 
passed  on  the  details  of  this  measure,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  here,  but  its  objects  and  principle  were  approved  on  all  sides. 
Time,  however,  and  the  stress  of  business  brought  the  session  to  a 
close ;  and  one  of  the  best  bills  that  Parliament  has  had  before  it 
appeared  no  more.     Mr.   Gladstone's  Ministry  came  into  office  in 
1868.     The  opportunity  which  lay  before  them  of  stamping  that 
mark  upon  our  criminal  law  which  they  impressed  upon  so  many 
other  branches  of  national  life,  was  unhappily  let  slip.     Mr.  Bruce 
had  scarcely  declared,  in   1873,  that  he  would  no  longer  postpone 
dealing  with  the  subject,  than  the  fatal  day  arrived,  and  the  Ministry 
went  the  way  of  its  predecessors.     The  mention  of  a  homicide  law 
seems  in  fact  to  be  the  death-rattle  of  administrations.     It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  present  Government,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
office,   and  backed   by   a   powerful   majority,  will   undertake   that 
necessary  and  honourable  reform  which  their  Attorney-General  has 
declared  to  be  a  task  for  Government  alone. 
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In  the  default  of  official  zeal,  private  members  have  introduced 
bills  for  the  amendment  of  the  murder  laws.     The  measure  bearing 
most  directly  upon  our  present  subject  is  that  which  Mr.  Charley  has 
brought  forward,  with  considerable  alterations  of  form,  in  each  of  the 
last  three  sessions.     The  object  of  his  measure  is  the  protection  of 
infant  life  ;  its  chief  feature  is  the  enactment  that  violence  done  to 
a  new-born  child  shall  be  penal,  although  its  separate  existence  can- 
not be  proved.     In  the  form  in  which  this  bill  actually  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1874,  and  was  debated  and  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords,  it  made  the  wilful  killing  of  a  child  at  birth,  if  not  premeditated 
before  the  commencement  of  the  pains  of  labour,  no  murder  at  all, 
but  a  distinct  species  of  felony.     It  is  fair  to  add  that  this  very 
questionable  principle,  which  caused  the  rejection  of  the  bill  in  the 
Upper  House,  was  not  contained  in  the  bill  in  its  original  form,  but 
was  introduced  into  it  during  its  passage  through  committee.     But 
the  bill  has  other  faults  besides  this.     The  avowed  intention  of  its 
author  is  to  leave  child-murder,  where  separate  life  is  proved,  exactly 
in  its  present  condition.     He  is  not  concerned  for  those  few  unhappy 
victims  whom  accident  or  confession  subjects  to  sentence  of  death.     He 
creates  a  new  felony  where  proof  of  separate  existence  is  wanting ; 
where  such  proof  exists,  he  leaves  the  punishment  of  death  untouched. 
This  arrangement  is  most  unsatisfactory  and  unjust.     It  makes  the 
difference  between  sentence  of  death  and  sentence  of  imprisonment 
depend  upon  pure  accident,  or  upon  the  confession  of  the  prisoner ; 
and  it  does  nothing  whatever  to  relieve  the  law  of  such  a  scandal  and 
injustice  as  Mahoney's  case  exhibited.     No  measure  will  deal  satis- 
factorily with  infanticide  which  does  not  face  and  provide  for  the 
event  of  a  perfectly  demonstrated  crime.     If  the  results  deduced  in 
the  preceding  pages  have  any  truth  or  value,  the  public  ought  to  be  on 
its  guard  against  accepting  Mr.  Charley's  proposals  as  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty.     He  is  right  in  seeking  to  dispense  with  the 
proof  of  separate  existence ;  but  the  abolition  of  this  link  in   the 
evidence  by  no  means  necessitates  the  creation  of  a  new  and  privileged 
class  of  felonies.     Abolish  its  necessity  in  evidence  of  the  murder  of 
a  child,  and  you  are  doing  no  injustice.     Convict  of  murder  where 
murder  has  been  committed ;  but  let  the  punishment  be  that  which 
experience  and  sound  reason  dictate.     If  the  power  of  *  recording ' 
sentence  can  be  restored,  the  capital  penalty  might  harmlessly  remain 
in  the  statute-book,  for  no  judge  would  pronounce  it  in  the  cases 
which  we  are  considering.     But  a  form  which  has  been  extinct  for 
sixteen  years  is  not  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the  judges  with  more 
favour  now  than  it  was  in  1866  ;  and  if  this  alternative  is  rejected,  no 
course  remains  but  to  substitute  penal  servitude  for  death  as  the 
avowed  and  legal  penalty  for  crimes  of  this  character. 

The  '  Homicide  Law  Amendment '  Bill,  connected  with  the  names 
of  Mr.  Russell  Grurney  and  Sir  E.  Wilmot,  must  be  briefly  mentioned. 
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This  bill,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  introduced  in  1876,  divided 
murder  into  two  degrees,  and  made  infanticide  by  the  mother  within 
seven  days  of  birth  murder  of  the  second  class,  and  punishable  with 
penal  servitude.  The  period  of  seven  days  was  borrowed  from  the 
obscure  provision  of  the  commissioners  mentioned  above ;  but  the 
obscurity  was  removed  by  distinctly  placing  such  infanticide  among 
murders  of  the  second  class.  The  bill  also  restored  the  power  of  re- 
cording sentence  ;  so  that  in  those  numerous  cases  where  the  child  is 
more  than  seven  days  old,  although  the  murder  would  technically 
belong  to  the  first  degree,  the  judge  would  not  in  fact  have  to  pass 
capital  sentence  upon  the  mother.  Faults  of  detail  were  pointed 
out  in  this  measure  ;  but  its  treatment  of  infanticide  was  not  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  so  certain  that  a  judge  who  had  the  right  to  record 
sentence  would  not  pronounce  it  in  those  cases  which  we  have  shown 
to  be  really  no  longer  capital,  that  the  punishment  of  death  might, 
without  serious  harm,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  statute-book. 
But  in  the  form  in  which  the  bill  reappears  in  the  present  session 
the  '  recording  clause '  is  withdrawn,  and  the  bill  therefore  does 
nothing  to  diminish  the  conflict  between  law  and  practice  in  all 
those  cases  where  the  child  is  above  seven  days  old. 

The  Attorney-General,  in  the  opposition  which  he  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  offer  to  Sir  E.  Wilmot's  measure  of  1876,  uttered  some 
expressions  which,  if  used  '  of  malice  aforethought,'  give  no  favour- 
able idea  of  Sir  John  Holker's  intentions  as  a  law  reformer.  *  The 
division  of  murders,'  he  said,  *  is  objectionable  ;  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  less  heinous  cases  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.  The  law  may  not 
be  perfect,  but  it  works  well  enough.'  That  the  mercy  of  the  Crown 
— that  is,  the  discretion  of  the  Home  Secretary — may  with  advantage 
be  exercised  in  the  case  of  certain  murders  which  are  really  upon  the 
border-line,  we  are  all  agreed ;  but  it  is  most  unjustifiable  to  keep 
up  this  fiction  in  a  class  of  cases  for  which  capital  punishment  has 
long  been  obsolete.  It  is  here  no  question  of  '  mercy '  or  '  discretion ' 
at  all.  We  understand  very  well  what  a  custom  means  in  England. 
Let  any  Home  Secretary  try  the  experiment  of  withholding  *  the 
mercy  of  the  Crown '  in  one  of  these  cases  of  infanticide,  and  we 
know  very  well  what  would  become  of  him.  If  the  Attorney-General 
had  been  present  at  Mahoney's  trial,  if  he  had  witnessed  that  indig- 
nant pity  and  sense  of  wrong  which  within  three  days  united  every 
sect  and  every  rank  of  life  in  one  eloquent  appeal  upon  the  victim's 
behalf,  he  would  not  again  say  that  the  law  worked  *  well  enough.' 
Criminals  and  their  friends  have  their  rights  as  well  as  other  people. 
The  reform  which  the  actual  state  of  facts  calls  for  is  obvious  enough, 
and  such  a  reform  public  opinion  ought  to  demand  at  the  hands  of 
Government. 

C.  A.  FTFFB. 

VOL.  I.— No.  4.  S  S 
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THE    7 RUE  STORY  OF   THE    VATICAN 
COUNCIL. 

No.  IV. 

THE  additional  chapter  on  the  Infallibility  of  the  Head  of  the  Church 
was  distributed,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  in  the 
last  days  of  April  the  amendments  of  the  bishops  on  the  schema 
on  the  Primacy  and  the  Infallibility  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff  were 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  Council.  The  schema,  consisted  of  an 
introduction  and  four  chapters,  of  which  the  first  related  to  the 
institution  of  the  primacy  in  the  person  of  S.  Peter,  the  second 
to  its  perpetuity  in  his  successors,  the  third  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  primacy,  and  the  fourth  to  the  infallibility  attached 
to  the  primacy. 

The  general  discussion  on  this  schema  opened  on  the  1 3th  of 
May  by  a  report  of  the  Commission  on  Faith :  it  lasted  through 
fourteen  sessions — that  is,  from  the  14th  of  May  to  the  3rd  of  June. 
By  that  time  it  had  become  evident  that  the  general  discussion  of 
the  subject  was  exhausted.  Not  a  new  argument  was  to  be  heard  : 
the  old  were  endlessly  repeated.  The  general  discussion  had  antici- 
pated even  the  special  discussions  on  the  chapters.  Sixty-four  had 
spoken.  A  hundred  more  had  put  down  their  names  to  speak.  But 
inasmuch  as  there  were  five  special  discussions  yet  to  come,  in  every 
one  of  which  every  one  of  the  700  members  of  the  Council  might 
speak — that  is  to  say,  in  all,  each  one  five  times — it  was  obvious  that 
to  continue  the  general  discussion  was  only  to  talk  against  time. 
The  hundred  bishops  whose  names  were  down  had  still  the  privilege 
of  speaking  each  one  of  them  five  times  more — that  is,  on  the  intro- 
duction and  the  four  chapters.  The  remaining  600  in  the  Council, 
besides,  might  do  the  same.  In  all  human  affairs  the  limits  of 
common  sense  must  be  respected  at  last.  By  the  regulations  of  the 
Council,  or,  as  we  should  say,  by  the  order  of  the  House,  any  ten 
bishops  might  petition  the  presidents,  not  indeed  to  close  the  dis- 
cussion, but  to  do,  what  any  single  member  of  our  Legislature  may 
effect,  to  put  it  to  the  vote  of  the  whole  Council  whether  the  dis- 
cussion should  be  continued  or  closed.  A  petition  was  sent  in  signed 
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not  by  ten  but  by  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  bishops ;  and 
the  question  of  closing  was  put  to  the  Council,  which,  by  an  immense 
majority,  put  an  end  to  the  general  debate. 

Then  began  the  special  discussions.  On  the  introduction  and 
the  first  two  chapters  there  was  little  to  be  said.  On  the  intro- 
duction seven  spoke,  on  the  first  chapter  five,  on  the  second  only 
three.  On  the  9th  of  June  began  the  debate  on  the  third  chapter, 
in  which  thirty-two  spoke.  The  introduction,  together  with  the 
first,  second,  and  third  chapters,  and  the  amendments  proposed,  were 
then  sent  back  to  the  Commission  of  Faith.  On  the  15th  of  June 
began  the  discussion  of  the  fourth  chapter — that  is,  on  the  infalli- 
bility, which  occupied  eleven  sessions,  during  which  fifty-seven 
spoke.  No  one  asking  permission  to  speak  further,  the  discussion 
closed,  and  the  chapter,  with  the  amendments,  was  sent  to  the 
Commission  as  before.  The  whole  time  given  to  this  discussion 
extended  over  nearly  seven  weeks — that  is,  from  the  14th  of  May  to 
the  4th  of  July.  The  introduction  and  the  first  two  chapters  were 
then  reported  and  accepted  almost  unanimously.  On  the  third 
chapter  the  amendments  were  seventy-two,  which  were  reported 
on  the  5th  of  July.  Many  were  accepted,  but  many  were  further 
amended  twice  or  three  times,  and  the  whole  chapter  was  sent  back 
once  more  to  the  Commission  for  further  revision.  Then  on  the 
llth  of  July  the  report  was  made  on  the  fourth  chapter,  relating  to 
the  infallibility,  on  which  ninety-six  amendments  had  been  proposed. 
A  new  title  and  three  new  paragraphs  had  been  added  to  it  by  way 
of  introduction.  On  the  13th  of  July  the  third  and  fourth  chapters 
were  passed  by  a  great  majority.  The  whole  schema  was  then 
printed  again  and  distributed  to  the  Council,  and  the  final  vote  was 
taken.  There  were  present  601  fathers  of  the  Council.  The  Placets, 
or  ayes,  were  451 ;  the  Non  placets,  or  noes,  were  88  ;  the  Placets 
juxta  modum,  that  is  aye  with  modifications,  were  62.  These 
written  amendments,  to  the  number  of  1 63,  were  sent  as  usual  to  the 
Commission.  They  were  examined  and  reported  on  the  16th  of 
July.  Many  were  adopted,  together  with  two  amendments  proposed 
by  the  commission.  The  whole  was  then  reprinted  and  distributed, 
put  once  more  to  the  vote,  and  passed. 

In  the  same  General  Congregation  a  protest  was  read  by  the 
Cardinal  President,  which  was  to  the  following  effect:  — 

MOST  REVEREND  FATHERS, 

From  the  time  that  the  Holy  Vatican  Synod  opened  by  the  help  of  God, 
the  bitterest  -warfare  instantly  broke  out  against  it ;  and  in  order  to  diminish  its 
venerable  authority  with  the  faithful,  and,  if  it  could  be,  to  destroy  it  altogether, 
many  writers  vied  with  each  other  in  attacking  it  by  contumelious  detraction  and 
by  the  foulest  calumnies;  and  that,  not  only  among  the  heterodox  and  open 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  but  also  among  those  who  give  themselves  out  as 
sons  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  what  is  most  to  be  deplored,  even  among  its 
sacred  ministers. 

SS  2 
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The  infamous  falsehoods  which  have  been  heaped  together  in  this  matter  in 
public  newspapers  of  every  tongue,  and  in  pamphlets  without  the  authors'  names, 
published  in  all  places  and  stealthily  distributed,  all  men  well  know,  so  that  we 
have  no  need  to  recount  them  one  by  one.  But  among  anonymous  pamphlets  of 
this  kind  there  are  two  especially,  written  in  French,  and  entitled  Ce  qui  se  passe 
au  Concile,  and  La  derntire  heure  du  Concile,  which,  for  the  arts  of  calumny  and 
the  license  of  detraction,  bear  away  the  palm  from  all  others.  For  in  these  not 
only  are  the  dignity  and  full  liberty  of  the  Council  assailed  with  the  basest  falsehoods, 
and  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  denied,  but  even  the  august  person  of  our  Holy 
Father  is  attacked  with  the  gravest  insults.  Wherefore  we,  being  mindful  of  our 
office,  lest  our  silence,  if  longer  maintained,  should  be  perversely  interpreted  by  men 
of  evil  will,  are  compelled  to  lift  up  our  voice,  and  before  you  all,  most  reverend 
fathers,  to  protest  and  to  declare  all  such  things  as  have  been  uttered  in  the 
aforesaid  newspapers  and  pamphlets  to  be  altogether  false  and  calumnious,  whether 
in  contempt  of  our  Holy  Father  and  of  the  Apostolic  See,  or  the  dishonour  of  this 
Holy  Synod,  and  on  the  score  of  its  asserted  want  of  legitimate  liberty. 
From  the  Hall  of  the  Council,  the  16th  day  of  July,  1870. 

PHILIP,  CARDINAL  DE  ANGELIS,  President. 

ANTONINUS,  CARDINAL  DE  LUCA. 

ANDREW,  CARDINAL  BIZZARI. 

ALOTSITTS,  CARDINAL  BILIO. 

HANNIBAL,  CARDINAL  CAPALTI. 

Whether  history  will  ever  record  by  whose  hands  the  works  here 
censured  by  name  were  written  cannot  now  be  said.  I  am  glad  that 
it  does  not  fall  to  my  lot  to  reveal  them.  The  Council  had  been 
enveloped  for  eight  months  in  a  cloud  of  all  manner  of  publications, 
from  pamphlets  to  articles  in  newspapers  sufficiently  near  to  the  truth 
to  impose  upon  the  world  at  large,  and  so  far  from  the  truth  as  to  be 
calumniously  false.  Nobody  was  spared.  The  chief  torrent  of  mis- 
representation broke  upon  the  august  head  of  the  Church,  and  fell 
upon  all  that  were  near  to  him  in  the  measure  of  their  nearness. 
Not  only  acts  which  were  never  done,  words  that  were  never  spoken, 
motives  that  were  never  thought  of,  were  imputed  to  those  of  the 
majority  whose  duty  forced  them  to  choose  truth  before  popularity. 
The  majority  in  the  Council  was  a  minority  compared  with  their 
assailants,  who  by  every  form  of  opposition  attacked  them  through 
eight  long  months.  But  they  were  supported  by  two  things — the 
consciousness  that  the  unbroken  tradition  of  Divine  Eevelation  was 
at  their  back,  and  that  the  sympathy  of  the  Catholic  Church  through- 
out the  world  surrounded  them  on  every  side.  Therefore  they  were 
silent  till  the  conflict  was  over,  and  the  work  was  done.  With  this 
final  act  closed  the  85th  General  Congregation  of  the  Council.  There 
remained  only  one  further  act  to  do,  the  fourth  Public  Session. 

The  summer  heat  had  long  begun  to  affect  the  health  of  the 
Council.  Many  of  the  bishops  had  been  compelled  by  illness  to 
return  home ;  many  were  still  in  Rome,  but  unable  to  attend  the 
sessions ;  some  were  dead.  It  was  therefore  desired  by  a  great 
majority  that  the  fourth  Public  Session  should  be  held  without 
delay.  To  this  was  added  the  daily  expectation  of  war  between 
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France  and  Prussia.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  fifty-five  bishops 
signed  a  declaration  announcing  their  intention  not  to  appear 
at  the  Public  Session.  On  the  next  day  it  was  believed  that  they 
left  Home.  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth  of  July,  Avas  fixed  for  the  Public 
Session.  It  was  held  with  all  the  usual  solemnities,  Pius  the  Ninth 
presiding  in  person.  After  the  solemn  mass  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  placed  open  upon  the  lectern  on  the  high  altar,  the  Veni 
Creator  was  sung  as  usual.  The  Bishop  of  Fabriano  then  read  the 
Decree  de  Romano  Pontifice  from  the  ambo,  and  the  under- 
secretary of  the  Council  called  on  every  father  of  the  Council  by 
name  to  vote.  Each,  as  his  name  was  called,  took  off  his  mitre,  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  voted.  There  were  present  535 ;  of  these  533 
voted  Placet,  2  only  voted  Non  placet.  The  scrutators  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Council,  having  counted  up  the  votes,  went  up  to  the 
throne,  and  declared  that  all  the  fathers  present,  two  only  excepted, 
had  voted  for  the  decree.  The  Pontiff  then  confirmed  the  decree  in 
the  usual  words.  In  a  brief  address  to  the  Council  he  prayed  that 
the  few  who  had  been  of  another  mind  in  a  time  of  agitation  might 
in  the  season  of  calm  be  reunited  to  the  great  majority  of  their 
brethren,  and  contend  with  them  for  the  truth.  The  words  of  the 
allocution  were  as  follows : — 

Great  is  the  authority  residing  in  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  but  his  authority  does 
not  destroy,  but  build  up ;  it  does  not  oppress,  but  sustain,  and  very  often  it  has  to 
defend  the  rights  of  our  brethren  the  bishops.  If  some  have  not  been  of  this  mind 
with  us,  let  them  know  that  they  have  judged  in  agitation.  But  let  them  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  storm  (3  Kings  xix.  11).  Let  them  remember 
that  a  few  years  ago  they  held  the  opposite  opinion,  and  abounded  in  the  same 
belief  with  us,  and  in  that  of  this  most  august  assembly,  for  then  they  judged  in 
'  the  gentle  air.'  Can  two  opposite  consciences  stand  together  in  the  same  judg- 
ment ?  Far  from  it.  Therefore  we  pray  God  that  He  who  alone  can  work  great 
things  may  Himself  illuminate  their  minds  and  hearts,  that  all  may  come  to  the 
bosom  of  their  father,  the  unworthy  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  who  loves 
them,  and  desires  to  be  one  with  them,  and  united  in  the  bond  of  charity  to  fight 
with  them  the  battles  of  the  Lord ;  so  that  not  only  our  enemies  may  not  deride  us, 
but  rather  be  afraid,  and  at  length  lay  down  the  arms  of  their  warfare  in  the 
presence  of  Truth,  and  that  all  may  say  with  S.  Augustine,  '  Thou  hast  called 
me  into  thy  wonderful  light,  and  behold  I  see.' 

The  Te  Deum  was  then  sung,  and  the  pontifical  benediction 
closed  both  the  fourth  Public  Session  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican 
and  a  conflict  which  for  centuries  had  troubled  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  In  the  first  voting  before  the  Public  Session,  601  fathers  of 
the  Council  voted.  Of  these  451  voted  for  the  decree,  88  against  it, 
and  62  for  it  juxta  modurn,  or  aye  conditionally.  In  the  fourth 
Public  Session  535  voted :  55  absented  themselves,  which  would 
raise  the  number  to  590.  Eleven  were  absent,  from  what  cause  is 
unknown  ;  but  as  permission  had  been  given  some  days  before  to 
leave  Rome,  they  may  have  set  out  on  their  journey  homeward.  In 
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the  majority  of  533  were  included  52  of  those  who  voted  juxta 
modum,  or  conditionally,  in  the  last  congregation.  This  would  raise 
the  451  of  that  day  to  503.  Therefore  30  who  had  been  absent  from 
the  congregation  had  returned  to  vote  in  the  last  Public  Session. 
The  two  bishops  who  voted  on  that  day  against  the  decree,  as  soon  as 
Pius  the  Ninth  had  confirmed  it,  at  once  submitted  and  made  a  profes- 
sion of  their  faith.  They  proved  by  their  adverse  vote  the  liberty 
which  the  55  who  left  Eome  equally  possessed ;  and  by  their 
prompt  submission  they  showed  to  the  world  that  the  opposition  had 
been  offered  not  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  but  to  the  expediency 
of  defining  it. 

An  English  journal  which  throughout  the  Council  laboured  week 
by  week  to  deride  or  to  depreciate  the  Council  and  all  its  acts, 
described  this  closing  scene  in  these  words  :  '  The  ceremony  (of  the 
18th  of  July),  taken  as  a  ceremony,  appears  to  have  fallen  very  flat.' 
The  Council  had  been  for  eight  months  engaged  in  something  more 
than  ceremonies.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  estimate  of  another 
witness. 

The  Placets  of  the  fathers  struggled  through  the  storm,  while  the  thunder 
pealed  above  and  the  lightning  flashed  in  at  every  window,  and  down  through  the 
dome  and  every  smaller  cupola.  '  Placet ! '  shouted  his  eminence  or  his  grace,  and 
a  loud  clap  of  thunder  followed  in  response,  and  then  the  lightning  darted  about 
the  Baldacchino  and  every  part  of  the  church  and  Conciliar  Hall,  as  if  announcing 
the  response.  So  it  continued  for  nearly  one  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  time 
the  roll  was  being  called,  and  a  more  effective  scene  I  never  witnessed.  Had  all  the 
decorators  and  all  the  getters-up  of  ceremonies  in  Rome  been  employed,  nothing 
approaching  to  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  storm  could  have  been  prepared,  and 
never  will  those  who  saw  it  and  felt  it  forget  the  promulgation  of  the  first  dogma 
of  the  Church.1 

Other  critics  saw  in  this  thunderstorm  an  articulate  voice  of 
divine  indignation  against  the  definition.  They  forgot  Sinai  and  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

Having  closed  the  narrative  of  what  passed  in  the  Council,  we 
must  now  turn  back  to  notice  what  had  been  passing  outside,  and 
we  must  go  some  way  into  the  past.  We  have  already  seen  with 
what  activity  the  Bavarian  government  had  endeavoured,  from  the 
spring  of  1869,  to  bring  down  the  united  opposition  of  all  the 
governments  of  Europe  upon  the  Holy  See  before  the  Council 
assembled,  and  even  to  prevent  its  meeting.  The  Council  was  no 
sooner  opened  than  the  same  policy  was  pursued  by  diplomatists  in 
Eome.  They  were  in  intimate  and  constant  communication  with 
those  who  were  in  opposition  within  the  Council.  Many  of  them 
obtained  every  schema  as  it  was  distributed  to  the  bishops.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  this  fact  proves  the  violation  of  the  secret 
imposed  on  all  who  were  within  the  Council,  and  in  those  who  had 

1  Times  correspondent  quoted  in  the  Vatican,  August  5,  1870. 
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sworn  to  its  observance  it  involved  perjury.  One  exception  is  to  be 
made.  An  ambassador  of  a  great  Catholic  power  rejected  every  offer 
to  obtain  for  him  the  schemata,  and  when  at  last  he  desired  to  have 
some  particular  document,  he  wrote  openly  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Council  to  ask  for  it.  The  document  was  at  once  sent  to  him  with 
the  assurance  that  whatsoever  he  desired  should  be  at  once  placed  in 
his  hands.  The  schemata  surreptitiously  obtained  were  without 
delay  published  *in  the  Augsburg  Gazette.  One  of  the  least 
scrupulous  of  these  agents  expressed  himself  in  these  words  : — 

The  governments  are  by  degrees  acting  an  almost  ridiculous  part  towards  the 
Council.  First  boasts,  then  embarrassment,  connected  with  meaningless  threats ; 
and  at  last  the  confession  that  the  right  time  has  passed  by,  and  that  the  Curia  has 
command  of  the  situation.  If  German  science  had  not  saved  its  position,  and 
been  able  to  establish  a  firm  opposition  in  the  Council,  even  in  contradiction  to  its 
own  will,  and  kept  it  alive,  and  if  our  Lord  God  had  not  also  set  stupidity  and 
ignorance  on  the  side  of  the  Curia  and  of  the  majority,  the  governments  would 
have  been  put  to  shame  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world.  Prince  Hohenlohe,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  statesman  possessed  of  a  deeper  insight  in  this  quarter,  and  by 
degrees  he  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  minority.2 

This  inflated  vainglory  neither  needs  comment  nor  is  worth  cen- 
suring. But  it  proves  to  all  what  ought  to  be  known,  how  the  bishops 
of  *  the  minority '  were  pursued  and  harassed  by  men  of  a  lower 
mind,  some  being  of  the  priesthood,  and  others  of  the  laity  who 
gathered  in  Eome  to  conspire  and  intrigue  against  the  Council. 
They  were  well  known,  and  their  words  and  acts  were  noted ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  feared,  they  were  let  alone.  A  despatch 
was  sent  to  Cardinal  Antonelli  on  the  20th  of  February  by  Count 
Daru,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  definition.  It  was  answered  on  the  1 9th  of  March 
in  a  reply  which  demonstrates  that  the  notion  of  incompatibility 
between  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  the  civil  allegiance  of 
subjects  is  a  chimera.  Ever  since  a  Christian  world  existed,  States 
have  been  in  peaceful  relations  with  an  infallible  Church.  They 
have  not  cared  to  inquire  whether  the  infallibility  resided  in  the 
head,  or  in  the  body,  or  in  both. 

During  the  eight  months  of  the  Council,  Eome  was  full  of  rumours 
as  to  the  intentions  of  governments.  It  was  believed  that  the  French 
army  would  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  Italian  Eevolution  would 
be  let  in.  Letters  came  from  France  threatening  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  troops.  When  these  tidings  reached  Pius  the  Ninth,  he 
said  to  an  English  bishop,  « Do  they  think  that  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
unworthy  as  he  is,  can  be  moved  by  such  threats?'  Eenewed 
attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  governments  to  join  in  a  final  and 
united  pressure  upon  the  Council,  the  effect  of  which  was,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  than  ever  that  the 

*  Friederich's  Diary,  p.  202. 
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supreme  authority  of  the  Church  as  the  witness  and  teacher  of 
Christianity  was  at  stake.  The  necessity  of  the  definition  was  once 
more  forced  by  these  facts  upon  those  who  for  a  while  hesitated. 
After  this  there  were  in  the  Council  only  those  who  believed  the  defi- 
nition to  be  inopportune,  and  those  who  saw  it  to  be  necessary. 

It  has  seemed  better  to  reserve  until  the  end  of  this  narrative  a 
subject  of  which  the  adversaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  en- 
deavoured to  avail  themselves  in  their  warfare  against  it — that  is,  the 
attitude  of  a  certain  number  of  the  bishops  to  the  decrees  and  action 
of  the  Council.  Pcmponio  Leto,  who  writes  as  their  friend  and 
partisan,  has  done  them  a  grievous  wrong.  His  history  reads  like 
the  history  of  a  Parliamentary  opposition.  Such  the  world  believed 
them  to  be,  and  tried  to  make  them ;  but  they  were  Catholic  bishops, 
and  the  world  was  disappointed.  The  Council  of  the  Vatican  was  held 
under  obstructive  and  menacing  circumstances  of  a  kind  to  which  no 
council  was  ever  hitherto  exposed.  The  world  has  opposed  all 
councils,  the  civil  powers  have  been  often  either  openly  or  secretly 
hostile,  but  down  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Council  of  Trent 
also  included,  no  council  has  been  the  passive  and  silent  butt  against 
which  the  tongues  and  the  pens  of  the  world  were  so  unceasingly 
levelled.  The  press  of  Europe  in  all  languages,  and  almost  every 
day  for  eight  months,  discharged  every  weapon  of  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
and  misrepresentation  against  the  Pope  and  the  Council.  Solid 
argument  there  was  little  indeed.  But  the  world  is  more  swayed  by 
ridicule  than  by  argument.  The  havoc  made  in  France  in  the  last 
century  by  the  spirit  of  mockery  is  recorded  in  history  as  a  terrible 
example  of  the  deadly  evil  which  can  be  wrought  by  so  contemptible 
an  agency.  But  there  was  in  activity  another  and  a  darker  power. 
The  indiction  of  the  Council  had  hardly  been  published  when  Janus 
appeared,  true  to  his  name,  double-faced  and  double-tongued — a 
book  more  full  of  false  accusations  than  any  that  ever  came  from 
nominally  Catholic  hands.  Published  in  all  languages,  and  greedily 
devoured  by  those  who  are  not  of  the  Catholic  unity,  no  book  has 
perhaps  placed  more  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  men  who  were 
seeking  the  truth.  The  odium,  suspicion,  and  prejudice  excited  by 
it  in  the  minds  of  our  separated  brethren  will  cost  many  who  were 
on  the  threshold  of  truth  the  grace  which  is  beyond  all  price.  In 
the  face  of  these  boisterous  winds,  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  trust- 
ing to  its  Divine  Master,  launched  out  into  the  deep.  For  eight 
months  it  held  on  its  way  without  changing  its  course,  bearing  un- 
moved the  stress  of  the  storm.  But  though  the  Council  was  unmoved, 
individual  men  were  shaken.  "We  have  seen  before  how  govern- 
ments and  diplomatists  were  already  in  motion  conspiring  against 
the  Council.  Janus  had  told  the  world  what  the  Council  would  do, 
and  the  civil  powers  were  invoked  by  the  same  hands  and  voices  to 
prevent  its  acts,  or  even  to  hinder  its  meeting. 
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When,  therefore,  at  the  outset  of  the  Council,  it  was  heard  that  a 
certain  number  of  bishops  had  formed  themselves  into  an  opposition, 
the  world  and  the  newspapers,  the  non-Catholics  outside  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  and  a  small  number  of  discontented  or  pretentious 
minds  within  it,  thought  that  the  Council  was  divided,  and  that  Rome 
would  be  defeated.  From  that  moment  the  press  teemed  with 
eulogies  of  the  bishops  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  opposition.  They 
were  learned,  eloquent,  far-sighted,  noble-minded,  manly,  independent. 
The  majority  was  a  herd  of  ignoble,  uncultured,  servile,  ignorant 
flatterers.  The  bishops  of  the  opposition  were  mortified,  day  after 
day,  by  praise  for  words  and  acts  they  had  neither  done  nor 
spoken ;  they  were  dishonoured  by  commendations  for  conduct  which, 
as  Catholic  bishops,  they  abhorred.  It  was  hardly  possible  for  them 
to  clear  themselves  without  violation  of  the  secrecy  of  the  Council. 
They  had  to  bear  what  members  of  Privy  Councils  and  of  Cabinets 
have  to  suffer — the  eulogies  which  dishonour  them  at  the  expense  of 
their  colleagues  and  the  perversion  of  their  conduct,  which  they 
cannot  clear  without  a  breach  of  integrity.  Nevertheless,  at  last  the 
bishops  of  Mayence  and  of  Rottenburg  were  compelled  to  expose 
the  falsehoods  of  their  admirers.3  Thus  much  it  is  necessary  to  say 

*  '  Mgr.  Hefele  and  Mgr.  von  Ketteler  have  found  it  necessary  to  publish  a  state- 
ment with  reference  to  documents  which  have  appeared  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette. 
"  We  can  neither  speak,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Rottenburg,  "  of  what  the  schemata 
contain,  nor  of  anything  which  is  said  by  the  orators  in  the  general  congregations. 
But  it  is  evident  that  there  are  people,  not  bishops,  but  having  relations  with  the 
Council,  who  are  not  restrained  by  duty  or  conscience.  .  .  .  The  memorial  of  a 
certain  number  of  German  and  Austrian  bishops  against  the  definition  of  infallibility 
ought  not  to  have  been  published  before  it  was  presented  to  the  Holy  Father.  I 
myself,  who  signed  it,  could  not  obtain  a  copy  of  it.  Yet  what  has  happened  ?  Before 
the  address  was  sent  to  the  Vatican  it  was  printed  in  the  newspapers — I  need  not 
say  to  our  great  displeasure — and  to  this  day  we  do  not  know  how  it  was  done.  .  .  . 
It  is  probable  that  the  auri  sacra  fames  has  something  to  do  with  it."  The  Bishop 
of  Mayence  also  protests  against  "  the  systematic  dishonesty  of  the  correspondent  of 
the  Augsburg  Gazette."  "It  is  a  pure  invention,"  he  observes,  "that  the  bishops 
named  in  that  journal  declared  that  Dollinger  represented,  as  to  the  substance  of 
the  question,  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  German  bishops.  And  this,"  the 
German  prelate  adds,  "  is  not  an  isolated  error,  but  part  of  a  system,  which  consists 
in  the  daily  attempt  to  publish  false  news,  with  the  object  of  deceiving  the  German 
public,  according  to  a  plan  concerted  beforehand.  ...  It  will  be  necessary  one  day 
to  expose  in  all  their  nakedness  and  abject  mendacity  the  articles  of  the  Augsburg 
Gazette.  They  will  present  a  formidable  and  lasting  testimony  of  the  extent  of  the 
injustice  of  which  party  men,  who  affect  the  semblance  of  superior  education,  have 
been  guilty  against  the  Church."  ' — From  the  Vatican  of  March  4,  1870. 

'  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  a  grateful  disciple  of  the  Provost  Dollinger,  and 
when  I  respected  him  sincerely.  During  several  years  I  attended  all  his  lectures  at 
Munich.  I  was  then  of  one  mind  with  him  on  almost  all  the  great  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  At  a  later  period,  in  1848,  we  were  associated  together  as 
deputies  in  the  German  Parliament  of  Frankfort.  Even  at  that  date,  when  all  the 
great  questions  of  our  time  were  so  frequently  agitated,  I  think  that  I  coincided 
with  him  in  his  political  views.  I  recognise  with  grief  that  there  is  now  a  complete 
opposition  between  the  opinions  of  the  Provost  Dollinger  and  my  own  as  to  the 
substance  of  the  question  which  actually  occupies  our  attention.  The  Provost 
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in  order  to  protect  a  number  of  Catholic  bishops  from  the  claim  laid 
upon  them  by  the  world  as  its  servants,  and  to  protest  once  for  all 
that  the  motives,  conduct,  and  intentions  of  the  bishops  who  opposed 
the  definition  of  the  infallibility,  are  to  be  judged  not  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  newspapers,  non-Catholics,  or  false  brethren,  but  by 
their  own  words  and  actions. 

As  for  the  motives  of  those  who  opposed  the  act  of  defining,  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  opportune- 
ness of  defining  the  infallibility  were  many  and  grave.  No  man 
would  be  a  safe  or  competent  judge  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
defining  who  could  not  also  fully  weigh  the  gravity  of  the  arguments 
against  it.  These  reasons  have  been  amply  given  already  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  As  for  the  motives 
which  governed  the  fifty-five  bishops  who  absented  themselves  from 
the  fourth  Public  Session,  we  are  bound  to  believe  their  word.  Who 
should  know  their  motives  if  they  themselves  did  not  ?  It  is  mere 
trifling,  or  worse,  for  others  to  pretend  to  know  better.  They  tell  us 
that  they  thought  it  unseasonable,  inexpedient,  and  inopportune  to 
make  a  definition.  Posterity  will  believe  them  rather  than  their 
detractors,  who  are  already  forgotten  or  rejected  as  false  witnesses. 
So  much  for  their  motives,  which  no  man  may  judge,  but  (rod  only ; 
and  when  we  remember  who  they  were,  and  what  some  of  them  have 
done  and  suffered  for  conscience'  sake,  history  will  jealously  protect 
them  from  the  breath  of  the  world,  whether  in  slander  or  in  praise. 

But  next  as  to  their  conduct.     When  Pius  the  Ninth  first  an- 


Dollinger  has  been  publicly  pointed  out  as  having  co-operated  with  the  author  of 
that  libel  which  appeared  under  the  name  of  Janus,  and  which  is  directed  against 
the  Church ;  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  has  hitherto  thought  fit  to  declare,  as 
an  obedient  son  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  he  does  not  share  the  opinions  which 
animate  that  work.     The  book  of  Janux  is  not  only  directed  against  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope,  but  even  against  his  primacy,  against  that  great  and  divine  institution 
in  the  Church  to  which  we  owe  so  manifestly,  by  means  of  her  unity,  the  victories 
of  the  Church  over  all  her  adversaries  in  all  ages.     Janus  is  moreover  a  tissue  of 
numberless  falsifications  of  the  facts  of  history,  to  which  perhaps  nothing  but  the 
Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal  can  be  compared  for  violation  of  truth.     And  not  only 
has  the  Provost  Dollinger  failed  up  to  the  present  time  to  disavow  his  co-operation 
with  the  author  of  Janus,  but  he  is  himself  notoriously  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  writing  entitled  Considerations  presented  to  tlie  Sislwps  of  the  Council  on  the 
Question  of  the  Infallibility  of  tlie  Pope—a,  writing  which  is  indeed  much  more  mode- 
rate than  Janus,  but  which  is  nevertheless  so  perfectly  similar  to  it  in  general  tone 
of  thought,  and  betrays  aims  so  exactly  identical,  that  the  world  has  justly  inferred 
a  most  intimate  connection  between  the  authors  of  Janus  and  of  the  Considera- 
tions. ...  As  to  what  concerns  myself,  and  the  notion  that  I  may  be  one  of  those 
who  agree  with  Dr.  Dollinger  as  to  the  substance  of  the  questions  most  earnestly 
debated  at  this  moment,  I  formally  declare  that  nothing  can  be  less  true.     I  am  in 
agreement  only  with  the  Dollinger  whose  lessons  formerly  filled  his  disciples  with 
love  and  enthusiasm   for  the   Church  and  the  Apostolic   See ;   I  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Dollinger  whom  the  enemies  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Apostolic 
See  now  load  with  praises. — *  WILLIAM  EMMANUEL,  BARON  VON  KETTELER,  Bishop 
of  Mayence.     Borne :  February  8,  1870.' — From  the  Vatican  of  February  25,  1870. 
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nounced  his  thought  of  holding  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  he  not  only 
invited  but  laid  upon  his  counsellors,  whether  in  Eome  or  from  other 
nations,  the  obligation  to  declare  to  him  as  before  God  whether  it 
was  opportune  to  hold  a  Council,  and  what  it  would  be  opportune  for 
the  Council  to  treat.  Everybody  was  then  either  opportunist  or 
non-opportunist,  for  the  main  question  was  '  what  is  opportune  ? ' 
The  Council  was  not  called  together  to  register  edicts ;  it  was  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  Discussion,  among  mortals, 
means  divergence  of  minds,  and  two  sides  at  least.  When  the  sche- 
mata were  laid  before  the  Council,  Pius  the  Ninth  expressly  told  the 
bishops  that  they  were  not  his  work,  and  did  not  bear  the  stamp  of 
his  authority.  They  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Council  to 
examine,  discuss,  amend,  reject,  and  even  'bury,'  as  one  said,  if  found 
to  need  interment.  The  Council  had  a  liberty  of  speech  so  great 
that  a  bishop  of  one  of  the  freest  countries  of  the  world  said :  *  Our 
Congress  has  not  greater  liberty  of  discussion  than  the  Vatican 
Council.'  Why  then  should  it  be  turned  to  the  reproach  of  any  bishop 
if  he  used  the  right  which  the  whole  Council  possessed  ?  The  bishops 
opposed  freely  whatsoever  they  thought  to  deserve  it.  The  first 
Constitution  on  Faith  was  opposed,  totally  recast  in  form,  but  in 
doctrine  was  immutably  the  same ;  and  it  was  finally  passed  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  667,  including,  therefore,  the  vote  of  every  bishop 
who  before  had  offered  opposition.  The  schema  of  the  Little 
Catechism  was  opposed.  The  '  order '  of  the  Council  was  opposed. 
It  was  amended  and  opposed  again.  The  introduction  of  the  infalli- 
bility into  the  Council  was  opposed.  The  schema  was  opposed  at 
every  stage  in  what  may  be  called  its  second  reading  and  in  com- 
mittee, and  clause  by  clause.  It  was  sent  back,  recast,  and  opposed 
again.  In  every  stage  of  its  progress  those  who  dissented  used  their 
right  and  privilege,  which  may  be  called  innate  in  a  council  or  consti- 
tutional in  a  commonwealth,  to  oppose  whatsoever  they  thought  to 
be  inexpedient  or  inopportune.  In  this  certainly  they  were  acting 
within  the  rights  possessed  by  all  members  of  the  Council,  and  the 
exercise  of  this  right  was  in  itself  legitimate. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  they  used  their  right  too  freely  and  with 
pertinacity  when  they  saw,  or  might  have  seen,  that  an  immense 
majority  of  the  Council  was  opposed  to  them.  It  is  not  the  duty  of 
an  historian  to  extenuate  any  fault,  but  he  ought  to  be  still  more 
careful  not  to  impute  faults  too  readily.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  Council— for  by  that  term  may  rightly  be  described  its  great  and 
united  majority — judged  that  the  privilege  of  opposition  was  used 
too  freely  in  matters  of  an  indifferent  or  unimportant  kind,  and  that 
it  was  persevered  in  too  long  when  it  was  evident  that  no  legitimate 
result  could  be  obtained.  The  Council  saw,  or  believed  itself  to  see, 
that  after  a  certain  date  the  inordinate  prolongation  of  discussion 
could  have  no  effect  but  to  render  the  definition  impossible,  not  by 
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argument  or  reason,  conviction  or  persuasion,  but  by  the  chapter  of 
accidents  or  by  talking  against  time.     But  this  would  be  entering 
once  more  into  the  realm  of  intentions,  which  is  under  a  higher 
jurisdiction  than  that  of  history.     Looking  back  upon  the  Council 
after  six  years  of  strange  and  afflicting  events,  which  have  calmed  and 
united  the  minds  of  those  who  were  then  opposed  to  each  other,  we 
are  better  able  to  weigh  and  appreciate  the  conduct  of  men  as  they 
acted  either  singly  or  together.     Moreover,  the  memory  of  many 
among  the  foremost  in  those  events  gives  a  great  solemnity  to  our 
judgment.     The  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  a  man  of  great  culture  and 
intellectual  gifts.     The  playfulness  of  manner  with  which  he  bore 
himself  towards  those  who  were  most  opposed  to  him  took  off  all 
sharpness  from  the  conflict  in  which  they  were  mutually  engaged.   We 
then  little  thought  of  the  vision  of  horror  in  which  he  was  soon  to  be 
enveloped,  and  of  the  death  which  should  so  soon  be  inflicted  on  him 
in  odium  Christi.     His  heroic  refusal  for  the  sake  of  others  to  save 
his  life  has  raised  him  to  the  fellowship  of  those  who  have  won  a 
martyr's  crown.    All  this  makes  the  task  of  history  lighter.     To  this 
memory,  again,  must  be'  added  the  noble  fortitude  of  the  German 
episcopate  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  at  its  head.     The  bishops 
of  Germany  have  won  for  themselves  the  dignity  of  confessors  for  the 
supreme  and  infallible  authority  of  the  See  of  Peter.     They  were  the 
first  to  vindicate  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  by  their  courage.     We 
might  go  further,  and  enumerate  the  great  public  services  rendered  by 
eloquence  and  energy  to  the  Church  in  France  by  some  who  left  the 
Council  before  the  18th  of  July.     All  these  things  weighed  together 
will  incline  future  historians  to  sum  up  the  contest  for  the  definition 
of  the  infallibility  in  some  such  way  as  this  : — '  Since  the  last  (Ecu- 
menical Council  a  theological  question  of  the  gravest  kind,  relating 
to  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  therefore 
pervading  his  whole  jurisdiction,  had  divided  the  minds  of  some  in 
France,  and  partially  also  in  Germany  and  in  England.     An  (Ecu- 
menical Council  was  summoned  to  meet  in   1869  in  Eome.     Five 
hundred  bishops  in   1867  had  affirmed  in  the  amplest  terms  the 
doctrinal  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Church.    Of  these  the  majority 
desired  that  in  the  coming  Council  all  questions  on  this  doctrine 
should  be  closed,  and  all  future  controversies  ended.     By  word  and 
by  writing  they  declared  their  desire  for  such  a  definition.     On  the 
other  hand,  some  who  had  joined  in  the  acts  of  1867,  and  had  shared 
in  the  composition  of  the  address,  were  of  opinion  that,  as  a  matter 
of  prudence,  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  brought  before  the  Council, 
or,  if  brought  before  it,  should,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  be  set  aside. 
For  months  before  the  Council  assembled  efforts  were  made  on  both 
sides,  openly  and  without  reserve,  in  public  documents,  in  pastoral 
letters,  in  theological  works,  to  promote  or  to  prevent  the  definition. 
There  was  no  concealment  or  intrigue  on  either  side ;  it  was  needed  by 
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neither,  it  would  have  been  worse  than  useless  if  it  had  been 
attempted.  All  was  as  open  as  a  general  election  in  England.  On 
either  side  every  act  was  known,  and  the  desires  and  intentions  of 
each  side  were  manifest.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Council  met 
in  December  1869.  At  once  on  both  parts  those  who  held  for  and 
those  who  held  against  this  definition  drew  together.  It  was  natural 
and  legitimate  that  they  should  confer  and  unite,  and  form  them- 
selves into  some  kind  of  permanent  combination.  On  which  part 
this  was  done  first  no  history  can  certainly  tell,  but  the  interval  at 
most  could  only  be  that  of  a  few  days  sooner  or  later.  Those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  definition  were  believed  by  the  number  of  names 
attached  to  one  of  their  petitions  to  amount  to  about  1 20  ;  the  first  test 
of  the  number  of  those  who  desired  the  definition  was  by  the  month 
of  February  known  certainly  to  be  more  than  450,  for  many  declined 
to  sign  the  petition  who  declared  that  if  the  definition  were  proposed 
they  would  give  it  a  steadfast  support.  The  two  sides  may  hencefor- 
ward be  called  the  majority  and  the  minority.  Now,  without  doubt, 
on  both  sides  there  was  often  a  feeling  that  some  things  ought  not  to 
have  been  said  or  done.  Bishops  are  men,  and  men  are  liable  to 
infirmities ;  nevertheless,  the  whole  was  conducted  with  perfect  open- 
ness and  in  the  light  of  day.  It  was  a  fair  trial  of  reason,  argument, 
and  legitimate  strength.  The  majority  steadily  grew  greater,  the 
minority  steadily  grew  less.  In  the  final  and  solemn  vote,  533 — that 
is,  33  more  than  the  unanimous  500  of  the  Centenary — voted  for  the 
definition;  2  voted  against  it,  and  55  stayed  away,  making  in  all  57 
adverse  votes.  This  was  all  that  remained  of  the  120  supposed,  but 
never  known,  to  be  in  opposition.  The  majority  was  therefore  all 
but  ten  to  one.'  With  these  facts  before  their  eyes  men  have  no 
need  to  fetch  about  for  intrigues  and  cabals  to  account  for  the  action 
and  result  of  the  Vatican  Council.  It  was  a  fair,  open  contest. 
About  a  tenth  part  of  the  Council  endeavoured  by  argument,  reason, 
influence,  and  the  powers  given  to  them  by  the  order  or  procedure 
of  the  Council,  to  prevail  upon  the  vast  majority  of  their  brethren, 
which  was  morally,  indeed,  the  episcopate  of  the  Church,  to  follow 
their  guidance.  The  majority  were  unable  to  swerve  from  their  con- 
viction of  what  was  not  only  most  opportune,  but  of  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  for  the  authority  of  its  head,  and 
for  the  certainty  of  its  doctrine.  The  majority  prevailed  over  the 
minority.  The  universal  law  of  civilised  life  and  of  human  society 
governed  the  Council  of  the  Vatican.  The  minority  were  not  wronged 
because  the  majority  would  not  swerve.  What  injury  was  done  to 
them  if  the  Council  declined  to  yield  to  the  judgment  or  will  of 
those  who  were  only  a  tenth  of  its  number  ?  The  only  complaint 
that  could  be  made  would  be  that  a  majority  would  not  yield  to  a 
minority  ;  but  would  that  complaint  be  just  or  reasonable  ? 

Some  adversaries  of  the  Vatican  Council  have  catered  for  the 
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world  with  stories  of  violence,  and  outcries,  and  tumults.  Among 
others  an  anonymous  narrator,  Pomponio  Leto,  who  declares  himself 
to  be  an  outsider,,  and  could  therefore  only  speak  by  hearsay,  is 
quoted  as  an  eye-witness.  He  graphically  describes  the  confusion  of 
the  cardinals,  'who  pulled  their  red  hats  over  their  eyes.'4  The 
cardinals  had  no  hats,  red  or  otherwise,  and  the  eye-witness  is  con- 
victed of  fabrication.  But  it  is  not  Pomponio  Leto  who  says  he  saw 
this  scene  ;  it  is  the  addition  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  serve 
their  hostility  by  destroying  the  honour  of  Cardinal  Vitelleschi.  In 
spite  of  repeated  categorical  denials  from  his  brothers,  Pomponio  Leto 
is,  for  controversial  purposes,  still  declared  to  be  Cardinal  Vitelleschi. 
Now  the  cardinal  certainly  would  not  have  talked  about  red  hats. 
Nevertheless  Pomponio  Leto,  who  was  inside  when  the  cardinals  pulled 
their  hats  over  their  eyes,  was  outside  when  the  great  tumult  arose 
in  which  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg  was  carried  fainting  from  the  Ambo 
to  his  seat.  He  saw,  he  tells  us,  the  servants  outside  rushing  to  the 
doors  of  the  Council,  fearing  for  the  lives  of  their  masters.  It  is 
with  such  melodramatic  and  mendacious  stuff  that  those  who  wish  to 
think  evil  of  the  Vatican  Council  are  fed  and  duped. 

But  history  has  other  witnesses  to  depend  upon.  Members  of  the 
Council  who  were  never  absent  from  its  public  congregations  except 
about  five  or  six  times  in  all  the  eighty-five  sessions  have  declared 
that  no  such  scenes  as  Pomponio  Leto,  following  the  Italian  papers, 
has  described,  ever  took  place.  On  two  occasions  the  ordinary  calm 
and  silence  of  the  Council  was  broken.  In  its  sessions  no  applause 
was  ever  permitted,  no  expressions  of  assent  or  dissent  were  allowed. 
The  dead  silence  in  which  the  members  had  to  speak  contrasted 
strangely  with  all  other  public  assemblies.  It  was  like  nothing  but 
preaching  in  a  church.  •  But  on  two  occasions  the  speaker  tried  the 
self-control  of  his  audience  beyond  its  strength.  Strong  and  loud 
expressions  of  dissent  were  made,  and  a  very  visible  resentment,  at 
matter  not  undeserving  of  it,  was  expressed.  And  yet  nothing  in 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican  went  beyond  or  even  equalled  events  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  is  indeed  true  that  one 
excess  does  not  justify  another;  but  the  events  prove  that  when  men 
deliberate  on  matters  of  eternal  import,  they  are  more  liable  to  be 
stirred  by  deep  emotions  than  when  they  are  occupied  with  the 
things  of  this  world.  When  the  prelates  at  Trent  heard  a  speaker 
say  that  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  claimed  to  confirm  the  elections 
of  bishops,  we  read  that  they  stirred  up  a  mighty  noise,  crying 
4  Out  with  him !  out  with  him ! '  Others  repeated  '  Go  out !  go  out !  * 
and  others  'Let  him  be  anathema!'  Another  turned  to  them,  and 

4  Controversialists  and  adversaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  asserted  and 
reasserted  with  such  tenacity,  after  reiterated  contradiction,  that  the  work  entitled 
Eight  Months  in  Rome  during  the  Vatican  Council,  by  Pomponio  Leto,  was  the  work 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  outline  of  the  case. 
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answered,  '  Be  you  anathema.' 5  There  may  have  been  noise  in  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  but  it  did  not  reach  this  climax.  Keference 
might  be  made  to  a  certain  debate  on  the  23rd  of  March  in  this  year, 
1877,  when  the  majesty  of  the  Commons  of  England  lost  itself  in 
clamour,  chiefly  because  a  majority  declined  to  let  a  minority  have 
its  way. 

The  axiom,  '  Where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire,'  is  sure  enough. 
And  these  tales  and  tragedies  could  hardly  have  been  invented  if 
somebody  by  his  imprudence  had  not  made  a  momentary  disturbance, 
and  if  the  disturbers  had  not  made  more  noise  than  they  ought  in 
their  sudden  heat.  But  in  truth  the  Italian  papers  and  the  Augsburg 
Gazette  are  the  chief  sources  of  these  mendacious  exaggerations. 
An  Italian  paper  gave  in  full  the  speech  of  Bishop  Strossmayer,  who 

On  its  publication  in  Italy  some  years  ago  it  fell  dead  from  the  press ;  but  when 
translated  into  English  it  fell  upon  a  soil  prepared  by  Janus  and  Quirinus.  It  was 
at  once  said  that  it  was  reported  to  be  the  work  of  Cardinal  Vitelleschi ;  next,  that 
it  was  probably  so ;  then,  that  it  was  certainly  so ;  finally,  it  was  quoted  without 
question  or  doubt  as  the  work  of  the  cardinal.  None  of  this  happened  during  his 
life  ;  it  began  immediately  after  his  death.  Pope  Honorius  was  declared  to  be  a 
heretic  forty  years  after  his  death — Cardinal  Vitelleschi  was  declared  to  be  Pomponio 
Leto  as  soon  as  he  could  not  expose  the  imputation.  The  hope  of  setting  one 
cardinal  against  another  was  a  motive  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  Times  first 
began  cautiously :  the  Daily  Telegraph  pushed  on  more  boldly.  The  brothers  of 
Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  hearing  of  this  stain  cast  on  the  memory  of  their  brother,  wrote 
to  expose  its  falsehood.  Their  words  were  published,  but  commented  on  as  evasive  ; 
and  the  calumny  was  repeated.  Next,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1876,  the  Ghuirdian  reasserted 
and  filled  out  the  charge  with  circumstances.  Then  came  the  Saturday  Review.  Then 
the  Contemporary,  which  over  and  over  again  says,  '  Cardinal  Vitelleschi  writes,' 
'  Cardinal  Vitelleschi  affirms,'  '  Cardinal  Vitelleschi  tells  us,'  &c.  As  if  the  two 
Marchesi  Vitelleschi,  brothers  of  the  cardinal,  had  not  pledged  their  honour  in  a 
public  contradiction.  Then  the  Quarterly  Review,  which,  with  a  candour  that  stands 
alone,  inserted  in  its  first  number  of  this  year  a  correction  of  this  injurious  error. 
But  after  all  this,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1877,  the  Saturday  Review,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  speaks  of  Cardinal  Vitelleschi  as  regarding  the  decrees  of  1870  with 
alarm  and  disgust.  Cardinal  Vitelleschi  voted  for  those  decrees  on  the  18th  of  July, 
]  870.  After  all  this  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  two  brothers,  Marches!  Vitelleschi, 
should  write  the  following  letter  with  a  just  indignation : — 

'  Rome :  January  8,  1877. 

'  I  am  grieved  beyond  measure  that  there  should  be  in  England  anyone  who  still 
persists  in  the  will  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  book  entitled  '  Pomponio  Leto  ' 
was  my  lamented  brother,  Cardinal  Vitelleschi.  At  the  end  of  June  last  year,  1876, 
a  protest  was  inserted  in  one  English  journal,  signed  by  us  his  brothers,  in  refutation 
of  this  odious  calumny.  I  pray,  however,  that,  if  thought  fit,  this  renewed  protest 
be  inserted  in  some  newspaper,  by  which  I  repel,  on  the  part  also  of  my  brothers, 
this  most  false  assertion.  And  I  declare,  with  full  certainty  of  my  conscience,  that 
Cardinal  Salvatore  Vitelleschi  was  not  in  any  way  the  author  of  the  said  book  ;  so 
that  whosoever  shall  say  the  contrary  falsifies  shamelessly,  and  can  only  say  it  to 
outrage  the  Church  of  which  my  deceased  brother  was  a  member  without  reproach. 

'(Signed)  ANGELO  NOBILI  VITELLESCHI.* 

As   to  the  true  authorship   of   Pomponio  Leto   various  things  are  affirmed.    It 
belongs  to  the  anonymous  school  of  Janus  and  Quirinus,  and  seems  to  be  the  work 
of  more  hands  than  one,  and  to  betray  both  a  German  and  an  English  contributor. 
•  Theiner,  Acta  genuina  S.  (Ec.  Cone.  Tridfntini,  torn,  ii,  p.  606. 
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was  the  subject  of  one  of  these  Homeric  commotions.  In  that  speech 
he  was  made  to  apostrophise  by  name,  as  present  before  him  and  as  a 
chief  offender,  a  bishop  who  was  not  there  at  all  to  be  apostrophised . 
When  the  speech  had  gone  the  round  of  Europe  in  a  polyglot  ver- 
sion, Bishop  Strossmayer  in  a  Koman  paper  denounced  it  as  a  forgery, 
and  his  letter  has  been  reprinted  again  and  again  in  England.  Never- 
theless the  speech  is  reprinted  continually  to  this  day  at  Glasgow 
and  Belfast,  and  sown  broadcast  by  post  over  these  kingdoms,  and 
probably  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken. 

These  details  are  given  not  to  show  that  the  Vatican  Council 
was  never  disturbed,  or  that  the  Council  of  Trent  was  outrageous,  but 
to  show  that,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  spot  upon  the  rochet  of  a  bishop 
is  more  visible  than  upon  the  broadcloth  of  a  layman  ;  so,  if  a  bishop 
or  a  'council  of  bishops  are  for  a  moment  stirred  beyond  their  self- 
command,  if  for  once  or  for  twice  in  eight  months  there  is  a  clamour 
such  as  happens  almost  every  week  in  our  Legislature,  the  world  will 
dilate  the  fault  into  an  outrage,  and  will  deceive  itself  by  its  own 
exaggerations.  It  can  be  said  with  the  simplest  truth  that  not  an 
animosity,  nor  an  alienation,  nor  a  quarrel  broke  the  charity  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Council.  They  were  opposed  on  a  high  sense  of  duty, 
and  they  withstood  each  other  as  men  that  are  in  earnest ;  if  for 
a  moment  the  contention  was  sharp  among  them,  so  it  was  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas ;  and  if  they  parted  asunder  on  the  1 8th  of  July 
it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  they  are  now  once  more  of  one  mind 
and  of  one  heart  in  the  world-wide  unity  of  the  infallible  faith. 

And  here  we  may  leave  the  story  of  the  Council.  What  remains 
is  to  examine  the  cause  of  all  this  tumult  round  about  the  Council 
and  in  the  governments  and  newspapers  and  non-Catholic  commu- 
nities of  the  world  ;  for  within  the  Council  and  within  the  Church 
the  movement  of  men's  minds  was  deep  but  calm,  and  soon  subsided 
into  tranquillity,  like  the  agitation  of  pure  waters  which  return  to 
their  former  state  and  leave  no  sediment. 

HENRY  EDTVAKD,  Cardinal  Archbishop. 
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FOR  AND  AGAINS7    THE  PLAY. 

A  DIALOGUE. 

N.  What  a  collection  of  play-bills  you  have  here,  and  how  you 
gloat  over  them,  as  I  might  do  over  the  sketches  of  a  fine  country  I 
had  travelled  in — reminders  of  growing  health,  of  restored  happiness, 
and  of  the  only  wholesome  raptures  of  the  mind. 

M.  You  are  very  prejudiced.  I  well  know  that  you  have  been  an 
ardent  traveller,  and  I  don't  wish  to  underrate  the  joys  of  the  '  middle 
passage,'  of  changing  from  a  bad  to  a  good  inn,  or  of  risking  a 
valuable  life  on  the  snow  borders  of  a  crevasse.  All  I  ask  is  that  you 
in  return  should  tolerate  the  imaginative  resources  of  those,  whose 
feet  are  tied — of  the  poor  tethered  animals  who,  but  for  their  mental 
flights,  would  see  nothing  but  one  clod  of  earth. 

N.  I  cannot  suppose  play-bills  and  mental  flights  to  be  intimately 
associated. 

M.  But  I  can,  and  do.  The  drama  is  the  focus  of  beautiful  art. 
It  holds  within  itself  poetry  brought  to  life  ;  painting,  by  means  of 
which,  though  you  sit  still,  you  roam  through  the  universe  ;  music, 
which  stirs  those  depths  of  the  soul  to  be  reached  by  music  only. 

N.  Mental  flights  I  perceive  it  has  taught  you.  This  is,  I 
should  say,  from  the  purpose  of  playing. 

M.  But  you  say  wrong  ;  what  I  have  asserted  is  a  simple  fact,  and 
if  it  seems  rhapsodical  to  you,  that  is  only  because  you  have  not 
known  what  it  is  to  be  roused  by  the  stir,  the  life,  the  passion,  of  the 
acted  drama. 

N.  The  stimulus  is  unhealthy. 

M.  Not  in  a  good  drama ;  and  if  you  condescend  to  glance  over 
those  play-bills,  you  will  see  that  my  taste  is  only  for  the  best  kind — 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  occasionally  a  first-rate  melodrama  or  a  genuine 
farce,  besides  opera ;  neither  all  Eossini  nor  all  Wagner. 

N.  A  genuine  farce,  unless  it  be  a  series  of  coarse  vulgarities, 
may  be  harmless,  for  you  laugh  and  forget  it,  and  there  is  no  lie  in 
a  laugh;  but  there  is  something  false  in  the  feeling  excited  by 
emotional  drama  even  of  the  best  kind. 

M.  What  do  you  mean  by  *  false  '  ? 
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N.  I  mean  a  feeling  which  only  results  in  tears,  and  which  is  not 
followed  up  by  action :  emotions  which  generate  no  good  work  are 
sterile,  and  worse  than  sterile. 

M.  This  seems  to  me  a  mistake  ;  for  if  the  action  that  follows  is 
not  immediate,  the  impulse  to  prompt  it  at  some  future  time  is 
roused,  and  the  mind,  awakened  to  the  recognition  of  its  own  sensi- 
bilities, will  turn  in  real  life  all  the  more  readily  to  the  perception  of 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others,  with  a  desire  to  partake  them.     There 
have  even  been  instances  of  a  total  regeneration  effected  by  the  sharp, 
sudden  sympathies  of  the  stage,  and  I  can  tell  you  of  one  which  came 
within  my  own  knowledge.     A  young  fellow  at  Dublin,  the  son  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  when  he  was  about  nineteen  sank  into  a  state  of  indo- 
lent apathy  approaching  to  torpor :  it  was  impossible  to  interest  him  in 
anything.      Head,  hand,   and  heart   seemed  equally  powerless ;    he 
would  turn  to  no  pursuit,  he  would  think  of  no  profession.     He  was 
in  this  deplorable  condition  when  the  announcement  of  a  distin- 
guished tragic  actress  to  play  for  a  few  nights  roused  a  hope  •  for 
him.  in  his  father's  mind.     He  thought  that  her  poetical  passion 
might   serve  as   an  electric  shock  to   the  boy's  numbed  faculties ; 
and  he  thought  rightly.     The  young  man  went  every  night  to  the 
theatre,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  new  stimulus  he  began  to  feel 
his  life  within  him.     The  effect  of  emotion  created  by  the  pathos  of 
the  actress  survived  her  departure  ;  his  blood  was  stirred,  his  energies 
were  roused.     He  began  to  read  and  think ;   everything  about  him 
was  endowed  with  a  fresh  vitality  ;  from  a  moping  young  dullard  he 
was  transformed  into  an  intelligent  active  man,  and  he  is  now  well 
known  as  a  gallant  officer. 

N.  I  suspect  such  an  effect  is  rare.  I  know  a  case  of  a  stupid 
young  man  who  became  comparatively  clever  by  having  a  portion  of 
his  brain  removed  after  a  railway  accident ;  but  I  ask  you  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  on  this  account  to  seize  and  trepan  every  dull 
youth,  and  partially  to  deprive  him  of  such  brains  as  he  may  possess. 
M.  Of  course  not.  But  where  is  the  analogy  ? 
N.  The  analogy  lies  in  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence.  Your  fact 
is,  like  mine,  an  isolated  one,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance upon  which  we  cannot  reasonably  found  any  general  expecta- 
tions. The  more  usual  condition  of  the  playgoer's  mind  is  that  of 
self-satisfaction ;  he  is  elated  with  his  own  humanity,  and  hugs 
himself  because  a  few  of  his  precious  tears  have  fallen- for  ;m 
imaginary  woe.  These  sensations  are  so  pleasant  to  him  that  lie 
seeks  to  renew  them  by  going  to  the  play  again.  Now  this  I  call 
the  luxury  of  sentiment  and  the  quintessence  of  self-indulgence. 

M.  With  all  respect  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  imaginary  griefs 
may  be  coddled  as  easily  and  more  injuriously  in  domestic  life.  This 
outlet  for  surplus  emotion  may  act  as  a  safety-valve,  and  serve  to 
protect  the  household  from  alarming  explosions. 
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N.  No.  A  mind  ready  to  explode  will  only  be  made  more 
inflammable  by  the  shows  of  the  stage.  You  will  never  persuade  me 
that  the  theatre  has  a  calming  influence. 

M.  I  think  it  has  under  some  psychological  conditions.  When 
the  world  within  you  is  the  centre  of  perplexities,  where  clouds  gather 
thick  and  fast  so  tha,t  you  cannot  discern  your  onward  path,  then  is  the 
time  to  become  a  spectator  of  an  animating  drama ;  admit  thus  a  fresh 
set  of  emotions,  and  those  which  harassed  the  soul  before  will  rapidly 
disperse,  leaving  the  field  clear  for  the  entrance  of  the  judgment. 

N.  No ;  the  mind  quivering  with  a  new  passion  is  not  in  a  fit 
state  for  the  influence  of  the  judgment,  which  requires  equanimity 
for  its  dominion. 

M.  But  the  passion  raised  by  the  skill  of  the  actor  is  by  an 
undercurrent  of  thought  recognised  as  fictitious,  and  the  effect  of  it 
is  therefore  transient ;  it  serves  merely  to  air  your  thoughts. 

N.  Much  in  the  same  way  as  fever  does,  which  leaves  the  faculties 
bewildered  and  incapable. 

M.  That  might  be  if  it  were  too  much  protracted,  but  for  a  short 
period  it  is  stirring  and  clears  the  brain.  The  thoughts  are  quickened 
outside  of  self ;  self  is  forgotten. 

jV.  This  I  wholly  deny ;  self  is  never  altogether  forgotten.  Neither 
yourself  nor  anybody  else's  self  will  persuade  me  of  that. 

M.  I  dare  say  not,  for  you  are  bigoted  to  the  last  degree  ;  when 
you  take  up  an  opinion  you  will  give  no  consideration  to  any  argu- 
ment whatsoever  on  the  other  side. 

N.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  hear  steadfast  reason  denounced  as 
prejudice.  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  know  that  if 

M.  Well,  nothing  in  this  world  is  worth  quarrelling  about.  Let  us 
have  done,  and  talk  of  something  on  which  we  can  agree. 

JV.  By  no  means.  I  want  to  have  it  out ;  and  I  am  even  ready  to 
yield  you  an  inch  or  two  of  ground.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  for 
the  spectator  the  drama  may  at  its  best  hold  vanity,  self-conceit,  and 
self-love  in  check  for  an  hour  or  two.  But  what  do  you  think  of  its 
effect  on  the  performer  ?  what  do  you  think  of  the  personal  display 
for  him,  or  still  more  for  her  ?  of  the  direct  appeal  for  admiration  ? 
of  the  actual  necessity  for  it  ?  of  the  claim  the  artist  makes  to  be  the 
centre  of  all  thought,  sympathy,  and  admiration  ? 

M.  I  think  that  the  damage  done  by  a  necessity  for  admiration  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  cultivation  of  such  fine  qualities  as  alone 
secure  the  true  and  lasting  approbation  of  a  great  public. 

JV.  Your  words  are  bigger  than  the  things  they  represent.  What 
do  you  mean  by  these  fine  qualities  and  this  great  public  ? 

M .  I  mean  that,  to  hold  a  firm  sway  over  the  public  of  a  great 
nation,  an  actor  must  cultivate  in  himself  considerable  intellectual 
qualities,  and  add  to  these  a  sense  of  beauty  which  must  make  him 
an  appreciator  of  art  generally.  He  must  try  his  ear  in  all  the 
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niceties  of  sound  with  a  view  to  the  modulation  of  his  voice ;  he 
must  practise  his  eye  so  as  to  be  able  not  merely  to  distinguish  but 
to  create  the  beautiful  in  gesture,  in  movement,  in  a  fold  of  drapery 
or  in  a  motion  of  the  finger  ;  he  must  learn  to  be  master  of  himself, 
always  to  have  complete  dominion  over  every  muscle,  so  that  in  the 
utmost  agony  of  passion  he  shall  never  repel  the  sympathies  of  his 
audience.  If  he  is  called  to  the  representation  of  historical  person- 
ages, and  our  greatest  English  dramas  are  our  histories,  he  must  read 
and  study  the  records  of  the  past,  to  identify  his  mind  in  some  sort 
with  that  of  his  author  and  the  scenes  of  his  creation. 

N.  Your  notion  of  dramatic  art  is  positively  sublime.  It  is  true 
enough,  however,  that  all  this  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  if  it  were 
done  some  kind  of  good  might  accrue  to  the  profession  of  the  player ; 
but  in  our  country  a  player  who  studies  anything  beyond  his  character 
in  hand  is  quite  an  exceptional  individual. 

M.  That  is  because  our  country,  so  respectable  in  government,  is 
behindhand  in  art. 

N.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  are,  as  you  say,  behindhand  in  art 
that  we  are  so  excellent  in  the  science  of  government.  Ernest  Benan, 
you  may  remember 

M.  Oh  yes.  I  know  Ernest  Eenan  holds  high  development  in  art 
to  be  an  obstacle  to  political  progress ;  he  thinks  that  intellects  which 
would  otherwise  occupy  themselves  with  the  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant interests  of  mankind  fritter  away  their  energies  upon  things 
comparatively  trivial,  such  as  a  picture,  a  sonata,  or  a  tragedy ;  but 
I  would  remind  him  that  exaggeration  can  enter  into  every  pursuit, 
that  a  nation  all  talking  politics  and  all  devising  schemes  of  com- 
merce and  administration  would  become  so  intolerable  that  the 
universal  suicide  proposed  by  Novalis  would  be  preferable,  and  I 
would  ask  him  to  observe  that  a  great  picture,  a  great  sonata,  and 
the  fame  of  a  great  actor  endure  through  many  centuries,  and  extend 
to  the  whole  of  Europe,  while  the  sagacious  prime  minister  is  soon 
forgotten,  unless  by  a  small  number  of  politicians  in  his  own  land. 

N.  But  the  seeds  he  has  sown  grow  into  new  and  health-giving 
plants.  What  matter  if  the  name  of  the  sower  be  forgotten  by  the 
multitude,  who  are  mostly  ignorant  of  all  that  ought  to  be  known  ? 

M .  Art  is  international ;  it  binds  together  those  whom  the  bound- 
aries of  land  divide ;  and  I,  who  condemn  hereditary  enmities,  have 
seen  with  satisfaction  the  superlative  musicians  of  inimical  races 
joining  together  with  their  divers  instruments  to  produce  great  har- 
mony. I  have  even  known  good  Germans  bitterly  to  regret  the 
Franco-German  war,  because  it  made  the  Theatre  Francais  inacces- 
sible to  them. 

N.  That  is  an  instance  to  be  quoted  on  M.  Eenan's  side  of  the 
argument,  for  it  is  a  signal  example  of  the  excessive  importance 
attached  to  art  by  its  votaries.  But  what  a  disquisition  !  and  how 
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cunningly  you  have  deviated  from  the  effect  upon  the  actor  of  his 
profession  which  we  were  discussing  ! 

M.  I  deviated  only  by  chance,  and  gladly  return  to  the  charge — 
or  the  defence. 

N.  Well,  you  made  a  peroration  on  the  qualities  necessary  to  the 
great  player  in  order  to  win  popular  applause,  but  you  said  nothing 
of  his  probable  state  when  it  was  won — probable,  that  is  not  the 
word ;  inevitable  I  ought  to  say.  Yes,  his  inevitable  state  of  mental 
inebriation.  Raised  by  the  multitude  upon  a  pinnacle,  they  bow 
down  and  prostrate  themselves  before  the  idol  they  have  set  up  ; 
enamoured  of  their  own  passion  they  add  summit  to  summit,  till  the 
object  of  their  worship,  neither  made  of  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  gold, 
grows  giddy,  and  then 

M.  Then,  of  course,  topples  down  and  is  reviled  and  dragged 
through  the  mud  by  former  devotees.  I  think  I  have  heard  this 
said  before ;  but  the  occasional  destruction  of  a  false  god  need  not 
interfere  with  the  dominion  of  a  true  one.  You  might  as  well  abjure 
all  religion  because  of  the  existence  of  certain  fanatics,  strange  sects, 
Shakers,  Jumpers,  and  so  on. 

N.  Perhaps  I  should  if  fanaticism  were  prevalent  as  a  type  of 
religion  ;  and  I  have  observed  that  the  stage  does  excite  a  delirium 
in  its  adherents.  People  go  mad  for  a  time  about  a  player,  and 
fight  about  his  merits  and  demerits  till  we  seem  to  go  back  to  the 
frenzy  of  civil  war — of  the  white  and  the  red  rose.  This  is  especially 
true  among  women,  upon  whom  these  violent  emotions  have  a  dis- 
quieting if  not  a  detrimental  effect. 

M.  On  the  other  hand  I  must  remind  you  that  these  fevers  are 
only  occasional,  and  that  a  great  actor  who  knows,  as  he  ought,  all 
the  demands  of  his  art,  and  does  not  fail  in  duty  to  his  public,  rarely 
finds  his  public  fail  to  him. 

N.  Don't  tell  me  that:  if  this  were  so  he  would  not  tremble 
before  every  new  star  on  the  horizon,  and  start  at  every  shadow  of 
excellence  that  comes  towards  him. 

M.  Every  profession  is  subject  to  such  alarms — doctors,  lawyers, 
painters,  poets,  and  even  statesmen.  The  instability  of  fashion  is  a 
terror  to  all  except  the  obscure.  Humanity  does  not  reserve  its 
caprices  for  the  stage  alone.  Why,  even  in  friendship  there  are 
periods  of  oscillation,  variations,  jealousies,  and  new  modes. 

N.  That  may  be,  but  I  maintain  that  what  is  incidental  to  other 
professions  is  a  necessity  on  the  stage ;  the  actor's  requirement  of 
instant  success  is  his  destruction  as  an  artist.  He  has  not  that 
appeal  to  after-thought  which  is  the  eternal  hope  of  the  author,  the 
painter,  and  the  musical  composer. 

M.  He  has  not  the  same  appeal,  but  he  has  an  appeal ;  he  rouses 
the  public  by  such  rapidly  renewed  efforts  as  the  painter  cannot 
command,  whose  work  is  slow. 
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N.  And  lasting.  The  poor  actor  cannot  even  look  at  what  he  has 
done ;  each  endeavour  is  blotted  out,  and  this  consciousness,  though 
he  may  not  himself  be  aware  of  it,  sharpens  the  edge  of  his  jealousies 
and  embitters  his  mind.  I  doubt  whether  any  player,  at  least  in 
England,  thinks  much  of  his  art  as  compared  with  his  favourite 
artist,  and  whether  his  favourite  artist  is  not  always  himself;  I  am 
sure  that  every  applause  bestowed  upon  another  performer  is  a  pang 
to  him. 

M.  You  need  not  go  to  the  stage  for  rivalries. 

N.  No,  but  if  I  go  there  I  am  sure  to  find  them  at  their  highest ; 
and  not  only  the  causes  I  have  just  described  make  jealousy  and  envy 
so  stinging  to  the  player,  but  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  his  art  is 
personal.  This  personal  element  is  fatal  to  him  or  to  her,  and  when 
I  say  so  I  am  casting  out  the  proper  elements  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. I  am  not  speaking  of  shows  where  young  women  are 
exhibited  as  in  an  Eastern  market-place ;  I  am  confining  myself  to 
that  respectable  stage  which  you  hold  to  be  glorious,  and  I  say  that 
the  personal  influence  of  the  actor  is  perilous  to  himself  always,  and 
sometimes  to  his  audience. 

M.  That  would  apply  also  to  the  preacher  and  the  orator. 

N.  Yes,  in  some  degree,  and  in  that  degree  it  is  a  risk  for  both  ; 
but  neither  the  preacher  nor  the  orator  is  called  upon  to  display  his 
limbs  to  the  best  advantage,  to  make  the  most  of  every  physical 
attribute,  to  devote  himself  to  the  minutest  consideration  of  his  own 
hands  and  feet,  of  the  shape  of  his  nose,  of  the  effect  of  his  teeth — 
in  short,  to  a  constant  self-inspection,  which  ends  in  self-worship. 

M.  I  don't  see  that ;  we  are  all  bound  to  make  the  best  of  our- 
selves, and  the  ball-room  is  far  more  an  incentive  to  personal  vanity 
than  the  stage.  When  at  dances  I  see  young  ladies  waltzing  in  a 
tight  embrace,,  now  with  this  man,  now  with  that,  in  a  movement 
so  rapid  that  to  speak  is  impossible,  and  returning  to  their  cha- 
perons, from  the  arms  of  their  partners,  with  their  hair  dishevelled 
and  their  dresses  torn,  I  think  they  occupy  a  less  dignified  position 
than  that  held  by  actresses  who,  with  studied  grace  and  propriety 
of  demeanour,  strive  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  a  gifted  author  to 
their  audience.  The  necessary  cultivation  of  a  decorous  outward 
grace  seems  to  me  one  of  the  many  recommendations  of  the  stage  ; 
properly  carried  out  it  might  be  an  example  for  society,  and  the  great 
actresses  of  the  Francais  have  been  frequently  accepted  as  models  by 
the  French  aristocracy.  If  you  want  to  banish  beauty  wholly  from 
daily  life,  then  I  grant  you  it  will  be  well  to  begin  by  destroying  the 
acted  drama. 

N.  The  Franpais  is  an  exceptional  theatre,  under  conditions 
which  no  other  theatre  in  Europe  can  claim  ;  and  as  an  expositor  of 
dramatic  art  at  its  best,  it  is,  I  admit,  worthy  of  respect.  As  far 
as  the  spectator  is  concerned,  the  artistic  principle  there  is  perfectly 
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carried  out ;  but  if  you  look  to  the  character  of  particular  artists,  you 
will  find  that  the  finest  art  has  not  always  elevated  the  performer. 
You  will  not  try  to  convince  me  that  Talma  was  a  worthy  man,  that 
Clairon  was  an  irreproachable  woman,  and  still  less  that  Eachel  had 
much  nobility  of  soul. 

M.  I  knew  well  that  you  would  bring  forward  instances  of  this 
kind,  and  I  am  glad  you  have  done  it,  for  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
yon.  I  ask  you  to  consider  what  would  have  been  the  probable 
moral  perfection  of  these  persons  if  they  had  not  been  on  the  stage. 
Would  Talma,  if  he  had  remained  a  discontented  dentist,  have  run 
clear  of  all  temptation  ?  Would  there  not  have  been  some  sensitive 
women  among  his  patients  to  sympathise  with  his  glooms,  and  to 
recognise  his  poetry  ?  It  is  the  temperament  and  not  the  profession 
of  the  player  which  undoes  him.  As  for  Clairon,  brought  up  by  an 
abandoned  mother  and  surrounded  by  vice,  she  was  saved  from  the 
worst  degradation  that  a  woman  can  know  by  the  education  of  the 
Franfais ;  and  she  herself  says  that  the  great  sentiments  she  had  to 
utter  filled  her  soul  often  in  long  meditations,  and  bore  good  fruit 
when,  during  her  residence  of  fifteen  years  at  Anspach,  her  influence 
over  the  Margrave  wrought  so  much  good  for  the  people  and  in  the 
habits  of  the  court  that  she  is  still  spoken  of  there  with  gratitude. 
Rachel,  I  grant  you,  lived  a  bad  life  with  little  to  redeem  it — 
nothing,  perhaps,  but  her  genius;  yet  had  she  remained  as  she 
began,  a  wanderer  in  the  streets,  even  that  would  have  been  lost. 

N.  Your  arguments  only  prove  that  there  might  be  something 
worse,  and  I  conclude  from  your  remarks  that  no  one  tolerably  well 
placed  by  circumstances  should  try  the  boards. 

M.  I  don't  say  that.  Look  through  Paris  or  even  London,  moral 
pure  London,  and  tell  me  if  there  are  not  some  citizens,  some  arti- 
sans, some  tradesmen's  wives,  some  lords,  some  ladies,  who  find  their 
way  to  the  Divorce  Court  by  ways  such  as  Clairon  or  any  other  of  her 
profession  might  be  ashamed  of. 

N.  Of  course  where  there  is  a  great  concourse  of  people  there  will 
always  be  vice  in  a  proportional  amount. 

M.  And  do  you  think  that  vice  would  be  lessened  by  withdrawing 
from  the  masses  their  most  intelligent  amusements?  Would  you 
have  nothing  left  but  casinos  and  public  houses? 

N.  No.  I  would  have  great  picture-galleries,  and  concerts  of  the 
best  music. 

M.  Which  would  attract  only  the  educated  classes.  Now  the 
same  drama  that  stirs  the  brain  and  heart  of  the  student  thrills 
through  the  large  sympathies  of  the  people  ;  for  passion  is  universal. 

N.  Passion  is  surely  not  essential  to  amusement.  Why  have  you 
no  other  idea  than  tragedy  ? 

M.  Not  at  all.     Laughter  may  be  as  good  as  tears,  and  I  know 
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nothing  more  delicious  than  a  good  comedy,  but  you  must  go  to  the 
Francais  for  its  perfection. 

N.  I  have  seen  some  first-rate  comedies  there,  but  I  don't  observe 
that  the  French  are  a  better  people  because  of  their  good  comedies. 

M.  No,  but  they  might  be  a  worse  people  without  them.  Those 
quick  sympathies  and  vivid  emotions  which  find  sufficient  exercise  in 
the  interest  of  the  stage  might,  in  the  absence  of  such  opportunities,, 
seek  an  outlet  in  more  dangerous  activity,  especially  if  the  cabaret 
took  the  place  of  the  theatre,  as  it  naturally  would. 

N.  It  occurs  to  me  as  a  thing  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  our 
stage,  comparatively  neglected,  has  been  adorned  by  women  of  virtue 
equal  to  their  talent,  the  French  stage  cannot  boast  of  many  who 
have  led  honourable  lives. 

M.  You  are  right  there  :  I  have  asked  myself  that  question,  and 
on  reflection  I  believe  it  to  be  a  result  of  ecclesiastical  persecution, 
which,  though  it  could  not  banish  plays,  succeeded  in  degrading  the 
profession.  Bossuet  and  others  directed  their  attacks  chiefly  against 
the  performances  of  women.  This  goes  some  little  way  to  explain 
the  matter,  but  there  may  be  other  causes,  and  probably  there  are 
some  which  as  a  foreigner  I  cannot  pretend  to  know.  Nor  do  I 
know  what  the  statistics  of  theatrical  morality  may  be  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  callings.  You  must  always  remember  that  what 
the  actress  does  is  known  to  the  public,  and  probably  much  more 
than  she  does ;  while  the  vices  of  other  classes  remain  obscure. 

N.  There  is  truth  in  that,  and  after  all,  in  discussing  the  effects 
of  the  stage  upon  public  morality,  we  should  remember  that  the 
artistes  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  audiences  ;  and  though,  if  we 
believe  a  profession  to  be  necessarily  demoralising,  we  ought  not  to 
encourage  it,  yet  our  chief  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
effect  of  its  exhibitions  upon  the  larger  public. 

M.  I  have  already  told  you  something  of  what  I  think  on  that 
head.  I  have  said  that  the  stage  obliterates  the  consciousness  of 
self,  that  it  excites  and  widens  the  sympathies,  that  it  opens  the 
mind  to  the  artistic  sense,  and  I  will  add  that  it  teaches  an  art  too 
generally  neglected — the  art  of  listening. 
N.  The  art  of  listening? 

M.  Yes,  and  a  most  important  art  it  is.  What  do  the  worst 
misunderstandings  of  life  proceed  from  but  imperfect  listening? 
There  is  not  a  large  proportion  of  actual  malignity  in  society,  but 
there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  blundering  and  misreporting,  all  of 
which  proceeds  from  inattentive  listening.  Therefore  a  pursuit 
which  exacts  an  effort  of  patient  listening  as  the  price  of  enjoyment 
teaches  a  rare  and  a  good  habit. 

N.  Your  crotchets  amuse  me,  but  you  fill  me  with  admiration — • 
I  use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  wonder — when  you  tell  me  we  must  go 
to  the  play  in  order  to  learn  how  to  listen.  Why,  that  lesson  comes 
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in  our  earliest  teaching,  when  papa  and  mamma  first  command  our 
attention  ;  afterwards  we  are  told  to  be  quiet  during  sermons,  and 
then  come  lectures,  philosophical,  literary,  scientific,  classical,  geo- 
graphical, historical,  and  what  not. 

M.  The  stage  stimulates  the  attention,  while  the  things  you 
speak  of  put  it  to  sleep. 

N.  Your  favourite  French  audiences  show  a  marvellous  patience 
in  enduring  verbose  tirades  from  the  stage,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
model  listeners  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

M .  No,  -because  their  political  passions  are  ill  regulated,  but  in 
ordinary  society  one  of  their  charms  is  their  attentive  listening. 

N.  If  the  stage  so  much  stimulates  the  attention  as  you  say,  it  is 
important  that  it  should  tell  the  truth.  Now  to  my  mind  the  whole 
thing  is  false,  and  not  less  in  what  are  supposed  to  be  good  plays 
than  in  what  are  acknowledged  as  bad  ones.  We  go  through  a  great 
deal  of  vice  and  crime  in  the  company  of  criminals  with  Shake- 
speare, and  if  we  complain  of  it  we  are  told  that  we  are  to  mark  the 
end — the  grand  retribution — the  poetical  justice !  Now  I  maintain 
that  poetical  justice  is  a  lie.  Eeal  life  does  not  grant  it,  and  sternly 
refuses  an  immediate  recompense  to  virtue.  A  clamorous  falsehood 
in  our  world  rides  triumphant  over  a  generous  silence ;  and  self- 
abnegation  is  rewarded  by  the  mean  advantages  taken  of  it  by 
pushing,  crafty  knaves. 

M.  Poetical  justice  anticipates  and  swiftly  pronounces  the  sentence 
which  time  is  slow  to  bring.  Only  fools  can  suppose  that  all  the 
complications  of  a  dramatic  plot  could  work  themselves  out  in  the 
space  of  three  hours  in  our  daily  life.  The  stage  ostensibly  offers  us 
life  in  a  condensed  form.  Passion  moves  more  rapidly,  and  is  more 
rapidly  punished  there  ;  but  still  there  is  the  essence  of  truth  in  its 
proceedings,  though  they  are  hurried.  For  you  will  not  deny  that 
virtue  is  the  practice  of  that  which  society  has  found  in  the  long  run 
conducive  to  its  own  welfare. 

N.  The  long  run !  That  brings  to  my  mind  the  custom  which 
has  made  our  stage  especially  intolerable  to  me,  that  of  wearing  out 
one  play  and  one  actor  by  what  managers  triumphantly  announce  as 
a  '  long  run ' — the  endless  play  and  the  endless  player,  who  must 
have  the  gift  of  immortality  if  he  survives  these  efforts.  I  am  no 
lover  of  your  art,  but  as  an  advocate  of  humanity  I  protest  against 
this  habit  of  our  time. 

M.  And  I  pronounce  sentence  against  it  in  the  name  of  all 
who  value  artistic  progress.  I  have  been  told  that  there  are  actors 
who  like  the  system,  but  that  does  not  satisfy  me,  for  it  is  none  the 
less  injurious  to  art.  One  man  may  be  pleased  with  it  from  laziness, 
another  from  a  habit  of  intellectual  introspection. 

N.  I  understand  your  lazy  player,  but  what  is  this  introspective 
phenomenon  ? 
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M.  One  who  believes  that  he  will  penetrate  all  the  psychology  of 
a  character  by  playing  it  uninterruptedly,  and  thus  keeping  his  whole 
attention  fixed  on  it. 

N.  Does  he  expect  to  be  actually  transformed  into  the  poet's 
ideal  personage  ? 

M.  I  suppose  so,  but  it  is  evidently  a  futile  notion ;  for  even  if 
the  nightly  repetition  of  the  same  words  does  not  dull  the  actor's 
appreciation  of  them,  it  will  injure  the  voice  by  whose  inflections 
they  are  to  appeal  to  the  sensibility  of  the  public.  Any  voice  will  be 
damaged  by  this  hard  use,  for  in  the  constant  acting  of  one  part  the 
same  set  of  muscles  are  continually  at  work,  and  they  must  be 
strained  by  the  severe  task  put  upon  them.  When  the  player  finds 
this  to  be  the  case  by  the  hoarseness  of  certain  notes,  he  will  shout 
in  order  to  hide  it  from  himself  and  his  audience  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  when  his  mind  gets  jaded,  he  will  tax  all  his  ingenuity  for  new 
effects,  and  bring  trivial  details  into  undue  prominence ;  he  will 
become  painfully  elaborate. 

N.  As  we,  who  are  usually  at  variance,  meet  upon  this  one  point, 
I  conclude  that  the  system  we  attack  is  indefensible.  But  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  vice  of  managers  ? 

M.  Money. 

N.  Money  ?  I  am  glad  to  have  extracted  so  just  a  reply  from 
you  ;  for  I  have  long  thought  that  this  noble  aft,  as  you  call  it,  was  no 
less  a  service  of  Mammon  than  stock-jobbing,  horse-racing,  or  any 
other  form  of  speculation,  and  I  believe  in  our  country  it  has  always 
been  so.  But  it  remains  to  me  to  ask  why  the  directors  of  theatres 
cannot  make  their  profits  coincident  with  the  interests  of  the  public, 
and  give  us  a  variety  of  entertainment  as  in  bygone  days. 

M.  Not  one  but  many  causes  are  in  operation  now  against  this 
condition,  which  would:  be  so  desirable  for  the  highest  aims  of  the 
drama.  One  of  these  causes  is  to  be  found  in  the  splendour  of 
decoration  and  costume  which  our  nineteenth  century  audiences 
require,  and  which  so  taxes  the  treasury  of  the  lessee  that  he  is  forced 
to  keep  the  same  piece  going  through  one  or  two  seasons  in  order  to 
make  it  pay  the  expense  of  its  mounting.  The  large  suburban 
population  of  London  is  another  incentive  to  managers  to  pursue  this 
disastrous  fashion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  suburban,  for 
railways  now  bring  the  whole  country  to  London  to  see  a  successful 
novelty,  and  till  all  England  has  had  enough  of  it,  the  lessee  drives 
his  one  admired  horse  up  and  down  his  one  high  road.  If  the"  steed 
be  by  chance  a  Pegasus,  why  then  so  much  the  worse  for  him. 

N.  You  say  advisedly  his  one  horse. 

M.  Yes,  for  the  same  circumstances  which  induce  a  director  to 
play  only  one  piece  prevail  with  him  to  engage  only  one  actor,  filling 
up  the  other  parts  with  untrained  third  and  fourth-rate  performers. 
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The  star  system  and  the  long-run  system  are  nearly  related  to  each 
other,  and  are  equally  detrimental  to  dramatic  art. 

N.  It  is  natural  that  I,  who  attach  no  value  whatever  to  our 
acted  drama,  should  hear  of  these  things  with  indifference. 

M.  I  wonder  the  more  at  your  indifference,  because  you  are  a 
student  of  poetry,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  our  greatest  poet  would 
cease  to  be  read  by  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  of  scholars  if  he  were  not 
acted.  Only  yesterday  I  met  with  a  striking  passage  in  Paul  de 
Musset's  biography  of  his  brother,  the  poet  Alfred,  confirming  the 
opinion  I  have  held  for  long  years  on  this  subject.  My  memory  is 
good,  and  I  can  quote  the  passage. 

N.  Oh  don't. 

M.  Yes,  listen :  '  Le  succes  du  Caprice  a  ete  un  evenement 
dramatique  important,  et  la  vogue  extraordinaire  de  ce  petit  acte  a 
plus  fait  pour  la  reputation  de  1'auteur  que  tous  ses  autres  ouvrages. 
En  quelques  jours  le  nom  d' Alfred  de  Musset  penetradans  ces  regions 
moyennes  du  public  ou  la  poesie  et  les  livres  n'arrivent  jamais  .  .  . 
et  il  n'y  eut  plus  de  jour  ou  la  presse  ne  citat  ses  vers.' 

N.  That  would  apply  more  to  France  than  to  England,  for  the 
real  reason  that  France  is  more  productive  in  playgoers  has  to  be 
found  in  the  much  smaller  proportion  of  its  reading  classes.  But 
while  you  attach  so  great  an  importance  as  you  say  you  do  to  the 
influence  of  the  acted  drama,  I  am  surprised  to  see  you  calmly  con- 
templating the  sources  of  its  destruction. 

M.  My  contemplation  is  not  calm. 

N.  Then  why  don't  you  make  an  effort  for  your  favourite  art  ? 

M.  The  only  serviceable  effort  would  be  a  subsidy,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  subsidise  a  theatre ;  considerable  capital  would  be  required 
for  that. 

N.  Is  it  true  that  the  Franpais  is  supported  by  the  government  of 
France  ? 

M.  No,  not  supported,  but  assisted  by  an  annual  sum  which 
enables  the  company  to  bring  out  pieces  in  excellent  style  and  to 
bear  occasional  periods  of  unpopularity.  The  Franpais  has  gone 
through  some  intervals  of  depression — one  immediately  after  Eachel's 
death  and  one  during  her  lifetime.  She  was  a  genius  of  an  avaricious 
disposition,  who  encouraged  the  star  system  and  who  frequented 
foreign  lands  in  quest  of  gain  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  Franpais  has 
maintained  a  high  position,  not  only  as  a  national  institution  of 
France,  but  as  a  centre  of  attraction  through  a  long  course  of  years 
to  artists  and  amateurs  of  all  countries.  The  Opera  Comique  at 
Paris,  which  is  also  a  theatre  pensioned  by  the  French  government, 
is  remarkable  for  its  well-ordered  company  and  for  the  care  bestowed 
upon  everything  it  brings  out.  The  Germans  subsidise  the  principal 
theatres  of  all  their  great  towns,  the  money  for  this  purpose  being 
often  subscribed  by  the  city  corporations.  I  don't  doubt  that  even 
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you  are  aware  of  the  general  merit  of  their  representations,  especially 
in  the  higher  drama,  whether  of  Groethe,  Schiller,  or  Shakespeare. 

N.  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  their  museums  and  picture-galleries 
have  been  my  places  of  resort.  And  now,  as  it  is  getting  late,  please 
give  me  my  indispensable  umbrella,  that  I  may  walk  forth. 

M.  Here  it  is ;  but  won't  you  come  to  some  conclusion  in  our 
argument  ? 

N.  The  only  conclusion  you  have  brought  me  to  concerning  the 
acted  drama  is  this :  that  there  might  be  more  dangerous  diversions. 

M.  I  want  to  lead  you  to  another,  which  is  that  it  must  exist. 

N.  Do  you  undertake  to  prove  that  ? 

M.  Our  whole  life  proves  it.  This  amusement  is  common  to  all 
nations,  and  in  some  form  or  other  is  known  even  to  savage  tribes  ; 
you  will  find  it  among  children  in  their  familiar  games,  however 
strictly  they  may  be  brought  up.  I  maintain  that  the  entertainment 
of  personation  is  one  of  the  first  instincts  of  mankind,  and  that  a 
small  number  of  capable  performers,  with  a  larger  supply  of  willing 
or  eager  spectators,  is  one  of  Nature's  most  admirable  provisions. 

N.  I  don't  altogether  deny  this,  though  you  put  it  too  strongly. 

M.  Admit  so  much,  and  you  must  allow  that  it  is  desirable  to 
assist  the  acted  drama  by  giving  an  impulse  to  its  best  tendencies. 

N.  So  long  as  it  is  a  popular  amusement,  of  course  that  must  be 
true. 

M.  Then  here  we  are  at  one. 

N.  Yes,  for  the  second  time  in  our  long  discussion. 

M.  In  this  case  estimable  people  ought  to  make  a  point  of 
encouraging  estimable  plays. 

N.  Yes,  and  those  who  consider  their  good  health  ought  to  take 
a  good  walk. 

M.  Very  well ;  and  you,  as  an  excellent  person,  ought  to  go  to  an 
excellent  play. 

N.  No  doubt — just  hand  me  my  bat ;  thank  you — and  if  you  can 
discover  at  any  theatre  in  London  a  satisfactory  drama  in  course  of 
acting  now,  which  has  not  gone  on  without  interruption  for  three 
seasons,  and  which  can  afford  us  more  than  one  actor  worth  listening 
to,  I  will  go  to  see  it  with  you  to-morrow  night. 

JULIET  POLLOCK. 
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THE  SOUL  AND  FUTURE  LIFE. 

How  many  men  and  women  continue  to  give  a  mechanical  acqui- 
escence to  the  creeds,  long  after  they  have  parted  with  all  definite 
theology,  out  of  mere  clinging  to  some  hope  of  a  future  life,  in 
however  dim  and  inarticulate  a  way  !  And  how  many,  whose  own 
faith  is  too  evanescent  to  be  put  into  words,  profess  a  sovereign  pity 
for  the  practical  philosophy  wherein  there  is  no  place  for  their 
particular  yearning  for  a  Heaven  to  come  !  They  imagine  them- 
selves to  be,  by  virtue  of  this  very  yearning,  beings  of  a  superior 
order,  and,  as  if  they  inhabited  some  higher  zone  amidst  the  clouds, 
they  flout  sober  thought  as  it  toils  in  the  plain  below  ;  they  counsel 
it  to  drown  itself  in  sheer  despair  or  take  to  evil  living ;  they  rebuke 
it  with  some  sonorous  household  word  from  the  Bible  or  the  poets — 
'  Eat,  drink,  for  to-morrow  ye  die  ' — '  Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  ?  ' 
And  they  assume  the  question  closed,  when  they  have  murmured 
triumphantly,  '  Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil.' 

They  are  right,  and  they  are  wrong :  right  to  cling  to  a  hope  of 
something  that  shall  endure  beyond  the  grave  ;  wrong  in  their  rebukes 
to  men  who  in  a  different  spirit  cling  to  this  hope  as  earnestly  as 
they.  We  too  turn  our  thoughts  to  that  which  is  behind  the  veil. 
We  strive  to  pierce  its  secret  with  eyes,  we  trust,  as  eager  and  as 
fearless ;  and  even  it  may  be  more  patient  in  searching  for  the 
realities  beyond  the  gloom.  That  which  shall  come  after  is  no  less 
solemn  to  us  than  to  you.  We  ask  you,  therefore,  What  do  you 
know  of  it  ?  Tell  us ;  we  will  tell  you  what  we  hope.  Let  us  reason 
together  in  sober  and  precise  prose.  Why  should  this  great  end, 
staring  at  all  of  us  along  the  vista  of  each  human  life,  be  for  ever 
a  matter  for  dithyrambic  hypotheses  and  evasive  tropes  ?  What  in 
the  language  of  clear  sense  does  any  one  of  us  hope  for  after  death  : 
what  precise  kind  of  life,  and  on  what  grounds  ?  It  is  too  great  a 
thing  to  be  trusted  to  poetic  ejaculations,  to  be  made  a  field  for 
Pharisaic  scorn.  At  least  be  it  acknowledged  that  a  man  may  think 
of  the  Soul  and  of  Death  and  of  Future  Life  in  ways  strictly  positive 
(that  is,  without  ever  quitting  the  region  of  evidence),  and  yet  may 
make  the  world  beyond  the  grave  the  centre  to  himself  of  moral  life. 
He  will  give  the  spiritual  life  a  place  as  high,  and  will  dwell  upon 
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the  promises  of  that  which  is  after  death  as  confidently  as  the  be- 
lievers in  a  celestial  resurrection.  And  he  can  do  this  without 
trusting  his  all  to  a  perhaps  so  vague  that  a  spasm  of  doubt  can 
wreck  it,  but  trusting  rather  to  a  mass  of  solid  knowledge,  which  no 
man  of  any  school  denies  to  be  true  so  far  as  it  goes. 


I. 

There  ought  to  be  no  misunderstanding  at  the  outset  as  to  what 
we  who  trust  in  positive  methods  mean  by  the  word  Soul,  or  by  the 
words  'spiritual,'  'materialist,'  and  'future  life.'  We  certainly 
would  use  that  ancient  and  beautiful  word  Soul,  provided  there  be 
no  misconception  involved  in  its  use.  "We  assert  as  fully  as  any 
theologian  the  supreme  importance  of  spiritual  life.  We  agree  with 
the  theologians  that  there  is  current  a  great  deal  of  real  materialism, 
deadening  to  our  higher  feeling.  And  we  deplore  the  too  common 
indifference  to  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  And  yet  we  find  the 
centre  of  our  religion  and  our  philosophy  in  Man  and  man's  Earth. 

To  follow  out  this  use  of  old  words,  and  to  see  that  there  is  no 
paradox  in  thus  using  them,  we  must  go  back  a  little  to  general 
principles.  The  matter  turns  altogether  upon  habits  of  thought. 
What  seems  to  you  so  shocking  will  often  seem  to  us  so  ennobling, 
and  what  seems  to  us  flimsy  will  often  seem  to  you  sublime,  simply 
because  our  minds  have  been  trained  in  different  logical  methods  ; 
and  hence  you  will  call  that  a  beautiful  truth  which  strikes  us  as 
nothing  but  a  random  guess.  It  is  idle,  of  course,  to  dispute  about 
our  respective  logical  methods,  or  to  pit  this  habit  .of  mind  in  a  combat 
with  that.  But  we  may  understand  each  other  better  if  we  can 
agree  to  follow  out  the  moral  and  religious  temper,  and  learn  that  it 
is  quite  compatible  with  this  or  that  mental  procedure.  It  may 
teach  us  again  that  ancient  truth,  how  much  human  nature  there  is 
in  men ;  what  fellowship  there  is  in  our  common  aspirations  and 
moral  forces;  how  we  all  live  the  same  spiritual  life ;  whilst  the  philo- 
sophies are  but  the  ceaseless  toil  of  the  intellect  seeking  again  and 
again  to  explain  more  clearly  that  spiritual  life,  and  to  furnish  it 
with  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  it. 

This  would  be  no  place  to  expound  or  to  defend  the  positive 
method  of  thought.  The  question  before  us  is  simply,  if  this  positive 
method  has  a  place  in  the  spiritual  world  or  has  anything  to  say 
about  a  future  beyond  the  grave.  Suffice  it  that  we  mean  by  the 
positive  method  of  thought  (and  we  will  now  use  the  term  in  a  sense 
not  limited  to  the  social  construction  of  Comte)  that  method  which 
would  base  life  and  conduct,  as  well  as  knowledge,  upon  such 
evidence  as  can  be  referred  to  logical  canons  of  proof ,  which  would 
place  all  that  occupies  man  in  a  homogeneous  system  of  law.  On 
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the  other  hand,  this  method  turns  aside  from  hypotheses  not  to  be 
tested  by  any  known  logical  canon  familiar  to  science,  whether  the 
hypothesis  claim  support  from  intuition,  aspiration,  or  general  plausi- 
bility. And  again,  this  method  turns  aside  from  ideal  standards 
which  avow  themselves  to  be  lawless,  which  profess  to  transcend  the 
field  of  law.  We  say,  life  and  conduct  shall  stand  for  us  wholly  on 
a  basis  of  law,  and  must  rest  entirely  in  that  region  of  science  (not 
physical  but  moral  and  social  science)  where  we  are  free  to  use  our 
intelligence  in  the  methods  known  to  us  as  intelligible  logic,  methods 
which  the  intellect  can  analyse.  When  you  confront  us  with  hypo- 
theses, however  sublime  and  however  affecting,  if  they  cannot  be 
stated  in  terms  of  the  rest  of  our  knowledge,  if  they  are  disparate  to .; 
that  world  of  sequence  and  sensation  which  to  us  is  the  ultimate  base 
of  all  our  real  knowledge,  then  we  shake  our  heads  and  turn  aside.  V 
I  say,  turn  aside  ;  and  I  do  not  say,  dispute.  We  cannot  disprove  the  f 
suggestion  that  there  are  higher  channels  to  knowledge  in  our 
aspirations  or  our  presentiments,  as  there  might  be  in  our  dreams : 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ;  we  courteously  salute  the  hypotheses,  as' 
we  might  love  our  pleasant  dreams ;  we  seek  to  prove  no  negatives. 
We  do  not  pretend  there  are  no  mysteries,  we  do  not  frown  on  the 
poetic  splendours  of  the  fancy.  There  is  a  world  of  beauty  and  of 
pathos  in  the  vast  aether  of  the  Unknown  in  which  this  solid  ball 
hangs  like  a  speck.  Let  all  who  list,  who  have  true  imagination  and 
not  mere  paltering  with  a  loose  fancy,  let  them  indulge  their  gift, 
and  tell  us  what  their  soaring  has  unfolded.  Only  let  us  not  waste 
life  in  crude  dreaming,  or  loosen  the  knees  of  action.  For  life  and  . 
conduct,  and  the  great  emotions  which  react  on  life  and  conduct,  we 
can  place  nowhere  but  in  the  same  sphere  of  knowledge,  under  the 
same  canons  of  proof,  to  which  we  entrust  all  parts  of  our  life.  We 
will  ask  the  same  philosophy  which  teaches  us  the  lessons  of  civilisa- 
tion to  guide  our  lives  as  responsible  men ;  and  we  go  again  to  the 
same  philosophy  which  orders  our  lives  to  explain  to  us  the  lessons 
of  death.  We  crave  to  have  the  supreme  hours  of  our  existence 
lighted  up  by  thoughts  and  motives  such  as  we  can  measure  beside 
the  common  acts  of  our  daily  existence,  so  that  each  hour  of  our 
life  up  to  the  grave  may  be  linked  to  the  life  beyond  the  grave  as 
one  continuous  whole,  '  bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.'  And 
so,  wasting  no  sighs  over  the  incommensurable  possibilities  of  the 
fancy,  we  will  march  on  with  a  firm  step  till  we  knock  at  the  Gates 
of  Death ;  bearing  always  the  same  human  temper,  in  the  same 
reasonable  beliefs,  and  with  the  same  earthly  hopes  of  prolonged 
activity  amongst  our  fellows,  with  which  we  set  out  gaily  in  the 
morning  of  life. 

When  we  come  to  the  problem  of  the  human  Soul,  we  simply 
treat  man  as  man,  and  we  study  him  in  accordance  with  our  human 
experience.  Man  is  a  marvellous  and  complex  being,  we  may  fairly 
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say  of  complexity  past  any  hope  of  final  analysis  of  ours,  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  to  the  point  of  being  mysterious.  But  incre- 
dible progress  has  been  won  in  reading  this  complexity,  in  reducing 
"  this  mystery  to  order.  Who  can  say  that  man  shall  ever  be  anything 
but  an  object  of  awe  and  of  unfathomable  pondering  to  himself? 
Yet  he  would  be  false  to  all  that  is  great  in  him,  if  he  decried  what 
he  already  has  achieved  towards  self-knowledge.  Man  has  probed 
his  own  corporeal  and  animal  life,  and  is  each  day  arranging  it  in 
more  accurate  adjustment  with  the  immense  procession  of  animal 
life  around  him.  He  has  grouped  the  intellectual  powers,  he  has 
traced  to  their  relations  the  functions  of  mind,  and  ordered  the  laws 
of  thought  into  a  logic  of  a  regular  kind.  He  has  analysed  and 
grouped  the  capacities  of  action,  the  moral  faculties,  the  instincts 
and  emotions.  And  not  only  is  the  analysis  of  these  tolerably 
clear,  but  the  associations  and  correlations  of  each'  with  the  other 
are  fairly  made  manifest.  At  the  lowest,  we  are  all  assured  that 
every  single  faculty  of  man  is  capable  of  scientific  study.  Philosophy 
simply  means,  that  every  part  of  human  nature  acts  upon  a  method, 
and  does  not  act  chaotically,  inscrutably,  or  in  mere  caprice. 

But  then  we  find  throughout  man's  knowledge  of  himself  signs  of 
a  common  type.  There  is  organic  unity  in  the  whole.  These  laws 
of  the  separate  functions,  of  body,  mind,  or  feeling,  have  visible  re- 
lations to  each  other,  are  inextricably  woven  in  with  each  other, 
act  and  react,  depend  and  interdepend  one  on  the  other.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  nothing  sui  generis,  in 
our  entire  scrutiny  of  human  nature.  Whatever  the  complexities 
of  it,  there  is  through  the  whole  the  solidarity  of  a  single  unit. 
Touch  the  smallest  fibre  of  the  corporeal  man,  and  in  some  in- 
finitesimal way  we  may  watch  the  effect  in  the  moral  man,  and  we 
may  trace  this  effect  up  into  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  spiritual 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  rouse  chords  of  the  most  glorious 
ecstasy  of  the  soul,  we  may  see  the  vibration  of  them  visibly  thrilling 
upon  the  skin.  The  very  animals  about  us  can  perceive  the  emotion. 
Suppose  a  martyr  nerved  to  the  last  sacrifice,  or  a  saint  in  the  act  of 
relieving  a  sufferer,  the  sacred  passion  within  them  is  stamped  in  the 
eye,  or  plays  about  the  mouth,  with  a  connection  as  visible  as  when 
we  see  a  muscle  acting  on  a  bone,  or  the  brain  affected  by  the  supply 
of  blood.  Thus  from  the  summit  of  spiritual  life  to  the  base  of  cor- 
poreal life,  whether  we  pass  up  or  down  the  gamut  of  human  forces, 
there  runs  one  organic  correlation  and  sympathy  of  parts.  Man  is 
one,  however  compound.  Fire  his  conscience,  and  he  blushes.  Check 
his  circulation,  and  he  thinks  wildly,  or  thinks  not  at  all.  Impair 
his  secretions,  and  moral  sense  is  dulled,  discoloured,  or  depraved ; 
his  aspirations  flag,  his  hope,  love,  faith  reel.  Impair  them  still 
more,  and  he  becomes  a  brute.  A  cup  of  drink  degrades  his  moral 
nature  below  that  of  a  swine.  Again,  a  violent  emotion  of  pity  or 
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horror  makes  him  vomit.  A  lancet  will  restore  him  from  delirium 
to  clear  thought.  Excess  of  thought  will  waste  his  sinews.  Excess 
of  muscular  exercise  will  deaden  thought.  An  emotion  will  double  v 
the  strength  of  his  muscles.  And  at  last  the  prick  of  a  needle  or  a 
grain  of  mineral  will  in  an  instant  lay  to  rest  for  ever  his  body  and 
its  unity,  and  all  the  spontaneous  activities  of  intelligence,  feeling 
and  action,  with  which  that  compound  organism  was  charged. 

These  are  the  obvious  and  ancient  observations  about  the  human 
organism.  But  modern  philosophy  and  science  have  carried  these 
hints  into  complete  explanations.  By  a  vast  accumulation  of  proof 
positive  thought  at  last  has  established  a  distinct  correspondence 
between  every  process  of  thought  or  of  feeling  and  some  corporeal  phe- 
nomenon. Even  when  we  cannot  explain  the  precise  relation,  we 
can  show  that  definite  correlations  exist.  To  positive  methods,  every 
fact  of  thinking  reveals  itself  as  having  functional  relation  with 
molecular  change.  Every  fact  of  will  or  of  feeling  is  in  similar  rela- 
tion with  kindred  molecular  facts.  And  all  these  facts  again  have  some 
relation  to  each  other.  Hence  we  have  established  an  organic  corre- 
spondence in  all  manifestations  of  human  life.  To  think  implies  a 
corresponding  adjustment  of  molecular  activity.  To  feel  emotion 
implies  nervous  organs  of  feeling.  To  will  implies  vital  cerebral 
hemispheres.  Observation,  reflection,  memory,  imagination,  judg- 
ment, have  all  been  analysed  out,  till  they  stand  forth  as  functions 
of  living  organs  in  given  conditions  of  the  organism,  that  is  in  a 
particular  environment.  The  whole  range  of  man's  powers,  from  the 
finest  spiritual  sensibility  down  to  a  mere  automatic  contraction,  falls 
into  one  coherent  scheme :  being  all  the  multiform  functions  of  a 
living  organism  in  presence  of  its  encircling  conditions. 

But  complex  as  it  is,  there  is  no  confusion  in  this  whole  when 
conceived  by  positive  methods.  No  rational  thinker  now  pretends 
that  imagination  is  simply  the  vibration  of  a  particular  fibre.  No- 
man  can  explain  volition  by  purely  anatomical  study.  Whilst 
keeping  in  view  the  due  relations  between  moral  and  corporeal 
facts,  we  distinguish  moral  from  biologic  facts,  moral  science  from 
biology.  Moral  science  is  based  upon  biological  science ;  but  it  is, 
not  comprised  in  it :  it  has  its  own  special  facts  and  its  own  special 
methods,  though  always  in  the  sphere  of  law.  Just  so,  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  body  is  based  upon  mechanics,  would  be  unintelligible 
but  for  mechanics,  but  could  not  be  explained  by  mechanics  alone,  or 
by  anything  but  a  complete  anatomy  and  biology.  To  explain  the- 
activity  of  the  intellect  as  included  in  the  activity  of  the  body,  is  as 
idle  as  to  explain  the  activity  of  the  body  as  included  in  the  motion 
of  solid  bodies.  And  it  is  equally  idle  to  explain  the  activity  of  the 
will,  or  the  emotions,  as  included  in  the  theory  of  the  intellect.  All 
the  spheres  of  human  life  are  logically  separable,  though  they  are- 
organicallv  interdependent.  Now  the  combined  activity  of  the 
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human  powers  organised  around  the  highest  of  them  we  call  the 
Soul.  The  combination  of  intellectual  and  moral  energy  which  is 
the  source  of  Keligion,  we  call  the  spiritual  life.  The  explaining 
the  spiritual  side  of  life  by  physical  instead  of  moral  and  spiritual 
reasoning,  we  call  materialism. 

The  consensus  of  the  human  faculties,  which  we  call  the  Soul, 
comprises  all  sides  of  human  nature  according  to  one  homogeneous 
theory.  But  the  intuitional  methods  ask  us  to  insert  into  the  midst 
of  this  harmonious  system  of  parts,  as  an  underlying  explanation  of 
it,  an  indescribable  entity ;  and  to  this  hypothesis,  since  the  days  of 
Descartes  (or  possibly  of  Aquinas),  the  good  old  word  Soul  has  been 
usually  restricted.  How  and  when  this  entity  ever  got  into  the 
organism,  how  it  abides  in  it,  what  are  its  relations  to  it,  how  it  acts 
on  it,  why  and  when  it  goes  out  of  it — all  is  mystery.  We  ask  for 
some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  such  entity ;  the  answer  is,  we 
must  imagine  it  in  order  to  explain  the  organism.  We  ask  what  are 
its  methods,  its  laws,  its  affinities ;  we  are  told  that  it  simply  has 
none,  or  none  knowable.  We  ask  for  some  description  of  it,  of  its 
course  of  development,  for  some  single  fact  about  it,  stateable  in 
terms  of  the  rest  of  our  knowledge  ;  the  reply  is — mystery,  absence 
of  everything  so  stateable  or  cognisable,  a  line  of  poetry,  or  an  ejacu- 
lation. It  has  no  place,  no  matter,  no  modes,  neither  evolution  nor 
decay ;  it  is  without  body,  parts,  or  passions :  a  spiritual  essence,  in- 
commensurable, incomparable,  indescribable.  Yet  with  all  this,  it 
is,  we  are  told,  an  entity,  the  most  real  and  perfect  of  all  entities 
short  of  the  divine. 

If  we  ask  why  we  are  to  assume  the  existence  of  something  of 
which  we  have  certainly  no  direct  evidence,  and  which  is  so  wrapped 
in  mystery  that  for  practical  purposes  it  becomes  a  nonentity,  we  axe 
told  that  we  need  to  conceive  it,  because  a  mere  organism  cannot  act 
as  we  see  the  human  organism  act.  Why  not  ?  They  say  there 
must  be  a  principle  within  as  the  cause  of  this  life.  But  what  do 
we  gain  by  supposing  a  '  principle  ?  '  The  '  principle '  only  adds  a 
fresh  difficulty.  .Why  should  a  '  principle,'  or  an  entity,  be  more 
capable  of  possessing  these  marvellous  human  powers  than  the 
human  organism  ?  Besides,  we  shall  have  to  imagine  a  '  principle  ' 
to  explain  not  only  why  a  man  can  feel  affection,  but  also  why  a  dog 
can  feel  affection.  If  a  mother  cannot  love  her  child — merely  qua 
human  organism — unless  her  love  be  a  manifestation  of  an  eternal 
soul,  how  can  a  cat  love  her  kittens — merely  qua  feline  organism — 
without  an  immaterial  principle,  or  soul  ?  Nay,  we  shall  have  to  go 
on  to  invent  a  principle  to  account  for  a  tree  growing,  or  a  thunder- 
storm roaring,  and  for  every  force  of  nature.  Now  this  very  supposi- 
tion was  made  in  a  way  by  the  Greeks,  and  to  some  extent  by 
Aquinas,  the  authors  of  the  vast  substructure  of  anima  underlying 
all  nature,  of  which  our  human  Soul  is  the  fragment  that  alone 
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survives.  One  by  one  the  steps  in  this  series  of  hypothesis  have 
faded  away.  Greek  and  mediaeval  philosophy  imagined  that  every 
activity  resulted  not  from  the  body  which  exhibited  the  activity,  but 
from  some  mysterious  entity  inside  it.  If  marble  was  hard,  it  had  a 
*  form'  informing  its  hardness ;  if  a  blade  of  grass  sprang  up,  it  had 
a  vegetative  spirit  mysteriously  impelling  it ;  if  a  dog  obeyed  his 
master,  it  had  an  animal  spirit  mysteriously  controlling  its  organs. 
The  mediaeval  physicists,  as  Moliere  reminds  us,  thought  that  opium 
induced  sleep  quid,  eat  in  eo  virtus  dormitiva.  Nothing  was  allowed 
to  act  as  it  did  by  its  own  force  or  vitality.  In  every  explana- 
tion of  science  we  were  told  to  postulate  an  intercalary  hypothesis. 
Of  this  huge  mountain  of  figment,  the  notion  of  man's  immaterial 
Soul  is  the  one  feeble  residuum. 

Orthodoxy  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  take  itself  for  granted, 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  very  short  a  period  of  human  history 
this  sublimated  essence  has  been  current.  From  Plato  to  Hegel  the 
idea  has  been  continually  taking  fresh  shapes.  There  is  not  a  trace 
of  it  in  the  Bible  in  its  present  sense,  and  nothing  in  the  least  akin 
to  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  Till  the  time  of  Aquinas  theories  of  a 
material  soul,  as  a  sort  of  gas,  were  never  eliminated ;  and  until 
the  time  of  Descartes,  our  present  ideas  of  the  antithesis  of  Soul  and 
Body  were  never  clearly  defined.  Thus  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  and 
the  Mediaeval  Church,  as  was  natural  when  philosophy  was,  in  a  state 
of  flux,  all  represented  the  Soul  in  very  different  ways  ;  and  none  of 
these  ways  were  those  of  a  modern  divine.  It  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  power  of  words  that  the  practical  weight  of  the  popular  re- 
ligion is  now  hung  on  a  metaphysical  hypothesis,  which  itself  has 
been  in  vogue  for  only  a  few  centuries  in  the  history,  of  speculation, 
and  which  is  now  become  to  those  trained  in  positive  habits  of 
thought  a  mere  juggle  of  ideas. 

We  have  in  all  this  sought  only  to  state  what  we  mean  by  man's 
soul,  and  what  we  do  not  mean.  But  we  make  no  attempt  to  prove 
a  negative,  or  to  demonstrate  the  non-existence  of  the  supposed 
entity.  Our  purpose  now  is  a  very  different  one.  We  start  out  from 
this — that  this  positive  mode  of  treating  man  is  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  morally  sufficient ;  that  it  leaves  no  voids  and  chasms  in 
human  life ;  that  the  moral  and  religious  sequelae  which  are  some- 
times assigned  to  its  teaching  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  We  say, 
that  on  this  basis,  not  only  have  we  an  entrance  into  the.  spiritual 
realm,  but  that  we  have  a  firmer  hold  on  the  spiritual  life  than  on 
the  basis  of  hypothesis.  On  this  theory,  the  world  beyond  the  grave  is 
in  closer  and  truer  relation  to  conduct  than  on  the  spiritualist  theory. 
We  look  on  man  as  man,  not  as  man  plus  a  heterogeneous  entity. 
And  we  think  that  we  lose  nothing,  but  gain  much  thereby,  in  the 
religious  as  well  as  in  the  moral  world.  We  do .  not  deny  the  con- 
ceivable existence  of  the  heterogeneous  entity.  But  we  believe  that 
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human  nature  is  adequately  equipped  on  human  and  natural  grounds 
without  this  disparate  nondescript. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  describe  the  method  we  employ  as  that  which 
looks  on  man  as  man,  and  repudiate  the  various  labels,  such  as 
materialist,  physical,  unspiritual  methods,  and  the  like,  which  are 
used  as  equivalent  for  the  rational  or  positive  method  of  treating 
man.  The  method  of  treating  man  as  man  insists,  at  least  as  much 
as  any  other  method,  that  man  has  a  moral,  emotional,  religious  life, 
different  in  kind  from  his  material  and  practical  life,  but  perfectly 
co-ordinate  with  that  physical  life,  and  to  be  studied  on  similar 
scientific  methods.  The  spiritual  sympathies  of  man  are  undoubtedly 
the  highest  part  of  human  nature ;  and  our  method  condemns  as 
loudly  as  any  system  physical  explanations  of  spiritual  life.  We 
claim  the  right  to  use  the  terms  '  soul,'  '  spiritual,'  and  the  like,  in 
their  natural  meaning.  In  the  same  way,  we  think  that  there  are 
theories  which  are  justly  called  '  Materialist,'  that  there  are  physical 
conceptions  of  human  nature  which  are  truly  dangerous  to  morality, 
to  goodness,  and  religion.  It  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  reality  of  this  heterogeneous  entity  of  the  soul,  that 
otherwise  we  must  assume  the  most  spiritual  emotions  of  man  to  be 
a  secretion  of  cerebral  matter,  and  that,  whatever  the  difficulties  of 
conceiving  the  union  of  Soul  and  Body,  it  is  something  less  difficult 
than  the  conceiving  that  the  nerves  think,  or  the  tissues  love.  We 
repudiate  such  language  as  much  as  any  one  can,  but  there  is  another 
alternative.  It  is  possible  to  invest  with  the  highest  dignity  the 
spiritual  life  of  mankind  by  treating  it  as  an  ultimate  fact,  without 
trying  to  find  an  explanation  for  it  either  in  a  perfectly  unthinkable 
hypothesis  or  in  an  irrational  and  debasing  physicism. 

We  certainly  do  reject,  as  earnestly  as  any  school  can,  that  which 
most  fairly  called  Materialism,  and  we  will  second  every  word  of 
hose  who  cry  out  that  civilisation  is  in  danger  if  the  workings  of 
lie  human  spirit  are  to  become  questions  of  physiology,  and  if  death 
s  the  end  of  a  man,  as  it  is  the  end  of  a  sparrow.  We  not  only  assent 
to  such  protests,  but  we  see  very  pressing  need  for  making  them.  It 
is  a  corrupting  doctrine  to  open  a  brain,  and  to  tell  us  that  devotion 
is  a  definite  molecular  change  in  this  and  that  convolution  of  grey 
pulp,  and  that  if  man  is  the  first  of  living  animals,  he  passes  away 
after  a  short  space  like  the  beasts  that  perish.  And  all  doctrines, 
more  or  less,  do  tend  to  this,  which  offer  physical  theories  as  explain- 
ing moral  phenomena,  which  deny  man  a  spiritual  in  addition  to  a 
moral  nature,  which  limit  his  moral  life  to  the  span  of  his  bodily 
organism,  and  which  have  no  place  for  *  religion  '  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  age,  or  rather  in  this  country,  we  seldom 
hear  the  stupid  and  brutal  materialism  which  pretends  that  the 
subtleties  of  thought  and  emotion  are  simply  this  or  that  agitation  ia 
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some  grey  matter,  to  be  ultimately  expounded  by  the  professors  of 
grey  matter.  But  this  is  hardly  the  danger  which  besets  our  time. 
The  true  materialism  to  fear  is  the  prevailing  tendency  of  anatomical 
habits  of  mind  or  specialist  habits  of  mind  to  intrude  into  the  regions  of 
religion  and  philosophy.  A  man  whose  whole  thoughts  are  absorbed  in 
cutting  up  dead  monkeys  and  live  frogs  has  no  more  business  to  dog- 
matise about  religion,  than  a  mere  chemist  to  improvise  a  zoology. 
Biological  reasoning  about  spiritual  things  is  as  presumptuous  as  the 
theories  of  an  electrician  about  the  organic  facts  of  nervous  life.  We 
live  amidst  a  constant  and  growing  usurpation  of  science  in  the  province 
of  philosophy;  of  biology  in  the  province  of  sociology;  of  physics  in  that 
of  religion.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  use  of  the  term  science, 
when  what  is  meant  is  merely  physical  and  physiological  science,  not 
social  and  moral  science.  The  arrogant  attempt  to  dispose  of  the 
deepest  moral  truths  of  human  nature  on  a  bare  physical  or  physiological 
basis  is  almost  enough  to  justify  the  insurrection  of  some  impatient 
theologians  against  science  itself.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise 
with  men  who  at  least  are  defending  the  paramount  claim  of  the 
moral  laws  and  the  religious  sentiment.  The  solution  of  the  dispute 
is  of  course  that  physicists  and  theologians  have  each  hold  of  a  partial 
truth.  As  the  latter  insist,  the  grand  problems  of  man's  life  must 
be  ever  referred  to  moral  and  social  argument ;  but  then,  as  the 
physicists  insist,  this  moral  and  social  argument  can  only  be  built  up 
on  a  physical  and  physiological  foundation.  The  physical  part  of 
science  is  indeed  merely  the  vestibule  to  social,  and  thence  to  moral 
science ;  and  of  science  in  all  its  forms  the  philosophy  of  religion 
alone  holds  the  key.  The  true  Materialism  lies  in  the  habit  of 
scientific  specialists  to  neglect  all  philosophical  and  religious  synthesis. 
It  is  marked  by  the  ignoring  of  religion,  the  passing  by  on  the  other 
side,  and  shutting  the  eyes  to  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind.  The 
spiritual  traditions  of  mankind,  a  supreme  philosophy  of  life  and 
thought,  religion  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  all  these  have  to 
play  a  larger  and  ever  larger  part  in  human  knowledge  ;  not  as  we 
are  so  often  told,  and  so  commonly  is  assumed,  a  waning  and  vanish- 
ing part.  And  it  is  in  this  field,  the  field  which  has  so  long  been 
abandoned  to  theology,  that  Positivism  is  prepared  to  meet  the  theo- 
logians. We  at  any  rate  do  not  ask  them  to  submit  religion  to  the 
test  of  the  scalpel  or  the  electric  battery.  It  is  true  that  we  base  our 
theory  of  society  and  our  theory  of  morals,  and  hence  our  religion 
itself,  on  a  curriculum  of  physical,  and  especially  of  biological  science. 
It  is  true  that  our  moral  and  social  science  is  but  a  prolongation  of 
these  other  sciences.  But  then  we  insist  that  it  is  not  science  in  the 
narrow  sense  which  can  order  our  beliefs,  but  Philosophy  ;  not  science 
which  can  solve  our  problems  of  life,  but  Keligion.  And  religion 
demands  for  its  understanding  the  religious  mind  and  the  spiritual 
experience. 
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Does  it  seem  to  anyone  a  paradox  to  hold  such  language,  and  yet 
to  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  immaterial  entity  which  many  assume 
to  be  the  cause  behind  this  spiritual  life  ?  The  answer  is  that  we 
occupy  ourselves  with  this  spiritual  life  as  an  ultimate  fact,  and 
consistently  with  the  whole  of  our  philosophy,  we  decline  to  assign  a 
cause  at  all.  We  argue,  with  the  theologians,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to 
go  to  the  scalpel  for  an  adequate  account  of  a  mother's  love  ;  but  we 
do  not  think  it  is  explained  (any  more  than  it  is  by  the  scalpel)  by  a 
hypothesis  for  which  not  only  is  there  no  shadow  of  evidence,  but 
which  cannot  even  be  stated  in  philosophic  language.  We  find  the 
same  absurdity  in  the  notion  that  maternal  love  is  a  branch  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  mammce,  and  in  the  notion  that  the  phenomena  of 
lactation  are  produced  by  an  immaterial  entity.  Both  are  forms  of 
the  same  fallacy,  that  of  trying  to  reach  ultimate  causes  instead  of 
studying  laws.  We  certainly  do  find  that  maternal  love  and  lactation 
have  close  correspondences,  and  that  both  are  phenomena  of  certain? 
female  organisms.  And  we  say  that  to  talk  of  maternal  love  being 
exhibited  by  an  entity  which  not  only  is  not  a  female  organism,  but 
is  not  an  organism  at  all,  is  to  use  language  which  to  us,  at  least,  is 
unintelligible. 

The  philosophy  which  treats  man  as  man  simply  affirms  that 
man  loves,  thinks,  acts,  not  that  the  ganglia,  or  the  sinuses,  or  any 
organ  of  man,  loves  and  thinks  and  acts.  The  thoughts,  aspirations, 
and  impulses  are  not  secretions,  and  the  science  which  teaches  us 
about  secretions  will  not  teach  us  much  about  them ;  our  thoughts,, 
aspirations,  and  impulses  are  faculties  of  a  man.  Now,  as  a  man 
implies  a  body,  so  we  say  these  also  imply  a  body.  And  to  talk  to 
us  about  a  body  less  being  thinking  and  loving  is  simply  to  talk  about 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Nothing. 

This  fundamental  position  each  one  determines  according  to 
the  whole  bias  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  But  on  the 
positive,  as  on  the  theological,  method  there  is  ample  scope  for  the 
spiritual  life,  for  moral  responsibility,  for  the  world  beyond  the  grave, 
its  hopes  and  its  duties ;  which  remain  to  us  perfectly  real  without 
the  unintelligible  hypothesis.  However  much  men  cling  to  the  hypo- 
thesis from  old  association,  if  they  reflect,  they  will  find  that  they 
do  not  use  it  to  give  them  any  actual  knowledge  about  man's 
spiritual  life ;  that  all  their  methodical  reasoning  about  the  moral 
world  is  exclusively  based  on  the  phenomena  of  this  world,  and  not  on 
the  phenomena  of  any  other  world.  And  thus  the  absence  of  the  hypo- 
thesis altogether  does  not  make  the  serious  difference  which  theolo- 
gians suppose. 

To  follow  out  this  into  particulars  :  Analysis  of  human  nature 
shows  us  man  with  a  great  variety  of  faculties ;  his  moral  powers 
are  just  as  distinguishable  as  his  intellectual  powers  ;  and  both  are 
mentally  separable  from  his  physical  powers.  Moral  and  mental  laws 
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are  reduced  to  something  like  system  by  moral  and  mental  science, 
with  or  without  the  theological  hypothesis.  The  most  extreme 
form  of  materialism  does  not  dispute  that  moral  and  mental  science 
is  for  logical  purposes  something  more  than  physical  science.  So,  the 
most  extreme  form  of  spiritualism  gets  its  mental  and  moral  science 
by  observation  and  argument  from  phenomena ;  it  does  not,  or  it 
does  not  any  longer,  build  such  science  by  abstract  deduction  from 
any  proposition  as  to  an  immaterial  entity.  There  have  been,  in 
ages  past,  attempts  to  do  this.  Plato,  for  instance,  attempted  to 
found,  not  only  his  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  but  his  general 
philosophy  of  the  universe,  by  deduction  from  a  mere  hypothesis. 
He  imagined  immaterial  entities,  the  ideas,  of  things  inorganic,  as 
much  as  organic.  But  then  Plato  was  consistent  and  had  the  courage 
of  his  opinions.  If  he  imagined  an  idea,  or  soul,  of  a  man,  he  imagined 
one  also  for  a  dog,  for  a  tree,  for  a  statue,  for  a  chair.  He  thought 
that  a  statue  or  a  chair  were  what  they  are,  by  virtue  of  an  imma- 
terial entity  which  gave  them  form.  The  hypothesis  did  not  add 
much  to  the  art  of  statuary  or  to  that  of  the  carpenter  ;  nor,  to  do 
him  justice,  did  Plato  look  for  much  practical  result  in  these 
spheres.  One  form  of  the  doctrine  alone  survives, — that  man  is 
what  he  is  by  virtue  of  an  immaterial  entity  temporarily  indwelling 
in  his  body.  But,  though  the  hypothesis  survives,  it  is  in  no  sense 
any  longer  the  basis  of  the  science  of  human  nature  with  any  school. 
No  school  is  now  content  to  sit  in  its  study  and  evolve  its  know- 
ledge of  the  moral  qualities  of  man  out  of  abstract  deductions  from 
the  conception  of  an  immaterial  entity.  All  without  exception 
profess  to  get  their  knowledge  of  the  moral  qualities  by  observing 
the  qualities  which  men  actually  do  exhibit  or  have  exhibited.  And 
those  who  are  persuaded  that  man  has,  over  and  above  his  man's 
nature,  an  immaterial  entity,  find  themselves  discussing  the  laws  of 
thought  and  of  character  on  a  common  ground  with  those  who  regard 
man  as  man — i.e.  who  regard  man's  nature  as  capable  'of  being  re- 
ferred to  a  homogeneous  system  of  law.  Spiritualists  and  materialists, 
however  much  they  may  differ  in  their  explanations  of  moral  pheno- 
mena, describe  their  relations  in  the  same  language,  the  language  of 
law,  not  of  illuminism. 

Those,  therefore,  who  dispense  with  a  transcendental  explanation 
are  just  as  free  as  those  who  maintain  it,  to  handle  the  spiritual  and 
religious  phenomena  of  human  nature,  treating  them  simply  as 
phenomena.  No  one  has  ever  suggested  that  the  former  philosophy 
is  not  quite  as  well  entitled  to  analyse  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
man  as  the  stoutest  believer  in  the  immaterial  entity.  It  would 
raise  a  smile  now-a-days  to  hear  it  said  that  such  an  one  must  be  in- 
competent to  treat  of  the  canons  of  inductive  reasoning,  because  he 
was  unorthodox  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  Soul.  And  if,  notwith- 
standing this  unorthodoxy,  he  is  thought  competent  to  investigate 
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the  laws  of  thought,  why  not  the  moral  laws,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
emotions  ?  As  a  fact,  every  moral  faculty  of  man  is  recognised  by 
him  just  as  much  as  by  any  transcendentalist.  He  does  not  limit 
himself,  any  more  than  the  theologian  does,  to  mere  morality.  He 
is  fully  alive  to  the  spiritual  emotions  in  all  their  depth,  purity,  and 
beauty.  He  recognises  in  man  the  yearning  for  a  power  outside  his 
individual  self  which  he  may  venerate,  a  love  for  the  author  of  his 
chief  good,  the  need  for  sympathy  with  something  greater  than  him- 
self. All  these  are  positive  facts  which  rest  on  observation,  quite 
apart  from  any  explanation  of  the  hypothetical  cause  of  these  tenden- 
cies in  man.  There,  at  any  rate,  the  scientific  observer  finds 
them ;  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  give  them  quite  as  high  a  place  in  his 
scheme  of  human  nature  as  the  most  complete  theologian.  He 
may  possibly  give  them  a  far  higher  place,  and  bind  them  far 
more  truly  into  the  entire  tissue  of  his  whole  view  of  life,  because 
they  are  built  up  for  him  on  precisely  the  same  ground  of  experience 
as  all  the  rest  of  his  knowledge,  and  have  no  element  at  all  heteroge- 
neous from  the  rest  of  life.  With  the  language  of  spiritual  emotion 
he  is  perfectly  in  unison.  The  spirit  of  devotion,  of  spiritual  com- 
munion with  an  ever-present  power,  of  sympathy  and  fellowship  with 
the  living  world,  of  awe  and  submission  towards  the  material  world, 
the  sense  of  adoration,  love,  resignation,  mystery,  are  at  least  as 
potent  with  the  one  system  as  with  the  other.  He  can  share  the  reli- 
gious emotion  of  every  age,  and  can  enter  into  the  language  of  every 
truly  religious  heart.  For  myself,  I  believe  that  this  is  only  done 
on  a  complete  as  well  as  a  real  basis  in  the  religion  of  Humanity, 
but  we  need  not  confine  the  present  argument  to  that  ground.  I 
venture  to  believe  that  this  spirit  is  truly  shared  by  all,  whatever 
their  hypothesis  about  the  human  soul,  who  treat  these  highest 
emotions  of  man's  nature  as  facts  of  primary  value,  and  who  have  any 
intelligible  theory  whereby  these  emotions  can  be  aroused. 

All  positive  methods  of  treating  man  of  a  comprehensive  kind 
adopt  to  the  full  all  that  has  ever  been  said  about  the  dignity  of 
man's  moral  and  spiritual  life,  and  treat  these  phenomena  as  distinct 
from  the  intellectual  and  the  physical  life.  These  methods  also 
recognise  the  unity  of  consciousness,  the  facts  of  conscience,  the  sense 
of  identity,  and  the  longing  for  perpetuation  of  that  identity.  They 
decline  to  explain  these  phenomena  by  the  popular  hypotheses ;  but 
they  neither  deny  their  existence,  nor  lessen  their  importance.  Man, 
they  argue,  has  a  complex  existence,  made  up  of  the  phenomena  of 
his  physical  organs,  of  his  intellectual  powers,  of  his  moral  faculties, 
crowned  and  harmonised  ultimately  by  his  religious  sympathies, — 
love,  gratitude,  veneration,  submission,  towards  the  dominant  force 
by  which  he  finds  himself  surrounded.  I  use  words  which  are  not 
limited  to  a  particular  philosophy  or  religion — I  do  not  now  confine 
my  language  to  the  philosophy  or  religion  of  Comte — for  this  same 
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conception  of  man  is  common  to  many  philosophies  and  many  re- 
ligions. It  characterises  such  systems  as  those  of  Spinosa  or  Shelley 
or  Fichte  as  much  as  those  of  Confucius  or  Bouddha.  In  a  word, 
the  reality  and  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  life  have  never  been 
carried  further  than  by  men  who  have  departed  most  widely  from 
the  popular  hypotheses  of  the  immaterial  entity. 

Many  of  these  men,  no  doubt,  have  indulged  in  hypotheses  of 
their  own  quite  as  arbitrary  as  those  of  theology.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  positive  thought  of  our  age  that  it  stands  upon  a  firmer  basis. 
Though  not  confounding  the  moral  facts  with  the  physical,  it  will 
never  lose  sight  of  the  correspondence  and  consensus  between  all 
sides  of  human  life.  Led  by  an  enormous  and  complete  array  of 
evidences,  it  associates  every  fact  of  thought  or  of  emotion  with  a 
fact  of  physiology,  with  molecular  change  in  the  body.  Without 
pretending  to  explain  the  first  by  the  second,  it  denies  that  the  first 
can  be  explained  without  the  second.  But  with  this  solid  basis  of 
reality  to  work  on,  it  gives  their  place  of  supremacy  to  the  highest 
sensibilities  of  man,  through  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  spiritual 
life. 

Nothing  is  more  idle  than  a  discussion  about  words.  But  when 
some  deny  the  use  of  the  word  '  soul '  to  those  who  mean  by  it  this 
consensus,  and  not  any  immaterial  entity,  we  may  remind  them  that 
our  use  of  the  word  agrees  with  its  etymology  and  its  history.  It  is 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Bible,  the  well-spring  of  our 
true  English  speech.  It  may,  indeed,  be  contended  that  there  is  no 
instance  in  the  Bible  in  which  Soul  does  mean  an  immaterial  entity, 
the  idea  not  having  been  familiar  to  any  of  the  writers,  with  the 
doubtful  exception  of  St.  Paul.  But  without  entering  upon  Biblical 
philology,  it  may  be  said  that  for  one  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which 
the  word  '  soul '  can  be  forced  to  bear  the  meaning  of  immaterial 
entity,  there  are  ten  texts  in  which  it  cannot  possibly  refer  to  any- 
thing but  breath,  life,  moral  sense,  or  spiritual  emotion.  When  the 
Psalmist  says,  '  Deliver  my  soul  from  death,'  '  Heal  my  soul,  for  I 
have  sinned,'  *  My  soul  is  cast  down  within  me,'  '  Return  unto  my 
rest,  0  my  soul,'  he  means  by  '  SQI]|  '  what  we  mean.. — thejeonsdous 
unity  of  our  being  culminating  in  its  religious  emotions  ;  and  until 
we  find  some  English  word  that  better  expresses  this  idea,  we  shall 
continue  to  use  the  phraseology  of  David. 

It  is  not  merely  that  we  are  denied  the  language  of  religion,  but 
we  sometimes  find  attempts  to  exclude  us  from  the  thing.  There 
are  some  who  say  that  worship,  spiritual  life,  and  that  exaltation  of 
the  sentiments  which  we  call  devotion,  have  no  possible  meaning 
unless  applied  to  the  special  theology  of  the  particular  speaker.  A 
little  attention  to  history,  a  single  reflection  on  religion  as  a  whole, 
suffice  to  show  the  hollowness  of  this  assumption.  If  devotion  mean 
the  surrender  of  self  to  an  adored  Power,  there  has  been  devotion  in 
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creeds  with  many  gods,  with  one  God,  with  no  gods  ;  if  spiritual  life 
mean  the  cultivation  of  this  temper  towards  moral  purification, 
there  was  spiritual  life  long  before  the  notion  of  an  immaterial  en- 
tity inside  the  human  being  was  excogitated ;  and  as  to  worship, 
men  have  worshipped,  with  intense  and  overwhelming  passion,  all 
kinds  of  objects,  organic  and  inorganic,  material  and  spiritual, 
abstract  ideas  as  well  as  visible  forces.  Is  it  implied  that  Confucius, 
and  the  countless  millions  who  have  followed  him,  had  no  idea  of 
religion,  as  it  is  certain  that  they  had  none  of  theology  ;  that  Boud- 
dha  and  the  Bouddhists  were  incapable  of  spiritual  emotion ;  that 
the  -Fire- worshippers  and  the  Sun-worshippers  never  practised 
worship ;  that  the  pantheists  and  the  '  humanists,  from  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  Fichte,  had  the  springs  of  spiritual  life  dried  up  in  them 
for  want  of  an  Old  or  New  Testament  ?  If  this  is  intended,  one  can 
only  wonder  at  the  power  of  a  self-complacent  conformity  to  close 
men's  eyes  to  the  native  dignity  of  man.  Eeligion,  and  its-  elements 
in  emotion — attachment,  veneration,  love — are  as  old  exactly  as 
human  nature.  They  moved  the  first  men,  and  the  first  women. 
They  have  found  a  hundred  objects  to  inspire  them,  and  have  bowed 
to  a  great  variety  of  powers.  They  were  in  full  force  long  before 
Theology  was,  and  before  the  rise  of  Christianity ;  and  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  they  should  cease  with  the  decline  of  either.  It 
is  not  the  emotional  elements  of  Religion  which  fail  us.  For  these, 
with  the  growing  goodness  of  mankind,-  are  gaining  in  purity  and 
strength.  Rather,  it  is  the  intellectual  elements  of  religion  which 
are  conspicuously  at  fault.  We  need  to-day,  not  the  faculty  of 
worship  (that  is  ever  fresh  in  the  heart),  but  a  clearer  vision  of  the 
power  we  should  worship.  Nay,  it  is  not  we  who  are  borrowing  the 
privileges  of  theology :  rather  it  is  theology  which  seeks  to  appro- 
priate to  itself  the  most  universal  privilege  of  man. 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

I -iCa  fiuoa  vm  isyii  ••    t!ij/;-ji>  mcii  ii/Oij  v;n  vval-XI  •"  <• 
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TEACHING   TO  READ. 

THE  late  discussions  at  the  London  School  Board  on  the  best  method 
of  simplifying  and  shortening  the  process  of  teaching  children  to 
read,  raised  as  they  have  been  in  the  way  of  business  by  those  who 
have  the  thing  to  do,  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  some  good  effect, 
unless  the  movers  defeat  their  object  by  trying  to  do  too  much.  If 
an  attempt  be  made  to  introduce  any  change  which  would  cause- 
inconvenience,  trouble,  or  offence  to  the  multitudes  who  can  read 
and  write  already,  it  will  certainly  fail.  Old  fashions  go  out  and 
new  come  in — convenient  or  inconvenient  as  it  may  happen — but 
not  upon  the  recommendation  of  royal  commissions,  or  because  they 
are  likely  to  benefit  another  generation.  In  the  mean  time  reading 
and  writing  are  accomplishments  too  hardly  acquired  and  too  con- 
stantly in  demand  to  be  interfered  with.  All  eyes,  ears,  fingers,  and 
vocal  organs  would  unite  in  indignant  protest  against  any  change  of 
fashion  which  would  make  them  less  automatic,  though  it  were  but 
for  a  little  while.  To  make  the  Times  a  little  more  difficult  to  read 
for  a  single  day  would  be  to  raise  a  storm  which  the  Times  itself 
would  hardly  survive.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  be  made  to 
teach  reading  too  curiously, — to  distinguish  by  letters  all  the  minuter 
differences  of  speech,  and  require  them  to  be  learned, — the  lesson  will 
be  too  hard  for  the  learner.  He  will  have  too  many  things  to  re- 
member ;  he  will  learn  it  imperfectly ;  a  habit  of  reading  without 
regard  to  the  rules  will  soon  destroy  the  connection  in  his  mind 
between  the  rule  and  the  practice  ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  will  be  in 
as  bad  a  condition  as  he  is  now  ;  when,  however  perfect  he  may  be  in 
his  alphabet,  he  has  still  to  learn  the  relation  between  the  letters 
and  the  spoken  word  by  a  separate  act  of  memory  in  each  case, — each 
word  being  possibly,  and  not  improbably,  an  exception  to  the  rule 
which  ought  apparently  to  govern  it. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to  encounter  either  of  these  diffi- 
culties ;  for  it  is  certainly  possible,  by  a  simple  change  in  the  method 
of  instruction,  which  nobody  who  can  read  already  need  trouble  him- 
self with, — which  will  task  the  learner's  memory  much  less  severely 
than  the  present  method, — and  which  anybody  can  easily  try, — to 
teach  children  to  read  books  printed  in  the  ordinary  way  both  faster 
and  more  pleasantly  and  more  perfectly  than  they  are  now  taught. 
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I  assume,  of  course,  that  the  object  is  not  to  make  them  either 
etymologists  or  mimics,  but  only  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write 
modern  English  as  it  is  now  spoken  and  written  by  educated  people. 
Now,  though  the  sounds  which  good  speakers  actually  utter  in  speak- 
ing are  innumerable,  the  sounds  which  they  intend  to  utter  are 
limited  in  number  and  definite  in  form.  They  correspond  to  certain 
definable  positions  of  the  vocal  organs  of  which  the  number  (for 
English)  is  not  more  than  forty-two.1  That  with  an  alphabet  con- 
taining forty-two  letters,  each  letter  being  understood  to  represent 
only  one  sound,  and  each  sound  to  be  represented  by  only  one  letter, 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  any  English  word  may  be  indicated  in- 
telligibly and  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  speech,  has  been  amply  proved  by  practical  trial  in  the  special 
work  of  which  I  speak,  the  teaching  of  children  to  read.  Several 
such  alphabets  have  been  proposed ;  but  the  one  which  is  readiest  for 
English  use,  and  has  also  been  best  tested  by  actual  work,  is  Mr. 
A.  J.  Ellis's,  in  which,  the  letters  of  the  orthodox  alphabet  being  used 
as  far  as  possible  for  the  same  sounds  which  in  the  ordinary  ortho- 
graphy they  most  frequently  represent,  anyone  who  can  read  will 
find  himself  at  home  almost  immediately, — there  being  in  fact  more 
friends  than  strangers  in  the  company.  For  him,  to  understand  the 
notation  and  its  rules  thoroughly  is  the  work  of  a  few  hours ;  and 
with  a  few  days'  reading  he  will  find  it  as  familiar  as  the  one  he  has 
been  used  to.  Any  man  who  has  made  himself  master  of  this  alpha- 
bet is  qualified  to  take  a  pupil,  and  if  he  wishes  to  teach  a  child  to 
read,  he  has  only  to  show  him  the  letters,  tell  him  the  sound  which 
belongs  to  each,  explain  to  him  how  to  make  it,  and  remind  him  that 
whenever  he  sees  that  letter  he  is  to  make  that  sound,  whenever  he 
hears  that  sound  he  is  to  think  of  that  letter. 

So  far  all  is  as  easy  as  A  B  C,  and  no  easier.  But  when  he  has 
gone  through  the  whole  forty-two  in  this  way,  he  will  find  himself  in 
a  very  different  condition  from  the  boy  we  read  of  in  Pickwick,  who, 
having  mastered  the  orthodox  twenty-six,  thought  he  had  gone 

1  Though  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  form  in  which  these 
sounds  may  be  most  conveniently  represented,  there  is  room  for  little  or  none  as  to 
the  sounds  themselves  which  the  representation  of  good  modern  English  speech 
requires  to  be  known  and  discriminated.  There  are  indeed  some  obscure,  uncertain, 
and  almost  indescribable  modifications  of  these  sounds  which  introduce  themselves 
unintentionally  and  unconsciously,  and  of  which  I  shall  say  more  presently.  But 
any  alphabet  which  contains  a  distinct  symbol  for  each  sound  in  the  following  list 
will  be  found  capable  of  spelling  any  modern  English  word  so  as  to  show  how  it 
ought  to  be  spoken — -in  the  opinion,  of  course,  of  the  speller. 

1.  The  long  vowels  heard  in  the  words  feel,  fail,  fah,  fall,  foal,'fool. 

2.  The  short  vowels  heard  in  the  words  knit,  net,  gnat,  not,  nut,  foot. 

3.  The  diphthongs  heard  in  the  words  file,  foil,  foul,  few. 

4.  The  sounds  of    y  in  yea,  m  in   way,  wh    in  whey,   and  h  in  hay ;  of   the 
following  consonants,  as  ordinarily  pronounced,  p,  b,  t,  d,  ch,  j,  It,  g  (hard  as  in  go), 
f,  v,  s,  z,  I,  m,  n,  ng  ;  of  the  two  sounds  of  tit  as  in  thin  and  as  in  then,  of  sh  as  in 
ruth  and  as  in  rouge,  and  of  r  as  in  ear  and  as  in  ring. 
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through  a  great  deal  to  learn  very  little.  He  will  find  that  he  has 
learned  a  great  deal ;  no  less,  in  fact,  than  all  he  need  know  in  order 
to  read  correctly  any  word  of  one  syllable.  Take  what  monosyllable 
you  please.  Put  the  right  letters  in  the  right  order,  and  tell  him  to 
make  the  sounds  one  after  another,  quickly,  without  pausing  between. 
He  will  at  once  pronounce  the  word  ;  he  will  not  be  able  to  help  it. 
Before  he  advances  to  polysyllables  he  must  learn  one  thing  more, 
for  the  mark  of  accent  must  be  introduced.  He  must  be  told  that 
whenever  he  sees  that  particular  mark  over  a  letter,  he  must  pro- 
nounce that  syllable  more  strongly  than  the  others  ;  and  he  will  then 
be  able  to  pronounce  correctly  any  word  which  may  be  shown  to  him, 
if  it  is  correctly  printed  or  written  in  those  characters. 

All  this,  however,  is  only  by  way  of  preparation  ;  for  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  alter  our  alphabet  or  our  orthography  for  him,  and  we  must 
teach  him  to  read  our  books.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  is  perfect  in  the 
new  (which  I  shall  make  bold  to  call  the  rational)  alphabet — which, 
having  no  exceptions  or  irregularities  to  perplex  his  mind  and  burden 
his  memory,  he  will  not  find  difficult — he  must  be  confronted  with 
the  orthodox  or  irrational  alphabet,  which  he  will  have  to  work  with 
in  his  generation.     Then  it  will  be  found  that  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  Mr.  Ellis's  notation,  which  made  the  transition  from  the 
old  style  to  the  new  so  easy  for  his  master,  will  for  the  like  reason 
make  the  transition  from  the  new  to  the  old  easy  for  him.     Take  a  list 
of  words  from  any  common  spelling-book  ;  opposite  to  each  in  another 
column  place  the  same  word  spelt  according  to  the  rational  system ; 
tell  him  that  the  word  which  is  pronounced  as  in  the  second  column 
is  to  be  written  as  in  the  first.     He  will  find  the  two  so  much  alike 
that,  in  spite  of  the  differences,  he  will  easily  recognise  them  as  the 
same.     He  will  see,  almost  without  the  help  of  the  key,  what  the 
spelling-book  words  are  meant  for,  and  will  be  able  to  read  them 
almost  at  once.    But  then  will  come  the  really  hard  part  of  his  task  ; 
for  he  must  still  learn  to  spell  them  as  they  are  spelt  in  the  book  ; 
and,  having  no  principle  to  guide  him,  while  such  rules  as  he  is 
troubled  with  are  subject  to  so  many  exceptions  that  they  give  him  no 
real  help,  he  must  do  it  by  simple  memory.     He  must  endeavour  to 
remember  the  letters  which  compose  each  word,  and  the  order  of 
them,  and  he  must  fix  the  impression  in  his  mind  by  continually 
renewing  it.     In  this  respect,  however,  if  he  is  no  better  off  than 
the  rest  of  us,  neither  is  he  worse  off.     It  is  by  reading  that  we  all 
learn  to  spell,  and  having  once  learned  to  read  spelling-book  English 
he  will  learn  to  spell  by  the  same  process,  even  without  help,  as  fast 
as  another;  while  under  a  judicious  master  his  progress  will  be  quick- 
ened by  a  simple  exercise,  the  'benefit  of  which  will  also  be  felt  in- 
other  ways.     If  it  be  made  one  of  his  regular  tasks  to  translate  inta 
the  phonetic  character  sentences  printed  in  the  received  orthography 
and  (inversely)  to  translate  into  the  received  orthography  sentences 
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written  in  the  phonetic,  it  will  supply  him  with  the  very  be$t  kind 
of  exercise  both  in  spelling  find  pronunciation;  and  when  he  is 
perfect  in  it  who  shall  say  that  he  has  not  been  taught  to  read  and 
write  as  well  as  the  best  of  us  ? 

It  may  be  objected  perhaps  that,  though  he  may  have  learned  it  at 
last,  yet,  having  had  so  much  more  to  learn  by  the  way,  .he  must 
have  been  longer  about  it.  But  that  is  a  mistake.  It  is  long  since 
I  happened  to  see  any  reports  from  phonetic  teachers,  but  in. the  days 
of  the  Phonetic  News  I  used  to  see  many ;  and  their  tenor  was 
uniform,  to  the  effect  that  children  who  began  with  the  phonetic 
could  read  and  spell  in  the  ordinary  orthography  both  sooner  and 
better  than  those  who  went  by  the  old  road.  And  this  brings  me  to 
the  practical  question  for  the  sake  of  which  I  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  these  things,  obvious,  as  they  must  be 
to  all  who  have  considered  the  matter  seriously  : — If  this  be  so,  and 
if  among  the  many  schoolmasters  whose  business  it  now  is  to  teach 
poor  men's  children  to  read  there  are  some  who,  believing  that  they 
can  get  through  their  work  better  and  faster  in  this  way,  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  try  it, — is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  be  forbidden  ? 
If  they  fail,  the  harm  done  cannot  be  much ;  the  worst  would  be 
that  the  time  spent  by  some  of  the  classes  in  learning  how  to  pro- 
nounce their  words  has  left  them  a  little  less  forward  in  remembering 
how  to  spell  them.  If  they  succeed,  the  gain  is  substantial  and  not 
inconsiderable :  for  poor  men  cannot  so  well  afford  to  keep  their 
children  at  school  longer  than  is  necessary.  Considered  only  as  an 
experiment,  it  is  surely  worth  the  cost  of  trial ;  and  the  cost  will  be 
small,  for  everything  is  ready.  I  am  told  that  the  School  Boards  or 
schoolmasters  are  divided  in  opinion,  some  approving  and  some 
disapproving  the  proposed  reform.  So  much  the  better.  Let  us  have 
a  match.  Let  the  disapprovers  with  their  twenty-six  letters,  and  the 
approvers  with  their  forty-two,  try  which  can  turn  out  the  best 
spelling  class  (old  style)  within  a  given  time  ;  and  if  the  forty-two 
carry  it,  let  it  be  resolved  that  all  teachers  who  find  them  useful  shall 
be  permitted  to  use  them  hereafter  if  they  like.  This  would  be  all 
that  is  necessary— perhaps  all  that  is  desirable — for  the  present.  If 
the  forty-two  letters  continue  to  prove  their  superiority  by  results, 
they  may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  education  being  now 
a  matter  of  business  which  will  not  consent  to  waste  time  and  money 
for  the  convenience  of  etymologists,  whose  objects  are  quite  different, 
and  whose  means  of  pursuing  them  will  not  be  in  any  way  interfered 
with.  The  question  which  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  an  etymologist  is 
how  a  particular  combination  of  letters  came  into  use  as  the  name  of 
a  particular  thing.  He  follows  its  history  back  through  all  its  recorded 
changes,  and  if  he  can  trace  it  to  some  other  combination  of  letters, 
supposed  to  represent  a  sound  which  was  once  used  somewhere:  else  as 
the  name  of  the  same  thing  (or  some  other),  he  is  satisfied,  With 
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this  the  School  Boards  have  nothing  to  do.  Their  business  is  to  teach 
children  the  use  of  the  language  as  it  is,  not  to  inquire  into  the 
series  of  changes  through  which  it  came  to  be  what  it  is.  But  if  they 
cannot  help  him  in  his  work,  neither  do  they  threaten  him  with  any 
hindrance.  Some  etymologists  do  indeed  write  as  if  a  change  in  the 
orthography  of  the  future  would  destroy  all  traces  of  the  orthography 
of  to-day — an  apprehension  which  seems  more  strange  in  the  mouth  of 
an  etymologist  than  of  anybody  else ;  for  if  each  successive  change 
in  the  state  of  a  language  must  destroy  the  traces  of  the  state  which 
preceded,  what  becomes  of  the  science  of  etymology  ?  And  if  there  is 
any. stage  in  the  progress  of  the  English  language  in  which  the 
received  orthography  must  be  always  ascertainable,  it  is  surely  the 
present.  If  all  the  world  agreed  to  disuse  it  to-morrow,  if  not  another 
book  were  printed  in  it,  if  ordinary  readers  lost  the  power  of  inter- 
preting it,  the  etymologist  would  still  find  a  perfect  record  of  it  in 
every  book  that  has  been  printed  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Till  every 
such  book  has  been  not  only  set  aside  but  destroyed,  the  sacred  record 
of  the  latest  form  of  prephonetic  orthography  will  be  preserved  intact 
for  the  learned.  That  part  of  our  language  of  which  every  change 
does  really  '  destroy  the  record '  is  the  pronunciation.  The  most 
learned  philologist  of  this  generation  does  not  know  how  his  great- 
grandfather pronounced  any  single  word.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to 
think  that,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  present  controversy,  one 
result  is  secure — our  posterity  will,  at  any  rate,  have  the  means  of 
knowing  how  English  was  spoken  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteentli 
century,  with  a  nearer  approach  to  exactness  than  has  ever  been 
attainable  by  a  third  generation  in  any  language.  Of  that  the 
phoneticians  of  the  present  have  already  set  down,  for  the  benefit  of 
etymologists  of  the  future,  a  record  which  will  remain. 

But  the  registering  of  the  sounds  of  the  spoken  language  for 
scientific  purposes  is  a  collateral  advantage  which  does  not  concern 
our  immediate  business,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  it. 
The  forty-two  symbols  of  Mr.  Ellis's  alphabet  will  serve  to  represent 
with  sufficient  accuracy  all  the  sounds  which  a  good  speaker  intends 
to  utter.  To  represent  all  the  sounds  which  are  actually  uttered  in 
ordinary  speech  would  require  a  great  many  more ;  and  though 
scientific  philology,  seeking  to  determine  the  laws  which  govern  the 
changes  of  pronunciation  in  different  languages,  requires  to  know 
and  compare  them  in  all  their  modifications,  yet  the  simple  art  of 
correct  pronunciation  in  a  living  language  wants  no  more  than  prac- 
tical directions  for  making  them.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that,  in 
the  mouth  of  correct  speakers  with  good  articulation,  all  accented 
syllables  have  a  determinate  character  of  their  own  by  which  we  can 
distinguish  them  from  each  other.  Though  each  speaker  sounds 
them  somewhat  differently,  we  all  know  which  sound  he  means,  and 
can  reproduce  our  own  variety  of  it  in  our  own  way.  These  are  the 
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forty-two  sounds  which  form  Mr.  Ellis's  alphabet.  But  who  shall 
number  or  define  the  sounds  of  the  unaccented  syllables  ?  They  are 
indispensable  constituents  of  every  polysyllabic  word,  and  of  every 
combination  of  words  into  which  unemphatic  monosyllables  enter ; 
yet  the  most  practised  phoneticians  cannot  agree  as  to  what  they  are' 
or  what  vocal  configurations  they  depend  upon.  How  then  are  they 
to  be  represented  on  paper  ?  and  how  are  children  to  be  taught  to 
make  them  ? 

Now,  though  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  define  or  describe 
them,  yet  when  I  observe  the  conditions  under  which  they  present 
themselves,  I  think  I  see  how  they  may  be  commanded.  Ask  a 
gentleman  how  he  spells  a  word  which  he  has  just  pronounced, — cir- 
cumstances for  instance, — distinguishing  the  several  syllables  in 
spelling-book  fashion.  He  will  say,  '  c,  i,  r,  cir  ;  c,  u,  m,  cum — cir- 
cum  ;  s,  t,  a,  n,  stan — cir-cum-stan ;  c,  e,  s,  ces — tir-cum-stan-cesS 
But  when  he  uttered  the  word  in  conversation  just  before,  there  was 
only  one  of  the  four  syllables  to  which  he  gave  the  same  sound 
which  he  gives  in  spelling  it.  Try  him  with  another,  in  which 
an  unaccented  comes  before  the  accented  syllable  ;  say,  committal ; 
c,  o,  m,  com ;  m,  ?,  t,  mit — com-mit;  £,  a,  I,  tal — com-mit-tal.  When 
he  pronounces  the  word  without  spelling  it,  you  find  that  both  the  first 
and  the  last  syllable  have  changed  their  character — com  has  almost 
turned  into  cum,  and  tal  into  tul.  Now  why  is  this  ?  He  does  not 
do  it  on  purpose ;  he  is  not  aware  probably  that  he  does  it  at  all. 
He  does  it  simply  because  it  is  the  easiest  way — because  he  could  not 
do  it  otherwise  without  trouble.  And  this  it  is  that  suggests  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  true,  exact,  and  sufficient  direction  for  the  forma- 
tion of  all  these  obscure  and  indescribable  sounds,  in  all  their 
varieties,  as  they  are  heard  in  the  language  of  the  best  speakers. 
Each  of  them  being  in  fact  the  nearest  approach  to  the  sound  aimed 
at  that  can  be  made  from  the  position  into  which  the  vocal  organs 
have  been  brought  by  their  last  action,  or  have  to  bring  themselves 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  next,  the  practical  direction  for  making 
it  is  to  give  to  every  syllable  as  much  of  its  proper  sound — of  the 
sound  you  'give  it  when  you  pronounce  it  by  itself — as,  without 
sacrificing  the  predominance  of  the  accented  syllable,  you  con- 
veniently can.  The  best  speakers  are  those  wbo  (subject  to  this  last 
condition)  preserve  most  of  the  characteristic  sound  in  each  case. 
It  is  a  slovenly  pronunciation  which  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  you 
said  cymbals  or  symbols. 

Even  with  accented  syllables  the  same  difficulty  sometimes  occurs, 
and  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  When  I  say  'fair  face,  or 
k  bolt  the  door,''  I  mean  to  give  exactly  the  same  sound  to  the  ai  and 
a  in  the  first  case,  and  to  the  o  and  oo  in  the  second.  The  sounds  I 
do  give  them  are  widely  different.  Yet  it  is  not  a  case  of  obscurity,  for 
the  vowels  into  which  the  ai  and  the  oo  have  transformed  themselves 
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are  clearly  and  firmly  enunciated,  and  in  foreign  languages,  as  well 
as  in  our  own  provincial  dialects,  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  But 
they  are  vowels  which  the  English  of  the  schools  and  the  drawing- 
room  does  all  it  can  to  repudiate.  They  have  no  place  in  the  alpha- 
bet or  the  spelling-book,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  polished  English 
speaker  ever  utters  either  of  them  distinctly  when  he  can  avoid  it. 
But  here  again  we  have  no  need  of  additional  letters  ;  for  the  same 
necessity  which  causes  the  change  of  sound  supplies  an  infallible 
direction  for  making  the  change  correctly.  Try  to  prolong  the 
sound  of  a  in  the  first  case  (a  as  heard  in  face),  and  of  o  in  the 
second  (o  as  heard  in  bolt},  until  your  tongue  is  in  a  position  to  form 
an  untrilled  r :  the  required  modification  of  the  vowel  sound  in 
both  cases  will  be  the  inevitable  result.2 

I  hold  it  certain,  therefore,  that  with  an  alphabet  of  forty-two 
letters  sufficient  directions  may  be  given  for  pronouncing  English  as 
correctly  as  it  is  usually  pronounced  in  society,  and  with  no  wider 
variations  from  the  standard,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  than  are 
commonly  heard  wherever  half  a  dozen  Englishmen  are  talking 
together  in  a  drawing-room.  The  only  difficulty  which  appears  to 
stand  in  the  way  is  the  choice  of  the  particular  alphabet  to  be  used, 
and  the  rules  for  using  it.  Upon  this  it  is  probable  that  opinions 
will  differ ;  and  yet  unless  the  several  teachers  can  agree  to  use  the 
same  in  the  same  way,  a  great  part  of  the  benefit  will  be  lost ;  for 
the  pupils  of  the  several  schools  will  not  have  a  common  system  upon 
which  they  can  interchange  communications.  And  besides,  though 
one  of  the  rival  systems  may  be  as  good  as  another  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction  in  the  sounds,  and,  if  they  are  all  equally  successful  in 
shortening  the  process  of  teaching  to  read  common  books,  the  im- 
mediate object  of  them  all  is  equally  well  answered,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  is  the  only  advantage  which  the  pupils  are  to 
derive  from  the  course  of  instruction  they  will  have  to  go  through.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  all  who  learn  the  use  of  such  a  phonetic 
alphabet  will  possess  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  an  accomplishment  of 
great  value — so  great,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  said  without  any 
exaggeration  to  be  coextensive  with  the  value  of  letters.  They  will 
be  able  to  describe  on  paper  by  writing  or  print  the  pronunciation  of 
words,  when  it  would  be  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  impart  it  by 
speech,  and  the  most  ingenious  manipulation  of  the  sacred  twenty- 

*  Even  if  this  be  not,  as  I  think  it  is,  the  most  scientific  direction  for  the 
production  of  the  required  sound  in  these  cases,  it  has  a  collateral  merit  not  to  be 
despised.  It  avoids  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  the  necessity  of  changing  the  vowels, 
and  so  producing  that  strangeness  of  appearance  which,  besides  offending  scholars 
(who  seem  to  think  it  not  only  awkward  but  sinful),  does  really  make  the  reform  a 
little  more  difficult.  It  is  obvious  that  the  liker  to  one  another  the  words  in  the  two 
styles  look,  the  more  readily  will  they  be  recognised  as  the  same,  and  therefore  that 
both  the  phonetic  teacher  will  sooner  be  able  to  read  easily  in  the  new  style,  and 
the  phonetic  pupil  in  the  old  ;  which  is  the  end  we  aim  at. 
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six,  from  A  to  Z,  would  fail  to  convey  a  notion  of  it.  It  is  true  that 
at  first  they  will  have  it  all  to  themselves,  for  their  uninstructed  elders 
and  betters  will  not  be  able  to  profit  by  the  information.  But  this 
will  be  only  for  a  while.  As  soon  as  a  knowledge  of  the  phonetic 
characters  becomes  an  indispensable  part  of  general  education,  and  is 
required  by  schools  and  colleges  and  Civil  Service  Commissioners  (as 
it  will  be  when  its  value  comes  to  be  generally  understood),  news- 
paper correspondents  will  be  able  to  tell  us  what  to  call  the  people 
and  the  places  about  whom  they  are  enlightening  us  ;  books  of 
travels  will  be  readable  aloud  without  the  interruption  of  a  stumble 
and  an  apology  at  every  proper  name ;  missionaries  will  be  able  to 
give  information  which  will  be  of  use  to  comparative  philologists 
about  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  labouring ; 
we  shall  know  whether  another  Captain  Burnaby  rides  to  Khiva  or 
Kheva,  and  shall  accompany  another  Commander  Cameron  with 
much  greater  comfort  through  regions  that  are  now  (because  of  the 
number  of  consonants  without  any  vowel  between  which  they  require 
us  to  pronounce)  not  to  be  named.  Of  its  uses  in  these  ways  I  can 
speak  confidently  from  personal  experience ;  for  I  read  the  accounts 
of  the  Hungarian  war  of  1849  in  the  Phonetic  News,  where  all  the 
proper  names  were  carefully  spelt.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  the 
foreign  names  which  perplex  us  in  English  books  that  we  shall  feel 
the  benefit:  the  foreign  languages  will  be  better  and  more  easily 
learned,  especially  by  those  who  aspire  to  teach  themselves.  The 
many  scholars  who  have  to  learn  these  languages  from  books  will  be 
furnished  with  directions  for  the  pronunciation  that  will  serve  them 
almost  as  well  as  a  skilled  teacher ;  and  much  better  than  an  unskilled 
one,  however  good  his  own  pronunciation  may  be.  The  latest  re- 
formation in  the  way  of  reading  Latin  and  Greek  may  be  circulated 
by  post  to  all  grammar  schools.  And  in  short,  as  soon  as  the  accom- 
plishment becomes  as  common  as  reading,  it  will  be  found  that  its 
uses  are  as  various  and  as  valuable  as  those  of  writing.  Making  it 
possible  to  hear  by  the  eye  (like  a  musician,  who,  having  the  benefit 
of  a  phonetic  notation,  hears  the  music  as  he  reads  it),  it  will  extend 
the  range  of  earshot  both  in  time  and  space  indefinitely.  A  man 
will  be  able  to  make  his  words  heard  in  Australia  with  the  next  mail, 
and  heard  by  the  next  ages  as  long  as  his  book  endureth.  I  know  a 
poet  who  is  happy  in  most  things,  but  most  unhappy  in  an  appre- 
hension that  people  who  have  not  heard  his  poems  read  will  never 
know  how  to  read  them.  He  will  be  able  to  stereotype  the  sounds, 
the  quantities,  the  pauses,  the  intonations,  the  accents,  and  the 
emphases,  for  all  the  peoples  in  all  the  times.  He  will  only  have  to 
publish  a  phonetic  edition. 

These  results  will  depend  upon  the  consistent  use  and  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  alphabet  which  shall  be  chosen;  and  the  very 
variety  of  the  persons  and  causes  that  are  interested  in  it  will  divide 
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opinions,  and  make  the  choice  more  difficult.  It  may  be  hoped, 
however,  that  if  the  reforming  teachers  keep  to  their  own  business 
and  take  counsel  together — leaving  etymologists  to  invent  a  system  of 
etymological  orthography  for  themselves,  foreign  linguists  to  construct 
such  alphabets  as  are  easiest  for  them  to  work,  as  ours  is  easiest  for 
us ;  making  no  attempt  to  convert  or  conciliate  anti-reformers  who 
regard  the  question  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  there- 
fore have  never  considered  it  seriously;  but  applying  themselves 
solely  to  find  out  the  best  method  of  teaching  English  boys  and 
girls  to  read  and  write  modern  English  for  modern  purposes — they 
will  be  able  to  agree  upon  one  set  of  symbols  and  one  set  of  rules  to 
be  used  by  all ;  and  that  such  an  alphabet,  having  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  in  possession  of  the  field,  will  be  strong  enough  to 
resist  foolish  changes,  to  entertain  friendly  suggestions,  to  test  and 
adopt  real  improvements  without  breaking  up,  and  to  serve  for  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  phonetic  notation,  the  powers  and  uses  of 
which  may  be  gradually  extended  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
science  of  language. 

JAMES  SPEDDING. 
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RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

LITTLE  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  rail- 
ways, and  already  they  extend  over  a  space  of  200,000  miles,  absorbing 
the  chief  work  of  interior  locomotion  in  all  civilised  countries. 
It  was  probably  fortunate  for  the  world  that  the  work  of  probation 
devolved  mainly  on  a  country  so  practical  as  England,  and  a  genius 
so  sound  as  Stephenson's,  for  no  sooner  had  the  experimental  stage 
been  satisfactorily  passed  through,  and  the  great  value  of  railways 
become  an  admitted  fact  with  statesmen,  economists,  and  men  of 
science,  than  every  country  proceeded  in  its  own  fashion  to  en- 
courage, direct,  and  control  this  new  and  matchless  means  of 
locomotion.  Great  differences  of  opinion  existed  at  the  time  respecting 
the  merits  of  the  different  systems,  and  at  one  period  England  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  from  the  French  system  of  State  initiative,  State 
assistance,  and  monopoly  of  districts.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
general  results  of  State  control  in  the  construction  of  railways,  when 
discussing  the  possibility  of  minimising  the  frequency  and  fatality  of 
railway  accidents  by  State  control  in  the  working  of  railways. 

In  France  too  much  State  interference  and  control  have  led  to 
strict  monopolies,  under  separate  great  companies,  of  the  districts 
respectively  allotted  to  them,  and  hence  have  arisen  serious  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  secondary  lines  or  extensions,  wherever  com- 
petition has  been  apprehended  or  a  directly  profitable  return  has 
appeared  doubtful. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  too  little  State  control  has 
led  to  ruinous  competition  without  substantial  increase  of  public 
accommodation,  and  to  catastrophes  such  as  that  at  Ashtabula,  where 
upwards  of  80  persons  were  killed  by  the  failure  of  a  bridge  which 
Americans  themselves  admit  would  never  have  been  passed  by  any 
Government  inspector.  In  England  our  free  but  not  unlicensed 
mode  of  procedure  has  resulted  in  a  railway  system  unrivalled  for 
completeness,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  all  kinds  which  it  affords. 
Our  legislation  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  guided  by  the  same 
sound  general  principles,  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  that  the  public 
mind  should  now  be  without  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  future  railway 
construction. 
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It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  an  equal  freedom  from  anxiety 
exists  with  reference  to  the  working  of  our  railways,  or  that  the  various 
authorities  are  in  equal  accord  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
State  interference  which  should  be  exercised.  On  general  principles 
the  controllers  and  controlled  are  agreed,  viz.  that  railway  companies 
should  remain  with  undivided  responsibility,  but  that  some  State 
control  is  permissible  and  even  necessary. 

The  management  of  our  railways  has  been  truly  stated  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be 
*  perhaps  our  greatest  domestic  question,'  and  fortunately  it  is  one 
which,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  and  universality  of  the 
interests  affected,  is  entirely  free  from  anything  which  could  prevent 
the  best  men  of  opposite  political  parties  from  acting  cordially 
together. 

An  Englishman  is  naturally  impatient  of  State  interference  with 
any  private  enterprise  in  which  he  has  invested  his  capital,  and  in 
the  earlier  days  of  railway  inspections  by  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
proceedings  of  the  inspecting  officers  were  suspiciously  watched  and 
sometimes  bitterly  resented.  In  one  notable  case,  where  considerable 
public  inconvenience  resulted  from  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
inspector  and  the  company's  engineer,  official  use  was  made  of  the 
circumstance  to  illustrate  the  baneful  effect  of  '  the  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  system  of  centralisation  and  of  Government  supervision 
which  was  found  to  be  so  pernicious  in  Continental  States,  and 
of  employing  officers  who  possessed  undoubted  skill  for  their  own 
peculiar  military  duties,  but  who  were  placed  in  a  false  position 
when  they  were  entrusted  with  the  execution  and  conduct  of 
civil  works,  of  which  their  previous  pursuits  precluded  their  obtaining 
a  practical  knowledge.'  Subsequent  events  have  nevertheless  con- 
clusively shown  that  State  control  in  the  construction  of  railways 
does  not  involve  an  injurious  *  system  of  centralisation,'  but  that  it  is 
productive  of  vast  benefit  to  the  public,  and  even  to  the  railway 
officials,  as  it  provides  an  independent  check  of  the  stability  of  the 
works  and  of  the  sufficiency  and  completeness  of  arrangements  for  the 
safe  conduct  of  traffic. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  extension  of  the  '  pernicious ' 
system  of  Government  supervision  to  the  working  of  railways  would 
prove  equally  beneficial,  and  that  the  fears  now  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed alike  by  railway  managers  and  Government  inspectors  are 
groundless ;  whilst  others  maintain  that  the  limits  of  judicious 
interference  have  already  been  reached,  and  that  any  further  legis- 
lation in  that  direction  must  be  an  unmixed  evil.  It  was  to  decide, 
if  possible,  this  difference  between  the  parties,  and  to  consider  other 
matters  hardly  less  important,  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Railway 
Accidents  was  appointed  in  June  1 874. 

The  reference  to  this  Commission  and  to  a  previous  Commission 
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appointed  twenty  years  ago  are  identical  in  terms :  a  fact  which  well 
illustrates  the  difficulty  of  giving  effect  to  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
means  of  an  *  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  accidents  on  railways,  and 
into  the  possibility  of  removing  any  such  causes  by  further  legisla- 
tion.' It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  Koyal  Commission,  and  now  published.  No  fewer 
than  336  witnesses  were  examined,  of  whom  several  were  four  days 
under  examination,  and  more  than  40,000  questions  were  asked.  It 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  members  of  the  Commission  have 
been  unable  to  draw  precisely  the  same  conclusions  from  this  vast 
amount  of  evidence,  and  so  produce  a  report  and  recommendations 
which  all  could  sign. 

To  the  superficial  observer  everything  is  clear.  If  a  powerful 
new  brake  is  patented  and  experimentally  tried  with  success,  give 
the  Government  inspectors  power  to  order  its  universal  application  ; 
if  a  goods  and  a  passenger  train  unfortunately  delay  each  other  or 
come  into  collision,  order  separate  lines  of  rails  for  passengers  and 
goods ;  if  an  accident  happens  at  facing  points,  let  all  facing 
points  be  abolished.  It  would  be  well  that  all  such  persons  should 
endeavour  to  appreciate  the  real  difficulties  of  dealing  with  that 
complex  piece  of  machinery,  our  railway  system.  The  inability  of 
the  able  and  experienced  members  of  the  Koyal  Commission  to 
agree  on  the  recommendations  to  be  adopted,  or  to  avoid  almost 
opposite  views  on  important  points,  shows  that  the  problem  must  be 
approached  in  its  details  with  diffidence,  and  discussed  without  dog- 
matism, and  in  this  spirit  we  now  propose  to  review  briefly  the 
labours  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  Her 
Majesty  in  June  1874,  'to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  accidents 
on  railways,  and  into  the  possibility  of  removing  any  such  causes 
by  further  legislation.' 

The  Commission,  as  originally  constituted,  comprised  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Earl  De  La  Warr,  the  Eight  Hon.  A.  S.  Ayrton,  Mr. 
W.  Gait,  Mr.  T.  E.  Harrison,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  Earl  of 
Belmore,  Sir  W.  A.  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  and  General  Sir  J.  L.  A. 
Simmons.  Of  these,  only  the  last  four  signed  without  reservation 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  dated  the  2nd  of  February  1877  ; 
whilst  of  the  remaining  five  members,  Mr.  Gait  concurred  '  generally  ' 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  majority,  and  therefore  had  no 
hesitation  in  signing  with  them ;  but  for  reasons  adduced  he  deemed 
it  'advisable  to  append  a  separate  report' — which,  by  the  bye,  is  of 
greater  length  than  the  original  report.  Mr.  T.  E.  Harrison  also 
signed  the  report,  but  did  so  subject  to  a  number  of  observations 
which  greatly  qualify  the  significance  of  his  signature.  The  Earl 
De  La  Warr  concurred  in  much  that  the  others  recommended,  but 
as  there  were  *  parts  of  the  report '  to  which  he  was  f  unable  to  give 
his  assent,'  and  at  the  same  time  omissions  which  he  could  not 
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but  '  regard  as  essential,'  he  declined  to  sign,  and  sent  in  a  short 
independent  report.  Mr.  Ayrton,  for  some  reason  not  set  forth, 
makes  no  appearance  in  the  report,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  the  minutes  of  evidence  bear  testimony  to  his  close  application 
to  the  investigation,  and  to  his  valuable  services  in  eliciting  im- 
portant statements  from  the  numerous  witnesses  examined.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  sat  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  only 
resigned  his  functions  when  appointed  to  high  office  in  India. 

Between  the  26th  of  June,  1874  and  the  22nd  of  June,  1876,  a 
period  of  exactly  two  years,  the  Commissioners  examined  no  less 
than  336  witnesses,  who  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade     .      '.^;  ..,..'.,  ,'a .'.      6 

General  Managers  of  Eailway  Companies  i  *   .  ,r     11 
Traffic  Managers     ..^.^  ,  ; ..       ,*,-v ,  ,,j  .,  {, -^     ./.„,.     8 

Superintendents        -^  j  ,;f.      ,.,»,  ,  ,  ,«/^,  • .?,  j  •     27 

District  and  Assistant  Superintendents         .  n     15 

Goods  Superintendents     _,  .,                 .       ;  , ..  .       5 
Engineers  of  Permanent  Way  and  Locomotion     .       8 

Inspectors           .      ^  ^  -\>{t       •         •         •  •       9 

Inspectors  and  Foremen  of  Permanent  Way  .       7 

Foremen  of  Shunters .       ,...       .         •  ,      .  .     25 

Station  Masters       ,'  r>,.    ,«'•      •         •         •  •     35 

Engine  Drivers,  Guards,  Brakesmen    .         .  .135 

Shunters,  Platelayers,  &c.   .         .         .         .  .10 

Signalmen  and  Pointsmen  .         .         .         .  .24 

Miscellaneous                                .         .         .  .11 


Total       .  336 

In  addition  to  the  examination  of  the  above  formidable  number 
of  witnesses,  a  personal  inspection  was  made  of  railway  premises  and 
works  in  various  places  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  investigations 
were  instituted  by  some  of  the  members  on  their  own  behalf  in  certain 
typical  cases  of  railway  accidents. 

The  Commissioners  naturally  proceeded  to  consider  primarily 
whether  they  could  advise  a  departure  from  the  policy  hitherto 
characterising  railway  legislation,  which,  however  it  might  in  other 
respects  have  differed,  has  been  invariably '  so  adjusted  and  so  limited 
as  to  leave  with  the  companies  the  undivided  responsibility  of 
working  their  lines.'  They  unanimously  decided  that  <  any  change 
which  would  relieve  railway  companies  from  the  responsibility 
which  now  rests  upon  them  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  traffic 
would  be  undesirable ; '  but  qualified  this  conclusion  as  follows :  '  The 
evidence  before  us  shows  that,  notwithstanding  a  knowledge  of  this 
responsibility,  exceptional  cases  have  occurred  in  which  companies 
have  failed  to  secure  a  proper  maintenance  and  repair  of  lines,  the 
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provision  of  such  accommodation  at  stations  as  the  traffic  requires, 
and  the  prompt  and  efficacious  adoption  of  such  appliances  and  pre- 
cautions as  are  best  adapted  to  secure  public  safety.' 

The  broad  general  principles  of  the  inquiry  being  thus  defined, 
the  Commissioners  were  face  to  face  with  their  work,  which  was 
to  amend  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  without  introducing  new 
elements  of  danger  and  unforeseen  evils  ;  and  they  were  well  aware 
that  on  the  soundness  of  their  conclusions  at  this  stage  hinged  the 
whole  value  of  their  report.  '  We  have  carefully  considered,'  they 
say,  'in  what  way  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  railway 
companies  which  make  default  in  these  respects,  without  impairing 
their  responsibility  for  the  safe  conduct  of  their  traffic ;  and  we 
believe  this  may  be  effected  by  legislation  enforcing  upon  them  the 
adoption  of  certain  recognised  improvements  and  the  construction  of 
necessary  works,  while  leaving  to  the  Kailway  Boards  themselves  the 
settlement  of  all  matters  of  detail  and  of  administration.' 

This  conclusion,  we  venture  to  observe,  exhibits  verbal  dexterity 
rather  than  practical  wisdom,  and  the  inexpediency  or  impos- 
sibility of  acting  upon  it  was  ably  pointed  out  by  the  general 
managers  of  the  leading  lines  in  their  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion. The  want  of  unanimity  amongst  the  Commissioners  themselves 
was  evidenced  even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  inquiry.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Harrison,  a  past  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  best  informed  of  the  Commissioners,  refrained 
from  open  dissent,  apparently,  because  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
practical  applicability  of  the  recommendation  in  question,  for  he  re- 
marks in  his  paper  attached  to  the  report :  *  Whilst  not  raising  specific 
objections  to  the  recommendations  Nos.  1  to  7,  in  the  concluding 
summary,  I  must  observe  that  they  are  in  some  instances  rather  ap- 
proaching a  direct  interference  with  railway  management.  But  they 
are  intended  to  meet  exceptional  cases,  and  as  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 
the  railway  companies  are  already  carrying  out  these  suggestions,  the 
cases  must  be  very  few  indeed,  if  any,  in  which  the  railway  companies 
would  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  Board  of  Trade.'  We  give  at 
once  the  concluding  summary  of  the  report,  since  it  illustrates  the 
bearing  of  the  general  conclusion  of  the  Commissioners  when  put  into 
the  form  of  practical  recommendations. 

'  SUMMARY. 

*  We  propose  that  discretionary  powers  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  following  purposes,  to 
be  exercised  by  the  department  subject  to  review  by  a 
competent  appellate  tribunal. 

4(1)  To  enforce  the  extension  of  stations  and  sidings  wher- 
ever the  accommodation  provided  for  the  traffic  is  so 
inadequate  as  to  endanger  safety. 
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'  (2)  To  enforce  the  adoption  of  the  block  and  interlocking 
systems  on  all  lines,  or  portions  of  lines,  where  the  intro- 
duction of  these  improvements  is  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  traffic. 

<(3)  To  restrict  the  speed  of  trains  upon  any  line,  or  section 
of  a  line,  which  is  in  a  condition  to  render  a  high  rate  of 
speed  unsafe. 

4  (4)  To  require  companies  to  provide  their  passenger  car- 
riages with  continuous  foot-boards. 

*  (5)     To  impose  conditions  upon  companies  in  certain  cases 

in  sanctioning  the  opening  of  new  lines. 

'  (6)  To  require  companies  to  provide  foot-bridges  or  subways 
at  stations  where  the  absence  of  such  accommodation  is 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  danger. 

*  (7)     To  require  a  lodge  to  be  maintained  at  public  crossings 

for  foot-passengers  wherever  circumstances  render  it 
necessary  for  safety. 

'We  further  recommend  that  railway  companies  shall  be 
required  by  law,  under  adequate  penalties,  to  supply  all 
trains  with  sufficient  brake  power  to  stop  them  within 
500  yards  under  all  circumstances. 

'  In  order  to  produce  greater  punctuality  in  the  conduct  of 
traffic  on  railways,  we  recommend  that  additional 
facilities  be  afforded  to  the  public  for  obtaining  com- 
pensation when  trains  are  late. 

'  We  recommend  the  31  and  32  Vic.  c.  119,  s.  22,  relating  to 
intercommunication  in  trains,  be  amended  in  the  manner 
we  have  indicated. 

'  And  finally,  we  recommend  an  extension  of  the  civil  liability 
of  railway  companies  for  accidents  to  their  servants,  and 
of  the  criminal  liability  of  persons  in  railway  employ- 
ment for  acts  of  negligence  endangering  life.' 

Such  are  the  recommendations  of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  accordance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple first  laid  down,  it  is  proposed  to  confine  the  Government 
interference  to  works  and  to  leave  the  management  untouched. 
Clause  3  may  appear  to  be  an  exception,  but  it  is  clearly  only  ap- 
plicable to  the  period  when  the '  necessary  works '  are  being  carried 
out.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  connection  with  this  point,  that  the 
Commissioners  do  not  refer  throughout  the  inquiry  to  the  important 
powers  under  the  existing  law  on  the  subject  of  efficient  maintenance 
of  permanent  way,  works,  and  rolling  stock.  By  the  '  Regulation  ot 
Railways  Act'  of  1868,  it  is  provided  that  the  engineer  of  a  line  shall 
sign  half-yearly  a  certificate  in  the  following  form : — *  I  hereby 
certify  that  the  whole  of  the  company's  permanent  way,  stations, 
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buildings^  and  other  works  have  during  the  past  half-year  been 
maintained  in  good  working  condition  and  repair.'  A  printed 
copy  of  the  statement  of  accounts,  containing  this  certificate,  and 
signed  by  the  chairman,  must  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
is  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  to  alter  the  form. 
It  is  further  provided  in  the  same  Act  that,  '  if  any  statement  is  false 
in  any  particular  to  the  knowledge  of  any  person  who  signs  the  same, 
such  person  shall  be  liable,  on  conviction  thereof  on  indictment,  to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  or,  on  summary  conviction  thereof,  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds.'  No  mention  is  made  of  any 
attempt  to  enforce  the  penalties,  although  the  Commissioners  report 
that  '  exceptional  cases  have  occurred  in  which  companies  have  failed 
to  secure  a  proper  maintenance  and  repair  of  lines.' 

On  glancing  at  the  recommendations,  it  will  be  remarked  that 
upon  the  Board  of  Trade  is  thrown  the  onus  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  companies  to  defects  and  dangers  which  their  responsible  officers 
have  not  observed  and  reported  upon,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
any  board  of  directors  would  knowingly  allow  their  line  to  be  worked 
when  in  a  dangerous  condition.  The  imposition  of  duties  so  onerous 
and  invidious  as  are  those  proposed  to  be  thrust  upon  the  Board  of 
Trade  officers,  would  completely  change  their  existing  relations 
with  the  railway  authorities,  and  would  necessarily  introduce  an 
antagonism  which  the  Commissioners  clearly  anticipate,  and  attempt 
to  meet  by  an  appellate  tribunal.  On  this  proposition  Mr.  Harrison 
remarks  that,  in  his  opinion,  '  instead  of  promoting  good  feeling  and 
free  conference  on  practical  subjects  between  the  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  railway  companies,  the  tendency  of  the  appellate 
tribunal  would  be  of  an  opposite  character ; '  and  the  minutes  of 
evidence  show  how  the  experienced  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
shrink  from  accepting  larger  powers  and  responsibilities,  or  being 
constituted  dictators  in  railway  matters. 

Mr.  Farrer,  the  experienced  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  observes  to  the  Commissioners : — 

I  think  that  the  disadvantage  which  would  result  from  carrying  the  power  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  inspector  further  than  it  is  now  carried,  would  much  more  than 
counterbalance  any  advantage  which  would  be  derived  from  the  additional  power. 

And  again : — 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  railway  companies  would  generally  do  for  their 
own  interest  what  the  inspector  requires. 

Captain  Tyler,  with  more  than  twenty  years'  experience  as  an 
inspecting  officer,  speaks  no  less  confidently  : — 

I  have  thought  very  much  upon  the  subject,  and  very  often  discussed  it;  and 
while  I  see,  on  the  one  hand,  very  great  advantages  which  might  arise  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  having  a  little  more  power  in  directing  railway  companies  to  do 
certain  things,  and  thereby  causing  them  to  do  them  more  quickly,  yet,  on  the 
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other  hand,  I  always  see  so  many  evils  in  the  way  of  any  detailed  interference  in 
railway  management,  that  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  balance  of  my  opinion  is, 
that  you  would  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good  by  conferring  additional 
powers  upon  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  view  to  their  undertaking,  so  to  speak, 
the  management  of  the  railways. 

In  explanation  of  the  term  'detailed  interference'  Captain  Tyler 
instances  enforcing  the  adoption  of  the  interlocking  system  and  of 
continuous  foot-boards,  two  recommendations  specially  made  by  the 
Commissioners.  Colonel  Hutchinson  thinks  '  it  is  a  question  whether 
an  authority  possessed  of  sufficient  technical  information  might  not 
be  vested  with  more  power  and  authority  than  now  exists,  but  that, 
with  a  board  constituted  as  the  Board  of  Trade  now  is,  there  is 
probably  sufficient  authority  delegated  to  it.'  Colonel  Kich  is  *  of 
opinion  that  the  Board  of  Trade  could  not  with  advantage  interfere  at 
all  with  the  detail  arrangements  or  in  the  detail  working  of  rail- 
ways ;'  and  even  the  bold  apostle  of  official  power,  Colonel  Yolland, 
shifts  the  responsibility  of  interference :  '  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  the  present  inspecting  officers ;  but  I  think  it 
should  be  in  the  power  of  some  board  or  authority,  making  the  board 
as  practical  as  you  can  make  it,  to  cause  the  law  to  be  changed  so 
that  such  and  such  things  should  be  provided  and  made  use  of.' 

Notwithstanding  this  series  of  protests  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Commissioners,  considering  immediate  legis- 
lative interference  desirable  and  necessary,  recommend  that  powers 
be  conferred  to  enable  that  department  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
necessary  works.  They  say : — 

"We  think  it  undesirable  that  a  new  executive  authority  should  be  constituted 
to  administer  the  Acts  now  in  force  or  the  additional  powers  we  recommend.  The 
Board  of  Trade  possesses  an  efficient  and  experienced  staff  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
may  regard  it  as  of  great  importance  that  whatever  powers  of  central  control 
Parliament  may  think  fit  to  establish  should  be  confided  to  a  Government  depart- 
ment possessing  undoubted  weight  and  authority,  and  presided  over  by  a  respon- 
sible minister,  who  can  explain  and  defend  its  proceedings  in  Parliament. 

They  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  however,  that  a  right  of  appeal 
ought  to  be  given  in  every  case,  but  leave  it  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  appeal  should  be  to  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners or  to  a  '  special  tribunal,  to  be  established  for  the  pur- 
pose, possessing  adequate  scientific,  technical,  and  practical  know- 
ledge.' Of  the  three  Commissioners  who  give  a  qualified  assent  to 
the  report  of  the  majority,  Earl  De  La  Warr  and  Mr.  Gralt  entirely 
approve  of  the  suggested  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  inspecting 
officers,  and  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  some  higher  authority  in  case 
of  difference,  but  would  extend  the  powers  of  the  latter  to  'all 
questions  affecting  public  safety ; '  whilst  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  that 
'  the  cases  must  be  very  few  indeed,  if  any,  in  which  the  railway 
companies  would  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  Board  of  Trade,'  and 
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that  consequently  the  appellate  tribunal  would  have  '  little  to  do, 
and  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  maintain,'  and  tend  to  cause  dis- 
sensions between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  railway  companies. 

The  evidence  of  the  smooth  working  of  the  legislative  machinery 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  control  of  railways  is  more 
satisfactory  than  could  have  been  expected,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  person  interfered  with  may  be  a  general  manager  practically 
despotic  over  an  army  of  20,000  men.  It  is  no  small  thing  under 
such  circumstances  to  be  able  to  say,  as  Mr.  Grrierson  did,  that — 

No  serious  difficulty  has  ever  arisen  between  the  Great  Western  Company  and 
the  Board  of  Trade,  except  one,  which  was  a  question  on  a  point  of  law.  We 
have  got  on  always  exceedingly  well  with  every  inspector,  and  therefore  personally 
I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  make  any  suggestions  with  regard  to  an  alteration 
of  their  powers  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  principle,  looking  at  the  fact  that 
Government  inspectors  themselves  do  not  always  agree,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
fair  that  railway  companies  should  have  some  power  of  appeal :  inasmuch  as  we 
have  never  had  any  serious  difficulty  or  difference,  I  have  no  right  to  press  that, 
but  on  principle  I  think  that  it  would  be  only  a  reasonable  thing. 

Here  the  privilege  of  appeal  to  a  special  tribunal  is  suggested  rather 
as  a  theoretical  refinement  than  a  practical  necessity.  Again,  Mr. 
Findlay,  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  has  '  every 
reason  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  both  as  gentlemen  and  as  thoroughly  understanding  their 
profession,  and  admits  that  they  are  in  every  way  very  conciliatory 
and  friendly  as  far  as  our  dealings  go.'  In  the  rare  case  of  a 
difference  arising  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  companies' 
officers,  references  are  made  to  the  body  of  inspecting  officers,  and  in 
rare  cases  to  the  President  of  the  Board  himself — a  form  of  appellate 
tribunal  very  good  in  practice,  whatever  it  may  be  in  theory.  In 
lieu  of  this  well-tried^mode  of  settlement  of  differences  the  Com- 
missioners suggest  the  constitution  of  an  entirely  new  tribunal,  to 
be  composed,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Gralt,  of  men — 

well  versed  in  railway  management,  thoroughly  competent  and  impartial,  able 
to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  necessary  for  safety  and  what  is  desirable  for 
convenience,  well  capable  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  repairs  necessary  of 
the  permanent  way  or  rolling  stock  of  a  line  ;  in  a  word,  men  whose  character  and 
qualifications  would  have  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  the  public,  and  the 
companies. 

These  are  high  qualifications;  and  even  if  men  possessing  them 
are  found  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  they  would  be  more  unani- 
mous than  Royal  Commissioners  or  Judges.  Indeed,  such  very  superior 
persons  would  be  peculiarly  apt  to  disagree ;  and  surely  the  high- 
handed authority  of  a  majority  on  matters  of  detail  would  be  a 
poor  and  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  the  many  years  accumulated 
and  constantly  increasing  experience  which  enables  the  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  companies  to  confer  together  and  adjust 
the  new  and  delicate  questions  which  so  frequently  arise. 
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The  great  danger  of  delegating  large  legislative  powers  to  an  un- 
tried court  is  unfortunately  illustrated  in  the  working  of  the  newly 
appointed  tribunal  of  the  Kailway  Commissioners,  to  which  certain 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  transferred  by  the  Eegulation  of 
Kailways  Act  of  1873  ;  whilst  the  evils  which  may  result  from  an 
injudicious  extension  of  the  powers  of  even  the  best  controlling 
authority  is  shown  by  the  practical  operation  of  certain  clauses  in  the 
Eegulation  of  Railways  Act  of  1871.  Under  the  latter  Act,  the 
Board  may  direct  inquiry  to  be  made  by  an  inspector  in  the  case  of 
accident,  and  may  appoint  '  any  person  or  persons,  possessing  legal  or 
special  knowledge,  to  assist  an  inspector  in  holding  an  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  any  railway  accident,  or  may  direct  the  County  Court 
judge  or  magistrate,  or  other  person,  to  hold  the  same,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  inspector  or  other  assessor.'  They  may  also  appoint  '  an 
inspector,  or  some  person  possessing  legal  or  special  knowledge,  to 
act  as  assessor  to  the  coroner  who  holds  the  inquest  on  the  death  of 
any  person  occasioned  by  an  accident.'  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for 
the  same  inspecting  officer  to  tender  his  evidence  in  the  form  of  a 
printed  report,  and  subsequently,  after  expressing  his  views  as  strongly 
as  may  be,  to  sit  as  assessor  with  the  coroner,  or  as  judge  in  his  own 
court  of  inquiry.  The  injustice  of  this  arrangement  was  pointed  out 
to  the  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Grrierson,  in  a  very  clear  and  forcible 
manner : — 

The  railway  companies  are  placed  in  a  very  peculiar  position  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  tribunal,  for  although,  with  regard  to  each  and  all  the  Govern- 
ment inspectors,  I  do  not  suppose  the  Government  have,  or  are  ever  likely  to 
appoint,  four  more  honourable  men  than  they  are,  and  although,  so  far  as  I  have 
known  or  seen  in  every  transaction  that  I  have  had  to  do  with  them,  they  are  men 
of  singleness  of  mind,  and  men  who  are  most  anxious  to  do  their,  duty,  still, 
unfortunately,  their  principal  communications  with  the  railways,  except  in  the 
inspection  of  new  lines,  are  in  the  case  of  inquiries  into  the  very  worst  features 
that  arise  in  connection  with  a  railway— viz.  as  to  accidents.  When  an  inspector 
has  formed  a  very  strong  opinion  on  a  particular  point,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
quite  fair,  either  to  him  or  to  the  railway  companies,  that  he  should  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  being  an  assessor  to  a  coroner  in  an  inquiry ;  or,  if  he  is  so  placed, 
I  think  it  is  scarcely  then,  after  he  has  formed  very  strong  theories  in  his  own 
mind,  the  right  thing,  either  for  himself  or  the  railway  companies,  that  he  should 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  a  judge.  It  appears  to  'me  that  it  would  be  only  fair 
to  all  parties,  including  the  inspectors  themselves,  that  their  duties  should  be 
clearly  denned  as  to  whether  in  fact  they  are  to  watch  the  public  interests  as 
against  the  railway  companies,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  perfectly  impartial,  and 
to  give  their  decision  as  a  jury  would  do,  and  as  a  judge  would  call  upon  the  jury 
to  do,  simply  and  only  according  to  the  evidence  put  before  them. 

Having  thus  briefly  discussed  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  with  reference  to  the  increased  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  creation  of  an  appellate  tribunal,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  proposed  machinery 
for  State  interference  in  the  working  of  railways,  as  set  forth  io 
the  concluding  summary  of  the  report. 
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(1)  To  enforce  the  extension  of  stations  and  sidings  wherever  the 
accommodation  provided  for  the  traffic  is  so  inadequate 
as  to  endanger  safety. 

Insufficiency  of  accommodation  for  the  requirements  of  the 
traffic  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  one  of  the  causes  of 
accidents  on  railways,  and  the  defect  is  stated  to  have  arisen  from 
the  rapid,  and  in  many  instances  unforeseen,  growth  of  traffic,  the 
magnitude  of  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
ten  years  preceding  1875,  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed  per 
annum  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  increased  from  251 
millions  to  507  millions,  and  the  tonnage  of  goods  and  minerals  from 
114  millions  to  200  millions.  It  is  admitted  that  prompt  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  companies  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  traffic, 
and  that  very  costly  works  have  been  executed  ;  but  it  is  contended 
that  in  some  cases  there  has  been,  and  is  now,  undue  delay  in 
making  adequate  provision  for  its  safe  conduct. 

Even  if  cases  of  delay  have  occurred,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  still  exist,  the  proposition  to  invest 
the  State  with  powers  under  which  works  costing  perhaps  millions 
of  money  may  be  ordered,  to  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
companies,  will,  we  think,  be  received  with  general  expressions  of 
surprise  and  alarm.  The  Commissioners  add,  by  way  of  justification 
for  such  a  startling  recommendation :  4  The  continuance  of  the  state 
of  things  supposed  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  obligations  contracted 
by  the  companies  in  obtaining  parliamentary  sanction  for  their 
undertakings,  and  therefore  a  fit  case  for  parliamentary  inter- 
ference.' 

In  commenting  on  this  recommendation,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
observes :  '  It  opens  the  whole  question  of  private  bill  legislation, 
and  of  our  system  of  provisional  orders.  Now,  it  would  be  perfectly 
unfair,  and  would  be  not  only  unfair,  but  useless,  to  call  upon  the 
railway  companies  to  increase,  for  example,  their  sidings  and  their 
stations,  and  greatly  to  alter  and  increase  the  accommodation  which 
they  provide  for  the  public,  without  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
the  necessary  powers  to  carry  these ;  improvements  into  effect. 
Through  the  new  department  that  is  proposed  you  must  give  power 
to  buy  land  compulsorily,  kand  to  raise  capital  adequate  for  the 
occasion.' 

Captain  Tyler  illustrates  the  difficulty  which  would  be  created  by 
such  an  order  from  another  point  of  view  : — 

Supposing  an  order  was  made  to  increase  the  accommodation,  and  the  company 
did  not  increase  it  sufficiently,  and  another  accident  happened,  then  it  would  be 
said  this  happened  because  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not  require  a  sufficient  increase 
of  siding  accommodation ;  the  coroner's  jury  might  say,  this  accident  was  not  caused 
by  the  neglect  of  the  company;  and  I,  or  some  one  else,  might  be  found  guilty  of 
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manslaughter  for  not  recommending  or  ordering  enough  accommodation  at  that 
particular  station.  Where  you  attempt  to  interfere  you  will  tend  to  relieve  the 
railway  company  of  the  responsibility,  and  put  it  upon  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Farrer,  speaking  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  ob- 
serves : — 

The  enlargement  of  stations,  additional  sidings,  new  lines,  involve  the  whole 
question  of  traffic  and  accommodation,  and  they  could  not  be  prescribed  by  Govern- 
ment without  taking  the  management  of  the  concern,  financial  and  otherwise,  out 
of  the  hands  of  tbe  company. 

Mr.  Findlay,  the  general  manager  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  is  satisfied  that — 

If  an  inspecting  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  the  power  to  go  upon  an  old 
line,  and  order  new  works  to  be  done,  stations  to  be  altered,  and  duplicate  lines 
and  sidings  to  be  carried  out,  he  must  have  the  control  of  the  finance  of  the 
company ;  he  must  be  able  not  only  to  order  but  to  pay  for  it ;  and  I  say,  the 
officer  would  then  not  only  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  line,  but  he  must 
be  responsible  to  the  shareholders  for  the  commercial  success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  Commissioners  appear  to  have  been  led  into  the  new  policy 
of  dictating  to  the  responsible  officers  of  a  company,  in  the  matter 
of  appliances  for  working  the  traffic,  by  reasoning,  that  since  the 
Legislature  requires  a  railway,  its  appurtenances,  rolling  stock,  and 
establishment  to  be  certified  to  be  in  fair  working  condition  before 
it  is  open  for  traffic,  it  is  reasonable  and  logical  for  the  Legislature 
to  require  the  maintenance  to  be  equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
same  authorities.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  would  be  erroneous 
and  misleading.  Before  a  railway  is  opened,  neither  the  inspecting 
officer  nor  the  responsible  officer  of  the  company  has  any  experience 
of  the  working  of  traffic,  and  they  are  therefore  to  that  extent  on 
an  equality  ;  but  immediately  afterwards  this  equality  ceases,  and 
the  man  who  properly  becomes  responsible  is  daily  gaining  in 
experience  of  the  traffic  requirements,  whilst  the  inspecting  officer 
remains  without  any  increase  whatever.  Which  of  these  two,  we 
would  ask,  is  best  able  to  judge  of  the  proper  and  necessary  amount 
of  accommodation  ?  Or,  to  take  another  view  of  the  question,  is  the 
inspecting  officer  to  be  permitted  some  time  after  a  line  has  been 
opened  to  say,  '  I  have  altered  my  views  about  the  rails ;  their 
quality  is  not  so  good  as  I  anticipated,  and  although  I  thought  them 
proper  and  sufficient  when  I  authorised  the  line  to  be  opened,  I 
now  think,  in  the  interests  of  public  safety,  they  should  all  be 
changed '  ?  Surely  if  any  such  power  were  ever  seriously  proposed  to 
be  delegated,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  inspecting  officer 
liable  to  penalties  for  any  mistake  made  at  the  time  of  his  original 
inspection.  It  is  inconceivable,  however,  that  unlimited  power 
without  responsibility  would  ever  be  sanctioned,  and  therefore  further 
comment  on  such  a  supposition  would  be  wasted. 
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(2)  To  enforce  the  adoption  of  the  block  and  interlocking  systems 
on  all  lines,  or  portions  of  lines,  where  the  introduction 
of  these  improvements  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
traffic. 

In  the  year  1858  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
recommended  that,  as  collisions  appeared  to  be  the  chief  danger  of 
railway  travelling,  the  telegraphic  block  system  ought  to  be  adopted. 
This  recommendation  was  included  in  the  Eegulation  of  Eailways 
Bill  of  1873,  but  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  reported 
against  it,  and  it  was  withdrawn.  Theoretically,  a  direct  collision  is 
impossible  with  an  effective  block  system,  since  a  sufficient  space 
is  maintained  between  following  trains.  Similarly,  theoretical  per- 
fection is  attained  with  the  interlocking  system,  since  it  is  physi- 
cally impossible  for  a  signalman  to  give  conflicting  signals  or  to 
so  work  the  points  as  to  bring  trains  into  collision  at  junctions  or 
elsewhere. 

The  combined  block  and  interlocking  system  was  first  introduced 
by  the  present  writer  some  twenty  years  ago,  for  the  working  of  the 
Metropolitan  Eailway,  and  his  subsequent  experience  has  not  led 
him  to  modify  the  opinion  he  then  expressed,  and  which  is  quoted 
by  Colonel  Yolland  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission,  that 
'it  was  the  greatest  improvement  he  was  acquainted  with.'  This 
unqualified  approval  of  the  system,  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  is  not 
shared  by  all  railway  men ;  indeed  one  high  authority  maintains 
that  the  block  system  produces  '  a  false  feeling  of  security  in  the 
minds  of  engine-drivers,  officials,  and  other  servants,  and  conse- 
quently, when  an  emergency  arises,  they  are  not  so  well  prepared  as 
they  would  have  been  under  the  old  system.'  The  same  argument, 
however,  would  obviously  be  equally  applicable  to  almost  every 
improvement  by  which  mechanical  contrivances  supplement  human 
agency. 

That  the  companies  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  adopting  the 
block  system  without  Government  enforcement  is  well  shown  in  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Commission.  Mr.  Findlay  stated  that  the 
London  and  North-Western  Kailway  Company  had  expended  during 
the  preceding  ten  years  651,OOOZ.  upon  the  block  system,  and 
were  then  incurring  an  annual  charge  of  24,OOOZ.  for  extra  wages. 
On  the  introduction  of  a  new  mode  of  signalling  and  working,  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  opinions  should  vary;  but  there  is  really 
no  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  companies  to  shirk  the 
moral  obligation  of  carrying  out,  with  all  practicable  rapidity,  the 
now  well-tried  block  and  interlocking  systems,  and  therefore  it  is 
unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  depart  from  the  policy  laid  down 
by  Parliament  in  1858,  and  confirmed  in  1873,  to  refrain  from  legis- 
lative interference. 
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(3)  To  resti^ct  the  speed  of  trains  upon  any  line,  or  section  of  a 

line,  which  is  in  a  condition  to  render  a  high  rate  of 
speed  unsafe. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  entirely  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  non-interference  by  the  State  in  matters  of  detail  and  administra- 
tion, than  this  recommendation  of  the  Commission.  Should  such 
become  law,  the  inspecting  officer  could  not,  it  is  true,  order  a 
company  to  renew  their  permanent  way  or  rebuild  their  bridges, 
but  he  could  restrict  the  speed  of  their  trains  to  a  degree  which 
would  practically  close  the  line  to  public  traffic.  Indeed  under  this 
recommendation  almost  every  detail  of  maintenance  and  renewal  of 
permanent  way  is  directly  involved ;  and,  further,  as  Mr.  Gait  signi- 
ficantly and  truly  observes,  to  render  it  of  any  effect  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  authorised  to  arrange 
the  time-tables  of  the  companies. 

The  recommendations  4  to  7  may  be  taken  together  : — 

(4)  To  require   companies  to  provide  their  passenger  carriages 

with  continuous  foot-boards. 

(5)  To  impose  conditions  upon  companies,  in  certain  cases,  in 

sanctioning  the  opening  of  new  lines. 

(6)  To  require  companies  to  provide  foot-bridges  or  subways  at 

stations  where   the   absence   of  such  accommodation  is 
proved  to  le  a  source  of  danger. 

(7)  To  require  a  lodge  to  be  maintained  at  public  crossings  for 

foot-passengers  wherever  circumstances  render  it  neces- 
sary for  safety. 

The  most  fitting  comment  upon  the  fourth  recommendation  is  that 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield :  '  If  they  cannot  have  continuous  foot-boards 
without  coming  to  Parliament,  I  really  think  railway  directors  must 
be  in  a  state  of  great  degeneracy.'  In  respect  to  the  other  matters 
referred  to,  the  Board  of  Trade  already  possess  certain  powers  of 
inspection  and  recommendation ;  and  the  evidence  against  powers 
of  enforcement  being  delegated  to  that  department  is  exceedingly 
strong,  especially  by  the  inspecting  officers. 

The  Commissioners  make  certain  other  recommendations,  which 
they  suggest  should  be  enforced  by  law,  and  not  left,  as  are  the 
preceding  seven,  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Amongst 
them  is  one  that  all  companies  shall  be  required  to  supply  all  trains 
with  sufficient  brake  power  to  stop  them  within  500  yards  under  all 
circumstances.  This  obligation  implies  the  adoption  of  continuous 
brakes,  and  the  leading  companies  have  been,  and  are  now,  actively 
engaged  in  fighting  the  battle  of  the  brakes  and  the  brake  patentees, 
VOL.  I.— No.  4.  Y  Y 
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so  as  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  which  continuous  brake  is  best. 
At  present  the  three  principal  competitors  in  the  field  are  the 
Weslinghouse  air  brake,  the  Smith's  vacuum  brake,  and  the  Clark 
and  Webb's  chain  brake,  all  of  which  are  more  than  capable  of 
stopping  a  train  in  the  distance  named  by  the  Commissioners. 
Theoretically  it  is  possible  to  diminish  the  speed  of  a  train  in  miles 
per  hour  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  second,  even  when  the  rails 
are  slightly  '  greasy,'  or,  in  other  words,  to  pull  up  a  train  travelling 
at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour  in  20  seconds.  Practically,  this 
performance  is  not  attained,  but  it  is  very  nearly  approached.  Thus, 
at  the  recent  trials  on  the  North  British  Eailway,  a  train  travelling 
at  the  rate  of  55  miles  an  hour  was  pulled  up  in  21  seconds  and 
within  a  distance  of  303  yards  by  the  Weslinghouse  brake,  and  in 
28  seconds  and  458  yards  by  the  vacuum  brake.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  efficient  continuous  brakes  can  and  will  be  introduced, 
and  that  the  Commissioners  have  done  good  service  by  their  inquiry 
in  contributing  to  this  end. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  all  of  the  important  points  raised  in  the  evidence  of  the  able  and 
experienced  witnesses  called  before  the  Commissioners.  It  will  be 
well  therefore  to  omit  from  present  consideration  accidents  to 
travellers  when  getting  into  trains  in  motion  or  when  crossing  the 
line,  casualties  to  trespassers,  accidents  to  railway  servants  in  shunt- 
ing or  otherwise ;  and  to  devote  our  remaining  space  exclusively  to 
train  accidents  which  may  result  from  either  of  the  following  causes., 
as  summarised  by  Mr.  Gait : — 

(1)  Accidents  due  to  defects  in  the  rolling  stock  or  line,  want 

of  proper  appliances  and  accommodation  for  the  traffic. 

(2)  Accidents  due  to  negligence  and  mistakes  of  officers  and 

servants  ;  want  of  maintenance  of  proper  discipline,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  observance  of  the  company's 
rules;  negligent  working  of  the  block  and  telegraph  sys- 
tems; insufficient  establishment ;  overwork  ;  inexperienced 
servants ;  excessive  speed,  having  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  road  or  the  vehicles ;  traffic  beyond  the  means  of  safe 
conveyance ;  and  other  causes  of  a  preventible  nature. 

Class  1  of  causes  of  accidents  is  of  course  divisible  into  an 
infinite  number  of  details,  each  of  which  is  important,  and  demands 
constant  supervision.  A  slight  error  in  the  gauge,  a  bad  top  to  the 
rails,  a  broken  chair  or  fishbolt,  may  be  the  proximate  cause  of  a 
terrible  collision.  Every  portion  of  the  permanent  way  and  the 
rolling  stock  of  a  railway  is  under  constant  and  incessant  repair  and 
renewal,  and  a  very  elaborately  organised  superintendence  is  main- 
tained by  the  locomotive  and  permanent  way  engineers  over  their 
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respective  departments :  each  is  jealous  and  watchful  of  the  other — 
one,  that  the  permanent  way  is  kept  in  perfect  order,  so  as  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  repairs  of  his  rolling  stock ;  the  other,  that  the 
rolling  stock  is  kept  in  the  highest  condition,  with  regard  to  springs 
and  tyres,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  permanent  way.  We  fail  to  see 
how  any  number  of  Government  officers  could  possibly  exercise 
adequate  control  over  matters  of  detail  requiring  such  uninterrupted 
personal  attention. 

The  Regulation  of  Railways  Act  of  1871  gives  the  Board  of 
Trade  the  power  to  appoint  an  inspector  to  enter  upon  and  inspect 
any  railway,  its  works  and  plant,  '  provided  that  no  person  so  ap- 
pointed shall  exercise  any  power  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  any 
company.'  It  is  open,  therefore,  to  any  one  of  the  public  who  may 
have  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  supposed  danger  on  any  line  of 
railway  to  communicate  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  latter  can 
appoint  an  inspector,  whose  report  will  inform  the  public  of  the  danger, 
if  any,  and  its  character.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and  we  believe 
impossible  to  cite,  a  case  where  a  company  under  such  circumstances 
would  hesitate  or  has  hesitated  to  proceed  with  the  necessary 
remedial  works  with  'all  practicable  speed.  We  agree  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  '  If  it  were  shown  that  railway 
companies  habitually  allowed  bridges  to  become  rotten,  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  have  power  to  say  to  the  company,  "  You  shall  not  use 
that  bridge  until  it  is  repaired  ;  "  but,  as  he  significantly  added,  '  the 
case  is  imaginary,  not  real.' 

Class  2  of  causes  of  railway  accidents  is  also  divisible  to  a  like 
infinite  extent,  but  the  most  potent  of  all  the  causes  is  the  ever 
present  element  of  'human  fallibility.'  In  the  years  1872  to  1875 
inclusive,  out  of  a  total  number  of  504  collisions,  as  many  as  464 
were  attributed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  officers  to  the  negligence 
or  errors  of  servants — an  element  which  the  Commissioners  well 
state  can  never  be  wholly  eliminated.  In  illustration  of  the  trifling 
mistakes  which  may  lead  to  collisions,  Captain  Tyler  mentions  one 
instance  where  a  man  said  '  All  right,  Dicky,'  and  it  was  understood 
by  one  man  when  intended  for  another.  Discipline,  in  the  opinion 
of  Captain  Tyler,  will  enable  you  to  work  more  safely  under  a  bad 
system,  than  in  its  absence  you  can  work  under  a  good  system. 
That  regulations  should  be  observed,  if  made,  is  beyond  all  question ; 
yet  in  the  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  it  was  elicited  that 
both  officers  and  men  often  ignore  the  regulations  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  responsible  management.  The  companies  have  there- 
fore no  right  to  complain  if  the  Commissioners,  with  this  fact 
proved  before  them,  have  attempted  to  provide  a  remedy  by  a  com- 
plicated system  of  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  consequences  of  imperfect  discipline  is 
unpunctuality,  but  for  this  the  public  are  to  some  extent  responsible, 
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by  late  arrival  at  stations  with  luggage,  and  from  travelling  without* 
tickets  or  in  the  wrong  class  of  carriage.  The  influence  of  un 
punctuality  on  safety  naturally  occupied  a  considerable  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners,  but  the  evidence  elicited  from  the 
Government  and  railway  authorities  was  distinct  and  in  perfect  accord, 
to  the  effect  that  want  of  punctuality  on  a  properly  signalled  and 
carefully  worked  railway  should  not  add  to  the  risk  of  accidents. 
This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  finding  of  Lord  Cardwell's 
Committee  of  1853,  that,  'of  all  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
accidents,  unpunctuality  is  the  chief.' 

The  Commissioners,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  element  of 
human  fallibility  '  is  increased  by  the  greater  strain  upon  the  faculties 
of  the  signalmen  and  others  when  the  time-tables  are  not  strictly 
adhered  to ;  but  they  are  unable  '  to  propose  any  direct  legislation 
that  would  be  effective  in  this  matter ;  for  in  this  country  the  railway 
traffic  is  so  great,  and  the  interchange  so  considerable,  that  a  scheme 
of  Grovernment  supervision,  with  penalties  for  unpunctuality,  would 
be  utterly  impracticable ;'  and  they  '  fall  back,  therefore,  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Committee  of  1858,  and  recommend  that  increased 
facilities  be  afforded  to  the  public  to  obtain  redress  by  cheap  and 
summary  process  when  the  trains  are  late.' 

Mr.  Harrison  thinks  this  recommendation  most  injudicious,  and 
that  it  will  tend  to  promote  accidents  rather  than  to  prevent  them, 
since,  if  penalties  for  unpunctuality  are  too  stringent  and  vexatious, 
the  temptation  to  strain  after  punctuality  at  all  hazards  would  be 
correspondingly  increased ;  and  he  further  adds  that  passengers  can 
and  do  obtain  redress  in  county  courts.  Mr.  Gait  also  disapproves 
of  this  recommendation  of  his  brother  Commissioners,  but  substitutes 
another  infinitely  more  objectionable — namely,  that  '  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  be  empowered  to  require  the  companies  to  alter  their 
time-tables  in  conformity  with  the  time  which  they  are  able  to  keep.' 
Mr.  Gralt  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  support  for  his  proposition 
trom  some  of  the  railway  managers.  Mr.  Findlay  explained  to  him 
that  the  trains  on  the  London  and  North- Western  were  like  '  a  piece 
of  mosaic,'  the  main-line  trains  dovetailing  into  the  connecting  trains 
from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  Mr.  Gfrierson  expressed  his  belief 
that  anyone  suggesting  that  the  timing  of  trains  on  a  railway  should 
be  in  other  hands  than  that  of  the  company  cannot  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  is  involved  ;  and  he  added  that,  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  it  is  the  work  of  an  experienced  staff  to  watch  the  working, 
and  report  every  irregularity  and  its  cause  to  the  proper  department. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Ayrton,  whose  questions  were  invariably  to  the  point, 
he  further  said  that  the  trains  are  timed  as  a  matter  of  course  with 
a  view  to  their  keeping  the  time  of  the  time-tables.  Practically, 
then,  the  Commissioners  have  been  unable  to  make  any  new  sug- 
gestion with  reference  to  that  occasionally  most  important  public 
grievance,  unpunctuality. 
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We  think,  however,  it  is  quite  possible  to  enforce  upon  the 
attention  of  the  companies  the  necessity  of  punctuality.  Under  the 
Act  of  1871,  already  frequently  cited,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  make 
'  any  inquiry  with  respect  to  any  railway,'  and  require  the  production 
of  any  papers  or  returns  they  think  fit.  They  can,  therefore,  at  their 
discretion,  demand  from  the  companies,  with  or  without  the  action 
of  any  of  the  public  who  may  be  aggrieved,  returns  of  cases  of 
4  habitual  un punctuality,'  and  may  make  reports  upon  such  cases, 
and  give  such  publicity  to  their  reports  as  they  deem  desirable. 

Unpunctuality  is  but  one  of  the  consequences  of  imperfect 
discipline,  and  by  no  means  the  most  important.  There  are  also  to 
be  considered  the  mistakes  of  servants,  arising  rather  from  inexperi- 
ence and  natural  dulness  than  from  want  of  discipline ;  but  in  these 
matters  it  would  probably  be  impossible  for  the  Commissioners  or 
ourselves  to  make  any  practical  suggestion  which  has  not  been 
already  thoroughly  tested  or  put  into  operation  by  the  experienced 
officers  of  our  railway  companies. 

In  summing  up  the  general  result  of  the  two  and  a  half  years' 
labour  of  the  Commission,  we  would  state  that  in  our  opinion  the 
Commissioners  have  admirably  succeeded  in  the  first  part  of  their 
duty,  which  was  Ho  inquire  into  the  causes  of  accidents  on  rail- 
ways ;'  but  have  been  unable  to  prove  satisfactorily  '  the  possibility 
of  removing  any  such  causes  by  legislation.'  The  evidence  dis- 
tinctly points  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  adhere,  as  closely 
as  possible,  to  the  policy  of  non-interference  which  has  been  so 
frequently  and  authoritatively  affirmed  in  this  country,  but  at  the 
same  time  indicates  that  great  improvements  may  be  made  both  by 
the  State  and  by  1;he  companies  in  the  interests  and  for  the  safety 
of  the  public.  Companies  will  now  see  the  necessity  of  revising 
their  regulations,  so  as  to  make  them  consistent  with  strict  observance, 
and  of  redoubling  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  strictest  possible 
discipline ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of  Trade  will 
extend  their  invaluable  system  of  inspections  and  report,  and  the 
State  will  possibly  acknowledge  the  advisability  of  revising  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiries  into  accidents,  so  as 
to  combine  thorough  investigation  with  a  judicial  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, without  which  much  of  their  influence  and  usefulness  is  lost. 
It  is  also  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  working  of  the  Court  of 
the  Eailway  Commissioners  may  be  included  in  the  full  consideration 
of  the  whole  question. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  our  remarks  that  thorough 
and  searching  inquiry  into  every  alleged  sin  of  omission  and  com- 
mission on  the  part  of  a  railway  company,  and  publicity  to  the 
report  of  the  inspecting  officers  of  the  Government,  are  the  remedies 
which  we  would  substitute  for  the  legislative  interference  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners.  Cases  of  neglected  maintenance, 
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unpunctuality,  unreasonable  delay  in  adopting  the  block  system  and 
continuous  brakes,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  officers  prejudicial  to  the 
public  safety,  should  at  once  receive  the  utmost  publicity. 

If  it  be  said  that  this,  after  all,  is  but  a  poor  guarantee  as 
compared  with  the  legislation  deemed  necessary  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, we  would  say  that  the  influence  of  what  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  most  important  of  all  of  the  elements  conducive  to  public 
safety  has  been  entirely  ignored  by  them,  and  that  the  omission 
invalidates  their  conclusions.  The  element  of  *  human  fallibility ' 
has  justly  received  the  fullest  consideration  from  the  Commissioners, 
but  surely  it  was  no  less  essential  for  them  to  recognise  the  exis- 
tence of  the  active  living  force  '  human  sensibility.'  How  constantly 
do  we  hear  of  accidents  being  prevented  by  the  presence  of  mind, 
promptness,  and  energy  of  railway  officials,  and  of  porters  and  guards 
being  cut  to  pieces  in  the  attempt  to  save  passengers  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  imprudence.  There  appears  no  good 
reason  to  exclude  the  directors  of  railways  from  the  possession  of 
4  human  sensibility,'  even  as  we  must  admit  that  they  are  liable  to 
4  human  fallibility  ;'  and  instances  might  be  adduced  without  number 
in  proof  of  the  presence  and  practical  daily  value  on  railways  of  the 
element  'human  sensibility.'  Yet  in  their  report  some  of  the 
Commissioners  gravely  assume  that  the  companies  actually  balance 
the  probable  cost  of  railway  collisions  against  the  cost  of  works  which 
would  obviate  them,  and  that  they  are  guided  in  their  decision  by 
the  appearance  of  the  figures  !  If  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
engine-drivers  and  guards  are  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  superin- 
tendents and  managers  to  endure  anxiety  and  mental  anguish  hardly 
less  tolerable  than  death,  and  directors  to  incur  the  odium  attached 
to  a  preventible  accident,  merely  that  an  eighth  per  cent,  greater 
dividend  may  be  announced  to  the  shareholders — then  it  must  be 
concluded  that  the  purchase  of  all  the  lines  by  Government,  or  a 
system  of  legislation  infinitely  more  stringent  and  penal  than  that 
proposed  by  any  of  the  Commissioners,  can  alone  insure  the  public 
against  the  occurrence  and  consequences  of  frequent  and  preventible 
railway  accidents. 

JOHN  FOWLER. 
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OUR    ROUTE    TO    INDIA. 

4  NEVER  to  prophesy  unless  you  know  '  is  a  wise  rule  for  all  writers  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  but  especially  for 
those  whose  vaticinations  •  are  liable  to  be  falsified  by  events  during 
the  interval  between  composition  and  publication.  Still  there  is  one 
forecast  with  reference  to  the  war  now  commenced  in  grim  earnest 
which  I  can  venture  to  make  confidently  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  war, 
whenever  and  however  it  closes,  will  not  leave  things  as  they  were  pre- 
vious to  its  inception.  Putting  aside  the  passing  speculations  of  the 
hour,  it  seems  to  me  as  manifest  as  any  unaccomplished  fact  can  well 
be,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  fundamental  revolution  in  the  affairs 
of  Eastern  Europe.  We  have  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  end.  In 
saying  this  I  am  not  expressing  an  opinion  whether  the  end  is  desirable 
or  otherwise.  Personally,  I  believe  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
world  if  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question  could  have  been 
deferred  for  another  generation.  The  prospect  of  Turkish  rule  over 
the  Balkan  peninsula  being  replaced  by  a  Russian  Protectorate  affords 
me  no  satisfaction.  But  whether  your  sympathies  are  Turkophil  or 
Eussophil,  whether  you  deem  Turkey  to  be  the  victim  of  the  most  ini- 
quitous of  intrigues,  or  whether  you  hold  Eussia  to  be  engaged  in  the 
holiest  of  crusades,  I  fail  to  see  how  you  can  shut  your  eyes  to  the 
patent  fact  that  Ottoman  rule  in  Europe  is  doomed.  That  this 
should  be  so  does  not  indeed  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  so.  Grood 
things  as  well  as  evil  things  have  their  day.  Bulwarks  of  civilisation 
are  no  more  immortal  than  remnants  of  barbarism.  All  I  contend 
for  is  that,  in  Eastern  Europe  at  any  rate,  the  '  manifest  destiny '  is 
with  the  Christian  as  against  the  Moslem,  with  the  Slav  as  against 
the  Turk.  It  may  be,  though  it  scarcely  seems  to  me  within  the  region 
of  probability,  that  Turkey  may  pull  through  the  present  crisis  with- 
out absolute  dismemberment  of  her  Empire.  But  even  on  this  hypo- 
thesis she  can  only  owe  her  safety  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
Western  Powers.  It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
discuss  the  possible  or  probable  arrangements  which  may  be  made  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that,  whenever  peace  is  made,  Russia,  whether  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia,  will  have  taken  a  considerable  step  towards  the 
overthrow  of  Ottoman  rule,  while  Turkey  will  be  left  less  able  than 
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she  has  proved  hitherto  to  present  any  formidable  resistance  to  the 
advance  of  Eussia.  Even  the  most  sanguine  of  believers  in  the  regene- 
ration of  Turkey  under  constitutional  government  would  admit  that 
the  proximate,  if  not  the  immediate,  occupation  of  Constantinople  by 
Eussia  lies  within  the  domain  of  possibility.  You  do  not  insure 
your  house  against  fire  because  you  think  it  likely  to  be  burnt  down, 
but  because  you  think  it  possible  it  may  be  burnt  down.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, therefore,  for  us,  as  a  nation,  to  know  that  the  command  of  the 
Bosphorus  passing  into  the  hands  of  Eussia  is  a  possibility,  to  make 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  consider  in  what  mode  we  should  insure 
ourselves  against  the  dangers  arising  out  of  this  possible  contin- 
gency. 

The  first  question,  then,  which  suggests  itself  is  what  practical 
difference  it  would  make  to  England  if  the  Bosphorus  passed,  either 
I  nominally  or  virtually,  from  under  the  command  of  Turkey  into  that 
\of  Eussia.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
under  consideration  would  be  modified  in  degree  rather  than  substance, 
if,  as  many  persons  imagine,  the  interests  of  Germany  and  Austria 
should  compel  them  to  preclude  Eussia  from  obtaining  possession  of 
Constantinople.  If  once  a  vigorous  independent  government,  which 
the  force  of  events  might  lead  to  cooperate  with  Eussia,  should  be 
established  on  the  Bosphorus,  we  should  lose  the  protection  afforded 
to  our  Indian  possessions  by  the  fact  of  the  lands  lying  east  and  west 
of  the  channel  dividing  Europe  and  Asia  being  under  the  dominion 
of  a  friendly,  inert,  and  unprogressive  power.  Mr.  Bright  asked  tri- 
umphantly at  Manchester  why  we  should  be  affected  by  a  war  three 
thousand  miles  away.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  the  most  important 
possessions  of  the  British  Crown  lie  yet  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  further  to  the  East.  Of  course,  if  it  is  contended  that  our  Indian 
Empire  is  not  worth  preserving,  cadit  qucestio.  It  would  be  entirely 
foreign  to  my  purpose  to  argue  this  point.  I  must  ask  my  readers  to 
take  for  granted,  as  the  basis  of  my  argument,  that  the  preservation 
of  our  dominion  in  the  East  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to 
us,  only  less  important,  indeed,  than  the  preservation  of  our  national 
independence.  I  may  be  wrong  in  this  assumption ;  but  it  is  one 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  shared  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Englishmen.  I  say,  then,  unhesitatingly,  that  the  chief,  though  not 
the  sole,  concern  we  have  in  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question 
lies  in  the  effect  that  settlement  must  produce  on  the  security  of  our 
Indian  possessions.  A  mere  glance  at  the  map  serves  to  show  how  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  together  with  the  adjacent  Mussulman  kingdoms,  lies 
like  a  huge  breakwater  between  Eussia  and  India.  We  are  often  told 
that  the  only  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question  is  to  drive  the  Turks 
back  into  Asia.  It  may  be  so.  But  the  notion  which  the  authors  of 
this  theory  seem  to  hold,  that  the  Sultan  could  transfer  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Damascus,  or  Bagdad,  or  Smyrna,  or  Heaven  knows  where, 
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is  an  utter  delusion.  Constantinople  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which 
supports  the  crumbling  edifice  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Take  that 
away,  and  the  whole  structure  falls  to  pieces.  To  build  up  a  new  empire 
east  of  the  Bosphorus  is  a  task  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  Turks. 
Whatever  power  holds  Stamboul  is,  in  virtue  of  all  precedent,  mistress 
of  Asia  Minor.  No  doubt  Islam  would  be  a  force  to  be  taken  into 
account  even  if  there  were  no  caliph  in  existence  ;  and  there  would 
still  be  Mohammedan  States  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  Turkey. 
But  our  own  experience  in  India  has  shown  us  that  isolated  and  dis- 
jointed Mohammedan  communities  cannot  hold  their  own  against  a 
dominant  European  Power.  Thus,  if  the  Cross  should  ever  replace  the 
Crescent  on  St.  Sophia,  Eussia,  instead  of  being  opposed  in  her 
advance  towards  India  by  the  formidable  strength  of  a  great  and 
united  if  decaying  empire,  would  only  be  confronted  by  a  number  of 
isolated  and  disjointed  States  resembling  those  of  Central  Asia,  which, 
from  their  want  of  cohesion  as  well  as  from  their  internal  jealousies 
and  divisions,  must  inevitably  fall  an  easy  prey  to  any  civilised  military 
Power.  Of  course  I  may  be  told,  as  we  are  now  daily  told  by  our 
public  instructors,  that  Russia  has  no  idea  of  attacking  Constanti- 
nople, and  would  be  guilty  of  absolute  insanity  if  she  were  to  entertain 
any  such  idea.  For  my  purpose,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  Eussian  advance  on  the  Bosphorus  is  within  the  domain  of  possi- 
bility, and  that  the  almost  certain  result  of  the  present  war  will  be  to 
remove  some  at  least  of  the  more  serious  obstacles  which  have  hitherto 
barred  the  advance  of  Eussia  Stamboul-wards,  whether  on  land  or 
sea.  Supposing  the  war  should  at  its  close  leave  the  frontiers  of  Eou- 
mania  extended  to  the  Balkan  under  a  Eussian  Protectorate,  Eussian 
territory  increased  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  annexation  of  Armenia,  and 
the  free  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  thrown  open  to  Eussian  men-of-war, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  dispute  the  fact  that  Eussia  had  made  a  long 
step  towards  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  and  the  seizure  of  Con- 
stantinople. And  yet,  in  the  event  of  Turkey  being  worsted  in  the 
coming  campaign,  such  terms  of  peace  as  those  I  have  indicated  'are 
the  least  that  Eussia  is  likely  to  demand.  Thus,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  we  are  bound  in  common  prudence  to  face  the  contingency 
that  at  no  distant  period  Eussia  may  command  the  head  of  the 
Euphrates  valley  by  land,  and  the  Bosphorus  by  sea.  If  once  Con- 
stantinople passes  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  hands  of  an  active 
maritime  State,  the  chain  of  inland  seas  leading  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Sea  of  Azof  must  become  home  waters,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Power  holding  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  only  the  utter  apathy  and  want 
of  enterprise,  especially  on  sea,  characterising  Ottoman  rule,  which 
has  hindered  Turkey  from  becoming  the  chief  maritime  Power  of  the 
Levant.  Given  the  possession  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  Eussia  would 
soon  have  an  ironclad  fleet  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  which  could  sail  out 
at  any  moment  and  reach  Port  Said  long  before  reinforcements  could 
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arrive  from  Malta.  It  is  said  that  in  the  case  of  Kussia  obtaining 
the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus,  we  could  neutralise  the  danger  by 
keeping  a  fleet  stationed  at  Besika  Bay,  or  by  seizing  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  holding  it  as  we  do  Gibraltar.  But  the  former 
safeguard  could  only  be  temporary  in  its  nature ;  the  latter,  even  if 
feasible — which  I  doubt — would  involve  a  heavy  constant  outlay  and 
a  state  of  permanent  antagonism  not  only  to  Russia,  but  to  all  Powers 
interested  in  the  freedom  of  access  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Thus,  if  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear,  the  state  of  things  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  is  this.  A  war  has  begun  which,  as  I  deem, 
may  probably,  and,  as  all  must  admit,  may  possibly,  end  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  overthrow  would  weaken  if  not 
imperil  our  hold  on  India.  How  then  are  we  to  protect  ourselves 
against  the  peril  involved  in  the  possible  success  of  Russia  ?  That  is  the 
question.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  state  my  conviction  that  no 
precaution  within  our  power  to  take  can  place  us  in  as  strong  a  position 
as  that  we  now  occupy.  Nothing  could  be  as  good  for  us  as  that  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  provinces  west  and  east  of  it  should  remain  under 
the  rule  of  an  unaggressive  Power,  friendlily  disposed  towards  us  by 
virtue  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  But  even  waiving  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  should  be  justified  in  upholding  a  vicious  system  of 
government  in  European  Turkey  in  order  to  promote  our  own  advan- 
tage, it  is  obvious  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to  uphold  Turkish  rule 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  fight  for  Turkey  whenever  she  is  assailed, 
which,  wisely  or  unwisely,  we  are  not.  Now  the  very  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  my  view,  we  should  be  manifestly  weaker,  in  the  sense  of  being 
more  liable  to  attack  in  our  Eastern  possessions,  than  we  are  at  present, 
in  the  event  of  Ottoman  rule  in  Europe  receiving  a  death-blow,  renders 
it  all  the  more  essential  that  we  should  guard  against  the  impending 
danger  by  such  means  as  lie  within  our  power.  In  plainer  words,  the 
mere  possibility  that  Russia  may  obtain  the  command  of  the  Bosphorus 
renders  it  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  to  us  to  secure  the  command 
of  the  Isthmus  route  to  India.  In  order  to  effect  this,  we  must  have 
the  power  of  keeping  the  Suez  Canal  open  to  our  ships  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances ;  and,  to  secure  this,  we  must  acquire  a 
recognised  footing  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt  of  a  far  more  decided  charac- 
ter than  any  we  can  claim  at  present. 

No  doubt,  by  the  original  firman  issued  by  the  Porte  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  its  waters  are  declared  to  be  neutral, 
and  we  often  hear  suggestions  that  this  declaration  of  neutrality — 
which  at  present  is  a  simple  agreement  between  the  Porte  and  the 
company — should  be  confirmed  by  an  international  guarantee  of  all 
the  European  Powers.  But  recent  experience  must  have  led  the  most 
simple-hearted  believer  in  the  authority  of  international  declarations 
to  doubt  their  practical  efficacy.  If  the  treaty  of  Paris  guarantee- 
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ing  the  independence  of  Turkey,  entered  into  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  generation,  and  solemnly  reaffirmed  only  six  years  ago,  is 
now  treated  as  so  much  waste  paper  by  all  the  Powers  concerned,  what 
possible  security  can  we  have  that  twenty  years,  ten  years,,  or  twelve 
months  hence,  the  European  Powers  could  be  relied  upon  to  make 
war  upon  any  State  which  infringed  the  neutrality  of  the  canal,  even 
if  it  were  guaranteed  by  the  most  solemn  and  formal  of  international 
compacts  ?  Moreover,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  pointed  out  the 
other  day,  the  neutralisation  of  the  canal,  even  if  it  could  be  secured, 
would  be  fatal  to  our  interests  as  a  belligerent. 

Supposing  the  canal  to  be  really  neutralised,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
two  European  Powers  were  at  war  they  could  not  be  allowed  to 
traverse  its  waters  with  ships  of  war  or  transports,  or  even  .  with 
merchant  vessels  carrying  supplies  to  the  rival  armies.  In  the  event 
of  a  war  between  England  and  Russia  in  the  East,  such  a  prohibition 
would  be  no  practical  disadvantage  to  the  latter  Power  ;  for  as  long 
as  we  hold  Aden  and  Perim  we  can  close  the  mouth  of  the  Eed  Sea 
against  all  comers.  But  to  us  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  sending 
troops  and  ships  to  and  fro  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea  at  our  pleasure  would  prove  the  most  serious  of  disadvantages  in 
the  case  of  war,  even  if  our  Indian  Empire  were  not  the  direct  object 
of  attack.  If  the  Euphrates  Valley  route  lay  open  to  the  Russian 
armies,  while  we  could  only  convey  troops  to  and  from  India  by  the 
long  sea  route  round  the  Cape,  the  difficulty  of  defending  ourselves 
against  attack,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  would  be  more  than  doubled. 
Again,  in  the  contingency  to  which  I  allude,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
vital  necessity  to  us,  not  only  to  have  free  right  of  passage  for  our  own 
ships  of  war,  but  to  have  the  power  of  excluding  all  others,  during 
war  time,  from  its  waters.  A  hostile  ironclad  which  once  made  its 
way  as  far  as  Ismailia  or  into  the  Bitter  Lakes  would  prevent  the 
passage  of  our  ships  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  presence.  Then,  too,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  canal,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
its  structure,  could  very  easily  be  rendered  useless.  Given  four-and- 
twenty  hours'  time,  and  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  any  portion  of  its  sandbanks ;  and  an  amount 
of  damage  might  be  inflicted  which  would  not  only  render  the  canal 
impassable  for  the  moment,  but  which  could  not  be  repaired  for 
weeks  or  months.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  our  freedom  of  un-\ 
interrupted  access  to  India  across  the  Isthmus,  it  is  essential  that  we  \ 
should  not  only  have  an  unrestricted  right  of  employing  its  waters 
for  war  purposes,  but  that  its  course  from  sea  to  sea,  as  well  as  its  / 
ports  of  ingress  and  egress,  should  be  under  our  protection.  No' 
strategical  knowledge  is  required  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
control  of  the  canal  to  England.  With  the  exception  of  that  small 
school  of  politicians  who  hold  that  the  British  Empire  should  be 
restricted  within  the  four  seas,  everybody  would,  I'  think,  admit  that 
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the  command  of  the  canal—  or,  in  other  words,  the  occupation  of  the 
Delta — would  be  a  gain  to  England,  supposing  it  to  lie  within  our 
power  to  obtain  such  a  control,  and  supposing  also  that  we  could 
obtain  it  without  any  violation  of  duty,  or  without  assuming  respon- 
sibilities too  heavy  for  our  due  performance. 

I  take  the  question  as  to  our  power  to  obtain  control  of  the  canal 
first,  not  because  I  deem  it  the  more  important,  but  because,  if  it 
cannot  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  further  question  whether 
we  should  act  rightly  in  making  the  attempt  ceases  to  be  of  any 
practical  importance.     Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  could  at  the 
present  moment,  and  in  all  likelihood  for  some  months  to  come, 
obtain  possession  of  the  canal  without  difficulty  and  without  oppo- 
sition.    I  am  not  recommending   a  coup  de   main.     All   I   need 
remark  on  this  subject  is  that  if  a  couple  of  ironclads  were  stationed 
at  Port  Said,  and  a.  single  British  regiment  was  landed  at  Alexandria, 
we  should  at  once  have  assured  a  position  from  which  no  power  could 
dislodge  us  except  by  war.    Indeed,  the  same  object  could  practically 
be  effected  if  we  hoisted  the  union-jack  at  the  entrance  to  the  canal 
under  the  care  of  a  corporal's  guard,  and  announced  that  hence- 
forward the  canal  and  the  Delta  would  be  placed  under  our  pro- 
tectorate.    We  have  in  fact  only  to  hold  out  our  hand  in  order  to  carry 
our  point.      Of  course  this  is  no  justification  for  high-handed  in- 
solence, just  as  the  fact  of  Alderney  being  without  a  garrison  would 
be  no  excuse  for  a  French  fleet  sailing  from  Cherbourg  to  annex  the 
Channel   Islands.      But,  in   considering  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
effect  an  occupation  of  Egypt,  the  fact  that  the  enterprise  presents 
no  military  difficulty  of  any  kind  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked.    The  next  point  worth  considering  is  how  far  such  a  step 
would  bring  us  into  collision  with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe.     Till 
within  the  last  few  years  England  could  only  have  planted  herself  in 
Egypt  at  the  cost  of  a  war  with  France.     Under  the  reign  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  and  even  under  the  Second  Empire,  France  would  have 
resisted  any  extension  of  British  power  in  the  Levant  by  all  means  at 
her  disposal.     That  Syria  and  Egypt  were  in  some  special  sense  under 
the  protection  of  France  was  throughout  the  first  seventy  years  of 
this  century  a  tradition  of  French  policy ;    and  France  would  un- 
doubtedly have  viewed  any  scheme  for  the  occupation  of  the  Delta 
by  England  very  much  as  our  statesmen  would  still  view  any  pro- 
posal for  the  seizure  of  the  Scheldt  by  Germany.     But  questions  of 
remote  foreign  policy  never  take  much  hold  of  the  popular  imagi- 
nation in  any  country,  and  least  of  all  in  France.     It  is  at  once  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  French  mind  that  its  interests  are  pretty 
well  circumscribed  within  the  area  of  France.     Now  for  the  present 
the  thoughts  of  Frenchmen  of  all  classes  who  have  time  to  think  of 
anything  beyond  the  cares  or  pleasures  of  their  daily  life,  are  absorbed 
in  the  dread  of  Germany,  and  in  the  desire  to  promote  any  influences 
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which  may  hereafter  facilitate  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
To  secure  an  interval  of  peace  during  which  the  French  army  may 
be  placed  on  a  footing  to  defend  France  against  a  second  German 
invasion  is  the  one  paramount  idea  of  every  French  politician.  On  the 
Continent  it  is  believed,  with  or  without  reason,  that,  if  Constantinople 
should  be  threatened,  England  must  fight  for  Turkey,  and  if  England 
intervened  the  war  must  become  general.  Any  arrangement,  there- 
fore, by  which  England  could  be  induced  to  regard  the  aggrandisement 
of  Russia  with  comparative  indifference  would  be  welcome  to  France, 
even  if  it  involved  some  sacrifice  of  French  influence  abroad.  To  put 
it  shortly,  if  France  were  offered  the  alternative  of  a  general  war  or  of 
the  annexation  of  Egypt  by  England,  she  would  choose  the  latter 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Whenever  France  recovers  her 
strength,  and  shakes  off  the  incubus  of  her  dread  of  Germany,  she 
will  recommence  her  traditional  rivalry  with  England  in  the  Levant. 
But  at  this  moment  we  could  do  what  we  could  not  have  done  for 
the  last  seventy-five  years,  and  what  very  possibly  we  could  not  do  a 
couple  of  years  hence — that  is,  take  possession  of  Egypt  without  the 
risk  of  a  war  with  France. 

Russia,  from  the  days  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  and  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  has  advocated  the  policy  of  a  partition  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  which  Egypt  should  fall  to  the  share  of  England  ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  suggestions  of  such  a  scheme  were  made  within 
the  last  few  weeks.  While  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  war  being 
averted,  our  Government  were,  I  think,  right  in  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  any  proposal  whose  acceptance  might  have  seemed  to  sanction  the 
dismemberment  of  Turkey.  But  now  that  the  attack  has  been  made, 
and  that  the  Russian  armies  are  marching  towards  the  Bosphorus, 
the  position  is  changed.  At  any  rate,  if,  in  view  of  the  advance  of 
Russia  towards  Constantinople,  we  should  see  cause  to  secure  our 
route  to  India  by  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  Russia  would  certainly 
acquiesce  in  our  action ;  though  if  she  had  once  secured  her  own 
position  on  the  Golden  Horn,  she  would  assuredly  oppose  any  British 
occupation  of  the  Delta  with  all  her  strength.  Germany,  from  what- 
ever motive,  has  more  than  once  of  late  intimated  to  our  Government 
that  she  would  view  with  satisfaction  the  establishment  of  English 
supremacy  on  the  Isthmus ;  and  Austria  would  certainly  not  oppose 
any  measure  which  tended  to  strengthen  the  power  of  England  in  the 
Levant.  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  entertain  a  favourable  feeling  towards  a  project  by  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  Suez  Canal  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain. 
Still,  at  the  worst,  they  would  be  obliged  to  accept  accomplished 
facts.  Moreover,  our  Free  Trade  policy  has  removed  much  of  the 
jealousy  with  which  any  extension  of  our  rule  used  to  be  regarded  by 
our  commercial  rivals.  The  mercantile  communities  throughout 
Europe  would  feel  a  well-merited  confidence  that  under  the  union- 
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jack  the  passage  of  the  canal  would  be  as  free  as  the  Straits  of  Dover 
to  the  trading  vessels  of  all  nations.  Thus  I  may  take,  as  the  second 
step  in  my  argument,  that  the  step  I  suggest  could  be  taken  by 
England  not  only  without  any  immediate  military  difficulty,  but 
without  any  risk  of  involving  ourselves  in  hostilities  with  any 
European  Power. 

It  being  shown,  then,  that  there  are  no  material  obstacles  to  our 
taking  possession  of  the  canal,  it  remains  next  to  be  seen  what,  if 
any,  are  the  moral  objections  to  its  execution.  No  great  public  im- 
provement can  be  carried  out  without  interfering  with  private  rights, 
and  therefore  it  does  not  seem  to  me  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  plan  I 
advocate  that  we  should  have  to  interfere  with  certain  vested  interests. 
If  possible,  we  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  parties 
interested ;  if  not,  we  should  be  obliged  to  .dispense  with  their 
sanction.  For  reasons  I  shall  enter  into  more  fully  later  on,  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Suez  Canal  involves  of  necessity  the  virtual  occupa- 
tion of  Lower  Egypt.  But,  as  a  question  of  abstract  right  and 
expediency,  the  two  measures  stand  on  a  completely  different  footing ; 
and  all  I  have  to  consider  now  is,  who  are  the  parties  whose  interests 
we  should  be  honourably  bound  to  consult,  and  whose  opposition  we 
ought  fairly  to  take  into  account,  if  we  made  up  our  minds  to  take 
possession  of  the  canal.  Now  the  title  to  the  canal  may  be  said  to 
rest  with  three  different  parties — first,  the  French  company  by  whom 
it  was  constructed ;  secondly,  the  Government  of  Egypt,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Khedive,  to  whom  the  ownership  of  the  canal  reverts 
after  the  expiration  of  the  concession;  and,  thirdly,  the  Sultan,  to 
whose  dominions  as  Suzerain  the  canal,  in  common  with  every  other 
portion  of  Egypt,  may  be  said  to  legally  belong.  To  take  the 
last  first,  we  may  fairly  say  that  Turkey's  interest  in  the  canal  is  of 
an  entirely  technical  character.  The  Porte  would  find  it  difficult  to 
sell  its  potential  title  to  the  canal  for  a  single  sixpence.  Owing  to 
the  utter  absence  of  any  maritime  enterprise  in  Turkey,  the  canal  is 
of  less  practical  value  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  than  to  the  smallest  of 
European  States  possessing  a  seaboard  of  its  own  ;  and,  apart  from  the 
consideration  of  its  general  relations  to  Europe,  the  Porte  would 
gladly  surrender  its  rights  to  England  for  an  almost  nominal  return. 
My  whole  argument  is  based  on  the  probability  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire  is  no  longer  able  to  hold  its  place  in  the  world.  Granted 
this  assumption,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  shape  our  action  in  defe- 
rence to  the  wishes  of  a  moribund  Power.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  if  Turkey  survives  the  war  as  an  European  State,  I  believe  it 
would  gladly  see  England  installed  in  a  position  on  the  Isthmus  which 
might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  increase  of  power  and  territory 
certain  to  be  acquired  by  Russia  at  the  close  of  a  successful  campaign. 
With  regard  to  the  Khedive,  his  pecuniary  interest  in  the  canal,  now 
that  he  has  sold  his  founder's  shares,  would  fetch  very  little  in  the 
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market.  The  objections  he  might  raise  to  our  compulsory  purchase  of 
the  canal,  and  the  price  at  which  he  might  be  disposed  to  withdraw  his 
opposition,  may  be  better  considered  when  I  come  to  the  question  of 
an  occupation  of  Egypt.  I  may  say  here  in  passing  that  he  would,  I 
believe,  raise  no  difficulty  about  parting  with  his  rights  in  the  canal 
for  a  very  moderate  amount,  if  this  end  could  be  effected  without 
detriment  to  his  position  as  ruler  of  Egypt.  In  as  far,  then,  as  the 
canal  itself  is  concerned,  I  may  say  that  the  only  title  we  should  have 
seriously  to  consider  would  be  that  of  the  company.  The  moral 
strength  of  this  title  I  for  one  am  not  disposed  to  underrate.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  great  enterprise — for  which  England  above 
all  other  nations  has  cause  to  be  grateful,  and  but  for  whose  effectua- 
tion English  interests  in  India  would  be  placed,  at  this  crisis,  in  the 
gravest  peril — is  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  genius  and  energy 
of  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  in  the  second  to  the  confidence  with  which 
the  French  investors  supported  with  their  subscriptions  an  enterprise 
declared  from  its  outset  up  to  its  completion  to  be  insane  and 
impracticable. 

Still,  if  we  were  prepared  to  pay  liberally,  I  think  we  might  acquire 
possession  of  the  canal  with  the  consent,  if  not  the  approval,  of  the 
parties  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  concern.  As  a  mere 
speculation  it  would  be  well  worth  our  while  to  repay  the  whole 
amount  of  the  money  laid  out  on  the  canal,  which  may  roughly  be 
put  down  at  thirty  millions,  if  we  could  obtain  absolute  and  un- 
controlled possession  of  it  as  the  highway  between  England  and  India. 
Practically  we  might  buy  up  all  the  various  rights  of  proprietorship 
in  the  canal  for  under  half  that  sum,  and  yet  content  everybody.  But 
the  real  objection  to  the  purchase  of  the  canal  is  that  it  is  compara- 
tively valueless  to  us  unless  we  have  command  of  the  adjacent  country, 
or,  in  other  words,  unless  we  occupy  Lower  Egypt.  As  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  we  require,  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  from  the 
results  of  a  possible,  if  not  probable,  occupation  of  Constantinople 
by  Russia,  to  secure  an  unrestricted  right  of  passage  for  ships  of  war 
and  troops  to  and  from  India  by  the  Isthmus  route.  Even  if  we 
were  the  lawful  owners  of  the  canal,  the  possession  would  be  of 
no  value  to  us  in  a  military  point  of  view  unless  we  were  also  in 
possession  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  times  of  peace  a  mere 
handful  of  troops  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  our  property ;  but  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  or  even  the  prospect  of  a  war,  we  must  be  at  liberty 
to  occupy  the  Delta,  and  to  erect  fortifications  not  only  at  Port 
Said,  but  at  every  point  along  the  coast  where  a  landing  could  be 
effected.  Military  authorities  agree  that  Egypt  (by  which  I  may  say 
here  once  for  all  I  mean  the  Delta)  could  be  defended  with  very  little 
difficulty  by  any  Power  who  had  the  command  of  the  two  seas  between 
which  it  lies.  But,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  fact  that  the 
canal  could  be  rendered  useless  with  very  little  difficulty  by  a  very 
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small  force,  coupled  with  the  further  fact  that  any  stoppage  in  the 
water  passage  across  the  Isthmus  might  be  disastrous  for  us  in  the 
event  of  a  war  for  the  possession  of  India,  makes  it  absolutely  incum- 
bent upon  us,  if  we  want  to  hold  the  canal,  to  secure  ourselves  against 
any  attack  being  made  upon  it  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course 
across  the  Isthmus.  In  other  words,  we  must  have  the  power  to 
occupy  the  Isthmus  when  we  choose  and  where  we  choose.  Of  course 
it  may  be  urged  that  in  the  case  of  war  we  should  infallibly  occupy 
Egypt  whether  we  had  any  legal  right  to  do  so  or  not.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  is  obvious.  But  with  a  Eussian  ironclad  fleet 
stationed  in  the  harbours  of  the  Black  Sea  and  able  to  sail  out  into 
the  Mediterranean  through  the  Straits  whenever  it  thought  fit,  we 
should  be  liable  to  have  Egypt  occupied  by  a  hostile  army  before  our 
troops  could  reach  it.  What  we  require,  therefore,  is  the  permanent 
occupation  of  a  number  of  points  on  the  Isthmus  under  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  under  which  we  hold  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  who  has  not  been  there  quite  to  realise  how  very  small 
a  place  Egypt  is ;  but  the  smallness  of  its  area  makes  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  two  rival  governments  to  be  within  its  limits,  and  any 
Power  which  has  military  possession  of  the  canal  must  virtually  rule 
the  country. 

Now,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  Egypt,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  deal  with  the  Khedive.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  Khedive 
and  Egypt  are  identical.  The  question  how  the  Egyptian  people 
would  be  affected  by  the  annexation  of  the  Isthmus  to  England  is 
one  which  deserves  the  fullest  consideration ;  but  in  any  arrange- 
ment concluded  between  the  Khedive  and  England,  or,  for  that 
matter,  with  any  other  Power,  the  Egyptians  themselves  can  have 
neither  voice  nor  part.  It  would  be  almost  as  absurd,  if  you  were 
purchasing  a  flock  of  sheep,  to  ask  the  grazier  for  an  endorsement 
of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  flock  as  it  would  be  to  insist  that 
the  Egyptians  should  be  a  party  to  any  transfer  of  their  soil  from 
one  owner  to  another.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  Egypt  is  a  con- 
quered country,  ruled  from  Turkey  by  a  small  number  of  Turkish 
pashas. 

In  as  far  as  I  could  ever  ascertain,  the  substantial  hold  which  the 
Khedive  has  upon  his  dominions  is  of  the  weakest  kind.  Even  if 
he  were  the  best  beloved  of  Eastern  rulers,  he  could  not  rely  on  the 
attachment  of  his  subjects,  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  have  no 
power  to  make  their  attachment  felt.  Why  the  reigning  dynasty 
in  Egypt  has  remained  so  long  in  possession  of  the  throne  is  a 
question  not  easy  to  answer.  Mehemet  Ali  was  one  of  those  born 
rulers  of  men  who  achieve  power  and  hold  it  by  their  own  force  of 
will.  His  successors  have  retained  the  Pashaship  of  Egypt  partly  be- 
cause, though  not  of  the  same  calibre  with  the  founder  of  their  dynasty, 
they  have  been  one  and  all  men  of  greater  energy  and  intelligence 
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than  the  average  pashas  of  Turkey  ;  partly  because  they  profited  by 
the  traditional  rivalry  between  England  and  France  in  the  Levant, 
which  had  caused  the  latter  Power  to  take  Mehemet  Ali  and  his 
dynasty  under  its  special  protection  ;  partly,  and  perhaps  more  than 
all,  because  of  the  intense  apathetic  conservatism  of  the  East,  which 
holds  the  fact  of  a  thing's  existing  reason  sufficient  why  it  should  go 
on  to  exist.  Still,  the  position  of  the  Khedives,  to  use  their  present 
and  better  known  name,  has  been  from  the  first  a  very  insecure  one. 
At  any  time  since  Mehemet  Ali's  death  the  Porte,  if  it  had  so 
thought  fit,  could  probably  have  deposed  the  reigning  Viceroy  and 
given  the  Pashalik  to  another  member  of  his  family  or  to  a  stranger. 
The  Porte,  however,  though  it  had  no  love  for  the  Egyptian  dynasty, 
was  afraid  of  attempting  any  violent  change,  as  for  the  last  thirty 
jears — ever  since,  in  fact,  the  Overland  Route  was  first  established — 
England  would  not  have  tolerated  any  direct  re-establishment  of 
Turkish  authority  in  the  Isthmus,  while  up  to  1 870  the  Khedive 
could  always  have  appealed  to  France  to  protect  him  against  any 
overt  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan.  Moreover,  the  Porte  had 
till  the  other  day  the  strongest  motives  for  avoiding  an  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  which  must  necessarily  have  led  to  a  reopen- 
ing of  the  whole  Eastern  Question.  And — what  is  perhaps  more 
important  than  all  the  other  considerations  on  which  I  have  dwelt—- 
the acquiescence  of  the  Porte  in  the  Khedivate  has  been  secured  by 
a  system  of  wholesale  and  constant  bribery.  If  ever  a  true  balance- 
sheet  of  Egyptian  finance  could  be  published,  the  world  would  be 
astonished  to  discover  what  a  vast  proportion  of  the  Egyptian  debt 
had  been  incurred  in  presents  to  the  statesmen  of  Stamboul,  the 
courtiers  in  good  odour  at  the  palace,  and  the  reigning  favourites  of 
the  harem.  Possibly  a  more  determined  man  than  Ismail  Pasha 
might  have  run  the  risk  of  refusing  to  submit  to  the  wholesale 
system  of  black  mail  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  by  the  Turkish 
Government ;  but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Khedive  has  never  felt 
secure  enough  of  his  own  throne  to  hazard  the  consequences  of  a 
rupture  with  Turkey,  and,  not  being  prepared  for  this,  he  has  had  no 
option  except  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  Seraglio  by  lavish 
and  persistent  bribery.  Anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Levantine  politics  is  aware  that  the  Khedive,  though  constantly 
deploring  the  evils  of  his  connection  with  Turkey,  has  always  shrunk 
from  any  decisive  attempt  to  sever  this  connection.  The  truth  is, 
that  though  the  authority  of  the  Caliphate  is  probably  weaker  in 
Egypt  than  in  any  other  Mussulman  State,  it  is  still  a  force  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  even  a  very  feeble  force  will  carry  all  before 
it  if  it  encounters  no  opposition.  After  all,  the  title  under  which 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  exercises  his  authority  is  that  of  nominee  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and  this  title  he  must  of  necessity 
forfeit  if  he  throws  off  his  allegiance.  The  notion  of  there  being  a 
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distinct  Egyptian  nationality  which  could  be  relied  on  to  support 
the  reigning  dynasty  as  against  Turkey  is  an  utter  delusion,  which 
•Ismail  Pasha  is  far  too  shrewd  a  man  to  share.  The  army,  indeed, 
is  amply  sufficient  to  suppress  any  popular  rising  against  the 
Khedive's  rule,  even  supposing  such  a  thing  were  within  the  domain 
of  possibility.  But  what  the  Khedive  has  to  fear  is  not  a  popular 
but  a  palace  revolution,  and  against  this  his  army  is  utterly  useless. 

In  no  country  is  the  maxim  Le  Roi  est  mart,  vive  le  Roi  more 

faithfully  obeyed  than  in  Egypt,  and  if  any  morning  Cairo  were  to 

learn  that  Ismail  Pasha's  reign  was  over,  and  that  Halim  or  Hassan, 

or  any  other  Pasha,  ruled  in  his  stead,  the  army  would  obey  the  new 

regime  with  the  same  passive  obedience  as  it  displayed  towards  the 

old.     So  long  as  no  Viceroy  can  govern  without  the  consent  of  the 

Sultan,  the  Khedive  has  some  security  against  sudden  deposition  by 

a  rival.     But  independence  once  granted,  and  he  is  liable  to  be  upset 

'at  any  moment  by  any  ambitious  pasha  who  can  secure  the  services 

of  a  handful  of  troops,  or  purchase  the  complicity  of  the  harem,  and 

who  is  not  afraid  to  risk  his  life  for  the  chance  of  a  throne.     In 

;  spite  of  all  its  varnish  of  European  civilisation,  Egypt  is  still  an 

•  Eastern  State,  with  all  the  ideas,  traditions,  and  habits  of  the  East ; 

-and  the  scene  enacted  the  other  day  at  Stamboul  when  Abdul  Aziz 

•was  deposed  might  be  re-enacted  at  Cairo,  with  far  less  danger  or 

disturbance. 

Nobody  is  better  aware  of  all  this  than  the  Khedive  himself,  and 
I  believe  a  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  his  own  tenure  of  the  throne 
has  played  a  very  important  part  in  determining  his  foreign  as  well 
as  his  financial  policy.  Recent  events  have  certainly  not  tended  to 
lessen  this  sense  of  insecurity.  The  disasters  of  France,  and  her 
consequent  withdrawal  from  any  active  participation  in  Levantine 
affairs,  have  deprived  the  dynasty  of  Mehemet  Ali  of  a  most 
powerful  though  onerous  protectorship.  The  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  Egypt  have  alienated  the  not  unimportant  support  which  the 
Khedive  received  during  his  solvent  days  from  the  moneyed  interests  of 
Europe  ;  and  the  example  of  Tunis,  where  the  administration  of  the 
finances  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  an  International  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Bey  reduced  to  a  position  of  complete  insignificance,  is 
of  evil  omen  for  Egypt.  Throughout  the  discussions  which  took 
place  at  the  palace  of  Abdin  during  Mr.  Cave's  mission,  the  Khedive 
used  constantly  to  remark,  'On  veut  me  mettre  en  syndicat,  et 
moi  je  ne  le  veux  pas ; '  and  this  remark  showed  clearly  enough  his 
appreciation  of  the  danger  with  which  he  is  threatened,  not  so  much 
by  his  indebtedness  as  by  the  international  character  of  his  liabilities. 
Then,  again,  the  prospect  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
cannot  but  fill  him  with  alarm.  If  Turkey  falls  to  pieces,  Egypt 
indeed  may  recover  her  independence,  but  the  Khedive's  personal 
position,  as  the  Viceroy  of  the  Sultan,  would  be  materially  weakened. 
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Moreover,  the  Khedive  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  growing  dissatisfac 
tion  felt  against  his  rule  by  the  population  of  Egypt.  The  burden 
of  an  excessive,  and  still  more  of  a  capricious,  taxation  has  become 
well-nigh  unbearable  even  by  the  long-suffering  Fellaheen.  In 
itself  this  discontent  is  of  little  importance.  The  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  have  been  set  to  make  bricks  without  straw  from  the  days  of 
the  Pharaohs,  and  even  if  their  discontent  should  ever  take  an  active 
form,  the  Turkish  colony  in  Egypt,  which  has  the  command  of  the 
army,  is  strong  enough  to  suppress  any  native  revolt.  But  there 
is  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo  a  large,  turbulent,  and  unscrupulous 
European  element,  and  if  this  foreign  element  were  to  take  advantage 
of  popular  resentment  against  unwonted  oppression  to  organise  an 
insurrection  against  the  dynasty,  the  danger  would  assume  a  very 
different  character.  It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that,  when  the 
Viceroy  ordered  the  suspension  of  payment  on  the  debt,  there  were 
demonstrations  at  Alexandria  at  which  shouts  were  raised  of  *  Down 
•  with  the  Khedive ! '  Of  course  the  demonstration  was  made  by 
foreigners,  not  by  natives ;  but  this  circumstance  does  not  diminish 
its  intrinsic  gravity. 

Now,  by  the  firman  which  Ismail  Pasha  purchased  from  the 
Porte,  the  rule  of  succession  has  been  altered  in  favour  of  his 
eldest  son,  in  lieu  of  his  uncle.  The  reform  is  a  very  good  one  in 
the  ultimate  interests  of  Egypt,  but  it  has  alienated  the  Khedive's 
family,  and  has  given  a  shock  to  the  conservative  prejudices  of  a 
Mussulman  population.  By  the  usage  of  Islam,  Halim  Pasha,  the 
youngest  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  is  the  natural  and  legal  successor  to  the 
throne  in  the  event  of  the  Khedive's  death  or  deposition.  Not  much 
is  known  about  Halim,  but  he  is  believed  at  Cairo  to  be  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous,  and  is  understood  to  resent  bitterly  his  exclusion 
from  the  succession  in  favour  of  his  nephew.  He  lives,  too,  at 
Stamboul,  and  is  a  favourite  with  the  Divan,  and  was  one  of  the 
last  ministers  of  Abdul  Aziz.  In  the  event  of  any  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  authority  of  the  Khedive,  Halim  Pasha  would  probably  be 
the  prince  in  whose  behalf  the  rising  would  be  made.  The  Khedive  is 
keenly  alive  to  this  danger,  and  his  perception  of  his  own  insecurity 
is  likely  to  make  him  look  more  favourably  than  might  be  the 
case  otherwise  on  the  prospect  of  Egypt  being  placed  under  British 
protection.  No  doubt  His  Highness  would  prefer  an  arrangement 
under  which  we  guaranteed  his  dynasty  from  attack  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  yet  left  him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
sovereignty.  But  he  is  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  see  that  such 
an  arrangement  is  out  of  the  question.  Surrounded  as  he  is  with 
dangers  arising  out  of  the  impending  collapse  of  Turkey,  the 
ambition  of  foreign  powers,  the  gravity  of  his  financial  embarrass- 
ments, the  claims  of  his  foreign  creditors,  the  disaffection  of  his 
subjects,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  intrigues  of  his  own  kinsfolk, 
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he  would  probably  be  not  unwilling  to  allow  Lower  Egypt  to  pass 
virtually  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  in  return  for  the 
security  which  he  would  have  as  a  protected  prince,  enjoying  all  the 
honour  and  emoluments  of  sovereignty,  and  still  exercising  a  qualified 
amount  of  sovereign  power  in  the  Delta  together  with  supreme 
authority  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  Khedive  has  many  high  and  noble 
qualities.  Judging  him,  as  it  is  only  fair  to  do,  by  an  Oriental,  not 
an  European  standard,  you  cannot  avoid  admiring  his  indefatigable 
energy,  his  desire  to  develope  the  resources  of  his  country,  his  ambi- 
tion to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  associate  his 
name  with  great  undertakings  and  grand  achievements.  His  ambition 
may  be  perverted,  his  policy  may  be  erroneous,  his  mode  of  carrying 
out  his  objects  may  be  utterly  unjustifiable  ;  still,  with  all  that,  it 
must  fairly  be  said  of  Ismail  Pasha  that  he  has  higher  ends  and  aims 
in  life  than  sensual  self-indulgence ;  and  to  say  this  is  to  say  a  good 
deal  for  a  prince  born  and  bred  in  the  harem.  But,  unless  my  own 
estimate,  and  that  of  those  who  know  the  Viceroy  far  more  in- 
timately, is  entirely  erroneous,  His  Highness  is  not  the  man  to 
fight  a  battle  when  the  odds  are  heavily  against  him.  In  other 
words,  if  our  Government  should  show  that  they  are  resolved  on 
obtaining  a  dominant  position  in  Egypt,  the  Khedive's  instinct 
would  be  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  could  for  himself  and  his 
dynasty,  not  to  offer  a  well-nigh  forlorn  resistance.  It  lies  in  his 
power  to  transfer  supreme  authority  to  us  over  the  Isthmus  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  his  will,  and  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  policy  as  well  as 
equity,  we  should  be  liberal,  if  not  lavish,  in  the  terms  we  might  offer 
to  secure  his  cooperation.  But  at  the  best  it  does  not  lie  within  his 
power  to  hinder  us  from  occupying  the  Isthmus  at  our  own  free  will 
and  pleasure ;  and  if,  on  other  grounds,  we  should  deem  it  right  to 
act,  we  should  not  be  deterred  from  action  by  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  the  Khedive's  consent. 

Nor,  I  think,  need  we  fear  any  opposition  from  the  creditors  of 
Egypt.  Morally  speaking,  there  are  few  interests  in  the  world  less 
deserving  of  consideration  than  that  of  the  Levantine  holders  of 
Egyptian  bonds.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  worthless  com- 
munity than  that  of  the  Alexandrine  financing  money-lenders  who 
tempted  the  Khedive  to  reckless  extravagance  by  the  proffer  of  loans 
at  exorbitant  rates,  who  have  made  enormous  profits  out  of  the  neces- 
sities of  their  patron,  and  who  now  turn  against  him  because  he  has 
declined  to  give  them  preferential  advantages  over  his  bona-fide  cre- 
ditors. Nor,  I  own,  have  I  much  more  sympathy  for  the  wrongs  of  the 
foreign  bondholders.  It  was  with  no  desire  of  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  Egypt,  but  simply  from  the  hope  of  getting  a  large  return  on 
their  investment,  that  they  lent  their  money  to  the  Khedive,  and 
they  never  troubled  themselves  to  inquire  by  what  means  or  what 
exactions  their  interest  was  to  be  paid.  Still,  in  order  to  avoid  future 
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complications  with  foreign  Powers,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  secure 
the  sanction  of  the  Egyptian  bondholders,  and  this  we  should  have 
little  difficulty  in  doing.  I  have  not  the  space,  nor  is  it  needful  for 
my  purpose,  to  enter  on  a  disquisition  as  to  Egyptian  finance.  But 
I  may  say  in  passing  that  no  one  of  the  various  schemes  hitherto 
proposed,  neither  that  of  Mr.  Cave  nor  Sir  George  Elliot  nor  Mr. 
Eivers  Wilson,  neither  the  State  Bank  project  of  Messrs.  Pastre  and 
Sinadino,  nor  the  arrangement  devised  by  Mr.  Groschen  and  M.  Joubert, 
provides  anything  approaching  to  security  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt.  *  Qui  a  bu  boira '  is  true  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life, 
and  from  the  necessities  of  his  position  the  Khedive  cannot  control 
his  expenditure  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  do  so.  So  long  as  his 
sovereign  authority  is  uncontrolled,  he  has  the  power  of  borrowing 
money,  all  pledges  and  agreements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ; 
so  long  as  he  can  borrow  there  will  be  plenty  of  people  ready  to  lend 
him  money — for  a  price  ;  and  so  long  as  money  is  offered  to  him  he 
will  take  it.  From  this  vicious  circle  there  is  no  escape,  and  the 
chief  practical  effect,  to  my  mind,  of  any  settlement  which,  like 
Mr.  Groschen's,  affects  to  put  the  Khedive's  affairs  in  order,  is  to 
restore  his  credit  for  the  time,  and  to  renew,  in  consequence,  his 
power  of  contracting  fresh  and  more  onerous  liabilities.  But  in  the 
event  of  our  occupying  the  Delta,  the  main  source  of  all  the  revenues 
of  Egypt,  the  Khedive  would  lose  the  security  on  the  strength  of 
which  alone  his  loans  have  been  contracted.  In  all  likelihood  it 
would  be  to  our  advantage  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  Egyptian 
debt.  But,  even  if  we  did  not,  the  indirect  guarantee  afforded  by  our 
presence  that  the  revenues  hypothecated  to  the  service  of  the  debt 
would  be  applied  to  their  avowed  object,  would  revive  the  value  of 
Egyptian  securities  to  an  extent  which  would  more  than  satisfy  the 
bond-fide  bondholders. 

This  leads  me  to  the  question  how  occupation  of  the  Delta  by 
England  would  affect  the  population  of  the  soil.  Occupation  does  not 
necessarily  involve  annexation — a  point  on  which  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  further  on — but  we  have  no  business  to  occupy  Egypt 
unless  we  are  prepared  also  to  face  the  contingency  of  our  being 
ultimately  compelled  to  annex  it  to  our  dominions.  Now  I  have 
a  strong  personal  opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  Oriental  nations  are 
happier  under  native  rule,  arbitrary  and  capricious  as  it  may  be, 
than  under  the  strict  and  methodical  sway  of  Europeans.  Between 
East  and  West  there  is  a  moral  gulf  not  easily  to  be  bridged  over. 
Their  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  their  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts  ; 
and  if  the  Egyptians  had  nothing  more  to  complain  of  than  the 
common  lot  of  nations  ruled  by  Islam,  I  should  hesitate,  even  though 
I  might  still  deem  annexation  necessary  in  our  own  interest,  in 
advocating  it  on  the  plea  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
the  population.  But  the  position  of  Egypt  is  an  exceptional  one, 
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morally  as  it  is  physically.  From  time  immemorial  the  Egyptians 
have  been  bondsmen,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Their 
history,  if  written  by  themselves,  would  be  that  of  a  succession  of 
task-masters.  No  knowledge  of  ethnology  is  required  to  see  that 
the  Fellaheen  belong  to  a  completely  different  race  from  the  Turkish 
landowners,  and  yet  they  have  neither  faith,  nor  language,  nor  in- 
dividuality of  their  own.  They  are  a  hard-working,  long-suffering, 
simple-minded  people,  crushed  in  spirit  by  long  ages  of  servitude, 
regarding  it  as  the  natural  order  of  the  universe  that  they  should ' 
not  reap  the  fruit  of  their  own  labour,  and  accepting  hard  usage  and 
ill-treatment  as  all  in  the  day's  work.  Bondage  is  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  Egyptians,  and,  by  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
country,  they  are  bondsmen  with  no  possibility  of  escaping  from 
their  bonds.  Egypt  is  a  narrow  tract  of  country  occupied  by  a 
dense  population,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  sea  or  by  the 
desert.  Thus  there  is  no  escape  for  the  Fellah  from  his  task- 
masters. It  is  only  by  a  series  of  miracles  that  the  exodus  can  be 
represented  as  possible,  and  the  days  of  miracles  are  past.  The 
climate  of  Egypt  is  so  beautiful,  the  soil  so  fertile,  the  ways  of  life 
so  simple,  that  even  grinding  oppression  does  not  suffice  to  stop  the 
increase  of  the  population.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything 
more  wretched  than  the  mud  huts  in  which  the  tillers  of  the  soil  live 
huddled  together,  more  like  rabbits  burrowing  in  a  warren  than  human 
beings.  Half  clad,  underfed,  and  overworked,  afflicted  with  every 
malady  due  to  want  of  proper  food  and  common  cleanliness,  they 
toil  on,  winter  and  summer  alike,  without  complaint,  or  even,  I 
should  say,  without  any  deep  sense  of  wrong.  To  be  subject  to  every 
kind  of  exaction,  to  be  forced  to  leave  their  own  fields  to  work  for 
•others,  to  have  their  water  supply  cut  off  to  suit  the  wants  of  the 
pasha,  to  labour  on  the  canals  and  roads  under  the  lash,  to  be  de- 
frauded of  their  wages,  to  be  taxed,  bullied,  and  cheated  by  every 
official,  seems  to  them  natural  if  not  right.  I  remember  once  seeing 
a  public  road  not  half  an  hour  out  of  Cairo  being  repaired  by  forced 
labour.  The  labourers  were  men,  women,  and  children.  To  each 
batch  of  ten  labourers  there  was  attached  a  ganger  with  a  stick,  who 
kept  striking  the  labourers  when  they  loitered  in  their  work.  The 
foreman,  whip  in  hand,  went  about  cutting  at  the  gangers,  and  the 
engineer  had  a  kurbash  wherewith  to  chastise  the  foreman.  The 
scene  was  typical  of  the  whole  social  fabric  of  Egypt,  and  what  was 
more  typical  still  was  that  everybody  concerned  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  normal  condition  of  the 
Fellaheen  in  order  to  realise  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  of  late 
their  lot  has  been  felt  to  be  unbearable  even  by  themselves.  I  do 
not  accuse,  or  even  suspect,  the  Khedive  of  wanton  oppression.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  kindly  disposition,  who 
would  sooner  see  other  people  happy,  if  it  did  not  interfere  with  his 
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own  comfort  or  convenience,  and  who  has  a  certain  dim  conscious- ; 
ness  of  the  truth,  ignored  by  most  Eastern  rulers,  that  the  prosperity 
of  his  people  is  an  element  of  his  own  greatness. 

But  necessity  knows  no  law  ;  and  of  late  years  the  Khedive  has 
been  so  pressed  by  the  exigencies  of  his  financial  position  and  by  the" 
never-ending  demands  arising  from  his  schemes  of  conquest  and 
aggrandisement,  that  he  has  stuck  at  nothing  to  supply  his  need  of 
men  and  money.  The  Delta  was  the  milch  cow,  and  has  been  squeezed 
accordingly.  The  fields  have  been  deprived  of  their  labourers  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  the  peasantry  have  had  money  wrung 
from  them  by  every  kind  of  coercion  and  fraud  and  cruelty.  The 
hold  that  the  late  Minister  of  Finance  had  upon  his  master  was  that 
he  knew  the  secret  of  screwing  the  utmost  farthing  out  of  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  and  that  he  hesitated  at  nothing  to  supply  the  con- 
stantly recurring  wants  of  the  Treasury.  The  Moufettish  has  been 
sacrificed  to  European  opinion,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Goschen,  but 
the  system  of  extortion  goes  on  the  same.  The  country  is  being 
ruined  by  oppression  and  arbitrary  taxation.  To  improve  your  land 
or  to  make  money  is  to  expose  yourself  to  immediate  extortion  on 
the  part  of  the  tax-collectors.  What  little  money  is  made  is  hoarded 
out  of  sight  by  its  owners ;  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  has  paid  his 
taxes  one  day  is  made  a  reason  for  squeezing  more  out  of  him  the 
next.  The  Khedive  levies  black  mail  on  the  pashas,  the  pashas  on 
the  head  men  of  the  villages,  the  head  men  on  the  Fellah,  and  so  on 
through  an  endless  system  of  extortion.  Under  such  a  system  corrup- 
tion prevails  everywhere.  The  officials  take  bribes,  the  Government 
is  defrauded,  and  the  condition  of  the  Egyptian  people  is  worse  than 
it  has  been  within  living  memory.  In  the  old  days  the  difficulties  of 
communication  hindered  any  elaborate  system  of  extortion  from  being 
universally  applied ;  but  now,  with  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  all  the 
outvard  appliances  of  modern  civilisation,  the  whole  of  Egypt  is 
brought,  so  to  speak,  under  the  operation  of  a  thumb-screw  which  is 
applied  with  unsparing  and  relentless  severity. 

Nor  is  there  any  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  so  long  as  no  power 
stands  between  the  Khedive  and  his  subjects.  By  Mr.  Goschen's 
scheme  the  taxation  of  Egypt  must  be  kept  up  at  the  highest  point 
possible  in  order  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  debt.  By  this  scheme, 
too,  the  margin  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Khedive  after  providing 
for  necessary  outlays  is  quite  inadequate  to  his  requirements.  The 
result  will  inevitably  be  that  the  Fellaheen,  besides  being  taxed  to 
the  utmost  for  the  regular  taxes,  will  have  fresh  imposts  placed 
upon  them  irregularly  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  privy  purse 
of  the  Viceroy.  To  anyone  acquainted  with  Egypt  nothing  is  more 
significant  than  the  fact  that  the  one  point  on  which  the  Khedive 
refused  to  listen  to  any  representations  in  his  discussions  with  Mr. 
Goschen  was,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  as  to  the  nomination  of  the 
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tax-collectors.  Whatever  other  arrangements  might  be  made,  His 
Highness  laid  it  down  as  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  revenue  should  be 
actually  collected  by  officials  appointed  by  him  and  holding  their 
posts  at  his  pleasure.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  Egypt  should  find  their  burdens  harder  than 
they  can  bear,  and  should  be  ready  to  welcome  any  change.  I  am 
told  by  recent  travellers  in  Egypt  that  whenever  they  got  into  conver- 
sation with  the  villagers  along  the  Nile,  the  invariable  question  asked 
was  when  the  English  were  coming  to  take  the  country.  To  suppose 
that  the  Fellahs  have  any  intelligent  or  independent  preference  for 
English  rule  would  be  to  credit  them  with  a  far  higher  degree  of  edu- 
cation than  they  possess.  But,  in  the  strange  way  in  which  reports 
spread  in  the  East,  stories  have  of  late  been  current  amidst  the 
Fellahs  of  a  change  to  be  brought  about  in  their  condition  by  the 
English,  and  they  feel  that  any  change  must  be  one  for  the  better. 
What  the  Egyptians,  as  I  believe,  would  like  would  be  the  rule  of  a 
Pharaoh  placed  under  such  control  as  to  protect  them  from  gross 
oppression  and  excessive  extortion.  In  other  words,  the  best  thing 
for  Egypt,  in  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  would  not  be  its 
annexation  to  England,  but  the  transfer  to  England  of  the  authority 
exercised,  or  rather  supposed  to  be  exercised,  over  the  Khedive  by  the 
Porte.  If  there  were  a  British  Eesident  at  Cairo  supported  by  the 
very  small  naval  and  military  force  required  to  protect  the  canal,  we 
should  confer  the  utmost  benefit  on  the  Egyptian  people,  and  inflict 
the  least  detriment  on  the  authority  of  the  Khedive  consistent  with 
providing  adequate  security  for  our  own  interests.  The  Khedive 
would  be  compelled  to  govern  with  decent  regard  to  justice  and  hu- 
manity by  the  consciousness  that  any  gross  outrage  would  be  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  Eesident,  and  that  continued  mis- 
government  would  entail  his  deposition,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  country  would  still  be  administered  in  the  way  best  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  mere  hypocrisy  to  contend  that  the  primary  motive 
t  with  which  I,  and  those  who  think  with  me,  advocate  the  occupation 
|  of  Egypt  is  a  desire  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  people.     If  this 
were  our  motive,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  recommend  the  annexation  of 
Upper  as  well  as  Lower  Egypt.   The  reason  why  I  advocate  the  measure 
is  because  I  regard  it  as  one  demanded  by  our  Imperial  interests  under 
k  the  changes  now  impending  in  the  East.     Still  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
show  that,  in  thus  protecting  our  route  to  India,  we  should  at  the  same 
time,  as  I  believe,  confer  a  great  boon  upon  the  people  of  Egypt.  In  the 
same  way — though  I  regard  this  also  as  a  matter  of  subsidiary  import- 
ance— it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  this  extension  of  our  respon- 
sibilities, if  not  of  our  dominions,  would  involve  little  or  no  outlay  on 
our  part.     Every  financial  authority  who  has  examined  the  condition 
of  Egypt  is  agreed  that  its  revenue  may  fairly  be  calculated  at  close 
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upon  10,000,000^.  a  year.  Now,  if  the  Khedive  were  relieved  from  th& 
necessity  of  keeping  up  an  array  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real  need 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  the  obligation  of  paying  tribute  both 
directly  and  indirectly  to  the  Porte ;  if  he  were  further  restrained 
from  costly  schemes  of  annexation,  from  insane  outlay  on  unremunera- 
tive  works,  and  from  reckless  personal  extravagance,  the  cost  of 
the  administration  and  the  court  might  be  well  defrayed  for  some 
two  millions.  Moreover,  given  the  protection  that  would  be  secured 
by  British  control,  and  we  might  reckon  safely  on  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  revenue,  which  is  mainly  derived  from  the  land  tax.  The 
climate  is  so  perfect,  the  soil  so  fertile,  the  population  so  industrious,, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  limits  to  the  productiveness  of  Lower 
Egypt  under  decent  government.  If  there  were  anything  like 
security  of  tenure,  if  there  were  any  reasonable  probability  that  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  would  reap  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour,  and  the 
profit  of  his  own  improvements,  if  there  were  any  approach  to  cer- 
tainty that  when  once  the  legal  taxes,  however  onerous,  had  been 
paid,  no  more  would  be  required  of  the  tax-payer  for  a  stated  period,, 
you  would  witness  a  perfectly  marvellous  development  of  native 
industry.  Moreover,  the  area  of  cultivation  might  be  almost  inde- 
finitely enlarged  by  the  extension  of  irrigation  works.  If  once  you  had 
security  for  property,  foreign  capital  would  find  few  more  lucrative 
employments  than  the  reclamation  of  the  desert  fringe  adjacent  to 
the  Delta,  which  only  requires  water,  as  may  be  seen  along  the  banks- 
of  the  canal,  to  render  it  the  most  fertile  of  soils.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  under  British  control  Egypt  could  liquidate 
her  debt  in  half  a  century,  without  laying  any  greater  burden  on  the 
tax-payers  than  they  would  gladly  and  cheerfully  pay  in  return  for 
protection  to  life  and  security  to  property.  Never  was  there  a  country 
which  from  its  natural  configuration  and  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants could  be  more  easily  or  economically  governed  than  Egypt. 
Questions  of  hostile  nationalities  or  rival  creeds  hardly  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  an  Egyptian  ruler. 

Moreover,  if  we  had  once  a  locus  standi  in  Egypt  as  the  dominant 
power,  we  should  occupy  a  commanding  position  over  the  whole 
region  lying  between  the  Eed  Sea  and  the  frontiers  of  India.  It  is 
no  mere  accident  that  the  dominion  of  Syria  and  Arabia  has,  with 
rare  intervals,  belonged  to  the  Power  which  held  the  Isthmus.  Given 
a  strong  military  position  in  Egypt,  and  we  could  afford  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  any  attack  on  India  along  the  Euphrates  valley.  The 
Egyptian  troops,  when  well  led,  are  excellent ;  and  the  services  of 
the  Bedouins,  which  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  Power  exercis- 
ing a  protectorate  over  Egypt,  would  supply  us  with  the  means  of 
conducting  desert  warfare.  All  these,  however,  are  collateral  and 
subsidiary  advantages  to  which  I  attach  little  value.  The  one  thing 
needful  for  us  is  to  secure  the  free  passage  of  the  canal.  I  see  it 
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often  stated  that,  in  the  event  of  our  holding  the  canal,  we  ought  to 
hold  Candia  also,  in  order  to  keep  a  fleet  stationed  in  its  harbours. 
How  far  this  is  necessary  for  our  safety  is  a  strategical  point  on  which 
I  need  express  no  opinion.  But,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  I 
should  deprecate  our  encumbering  the  question  of  an  occupation  of 
Egypt  with  that  of  the  annexation  of  Candia. 

If,  however,  competent  authorities  should  declare  that  the  posses- 
sion of  Candia  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  Suez  Canal,  then 
all  other  considerations  must  give  way  to  this.  For,  if  I  have  made 
my  meaning  clear,  it  has  become  to  us,  under  the  existing,  and  still 
more  under  the  impending,  conditions  of  Eastern  Europe,  a  matter 
of  absolute  imperative  necessity  to  secure  a  permanent  free  right  of 
way  through  the  canal  in  times  of  war  as  well  as  in  times  of  peace. 
No  scheme  of  neutralisation  can  meet  our  wants.  Indeed,  neutralisa- 
tion, in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the  word,  would  place  us  in  a  worse 
position  than  that  which  we  at  present  occupy.  International  guaran- 
tees, whatever  their  intrinsic  value  may  be,  are  not  securities  on 
which  we  can  afford  to  stake  our  free  communication  with  India,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  security  of  our  Empire.  A  conviction  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  our  securing  command  of  the  canal  is  shown  in 
the  demand  recently  raised  for  its  purchase.  But  even  if  by  arrange- 
ments with  the  shareholders  we  could  place  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of 
the  Suez  Canal  Company,  we  should  only  have  advanced  one  step 
towards  the  attainment  of  our  object.  As  our  route  to  India,  thanks 
to  the  canal,  lies  across  the  Isthmus,  and  as  the  holder  of  the 
Isthmus  commands  the  canal,  we  ourselves  must,  for  our  own  safety's 
sake,  be  the  holders  of  the  Isthmus.  Either  we  must  be  prepared  to 
see  our  highway  to  India  barred  or  interrupted  in  the  event  of  war,  or 
we  must  occupy  Lower  Egypt.  From  this  dilemma  I  can  see  no 
escape. 

To  recapitulate — I  have  shown,  or  at  any  rate  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  the  reopening  of  the  Eastern  Question  renders  our  trans- 
isthmus  route  to  India  of  more  vital  importance  to  us  than  it  has 
been  hitherto  ;  that  it  lies  within  our  power  to  make  ourselves 
masters  of  the  canal  and  the  Delta  without  any  immediate  difficulty ; 
that,  owing  to  the  existing  relations  of  the  European  Powers,  we  could 
now,  for  the  first,  and  possibly  the  only,  time  in  our  history,  become 
masters  of  Egypt  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  an 
European  war,  and  without  giving  mortal  umbrage  to  any  other 
nation  ;  that  the  various  rights  of  ownership  in  the  canal  might  be 
purchased  by  us  at  no  very  heavy  cost ;  that  the  Khedive  himself 
could,  with  no  great  amount  of  pressure,  be  induced  to  accept  our 
protectorate  as  an  escape  from  more  urgent  and  formidable  perils ; 
and  that  the  protectorate  thus  established  would  be  a  positive 
advantage  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  people  of  Egypt.  In 
plainer  words,  an  unparalleled  opportunity  is  afforded  us  for  obtaining 
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possession  of  the  canal  and  the  Isthmus  with  little  cost  or  risk  ;  and 
this  opportunity  comes,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  possession  of  the 
canal  is  exceptionally  important  to  us.  Shall  we  avail  ourselves  of 
this  opportunity  or  let  it  pass  by  ?  That  is  the  question.  I  am  not 
blind,  no  thinking  man  can  be  blind,  to  the  ulterior  consequences 
of  such  a  step.  If  we  take  it  we  must  be  prepared  to  run  the 
risk  of  an  extension  of  our  Imperial  responsibilities,  of  possible 
complications  in  the  future,  of  not  improbable  entanglement  in 
the  issues  which  are  sure  to  ensue  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  Question.  My  answer  is,  or  would  be  if  I  were  called  to 
decide,  It  is  too  late  for  us  to  shrink  from  responsibility.  If 
it  were  given  to  any  Englishman  to  say  now  whether,  if  the  past 
could  be  undone,  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  enter  on  the  career  which 
has  made  these  small  and  remote  islands  the  centre  of  a  world-wide 
Empire,  I  can  understand  how  the  most  patriotic  and  fearless  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  might  shrink  appalled  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  we  should  be  called  on  to  undertake.  But  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  we  could  enter  on  any  such  speculation.  For  evil  or  for 
good  the  burden  of  an  Empire  has  been  placed  upon  our  shoulders. 
We  would  not,  I  believe,  lay  it  down  if  we  could ;  we  could  not  if 
we  would.  We,  too,  have  our  manifest  destiny,  which  we  have  no 
choice  save  to  follow.  The  same  causes  which  compelled  us  the  other 
day  to  annex  the  Transvaal  Kepublic  in  the  south  of  Africa  compel 
us  also  to  occupy  the  Isthmus.  And  if  a  want  of  resolution,  a  shirk- 
ing of  responsibility,  from  an  irresolution  of  purpose  or  a  dread  of 
incurring  reproach,  should  cause  us  at  this  crisis  of  our  fate  to  hesitate 
about  establishing  our  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus,  then  I  can 
only  say  that  as  a  nation  we  have  lost  those  imperial  qualities  by 
which  our  forefathers  created  the  England  of  to-day. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  DISENDOW- 

MENT. 

IT  is  with  a  feeling  akin  to  sacrilege  that  the  pen  is  taken  up  against 
the  institutions  of  old  times,  which  have  weathered  many  storms, 
and  still  hold  up  their  heads,  claiming  to  have  made  good  their  rights 
by  the  very  remoteness  of  their  origin.  Few,  if  any,  of  our  institu- 
tions, except  the  Church  herself,  can  compare,  in  the  matter  of 
antiquity,  with  the  prescription  of  more  than  fifteen  centuries  which 
the  principle  of  Establishment  has  attained.  Unhappily,  however, 
the  antiquity  of  an  institution  does  not  always  prove  even  its  wisdom, 
much  less  its  fitness  under  changed  circumstances,  with  changed 
political  relations,  changed  habits  of  thought  and  society,  and 
changed  necessities  which  have  grown  up  amongst  these  changes,  ta 
serve  a  present  generation.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  whole  state 
of  things  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  and  of 
the  State  to  the  Church,  has  altered  entirely  since  Constantine  first 
declared  himself  the  patron  of  the  hitherto  despised  Church  of  Christ, 
and  even  since  St.  Augustine  first  planted  his  mission  to  the  English 
at  Sandwich.  Is  there  anything  in  these  changes  to  show  that  what 
was  good  for  pasfgenerations  is  bad  now  ?  Or  is  there  even  anything  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  from  the  first  the  *  establishment '  and 
'  endowment '  of  the  Christian  religion  were  a  mistake  ? 

It  will  be  necessary  first  to  make  sure  that  we  have  clear  concep- 
tions of  the  meanings  of  the  words  we  are  using.  What  is  the 
1  Church  of  Christ '  ?  What  are  '  establishment '  and  c  endowment '  ? 
What  is  the  '  State '  of  which  we  speak  in  its  relation  to  these  other 
facts? 

What  then  do  we  mean  by  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  The  question 
can  only  be  answered  by  words  of  the  Church's  Founder.  We  have 
to  deal  not  merely  with  a  portion  of  some  earthly  State,  or  with  a 
corporation  of  human  institution,  but  with  that  which  is  divine  in  its 
origin,  in  its  life,  and  in  all  its  conditions.  Now  by  the  declaration 
of  Christ  and  His  apostles  the  Church  is  a  '  kingdom,  not  of  this 
world,'  founded  at  Pentecost  by  the  gift  of  Grod,  into  which  men  are 
to  be  admitted  by  the  imparting  to  them  a  new  life,  declared  to  be 
the  glorified  life  of  Christ  Himself,  who  thus  lives  in  them,  and  in, 
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•whom  they  live,  so  that  they  become,  by  entrance  into  it,  not  so 
much  subjects  of  a  kingdom  as  members  of  their  Lord's  body,  and 
partakers  of  His  life ;  that  these  members  are  to  live  '  in  the  world,' 
but  not  to  be  *  of  the  world,'  that  they  are  to  be  hated,  despised  and 
persecuted,  and  thus  are  to  fulfil  the  end  for  which  they  are  left  on 
earth,  namely  the  conquest  of  sin,  and  the  bringing  sinners  to  be 
reconciled  to  God  through  Christ.  No  other  picture  has  Christ  left 
of  His  Church,  no  other  end  of  its  existence  on  earth  has  He  assigned. 
1  do  not  think  I  have  misquoted  or  misrepresented  the  teaching  of 
Holy  Scripture  on  the  subject,  but  believe  that  not  only  Churchmen  but 
even  every  earnest  Nonconformist,  however  much  he  might  differ  from 
me  on  the  results  of  this  definition,  would  agree  to  its  accuracy.  It 
is  then  manifest  that  the  Church  is  a  kingdom  which  differs  from  all 
human  organisations  in  that  it  has  to  do  only  with  the  souls  of  men ; 
it  affects  their  spiritual  interests  only,  but  affects  them  with  an  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  with  which  no  one  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
Church  can  interfere.  This  Church  consists  of  all  baptised  persons 
who  have  not  separated  from  her  communion,  or  been  removed  from 
It,  with  the  bishops  as  at  once  their  ministers  and  rulers  in  all  purely 
spiritual  things,  subject  to  certain  rights  of  the  priesthood  and  laity, 
which  we  shall  meet  with  again  further  on.  Existing  in  a  State,  its 
members  are  subjects  of  that  State  in  all  temporal  relations,  and  bound 
to  obey  the  authorities  in  all  that  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  authorities  themselves  of  the  State,  if 
they  be  its  members,  take  their  places  in  the  Church  not  according 
to  their  civil  rank,  but  merely  according  to  their  position  as  Chris- 
tians. This  description,  I  think,  fairly  sets  forth  the  meaning  of  the 
words  *  Church  of  Christ '  according  to  His  own  teaching.  In  the 
•Church  all  her  members,  from  the  chief  ruler  of  the  State  to  the 
poorest  beggar  and  the  youngest  child,  are  on  a  level,  except  so  far  as 
differences  of  spiritual  status  and  condition  put  one  before  the  other ; 
in  the  State  all  persons,  whether  belonging  to  the  Church  or  not,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  are  equal,  except  so  far  as  temporal 
dignities  and  personal  qualifications  in  secular  things  make  the 
difference  of  higher  and  lower. 

Our  next  question  is  an  easier  one.  What  is  the  State  ?  For 
our  present  purpose  at  least,  we  may  define  the  State  to  be  the  ag- 
gregate of  human  beings  composing  the  nation,  united  by  the  bonds 
of  common  nationality,  inborn  or  acquired,  common  laws,  and  a 
common  government,  presided  over  by  emperor,  king,  queen,  presi- 
dent, or  other  supreme  governor,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  the  end  of 
the  Church's  being  is  to  deal  with  souls  and  form  them  for  the 
future  life  with  God,  so  the  end  of  the  State's  existence  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  life  of  the  citizens  in  social  virtues  which  contribute  to 
the  temporal  prosperity  and  general  happiness  of  the  whole.  This 
will  necessarily  include  morality  so  far  as  vice  either  from  its 
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open  commission  affects  the  comfort  of  the  citizens  at  large,  or,  from 
its  tendency  to  enfeeble  the  race,  weakens  the  State  by  depriving  it  of 
strong  men  for  its  armies.     An  instance  of  this  aspect  of  vice  and 
morality  was  seen  in  the  last  Franco-German  war,  where  man  for 
man  the  Germans  were  the  stronger,  owing  to  their  greater  sim- 
plicity of  living.     But  the  State  knows  nothing  of  spiritual  virtues  or 
of  morals,  except  as  they  bear  upon  social  and  political  advancement. 
The  State  is,  no  doubt,  the  ordinance  of  God  as  much  as  the  Church, 
although  posterior  to  it,  both  in  idea  and  in  time,  since  there  are 
not  two  Gods,  but  one  God  alike  of  nature  and  of  grace ;  but  it 
is  an  ordinance  in  a  different '  plane,'  so  to  speak,  with  a  different 
end,   not    antagonistic   to,   but   apart   from,    that   of  the    Church. 
The  citizens  of  this  State  may  be  identical  with  the  members  of 
the  Church,  as  was  actually  the  case  in  England  from   the  seventh 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  period  of 
the  Danish  invasion,  and  continued  to  be  in  theory  till  1688,  and 
indeed  partially  till  1829  ;  or  they  may  be  wholly  antagonistic  to  the 
Church  so  as  to  refuse  to  its  members  all  rights  of  citizenship ;  or 
between  these  extremes  the  two  elements  may  be  intermixed  in  any 
possible  proportion.     These  two,  therefore,  the  Church  and  State,  are 
not  necessarily  two  distinct  bodies,  but  may  even  be  simply  the  same 
individuals  looked  at  under  two  different  aspects,  or  they  may  be 
intermingled  the  one  with  the  other  in  vastly  different  degrees  of 
personal  identity,  but  their  objects  are  always  distinct. 

We  now  ask  what  is  Establishment  ?  Here  we  mean  not  any  use 
of  the  word,  but  establishment  as  we  find  it  in  England.  To  answer 
this  we  must  have  recourse  to  its  history;  how  did  the  English 
Church  become  established  ?  Looking  back  to  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
we  find  the  Gospel  preached  by  Augustine  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  gradually  extending  itself  over  the  land,  from  the  conversion 
of  the  Kentish  king  and  his  heathen  subjects,  until  the  Christianity 
of  the  south  came  in  contact  with  that  of  north  and  west,  and  Eng- 
land was  wholly  absorbed  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  At  first,  and 
for  some  centuries,  the  nation  lived  in  harmonious  concert  as  Church 
and  State  in  one,  with  no  question  of  rival  jurisdictions.  The  Church 
was  the  teacher  of  the  State  by  her  ministry,  and  was  also  useful  to 
it  in  council  and  otherwise  by  its  knowledge  of  letters  and  its  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  fine  arts.  On  the  other  hand  the  State,  being 
the  body  of  the  faithful  in  their  temporal  aspect,  defended  the  clergy 
•and  upheld  them  in  their  cures.  The  necessary  divisions  of  dioceses 
and  parishes  began  roughly  to  be  made,  probably  by  the  Church  in 
her  synods,  with  the  consent,  tacit  or  expressed,  of  the  authorities  in 
"the  State.  Thus,  by  no  definite  act  or  succession  of  acts,  but  by  the 
course  of  events,  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  societies,  consisting 
at  the  time  of  the  same  individuals,  grew  up  into  the  form  which  has 
come  to  be  called  *  Establishment,'  of  which  we  shall  have  to  consider 
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as  well  the  developments  as  the  effect  upon  both  Church  and  State. 
There  was  never  any  definite  act  establishing  the  Church.  The  only 
thing  which  ever  was  established  in  England  was  the  Prayer-book, 
the  Church's  worship,  not  the  Church.  It  remains  to  consider  the 
meaning  of 'endowment,'  which,  however,  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
implied  already.  The  same  respect  for  the  teachers  of  religion,  the 
same  sense  of  the  value  to  the  State  of  such  a  learned  body  as  the 
clergy  secured  for  it,  led  the  possessors  of  lands  and  goods  to  bestow 
in  perpetuity  on  different  institutions  and  parishes,  land,  tithe,  and 
money  to  enable  the  clergy  to  pursue  their  calling  without  anxiety 
as  to  the  means  of  subsistence.  These  were  in  all  cases  private 
gifts  from  private  persons ;  even  when  kings  were  the  donors,  the 
gift  was  not  of  public  property,  but  of  the  king's  own  possessions. 
In  later  times,  indeed,  we  have  an  example  of  a  public  gift  in  the 
colony  of  Canada  of  a  grant  of  'reserves'  to  the  Church  ;  but  of  this 
gift  the  State  repented,  and  it  was  recalled.  The  old  gifts  were  not 
such  as  these,  but  simply  free-will  gifts  from  private  persons  in  their 
private  capacity,  whatever  their  rank.  This  instinct  was  a  noble 
and  generous  one,  though  we  may  believe  it  to  have  been  mistaken. 
Out  of  it  certainly  grew  immediately  pride,  luxury,  and  rivalry  even 
with  kings  in  pomp  and  splendour.  It  is  questionable,  indeed,  how 
far  it  is  at  any  time  wise  for  one  generation  to  endow  institutions 
of  any  kind,  so  as  to  relieve  future  generations  of  the  necessity — or 
shall  we  say  to  deprive  them  of  the  privilege  ? — of  supporting  that 
which  they  find  helpful  to  themselves.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  the 
wealth  of  the  Church  was  that  which,  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  strengthened  its  foes  and  weakened  its  own  powers 
of  defence. 

These  definitions  or  descriptions  will  help  to  keep  our  thoughts 
straight  in  the  consideration  of  what  is  to  follow.  Having  arrived 
at  them,  it  will  be  well  to  state  the  question  which  it  is  proposed  to 
discuss  in  the  rest  of  the  paper.  To  break  up,  or  to  be  in  any  degree 
concerned  in  the  breaking  up  of,  relations  which  have  lasted  for  so 
many  centuries,  even  in  the  face  of  serious  difficulties  besetting  them 
through  all  the  ages  of  their  history,  is  too  grave  an  act  to  be  justified 
merely  by  present  inconveniences,  however  great  they  may  be.  To 
make  such  a  step  lawful,  it  is  necessary  to  show  either  that  the 
principle  of  establishment  and  endowment  is  fundamentally  wrong, 
or  else  that  circumstances  have  so  changed  as  to  make  the  old  rela- 
tions no  longer  possible.  We  must  therefore  at  once  put  away  the 
thought  of  any  pressure  which  may  just  now  be  weighing  heavily  upon 
any  section  of  the  Church,  and  take  the  matter  wholly  on  its  own 
ground.  It  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  reference  to  the  complications 
which  are  now  resulting  from  establishment,  as  forming,  together 
with  those  which  have  arisen  in  times  past,  evidence  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  has  to  be  maintained ;  but  they  will  be  cited  only  a& 
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evidence  of  the  truth  of  that  proposition,  not  as  grievances  to  be 
escaped  from.  I  propose  then,  first,  shortly  to  set  forth  the  changes 
in  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  which  have  arisen  since  the 
conversion  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  to  Christianity,  considering  how 
far  they  justify  the  action  recommended  ;  then  to  look  at  the  working 
•of  establishment  itself;  thirdly,  to  deal  with  the  question  of  dis- 
endowment ;  fourthly,  to  consider  how  far  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  Church  herself  and  the  will  of  her  Founder  bear  upon  the 
subject;  fifthly,  to  examine  it  in  the  light  of  the  civil  rights  of 
the  English  nation,  and  finally  suggest  some  line  which  might 
be  taken  in  legislating  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
Throughout  the  whole  discussion"  I  must  ask  my  readers  to  bear 
in  mind  the  strictly  spiritual  nature  of  the  Church,  and  her 
relation  to  us  as  being  the  same  messenger  that  first  brought  to 
these  shores  the  facts  of  our  creation,  redemption,  sanctification, 
and  eternal  life.  There  are  those  who,  while  they  believe  that  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  whence  the  Church  sprang,  are  heaven-sent 
gifts,  at  the  same  time  think  that  the  form  in  which  that  life  and 
teaching  are  accepted  by  anyone  is,  if  not  indifferent,  yet  at  least 
subject  to  the  individual  choice,  so  that  one  denomination  is  in  itself 
as  good  as  another,  provided  a  man  be  true  to  it ;  and  that,  therefore, 
if  one  denomination  fails  to  satisfy  a  man's  wants,  he  can  leave  it  and 
join  another.  I  do  not  raise  the  question  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong  in  this  opinion,  but  the  Church  of  England  speaks  to  us  as  the 
€hurch  of  God  planted  in  this  land  for  us,  and  in  which  alone  He  will 
have  us  approach  Him.  As  such,  and  as  such  alone,  many  of  us 
rejoice  to  be  joined  to  God  in  it,  and  are  sure  that  we  have  no  choice 
before  God  but  to  live  and,  if  needful,  fight  for  Him,  and  die  in  it, 
and  in  none  other.  She  claims  that  her  life,  as  part  of  the  common 
life  of  the  great  Catholic  Church,  is  the  life  of  Christ,  manifesting 
Himself  in  her  to  us ;  and  in  token  of  her  claim  renews  it  perpetually 
in  her  services,  creeds,  and  canons. 

I.  We  have  seen  that  in  early  times  the  individuals  who  made  up 
the  Church  and  State  were  identical.  All  Englishmen  were  English 
churchmen.  Sometimes  we  are  told  that  it  is  so  now;  but  the 
churchmanship  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  was  not  the  mere  legal  techni- 
cality of  the  present  day.  It  meant  that  all  had  been  baptised  and 
confirmed,  all  received  their  communions  regularly,  at  least  at  the 
great  festivals,  all  knew  intelligently  what  their  faith  was,  all  looked 
upon  the  Church  as  their  home,  and  looked  to  her  to  "commend  at 
death  their  bodies  to  the  earth,  and  their  souls  to  God. 

How  did  the  division  first  of  interests  and  then  of  persons  begin, 
and  by  what  steps  did  it  advance  ?  We  can  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  but  probably  it  may  be  roughly  accounted 
for  in  some  such  way  as  this.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  had,  as  we 
liave  seen,  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  learning  and  art.  This 
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at  once    divided  them  off  as  a  separate  body  from  the  laity,  gave 
them  a  great  prominence  in  the  councils  of  State,  and  made  them  to 
be  especially  sought  as  advisers  in  all  difficult  matters;  hence  by 
degrees  jealousies  arose,  and  made  the  laity  forget  that  they  them- 
selves were  the  Church  as  much  as  the  ecclesiastics,  although  with 
different    functions.     Then  there  was  the  enforced    celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  which  drew  every  priest  away  from  family   life,  and  threw 
most  of  them  into  orders,  religious  or  secular,  and  many  others  into 
the  cathedral  chapter,  itself  an  isolated  corporation.     Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  same  causes  tended  to  produce  among  the  clergy 
themselves  a  class  feeling,  engendering  a  spirit  of  reserve  and  self- 
defence,  instead  of  love,  confidence,  and  pastoral  care,  towards  their 
flocks,  growing  up  into  pride,  still  further  aggravated  by  the  social 
dignities  and  great  wealth  which  came  to  be  heaped  upon  them. 
Hence,  while  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  were  still  church- 
men in  fact,  in  heart  many  of  them  came  to  regard  the   State  and 
the  Church  as  two  separate  and  partially  rival  societies,  they  them- 
selves clinging  mostly  to  the  State.     Then  came  the  foreign  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  Rome,  which,  although  at  times  it  pressed  more 
hardly  upon   the   clergy  than   upon   any   others,   yet   came  to  be 
welcomed  by  many  of  them  as  a  protection  from  the  tyranny  of  kings 
and  nobles  ;  while  the  mischief  was  consummated  by  the  corruptions 
of  faith  and  practice,  which  at  last  necessitated  the  changes  which 
the  sixteenth  century  witnessed  throughout  Western  Christendom, 
whether  nominally  reformed  or  not.     Trent  was  as  much  a  reforming 
council  as  the  synods  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  or  the  enactments 
of  the  English  Convocation  and  Parliaments  under  Henry,  Edward, 
and  Elizabeth.     Still  the  Church  maintained  the  same  definition  of 
herself  as  a  spiritual  society,  having  an  exclusive  mission  from  God  in 
spiritual  things,  and  being  prior  both  in  idea  and  time  to  any  human 
society.     Unhappily  she  had  forgotten  that  this  claim  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  princely  wealth  and  of  the  highest 
earthly  dignities  short  of  royalty. 

But  the  three  centuries  which  have  passed  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  have  wholly  revolutionised  English  life  and  society,  and  in 
doing  so  have  given  a  totally  new  aspect  to  establishment.  This  will 
be  most  easily  manifest  if  we  consider  shortly  the  changed  position 
of  the  Crown,  the  Parliament,  the  bishops,  the  Convocation,  and  the 
courts  of  justice.  First,  as  to  the  Crown,  the  idea  of  a  certain 
special  supremacy  belonging  to  the  Crown  over  the  Church,  as 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  body  politic,  had  for  some  time  been 
growing  up,  till  in  Henry's  reign  it  was  almost  taken  for  granted 
and  vigorously  pressed  by  the  king  himself.  In  words  it  was  usually 
claimed  only  as  in  truth  it  exists,  namely,  to  rule  all  estates  and 
conditions  of  men  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  in  the  thirty-seventh  Article 
it  is  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  *  civil  sword '  in  compelling  justice 
VOL.  I.— No.  4.  3  A 
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to  be  done  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  case  of  abuse.  Still  the 
idea  of  a  special  sanctity  about  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  be- 
stowing upon  him  a  peculiar  right  to  deal  with  spiritual  causes,  was 
in  great  favour  at  least  till  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  and  is  constantly 
brought  up  now.  What  change  then  do  we  find  to  have  taken  place 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  sovereign  ?  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  the  sovereign  was  still  a  distinct  element  in 
the  State,  in  the  sense  of  having  a  very  great  and  direct  influence 
over  the  actions  at  least  of  Parliament.  There  might  be  some 
pretext  in  those  ages  for  investing  such  a  sovereign  with  an  ex- 
ceptional care  for  religion.  It  might  seem  that,  even  if  his  personal 
character  were  bad,  the  interests  of  his  people  would  weigh  with 
him,  and  that,  raised  above  the  troubled  sea  of  the  ordinary  jealousies 
and  prejudices  of  daily  life,  he  would  be  a  safer  guardian  of  the 
Church's  interests  than  any  that  could  be  found,  whether  sole  or 
aggregate.  But  all  this  has  now  passed  away,  and  at  present  the 
sovereign's  influence  is  simply  moral.  But  even  this  moral  influence 
is  not  always  great,  seeing  that  the  strongest  convictions  of  an  un- 
usually strong-minded  king  have  had  to  give  way  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  in  a  matter  in  which  he  thought  that  his  coronation 
oath  was  violated,  as  is  stated  to  have  been  the  case  with  William  the 
Fourth  at  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill.1  So  that  whatever  power 
of  interference  in  Church  matters  is  given  to  the  Crown  is  given  to  it 
only  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  sovereign  can 
only  act  as  the  ministry  of  the  day  advises,  and  the  ministry  of  the 
day  is  the  creation  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  a  society  which,  however  unwisely  it 
has  entangled  itself  with  the  State,  exists  only  by  reason  of  its 
spiritual  life.  Take  away  its  spiritual  life,  and  you  may  have  an 
establishment,  but  you  have  no  Church. 

The  constitution  of  Parliament,  therefore,  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  sovereign. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  every  Englishman  was  compelled  to  be,  or 
at  least  to  profess  himself,  a  churchman.  I  do  not  defend  such 
tyranny,  but  as  a  fact  it  was  so.  The  Act  35  Eliz.,  c.  i.,  renewed 
again  and  again  (except  during  the  Commonwealth)  till  1688,  im- 
posed imprisonment,  and  eventually  exile,  upon  everyone  who  did 
not  conform  to  the  Established  Church.  Bad  as  this  was,  it  at  all 
events  provided  a  House  of  Commons  composed  of  nominal  Church- 
men, and  the  Church  might,  with  a  show  of  reason,  be  called  upon 
to  accept  its  decisions  (at  least  when  concurred  in  by  Convocation)  as 
the  consent  of  its  laity.  But  all  know  that  the  changes  since  1688 
have  most  rightly  swept  away  every  restriction  as  to  religious  pro- 
fession, so  that  Parliament  no  doubt  admirably  represents  the  country, 
but  in  no  sense  the  laity  of  the  Church. 

What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  this  change  upon  the  Church  ?     We 
1  See  Remains  of  Richard  Hwrrell  Froude. 
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•will  consider  this  first  as  it  affects  the  appointment  of  bishops.     In 
primitive  times   the  mode   in  which   bishops  were   appointed  was 
something  of  this  kind.     The  bishops  of  the  province  in  which  the 
vacancy  occurred  met  in  solemn  conclave,  with  all  the  aids  of  prayer, 
to  choose  a  successor  to  the  former  bishop.     When  they  had  arrived 
at  a  conclusion,  which  it  was  required  should  be  practically  unani- 
mous, the  election  was  made  known  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
whose  consent,  also  practically  unanimous,  was  required  before  the  [ 
matter  could  go  further.     Then  the  laity — meaning,  of  course,  com- 
municants— were  summoned,  and  unless  they  too  accepted  with  alike 
unanimity  the  elected  bishop,  he  was  not  imposed  upon  the  diocese. 
This  was  the  care  with  which,  in  days  when  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  Church  was  a  reality  to  her  sons,  she  guarded  the  office  of 
bishop.     It  is  not  necessary  to  contrast  with  this  the  present  system. 
It  will  hardly  be  asked  that  we  should  minutely  follow  the  well- 
known  steps  of  the  conge  cPelire,  letter  commendatory,  penalties  of 
prcemunire,  solemn  prayer  for  guidance,  followed  invariably  by  the 
election  of  the  royal  nominee,  the  grave  assertion  of  the  pains  with 
which  the  chapter  have  inquired  into  his  life  and  doctrine ;  and  all 
this  followed  by  the  proceedings,  even  more  patently  hollow,  of  the 
confirmation  at   Bow   Church.     All  will   now,  I  think,  allow  that 
practically    the    Crown    nominates  the   bishops.      Since,   however, 
we  have  seen  that  the  sovereign  is  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
minister,  and  the  minister  of  the  House  of  Commons,  our  bishops 
are  practically  appointed  by  a  House  of  Commons,  which,  as  a  House, 
is  absolutely  of  no  religion  at  all.     The  highest  officers  of  a  society 
which  claims  as  its  own  the  deepest  spiritual  responsibilities  and  the 
most  exalted  spiritual  office  and  privileges — the  officers  on  whom,  ac- 
cording to  her  constitution,  her  welfare  in  the  highest  degree  depends — 
are  appointed  by  a  parliament  elected  necessarily  without  reference 
to  any  religion  at  all  either  in  its  members  or  electors.     I  do  not 
forget  that  it  is  the  act  of  consecration  which  makes  a  priest  into  a 
bishop,  and  the  act  of  induction  into  his  see  which  gives  him  valid 
jurisdiction.     Happily  the  fault  in  the  nomination  does  not  deprive 
the  Church  of  a  bishop  or  the  diocese  of  one  with  authority  to  rule 
canonically  ;  but  few,  I  think,  will  say  that  such  a  nomination  as  our 
bishops  receive  is  consistent  with  the  high  spiritual  office  which  the 
Church  claims  for  them,  or  that  it  compares  favourably  with  the 
care  exercised  in  those  purer  days  of  early  Christianity  to  which  our 
formularies  so  often  refer.     This,  however,  is  the  point  to  which 
establishment  has  brought  the  Church  in  an  interest  so  vital  as  the 
election  of  her  bishops. 

Next  as  to  the  Convocation.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
•establishment  on  it?  First  we  consider  its  constitution.  In  this 
matter  the  Convocation  of  the  southern  province  is  the  greatest 
offender.  The  Upper  House  we  have  already  seen  to  consist  wholly 
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of  nominees  of  the    Crown,  i.e.    of  Parliament.      In    the  Lower 
House  we  first  meet  with  twenty-four  deans,  all  nominees  of  the- 
Crown,  i.e.  of  Parliament ;  then  fifty-eight  archdeacons,  all  chosen 
by   the  bishops,   i.e.   indirectly  by   the   Crown ;    then   twenty-five 
proctors  for  chapters,  whose  deans  and   canons  are  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  nominees  of  the  Crown.     So  that  the  Lower  House  contains- 
107  members  nominated  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Crown,  i.e.  by 
Parliament,  and  only  forty-two  elected  by  the  clergy :  most  even  of 
these  are  elected  only  by  beneficed  clergy,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  are  themselves   Crown  nominees  directly  or  indirectly.      So 
much  for  the  constitution  of  Convocation.      It  must,  however,  be 
allowed  that  Convocation  has  suffered  worse  things  than  these  at 
the  hands  of  Establishment.      Every  society  claims  the  right   to 
discuss  its  own  business,  especially  in  critical  moments  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  and  although  the   State  power,  soon  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest,  began  to   enclose   Convocation  with   severe  restrictions,  the 
liberty  to  consider  of  things  concerning  the  Church's  interests  was 
always  guaranteed  to  it.     Yet  in  spite  of  these  guarantees,  in  the 
year  1717,  when  most  momentous  questions  had  arisen  out  of  the 
suspected  orthodoxy  of  a  court  favourite,  Convocation  was  silenced,  lest  it 
should  condemn  him,  and  not  suffered  to  meet  again  for  business  for 
about  1 40  years.     Thus  it  happened,  amongst  other  things,  that  two- 
important  acts  affecting   most  deeply  the  interests  of  the  Church 
were  passed  when  she  was  utterly  unable  to  express  her  mind  on  the 
subjects,  except  through  her  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  these 
we  have  seen  to  be  not  so  much  officers  of  the  Church  as  nominees  of 
Parliament.     Since  the  revival  of  Convocation,  and  within  the  most 
recent  times,  a  fresh  blow  has  been  dealt  to  Convocation  in  the  passing 
of  the  Public  Worship  Eegulation  Act.     It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  finally,  with  some  alterations,  be- 
came law,  were  submitted  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury,    which,    though    it    considered    the  bill  and   suggested 
some  absolutely  necessary  alterations,  condemned  altogether  its  prin- 
ciple ;  yet,  with  the  principle  unaltered,  it  became  law.     About  the 
same  time  the   Convocation  of  York  was  asked  to  approve  of  the 
action  of  those  who  obtained  the  act,  and  refused  to  do  so.     What 
religious  body,  not  weakened  by  Establishment,  would  consent  to 
have  its  principles,  its  faith,  its  practice  tampered  wich  in  such  a 
way  ?     What  other  such  body  would  suffer  the  appointments  to  its 
highest  ministry,  with  which  alone  rests  the  selection  of  all  the  other 
ministers,  to  be  wholly,  though  indirectly,  in  the  hands  of  a  Parlia- 
ment by  its  very  constitution  irreligious  ?     I  do  not  use  the  word 
invidiously,  but  in  its  strictly  limited  sense. 

One  last  point  remains  in  regard  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
Establishment  upon  the  Church.  It  is  the  appointments  of  her 
courts.  In  the  year  1833,  Convocation  being  then  silenced,  a  court 
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of  appeal,  having  power  of  pronouncing  purely  spiritual  sentences 
for  purely  spiritual  offences,  was  constituted  by  a  merely  civil 
•  authority.  Moreover,  it  consists  entirely  of  laymen,  most  of  whom 
need  not  even  be  churchmen,  and  not  one  of  whom  (since  the  passing 
of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act)  is  bound  to  know  anything  of 
the  particular  branch  of  the  law  which  the  court  sits  to  administer  in 
the  final  resort.  So  little  were  the  interests  of  the  Church  thought  of 
or  understood  at  the  time  that  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  bill  in 
the  House  of  Lords  had  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  new 
^court  could  possibly  ever  have  to  try  matters  of  doctrine  or  worship. 
The  constitution  of  the  court  has  recently  been  slightly  altered,  but 
only  so  as  to  leave  the  objectionable  features,  both  as  to  its  constitu- 
tion and  the  source  of  its  jurisdiction,  untouched.  Certain  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  are  associated  with  the  judges  as  assessors  ;  but 
even  these  are,  as  we  have  seen,  merely  nominees  of  Parliament,  and 
may  be  as  ignorant  as  the  judges  themselves  of  the  law  to  be  ad- 
ministered. The  unconstitutional  interference  of  Parliament  in 
regard  to  courts  affecting  the  Church  has  gone  still  further  in  the 
Act  already  referred  to  for  the  Regulation  of  Public  Worship,  which, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  abolishes  the  bishop's  court,  transferring, 
with  one  saving  clause  which  contradicts  all  canonical  precedent,  the 
bishop's  powers  of  discipline  from  himself  to  three  men  who  may  be 
of  no  religion  at  all,  provided  they  are  willing  to  declare  themselves 
to  be  that  very  vague  thing  in  law — 'members  of  the  Church  of 
England.' 

Thus  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  have  passed  in  some  ten 
centuries  from  a  sovereign  personally  responsible — with  a  Parliament 
composed  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  having,  in  common 
with  the  sovereign,  many  ties  personally  binding  them  to  her,  and 
acting  in  the  face  of  a  nation  of  Church  people,  mostly  well  disposed 
to  the  Church,  her  bishops  freely  elected,  Convocation  a  free  legisla- 
ture, courts  with  spiritual  jurisdiction,  composed  of  men  whose  life 
was  spent  in  the  study  of  the  doctrines,  history,  and  laws  of  the 
Church — to  an  irresponsible  sovereign,  compelled,  through  his  Prime 
Minister,  to  act  as  the  mouthpiece  'of  Parliament,  itself,  injustice  to 
the  nation,  bound  to  be  free  from  all  religious  convictions ;  a  people 
divided  into  every  variety  of  religious  denomination  and  opinion, 
largely  hostile  to  the  Church,  and  in  a  measure  to  all  religion; 
bishops  the  nominees  of  the  minister,  and  so  practically  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  Convocation,  three-fifths  of  whose  members  are  directly  or 
indirectly  also  so  nominated ;  and  courts  lacking  both  the  guarantee 
of  a  knowledge  of  Church  law,  and  also  all  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
which,  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church,  not  to 
say  the  will  of  God,  is  needed  for  dealing  with  spiritual  causes. 
Whatever,  then,  may  be  thought  of  the  possibility  of  an  Establish- 
ment under  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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'monarchy,  it  must,  I  think,  be  clear  that  political  progress  has  cast 
the  whole  mould  of  modern  political  life  in  England  into  such  a 
phase  as  to  demand,  on  behalf  of  future  amicable  relations,  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State.  The  State  has  gained  her  freedom  for  the 
last  200  years ;  and,  had  not  the  Church  been  true  to  what  seemed 
her  duty,  of  upholding  the  Crown  in  very  troubled  times,  she  would 
certainly  have  shared  that  freedom.  Surely  at  last,  after  the  further 
:  rift  of  the  last  two  centuries,  she  is  doubly  entitled  to  claim  it. 
v/Cj;  II.  What  has  b'een  the  working  of  the  Establishment?  will  be  asked. 

•  A  practical  nation  like  our  own  likes  to  test  people  and  systems  by 
-their  works  :  how  have  Establishments  worked  ?     We  shall  at  once  be 
reminded  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  system  which  provides  every 
village  with  an  educated  gentleman,  with  his  wife  and  family,  dissemi- 
nating a  high  moral,  religious,  and  civilising  tone  on  all  around.     We 
shall  be  told  of  the  elevating  influence  of  such  a  household,  and  the 
like.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  much  good  has  been  done  in  many 
places  in  this  way ;  but  we  must  not  credit  it  with  more  than  it 
deserves.     Those  who  have  seen  much  of  village  life  will  be  apt  to 
think  that  (owing,  we  will  say,  to  the  density  of  the  bucolic  mind) 
it  has  fallen  short  of  christianising  the  population,  and  left  little 
more  trace  of  itself  than  the  tradition  found  by  the  next  comer  of  the 
gifts  and  amiability  of  the  rector's  wife.     The  good  will  have  been 
greater  or  less  according  to  circumstances ;  but  three  centuries  of 
the  system's  work  has  failed  to  raise  our  rural  population  to  any 
great  height  of  religion,  morality,  or  civilisation.     Perhaps  we  shall 
then  be  told  to  look  at  the  gigantic  efforts  made  during  the  last  fifty 
years  to  extend  the  Church's  work  both  in  town  and  country,  at  home 
and  abroad.    But  we  must  cross-examine  these  efforts  before  we  admit 
their  evidence.     Are  they  in  any  sense  the  work  of  the  Establish- 
ment ?     To  what  are  due  the  multiplication  of  Churches,  the  efforts, 

•  at  least  partly  successful,  to  subdivide  parishes  and  dioceses,  the  more 
elastic  and  spiritual  work  for  the  recovery  and  building  up  of  souls- 
such  as  parochial  missions,  refuges,  penitentiaries,  retreats,  sister- 
hoods, and  divers  other  agencies,  some  or  other  of  them  common 
amongst  all  sections  of  Churchmen?      Are  they  the  work  of  the 
Establishment  ?     Surely  not,  but  of  voluntary  energy.     The  money 
which  supports  them  comes  from  free  gifts ;  the  clergy  who  work 
them  are  mostly — though  no  doubt  by  no  means  all — those  who  owe 
their  position,  not  to  the  discriminate  selection  of  the  Crown  or 
dignified  ecclesiastics,  but  to  private  patronage,  or  else  they  are  still 
in  the  unestablished  condition  of  assistant  curates ;  the  people  who 
take  part  in  them  do  so  of  free  will,  and  those  who  are  to  benefit  come 
not  as  to  some  Establishmentarian   enterprise  for  their  soul's  health, 
but  as  to  a  free  Grospel,  given  without  the  fettering  restrictions  and 
cold  reserve  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the  Establish- 
ment.    Again,  to  what  are  we  debtors  for  the  great  mass  of  our 
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daughter  Churches  ?  To  the  same  energy  of  voluntary  exertions- 
The  three  great  missionary  societies  of  the  Church  are  essentially 
voluntary  agencies,  patronised,  indeed,  in  high  quarters,  but  in  their 
origin  the  fruit  of  free  enterprises,  working  with  money  freely  given, 
and  by  the  means  of  those  who  freely  offer  themselves  for  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  has  been  the  great  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  our  foreign  dependencies  ?  I  think  we  may 
fairly  say  the  stiffness  of  the  Establishment.  It  could  not  prevent 
the  zeal  of  individual  clergymen  going  out  to  carry  the  ministries  of 
religion  to  the  foreign  countries  to  which  English  enterprise  attracted 
her  citizens.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  State  was  even  bountiful 
in  her  provision  for  those  who  went.  There  was  one  thing,  however, 
on  which  the  State  could  put  a  restraint,  and  in  this  point  she 
opposed  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the  Church  in 
her  colonies.  This  was  the  appointment  of  bishops.  Perhaps  it  may 
seem  a  small  matter  to  some  ;  but,  if  any  should  think  so,  they  may 
be  asked  to  remember  certain  facts.  The  Church  of  England 
believes,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the 
ministry  can  only  be  increased  or  even  continued  by  the  action  of  the 
episcopate,  and  that  confirmation  is  ordinarily  necessary  as  the  com- 
plement of  baptism  before  any  can  be  admitted  to  Holy  Communion. 
No  doubt  in  the  last  case  she  agrees  with  other  parts  of  the  Church 
in  allowing  communion  without  confirmation,  where  the  desire  to 
receive  the  latter  rite  exists,  and  only  the  opportunity  is  lacking  j 
still  she  teaches  that  it  is  ordinarily  necessary.  But  by  withholding 
the  episcopate  from  her  colonies  the  Establishment  imposed  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  depending  entirely  upon  the  mother  country  for  their 
supply  of  clergy,  and  of  themselves  individually  coming  to  England 
(a  thing  to  most  of  them  physically  impossible)  if  they  were  to  receive 
•confirmation.  For  how  long,  we  ask,  did  she  thus  withhold  from  her 
colonists  this  gift  ?  Let  us  take  America,  our  first  colony,  occupied 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  left  for  two  centuries 
without  bishops.  The  law  of  the  Establishment  forbids  the  Anglican 
bishops  to  consecrate  others  to  their  own  order  without  license  from 
the  Crown,  and  this  license  was  refused  by  every  sovereign  except 
Charles  the  Second,  whose  license,  however,  for  some  reason  fell 
through.  Again,  look  at  India.  While  the  East  India  Company  had 
commercial  dealings  with  that  country  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  received  no  bishop  of  our  communion  till 
1814;  and  he,  with  his  see  at  Calcutta,  in  the  extreme  north-east, 
was  for  twenty-one  years  the  only  bishop  to  ordain  and  confirm  in 
all  that  vast  continent.  It  has,  however,  not  been  in  the  colonies 
only  that  this  same  restriction  of  the  episcopal  office  has  hampered 
the  extension  of  the  Church.  We  find  the  same  in  our  own  land 
and  in  our  own  days.  Even  now,  when  the  demand  for  more  bishops 
has  been  at  last  listened  to,  the  supply  must  needs  be  limited,  because 
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a  bishop  must  not  be,  according  to  the  apostolic  precept,  a  man  '  not 
given  to  filthy  lucre,'  but  on  the  contrary  he  must  be  provided  with 
SjOOOL  a  year  and  a  palace. 

Let  us  look  round  the  country  to  the  great  centres  of  population 
which  have  grown  up  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  modern  trade, 
modern  discoveries,  and  modern  energy.  Can  we  doubt  that  if  the 
Church  of  England  had  been  free,  her  bishops  elected  freely,  con- 
firmed by  the  free  assent  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese — not 
princes  of  the  State,  but  mixing  freely  with  their  clergy  and  people, 
and  entering  into  all  their  wants — her  Convocation  free  to  take 
account  of  the  changing  and  increasing  wants  of  her  people,  and 
free  to  increase  the  number  of  her  bishops  and  rearrange  the  areas 
of  their  dioceses  as  occasion  required — can  we  doubt  that  under  such 
circumstances  these  centres  of  population  would  have  been  well 
cared  for,  and  not  only  saved  from  semi-heathenism,  but  have  been 
the  stronghold  of  the  Church  ?  They  are  not,  indeed,  the  heathens 
that  we  might  expect,  but  till  within  comparatively  a  few  years  it 
has  been  due  simply  to  the  energies  of  Nonconformity  that  they 
have  even  known  the  name  of  Christ  or  the  blessings  which  He  came 
to  give,  and  His  Church  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  minister. 

There  is  one  more  consideration  about  the  work  of  Establishment 
which  must  not  be  passed  by.  It  is  the  special  work  of  Christ  in 
His  Church  to  unite — '  that  they  all  may  be  one '  is  His  prayer. 
How  has  Establishment  in  England  furthered  that  end  ?  Let  us 
take  three  crucial  periods  of  her  history.  We  must  allow  that  in 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Reformation  movement  did  not  in  itself 
tend  to  promote  unity.  It  would  have  seemed,  then,  to  be  a  duty  at 
such  a  time  for  each  part  of  the  Church  to  do  its  best  to  counteract, 
as  far  as  truth  and  good  faith  would  allow,  the  probability  of  division 
which  the  endeavour  after  truth  brought  with  it,  or  at  least  not  to 
repel  any  offer  to  cooperate  towards  it.  Now  in  that  century,  on 
the  assembling  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  invitations  were  sent  with 
much  courtesy,  as  some  of  the  historians  tell  us,  to  the  English 
bishops  to  attend  the  Council ;  the  Crown,  however,  interfered,  and 
prevented  the  invitation  being  accepted.  One  point  closely  affected 
ourselves ;  it  was  our  Orders,  which  the  Council,  even  when  asked  to 
do  so  by  the  Pope,  declined  to  condemn,  and  that  although  England 
had  so  discourteously  refused  to  take  part  in  its  deliberation.  Surely 
there  was  hope  then  that  a  little  less  stiffness  in  the  authorities  of  the 
Establishment  might  have  saved  Christendom  from  a  mighty  split, 
of  whose  healing  there  seems  now  to  be  small  hope. 

Again,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  Church  of 
England  was  at  its  last  gasp,  its  clergy  a  byword,  its  laity  the  prey 
to  every  vice  and  heresy.  There  rose  up  one  of  her  priests,  a 
simple,  earnest  man.  His  life  had  attracted  attention  and  even 
persecution  as  early  as  his  university  days.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
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Church  as  to  his  mother  in  the  faith,  loving  her  teaching,  services, 
and  discipline,  clinging  to  her  sacraments,  and  anxious  so  to  serve 
her  as  to  rouse  her  people  to  true  holiness  of  life.  He  was  deferential 
'to  those  in  authority,  and  most  earnest  in  seeking  their  consent  to 
carry  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  sinful  and  indifferent.  How 
did  the  Establishment  treat  him  ?  It  opposed  him  in  every  possible 
way,  and  drove  him  from  the  pulpits  and  altars  of  the  Church  he 
loved.  It  had  the  opportunity,  by  using  him  and  others  who  sprang 
up  round  him,  for  the  rekindling  of  zeal  in  the  coldness  of  death,  and 
filling  the  waste  places  of  the  Church  with  joy  and  gladness.  It 
preferred  the  sorrow  of  sin  and  depravity  to  the  joy  of  holiness, 
death  to  life,  separation  to  unity  and  strength,  the  great  legacies  of 
the  Church's  Master.  It  was  JOHN  WESLEY  who  was  thus  driven  out. 

Thirdly,  in  these  last  days,  a  movement  has  been  raised  up  by 
Grod,  and  has  pushed  its  course  through  His  help  for  fifty  years.  It 
has  produced  a  few  great  names  and  a  crowd  of  clergy  and  laity, 
both  men  and  women,  eager  to  give  themselves  to  (rod's  work  in 
the  Church  of  England.  But  its  progress  has  simply  been  by  its  own 
energy.  At  every  step  it  has  been  thwarted  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Establishment,  but  still  at  each  step  it  has  been  victorious.  Its 
victories  have  been  quietly  accepted  by  those  whose  obstructiveness 
it  had  to  overcome  in  order  to  gain  them,  and  itself  still  made  the 
object  of  reproach.  Some  of  the  greatest  men  the  Church  of  England 
has  seen  for  centuries  have  been  driven  out  of  her  in  despair,  and  yet 
still  her  only  idea  seems  to  be  to  drive  off  more  and  pursue  her 
policy  of  division.  These  are  samples  of  an  Establishment's  work  for 
unity. 

We  may  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by  noticing  how  in 
the  first  ages,  when  the  Church  was  not  only  unestablished  but  most 
cruelly  persecuted,  the  Gospel  preached  by  twelve  unlearned  men 
spread,  apparently  in  their  lifetime,  from  Palestine  to  Britain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  India  and  China  on  the  other,  to  the  far  north 
and  to  the  deserts  of  Africa ;  how,  after  Establishment  had  laid  its 
hand  upon  her,  it  was  only  or  chiefly  as  she  shook  herself  free  from 
it  that  she  wrought  her  great  works.  It  was  not  the  pope  with  his 
cardinals  and  bishops  who  devised  or  effected  the  conversion  of  India, 
but  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  his  companions,  just  as  it  has  been  the  free 
societies  of  our  own  Church  who  have  done  such  work  for  us  ;  it  was 
not  the  pope  or  any  established  power  that  saved  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages  from  its  corruptions,  but  men  who  had  renounced  the 
world,  such  as  the  great  Florentine  of  S.  Marco,  Savonarola,  following 
*the  steps  of  Benedict,  Dominic,  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  their  poverty  and 
nakedness.  Who  can  look  at  the  touching  fresco  in  the  magnificent 
church  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi,  the  'Espousal  of  Francis  to  Holy 
Poverty,'  without  feeling  that  it  was  while  the  vow  of  his  espousal 
was  still  pure  and  chaste  that  he  and  his  order  were  strong,  and  only 
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when  the  world  had  lulled  them  to  sleep  in  the  lap  of  corporate  wealth 
that  individual  poverty  lost  its  power  and  the  order  became  an  object 
of  contempt  ? 

oi  ;JH.  I  shall  be  met,  however,  from  two  opposite  quarters,  with 
what  will  seem  to  my  objectors  a  conclusive  answer  to  what  has  been 
said.  On  the  one  side  I  shall  be  told  :  '  This  is  all  very  well,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  strive  for  it  if  we  can  get  it  without  losing  the 
ENDOWMENTS  of  the  Church.'  On  the  other  side  I  shall  hear :  '  This  is 
all  very  well,  but  you  must  give  up  your  ENDOWMENTS  ;  you  cannot 
expect  freedom  if  you  are  to  keep  the  MONET.'  I  frankly  accept  the 
position— perhaps  I  go  beyond  my  objectors  and  think  the  endow- 
ments the  origo  mali,  the  principle  of  evil.  But  while  this  is  so  I 
do  not  wish  to  put  it  upon  a  false  ground.  I  do  not  thus  readily 
renounce  the  endowments  because  I  think  them  *  State  pay,'  or  be- 
cause I  look  upon  them  as  other  than  the  perfectly  legitimate  private 
property  of  certain  private  corporations.  History  shows  us  that  from 
time  to  time  kings,  nobles,  and  wealthy  commoners  have  granted  as 
their  private  offerings,  not  to  the  Church  as  a  single  corporation,  but 
to  this  priory,  or  that  cathedral,  or  the  other  parish  priest,  land  or 
money,  or  goods  of  some  kind  for  the  service  of  Grod.  Church  pro- 
perty, in  its  strict  sense,  I  find  none,  but  of  cathedral  property,  epi- 
scopal property,  property  of  a  rectory  or  vicarage,  I  find  plenty ;  even 
tithes  were  given,  at  first,  not  over  the  whole  country  to  the  Church 
at  large,  but  by  this  or  that  landowner  to  this  or  that  ecclesiastical 
corporation.  The  tithes  were  not  always  given  to  the  particular 
parish  or  monastery,  chapter  or  bishopric,  to  which  they  might  be 
said  locally  to  belong,  but  to  any  such  object  to  which  the  will  of  the 
donor  might  assign  them.  They  are  then  private  property  as  much 
as  the  property  of  any  other  corporation  or  individual,  neither  less 
nor  more.  They  are  not  the  wages  of  State  officials,  but  freewill  offer- 
ings made  to  particular  places  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  ministering  there.  Why  then  are  they  to  be  given  up  ? 
Partly  because  they  are  the  foundation  upon  which  Establishment 
rests,  and  will  always  bring  Establishment  in  their  train,  partly 
because  they  are  contary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Endowments  are  the  foundation  of  Establishment.  I  will  refer 
only  to  one  document  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  The  statute 
25  Edw.  III.,  st.  6.  (Statute  of  Provisors),  while  allowing  that  the 
grant  of  free  elections  of  bishops  and  free  appointments  to  benefices 
shall  ordinarily  continue,  lays  down  the  principle  that,  whereas  the 
king,  the  nobles,  and  the  rich  commoners  have  endowed  the  bishoprics, 
abbeys,  &c.,  therefore  they  '  ought  to  have  the  custody  of  all  voi  dances, 
and  the  presentments  and  the  collations  of  the  benefices  of  such 
prelacies.'  It  is  not  easy  to  see  an  escape  from  the  logic  of  this 
argument,  and  yet  it  contains  in  itself  the  germ  of  all  the  enormities 
of  patronage,  whether  episcopal  or  other.  If  the  Church  has  so  little 
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faith  that  it  will  consent  to  lean  upon  an  arm  of  flesh,  as  though  He 
who  feeds  the  ravens  cannot  give  His  own  servants  their  daily  bread, 
it  must  be  prepared  to  find  that  this  security  of  an  earthly  payment 
attached  to  their  office  whether  the  work  be  done  or  not,  carries  with 
it  the  right  of  the  giver  of  the  money  to  present  to  the  enjoyment  of 
this  income.  It  is  the  principle  recognised  in  regard  to  parishes ;  it 
must  logically  be  equally  good  (or  bad)  for  dioceses. 

The  king  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  first  to  endow  bishoprics, 
although  others  might  afterwards  enrich  them ;  he  therefore  claims, 
as  a  logical  consequence,  the  right  to  nominate.  No  doubt  it  is  a 
violent  infringement  of  Church  principle,  but  it  follows  very  naturally 
upon  the  endowment.  The  Church  has  been  tempted  to  settle  in 
•Egypt  by  the  richness  of  the  land  of  Groshen  ;  if  she  seeks  for  freedom, 
she  must  seek  it  in  the  desert,  and  bravely  leave  behind  her  the  flesh- 
pots,  the  onions,  and  the  garlic. 

IV.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question.  How  does  it 
appear  in  the  light  of  the  Church's  own  fundamental  character  and 
the  mind  of  her  Divine  Founder  ?  I  will  treat  this  shortly,  and  that 
the  more  as  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  compels  me  to  deal  with  it  in  a 
somewhat  strictly  Scriptural  way. 

It  is  not  for  the  Church  to  make  her  choice  between  the  ease  of 
Groshen  and  the  toil  and  barrenness  of  the  desert.  Her  Master  has 
chosen  for  her.  If  we  may  understand  the  commission,  <As  my 
Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you,'  as  conveying  to  us  His 
delegates  the  fulness  of  the  power  bestowed  upon  our  Lord's  manhood, 
at  least  as  much  are  we  bound  to  think  of  them  as  passing  on  to  us 
the  other  privilege,  harder  to  flesh  and  blood,  but  not  less  essential 
for  the  efficacy  of  our  ministry — that  of  poverty,  suffering,  and 
shame.  The  world,  that  it  may  destroy  the  Church,  has  offered  to 
espouse  her,  and  gives  as  her  dower  respectability,  ease,  wealth,  or  at 
least  competency.  But  these  are  the  very  opposite  of  her  Lord's 
endowment.  We  do  not  read  that  the  mark  of  a  true  minister  of 
Christ  is  that  all  men  should  speak  well  of  him,  and  yet  this  is  the 
very  test  which  is  constantly  applied  to  us  in  these  days — '  No  man 
has  a  word  to  say  against  him.'  Surely  so  much  the  worse,  for 
4  blessed  are  ye  when  men  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely, 
for  my  name's  sake.'  We  read  no  commendation  of  those  who  hide 
their  pound  in  a  napkin  that  they  may  escape  the  responsibility  of 
labour,  and  yet  the  temptation  to  cling  to  temporalities  and 
think  all  lost  if  they  be  taken  away  is  much  like  it ;  but  rather 
we  hear,  *  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant :  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' 
Surely  in  the  Church,  and  especially  in  the  sacred  ministry,  *  biassed 
are  the  poor,'  not  the  well-to-do  or  the  rich.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  spiritual  character  of  the  Church  and  her  priesthood  which  we 
assumed  in  our  very  definition.  We  have  to  represent  that  spiritual 
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-society  which  its  Lord  sent  out  without  purse  or  scrip  as  lambs  in 
the  midst  of  wolves,  but  through  whom  He  converted  the  very 
wolves  into  lambs  of  His  flock.  Our  demand  for  disestablishment 
must  be  a  demand  at  least  as  earnest  for  disendowment.  It  will  not 
do,  in  an  age  of  realities  such  as  this  is,  to  claim  liberty,  and  yet  keep 
the  fetters  which  have  made  us  slaves.  The  simplest  can  see  through 
such  a  demand.  It  carries  on  the  face  of  it  that,  however  honest  and 
self-sacrificing  the  man  may  really  be  who  urges  it,  he  has  not  yet 
weighed  the  meaning  of  his  claim.  Even  the  ornaments  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  God  Himself  had  ordered  the  Hebrews  to  take 
from  their  neighbours,  became  their  golden  calf;  how  much  more 
our  endowments  if  we,  not  by  God's  command  but  by  our  own 
choice,  tempted  by  the  wedge  of  gold  and  the  Babylonish  garment, 
cling  to  the  accursed  thing. 

Looking  upon  the  Church  as  that  spiritual  society  which  we  have 
defined  it  to  be — the  Lord  himself  under  another  form,  as  St.  Paul 
.says — we  have  not  a  hint  in  the  history  of  her  origin  that  at  any 
period  of  her  life  she  is  to  present  so  violent  a  contrast  to  His  life 
.and  that  of  His  apostles  as  is  witnessed  in  a  Church  established  and 
endowed.  It  may  be  His  intention,  but  certainly  if  it  is  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  with  those  who  advance  the  theory,  and  until  that  burden 
of  proof  has  been  successfully  sustained,  not  by  a  mere  appeal  to  the 
prestige  of  fifteen  centuries,  but  to  that  as  an  exposition  of  Bible 
teaching,  we  at  least,  as  English  churchmen,  are  bound  to  cling  to 
our  Lord's  express  words. 

V.  There  are,  however,  others  besides  the  members  of  the  Church 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  question  before  us,  and  whom  we  shall 
be  both  most  ungenerous  and  most  unjust  if  we  do  not  consider.  I 
mean  the  Nonconformists.  Nonconformity  is  the  offspring  of  the 
Church's  sins.  No  doubt  there  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  obstinacy, 
pride,  and  bitterness,  in  the  history  of  Nonconformity — when  did 
discord  and  division  ever  exist  without  such  sins  on  both  sides  ?  But 
our  wisdom  is  to  see  our  own  sins,  not  theirs.  There  have  been  first 
the  sins  of  the  Church  before  the  Eeformation,  great  enough,  even 
when  looked  upon  with  the  most  favourable  eye,  to  have  caused  all 
the  divisions  which  have  followed.  Then  there  have  been  the  con- 
vulsions which  shook  the  household  of  faith  in  the  days  following 
almost  to  its  foundations,  when  so  great  was  the  confusion  that  it 
was  no  wonder  if  many  lost  confidence  in  her  altogether,  and  thought 
that  truth  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Still,  if  the  Church  had  risen 
to  her  duties,  and  given  to  souls  the  bread  of  life  in  its  fulness  and 
purity,  in  the  period  following  those  great  troubles,  we  should  have 
little  or  no  Nonconformity.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  Nonconformity  had  almost  died 
-out,  till  the  Church  threw  off  John  Wesley,  and  in  him  it  revived. 
It  has  been  the  dry  Erastianism  of  the  Establishment  up  to  the  end 
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of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  which  has  given  it  its  strength, 
and  made  it  a  conscientious  necessity  to  many.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  Nonconformists  must  also  allow  that  in  following  the  dic- 
tates of  their  conscience  they  have  renounced  of  their  own  accord 
whatever  advantages  the  Establishment  seemed  to  afford  them,  and 
freely  placed  themselves  in  their  present  position.  If  it  seems  to 
them  that  the  established  position  is  one  to  be  envied,  it  is  one  freely 
renounced  by  them  or  their  ancestors  for  the  sake  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  which  they  justly  esteemed  above  everything  else.  The 
dignities,  social  position,  State  protection,  and  State  control  were 
then,  as  now,  accidental  adjuncts  of  the  Church  as  such,  not  of  a  mere 
national  religion  chosen  out  of  any  number  of  other  religions.  The 
Church  preached  the  Grospel  to  the  nation,  which  in  return  in- 
vested its  teacher  with  certain  temporal  dignities  and  a  temporal 
position,  not  in  preference  to  other  religions,  but  simply  as  the  only 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  which  it  knew.  The  State  never  bade  the 
Nonconformists  leave  the  Church,  but  on  the  contrary  expelled  them 
from  the  country  if  they  did  so,  and  compelled  the  Church  to  make 
its  formularies  as  vague  as  was  possible,  without  denying  what  it 
holds  for  truth,  in  order  that  everyone  might  be  able  to  accept  them. 
It  does  not  then  seem  that  on  this  ground  Nonconformists  have  any 
complaint.  So  also  as  to  the  money.  Now  that  compulsory  Church 
rates  are  abolished,  the  cry  of  injustice  to  conscientious  Nonconfor- 
mists seems  to  have  gone.  At  the  same  time  the  Church  has  a  right 
to  complain  that  they  on  their  side  have  in  no  sense  met  the  remission 
of  such  taxes  in  the  spirit  which  might  have  been  expected.  As  long 
as  they  were  forced  to  pay  towards  Church  expenses,  exclusion  from 
the  privileges  purchased  for  others  by  such  payments  was  a  manifest 
wrong,  but  when  the  payment  was  remitted  the  wrong  went  with  it. 
While  they  were  thus  burdened  they  might  well  claim  a  voice  in  the 
Church  matters  of  their  parish,  but,  when  the  obligation  was  removed, 
it  would  have  seemed  only  common  honour  to  abstain  from  inter- 
ference. In  not  fairly  recognising  this  they  no  doubt  forfeit  much 
of  their  claim  to  consideration.  As  to  other  moneys  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, the  different  corporations  which  compose  it  have  certain 
private  properties,  secured  to  them  from  ages  back,  which  may  be 
very  hurtful  to  them,  but  with  which  those  who  have  of  their  own 
free  will  left  the  Church  have  no  more  to  do  than  they  have  with 
the  personal  inheritance  of  each  of  these  men. 

On  another  ground,  however,  there  is  justice  in  their  objection  to 
Establishment.  The  government  of  a  free  country  exists  for  the 
happiness  of  that  country,  and  in  secular  things  to  secure  for  all  the 
citizens  the  largest  possible  satisfaction  and  equality  which  is  com- 
patible with  good  order  and  government.  Especially  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  civil  government  to  confine  itself  to  ruling  in  civil  matters  so  that 
no  man  may  feel  himself  to  be  put  at  a  disadvantage  for  conscience' 
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sake,  even  in  things  which  belong  rather  to  sentiment  than  to  real  loss 
or  injury.  Hence,  when  a  nation  comes  to  be  split  up  by  a  multitude 
of  conflicting  religious  bodies,  a  national  religion  becomes  an  oppres- 
sion. It  may  be  true  that  the  divisions  have  sprung  from  the  fault 
of  the  separatists,  but  the  State  has  to  deal  with  the  fact,  not  with 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  it.  When,  therefore,  freedom  of  opinion 
assumed  the  gigantic  proportions  which  it  has  in  England,  Esta- 
blishment became  an  injustice  to  the  whole  body.  To  those  who 
could  not  conscientiously  cling  to  the  old  faith  it  became  a  most  real 
civil  wrong  that  their  religion  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  in 
social  position  compared  with  others.  The  Church  claims  to  be  the 
religion  of  Christ  in  a  special  way  peculiar  to  herself:  surely  she 
would  best  prove  it  by  being  content,  like  her  Lord,  with  the  lowest 
place,  or  at  least  social  equality  with  other  religious  bodies.  As  it  is 
a  grievance  to  the  Church  that  her  bishops  and  so  large  a  proportion 
of  her  clergy  should  be  appointed  by  the  representative  of  a  Parlia- 
ment of  no  religion,  so  it  is  a  grievance  to  the  various  denomina- 
tions who  elect  and  who  compose  that  Parliament  that  it  should  have 
to  choose  ministers  for  a  religious  body  which  they  abhor. 

It  is  moreover  a  grievance  to  them  that  the  bishops  should  be, 
by  virtue  of  their  office,  of  high  rank,  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
It  does  not  matter  that  (at  all  events  till  the  creation  of  the  see  of 
Manchester)  they  sat  there  only  by  right  of  temporal  baronies,  nor 
yet  that  to  us  it  is  a  grievous  scandal  that  the  chief  pastor  and  typical 
representative  of  the  lowly  Carpenter  of  Galilee  should  be  in  an 
earthly  kingdom,  simply  by  reason  of  his  spiritual  office,  the  highest 
peer  not  of  the  royal  blood.  It  is  no  matter  that  what  to  us  is  a 
scandal  under  which  we  mourn  should  be  to  them  an  object  of  desire. 
The  fact  that  it  is  so,  and  that  they  feel  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in 
respect  of  it,  constitutes  an  injustice  to  them  as  citizens,  which  the 
State  is  bound  to  redress.  It  is  an  anomaly  in  a  free  country  on 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more,  but  which  enforces  the  de- 
mand for  disestablishment. 

VI.  The  last  point  on  which  I  have  promised  to  touch  is  some  in- 
dication of  the  form  which  disestablishment  may  be  expected  to  take. 
I  will  briefly  summarise,  for  what  they  are  worth,  my  own  ideas. 
First  would  come  the  repeal  of  all  ecclesiastical  statutes,  except 
perhaps  9  Henry  III.  c.  i.,  '  The  Confirmation  of  Liberties.'  With 
these  would  go  also  all  clauses  of  statutes  which  in  any  way  legis- 
late in  ecclesiastical  matters  or  for  ecclesiastical  persons  as  such. 
All  judicial  sentences  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  except  for  immorality, 
pronounced  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council; 
also  such  sentences  pronounced  by  any  ecclesiastical  court  as 
simply  registering  a  previous  decision  of  that  court,  or  acting  upon 
principles  laid  down  by  it ;  also  the  sentences  pronounced  by  any 
judge  appointed  under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  or  by 
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any  judge,  upon  the  basis  of  any  action  before  such  judge,  would  be 
declared  null  and  void,  as  though  they  had  never  been  pronounced. 
All  rights,  customs,  honours,  or  dignities,  or  the  opposite,  conferred 
or  imposed  otherwise  than  by  statute,  would  be  withdrawn.  All 
tithes  and  charges  of  all  kinds  customarily  levied  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes  would  be  remitted  for  the  future.  It  would  then  remain 
to  dispose  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
Those  endowments  which  have  been  given  during  the  present  century 
would  naturally  revert  to  the  donors  or  their  representatives,  if  any. 
Out  of  other  funds,  other  lay  patrons  would  be  reimbursed  for 
the  loss  of  their  patronage  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  money  and 
lands  would  lapse  to  Government.  The  fact  that  it  had  been  given 
for  religious  purposes  would  seem  to  point  to  its  being  spent  on  good 
and  charitable  works,  such  as  hospitals,  bridges,  improvement  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  especially  in  large  cities,  foundation  of 
asylums  for  ebriates,  and  the  like.  As  to  churches  and  parsonages 
it  would  seem  fair  (as  all  the  property  which,  however  undesirably, 
has  yet  actually  for  so  long  a  time  ministered  to  the  Church  would 
now  lapse  to  the  State)  that  the  churches  should  be  left  to  us  ;  and 
where  the  parsonage  is  of  modest  dimensions,  not  unsuited  to  the 
limited  resources  of  a  parish  priest,  and  near  the  church,  it  might 
reasonably  be  left  also.  Those  large  parsonages  with  expensive 
grounds  which  exist  in  some  parishes  should  be  taken  away,  and,  if 
possible,  a  smaller  and  less  costly  house,  with  perhaps  a  small  garden 
and  field,  given  in  exchange.  The  palaces  of  the  bishops,  if  large 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  cathedral,  would  be  out  of  place,  and  lapse 
to  the  State ;  but  where,  as  in  many  instances,  the  palace  is  close  to 
the  cathedral,  and  only  of  such  a  size  as  would  enable  its  occupant  to 
offer  simple  hospitality  to  his  clergy,  it  might  probably  remain.  All 
this,  however,  should  be  thought  of  as  quite  immaterial  compared 
with  the  great  gain  to  the  '  kingdom  not  of  this  world '  of  being 
freed  from  wealth  and  honours.  If  every  brick  and.  stone  be 
claimed  by  the  State,  we  shall  be  the  gainers  in  returning  the  more 
closely  to  that  state  of  things  under  which  Christ  founded  His  Church 
and  sent  forth  His  apostles.  Lastly,  as  the  very  possession  of  endow- 
ments and  of  the  prestige  of  establishment  is  an  evil  to  be  escaped, 
it  would  be  well  that,  instead  of  what  are  called  '  vested  interests ' 
being  respected  as  regards  ecclesiastics,  the  act  should  come  into 
force  absolutely,  say  twelve  months  from  the  day  of  its  receiving  the 
Royal  assent.  During  this  interval  it  ought  to  be  allowed,  to  all  who 
wished  to  do  so,  to  withdraw  from  the  exercise  of  this  ministry,  and 
obtain  from  the  State  an  annuity  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
benefice  they  would  lose,  to  be  held  as  long  as  they  should  abstain 
from  officiating. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  no  one  but  myself  is  responsible 
either  for  my  arguments  or   conclusions.     I  have  endeavoured  to 
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acquaint  myself  with  such  writers  as  I  had  time  and  opportunity  to 
consult,  but  have  felt  myself  free  to  deal  with  the  information  so  ac- 
quired according  to  my  own  judgment.  So  too  with  opinions  of 
friends  with  whom  at  any  time  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject. 
If  any  such  take  the  trouble  to  read  this  paper,  they  will  find  that,, 
while  giving  the  utmost  value  to  their  opinions  that  I  could,  I  have 
used  them  or  not  as  seemed  most  convenient.  It  is  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  paper  will  convert  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  con- 
clusions endeavoured  to  be  arrived  at ;  but  if  anything  has  been  written 
which  shall  lead  even  one  person  to  give  the  subject  a  graver  con- 
sideration than  before,  it  will  more  than  compensate  the  labour  of 
writing.  It  is,  I  think,  impossible  for  any  who  will  look  the  matter 
in  the  face  to  deny  that  from  the  day  when  the  Emperor  Constantine 
— still  heathen,  though  professing  Christian  opinions — associated  him- 
self with  the  bishops  in  coumcil,  there  has  been  a  constant  struggle 
in  the  world  to  usurp  powers  inconsistent  with  the  condition  in 
which  rulers  have  found  themselves.  Thus  the  princes  of  the  State 
have  not  been  contented  unless  they  could  possess  themselves  of  the 
keys  of  the  Church,  and  the  great  ecclesiastical  authorities  have 
been  equally  unhappy  without  the  sword  of  the  State  ;  as  though  the 
climax  of  human  happiness  were  to  rule  all  men  in  soul  and  body,, 
wielding  with  one  hand  the  sword  of  human  tyranny,  and  with  the 
other  the  terrible  keys  of  divine  justice.  I  venture  to  hope  that 
some  may  be  led  to  see  the  human  as  well  as  divine  wisdom  of  the 
great  maxim,  l  Eender  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be  Caesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  be  God's.' 

A.  H.  MACKONOCHIE.. 
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TURKEY. 
PART  I. 

[To  THE  EDITOR  OF  '  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.' 

SIR, — The  article  which  occupies  the  last  leaves  in  this  number  of 
your  Review  was,  of  course,  known  to  you  beforehand.  You  were 
also  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  it  came  under  my  notice 
after  being  wholly  out  of  sight  and  memory  little  less  than  fourteen 
years.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  accede  to  your  wish  of  publishing 
it.  Whatever  interest  it  retains  may  be  traced  to  the  essential 
vitality  of  the  Eastern  Question.  Your  own  description  of  it  as  a 
bird's-eye  view  may  best  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  its 
character. 

Circumstances  and  personal  influences  have  necessarily  had  their 
effect  upon  the  general  question,  and  require  some  special  notice  in 
order  to  explain  what  here  and  there  might  otherwise  seem  to  be 
contradictions. 

Such  statements  or  remarks  as  are  thus  required  may  find,  I 
think,  their  most  appropriate  place  at  the  close  of  each  part  of  my 
original  paper. 

Yours  truly, 

STRATFORD  DE  R.] 

IN  this  nether  world  of  ours  it  often  happens  that  what  is  most 
talked  of  is  the  least  known.  We  like  to  have  the  sources  of  wonder 
well  stirred  within  us.  Life,  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  is  excite- 
ment. Wonder,  by  exciting  our  curiosity,  quickens  the  sense  of 
existence,  and  nothing  leads  more  to  wonder  than  the  mysterious  and 
unknown.  Was  ever  country,  for  instance,  more  talked  of  and  written 
about  than  Turkey  ?  Yet  in  some  respects,  and  those  not  the  least 
important,  Japan  and  New  Zealand  are  better  known  to  us  than  the 
Sultan's  empire.  Geographically,  we  have  a  fair  notion  of  its  outline 
by  sea  and  by  land.  Historically,  we  are  not  without  the  means  of 
learning  by  what  succession  of  events  and  under  what  inspiration 
the  Turks  obtained  so  vast  an  extent  of  dominion.  Commercially, 
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we  are  acquainted  with  the  principal  products  of  Turkey,  and  the 
foreign  articles  which  enter  most  into  the  consumption  of  its  in- 
habitants. We  possess  even  a  general  idea  of  the  religious  tenets 
and  national  usages  which  give  more  or  less  a  peculiar  form  and 
colour  to  that  complicated  texture  of  races,  creeds,  languages,  and 
costumes,  which  is  pictured  on  our  mind's  eye  whenever  we  think  of 
the  Levant.  But  when  some  passing  occurrence,  some  political 
omen,  forces  our  attention  into  a  closer  examination  of  the  actual 
state  of  Turkey,  of  the  relations  in  which  the  sovereign  and  his 
people,  the  various  classes  of  society,  the  government  and  foreign 
powers  stand  severally  towards  one  another,  we  find  it  no  easy  matter 
to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  these  various  departments  of  a  most 
extensive  and  complicated  subject.  Have  we  occasion  to  appreciate 
with  correctness  the  causes  of  weakness,  disturbance,  and  decay,  which 
operate  so  powerfully  on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  or  the  character  and 
extent  of  those  undeveloped  resources  on  which  the  advocates  of 
Turkish  regeneration  bottom  their  hopes,  we  are  sadty  at  a  loss  for 
information  calculated  to  enlighten  our  judgment  and  to  fix  our 
opinion  on  solid  and  practical  grounds. 

Our  marked  deficiency  in  these  respects  can  hardly  fail  to  expose 
us  to  serious  errors.  We  are  liable  to  form  a  mistaken  estimate  of 
the  great  interests  which  may  at  any  moment  be  irretrievably  com- 
promised by  our  ignorance,  or  to  neglect  the  timely  adoption  of 
measures  which  might  avert,  or,  at  least,  indefinitely  postpone,  a 
dangerous  and  threatening  contingency. 

The  author  of  these  pages  would  mislead  the  public  if  he  pre- 
tended to  supply  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  to  meet  so  vast 
a  demand.  He  can  only  hope  to  bring  more  prominently  and  dis- 
tinctly into  view  such  circumstances  in  the  state  of  Turkey  as  are 
essential  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  subject,  and  to  place  in  their 
proper  light  those  leading  considerations  which  are  best  calculated 
to  settle  our  judgment  as  to  the  affairs  of  that  country.  Should  he 
succeed  in  carrying  out  the  plan  thus  limited,  and  render  thereby  his 
own  convictions  acceptable  to  others,  he  would  find  in  that  result  a 
full  compensation  for  the  trouble  and  anxiety  which  are  sure  to  wait 
on  the  performance  of  such  a  task.  His  motives  for  undertaking  it 
are  stimulated  by  recent  events,  particularly  by  the  death  of  Sultan 
Abdul-Mehjid,  and  his  brother's  accession  to  the  Ottoman  throne. 
These  unexpected  changes  have  directed  public  attention  more 
than  ever  towards  the  seat  of  power  in  Turkey,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  a  crisis  of  vital  importance  to  ourselves  and  to  all 
Europe  may  speedily  arise  out  of  their  consequences.  A  residence  of 
some  years  in  the  Levant,  and  personal  opportunities  of  observing 
much  that  has  occurred  there  of  late,  may  perhaps  entitle  him  to  an 
impartial  hearing. 

The  Turks  are  separated  from  us  by  so  many  barriers  that,  when 
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we  are  summoned  to  give  them  a  thought,  our  first  impression  is  one 
of  surprise  that  we  should  have  any  interests  in  common  with  them, 
or  that  we  should  entertain  any  wish  either  to  press  our  advice  upon 
them,  or  to  step  forward,  at  our  own  cost,  in  their  defence.  Why,  it 
may  naturally  be  asked,  should  a  Christian  State  concern  itself  about 
the  welfare  of  a  people  whose  rule  of  action  is  the  Koran  ?  Why 
should  those  who  live  under  a  free  constitution  desire  the  maintenance 
of  an  empire  governed  on  despotic  principles  ?  Why  should  a 
nation  whose  Saxon  literature  embraces  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge, 
ally  itself  with  a  horde  of  Tartars — for  such  the  Turks  originally 
were — whose  written  idiom  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  tracts  and 
commentaries  steeped  in  bigotry  and  alien  from  truth  ? 

Yet,  obvious  and  natural  as  these  impressions  may  in  appearance 
be,  we  cannot  with  prudence  or  safety  adopt  them  as  the  grounds  of 
our  national  policy.  Long  before  we  had  any  territorial  footing  in 
the  Mediterranean,  that  spirit  of  trade  and  navigation,  which  belongs 
so  emphatically  to  the  British  Isles,  had  led  us  into  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  shores  of  Turkey.  Those  who  embarked  in  the 
trade  with  that  country  required  protection  for  their  persons  and 
properties  against  the  violence  of  a  despotic  government,  the  cupidity 
of  local  authorities,  and  the  prejudices  of  a  fanatical  population.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  same  great  Princess  for  the  Levant  and  East 
India  companies,  which,  in  their  day,  though  now  consigned  to  the 
common  resting-place  of  humanity,  rendered  service  to  the  State  on 
no  common  scale  of  magnitude.  It  was  in  connection  with  the 
former,  and  in  support  of  its  establishment,  that  our  first  ostensible 
engagements  with  the  Porte  were  contracted  under  the  name  of 
'  capitulations.'  These,  and  some  additional  treaties  still  in  vigour, 
constitute  our  legal  securities  for  justice  and  friendly  treatment 
wherever  the  Sultan's  power  is  practically  maintained. 

The  charter  of  the  Levant  Company,  though  it  originated  in  the 
year  1581,  dates  in  its  improved  shape  from  the  reigns  of  James 
the  First  and  Charles  the  Second.  The  capitulations,  as  now 
existing,  date  from  the  year  1675,  but  refer  in  several  of  their 
preliminary  clauses  to  earlier  periods,  beginning  with  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

The  trade  which,  thus  protected,  took  root  and  gradually  spread 
through  the  Levant,  has,  we  all  know,  of  late  years  taken  much  larger 
proportions.  It  now  comprises  the  transit  trade  with  Persia,  and  alto- 
gether stands  at  a  high  figure  in  our  table  of  imports  and  exports,  as 
annually  presented  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  also  includes 
our  trade  in  grain  and  other  important  articles  of  produce  with  the 
Danubian  Provinces,  and  in  other  articles  with  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts of  Eussia.  The  shipping  employed  in  conveying  such  articles  of 
export  from  that  quarter,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  articles  of  ex- 
change manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  must  of  necessity  thread  its  way 
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through  the  narrow  well-fortified  channels  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dar- 
danelles. No  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  trade  with  Hungary,  and  in 
general  with  the  States  of  Austria,  inclines  to  follow  the  same  direction; 
and  that  tendency  can  hardly  fail  to  be  increased  by  the  new  and  shorter 
lines  of  communication,  which,  as  in  the  recent  instance  of  Kustendjee, 
promise  to  facilitate  our  means  of  commercial  intercourse,  whether 
by  rail  or  by  canal. 

M'Culloch  in  his  celebrated  work,  the  Dictionary  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Navigation,  remarks  that  'the  trade  between 
England  and  Turkey  is  of  much  greater  value  and  importance  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  it  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  an  almost 
indefinite  increase.' 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  '  in  1825  we  exported  direct  to  Turkey,  in- 
cluding what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  13,674,000  yards  of 
cotton  cloth,  and  446,462  Ibs.  of  cotton  twist.  In  1831,  we  exported 
to  Turkey  (exclusive  of  the  Morea)  24,555,000  yards  of  cloth,  and 
1,735,760  Ibs.  of  twist.' 

*  Plain  goods  '  (speaking  of  Manchester),  he  adds,  '  now  form  the 
half  of  our  investments  for  Turkey,  and  it  is  impossible,  seeing  the 
extent  to  which  articles  of  this  sort  are  made  use  of  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  trade.' 

Ubicini,  in  his  valuable  letters  on  Turkey,  refers  to  the  eventual 
concession  by  the  Sultan's  government  to  European  foreigners  of  the 
power  to  hold  land  as  property  in  the  Ottoman  dominions. 

Calculez  (says  lie  in  the  pursuit  of  this  idea)  1'essor  prodigieux  que  peuvent 
prendre,  en  peu  d'annees,  Fagriculture  et  le  commerce  de  la  Turquie,  sortie  de  son 
mal  pre"caire,  degage"e  des  entraves  qui  la  genent,  maitresse  de  ses  populations,  et 
fe"condee  a  1'mterieur  par  1'industrie  et  les  capitaux  de  1'Europe,  dont  les  armes  la 
defendront  centre  lea  attaques  du  dehors. 

In  confirmation  of  these  prospects,  even  under  the  existing  system 
of  Turkish  law,  we  learn  from  the  returns  presented  officially  to 
Parliament  that  in  the  year  1854  our  imports  from  Turkey,  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  Egypt,  and  Syria  amounted  in  real  declared  value  to 
6,131, 110^.,  and  from  Turkey  alone  to  2,219,298Z. ;  that  four  years 
later,  namely  in  1858,  the  former  of  those  two  amounts  had  in- 
creased to  9,786,299^.,  and  the  latter  to  2,632,71 6Z.  ;  that,  more- 
over, taking  the  account  of  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
to  all  the  countries  specified  above  for  the  same  years  respectively,  in 
real  declared  value,  the  amount  for  1854  was  4,47 5,483^.,  for  1858 
7,168,528Z.,  and  for  Turkey  alone  2,758,605^.  in  1854,  4,256,406^. 
in  1858. 

Experience  and  conjecture,  facts  and  appearances,  thus  converge 
towards  the  same  point,  and  warrant  a  steady  belief  that  the  interest 
we  take  in  the  welfare  of  Turkey  is  not  imaginary,  but  well-  grounded, 
substantial,  and  progressive.  Be  it  remembered  at  the  same  time  that 
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in  giving  our  support  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to 
the  improvement  of  its  administration,  and  to  the  expansion  of  its 
resources,  we  promote  the  interests  of  a  State  whose  commercial 
policy  is  singularly  liberal,  and  from  an  earlier  period  in  advance  of 
European  legislation.  M'Culloch,  in  his  work  already  quoted,  ob- 
serves that  '  in  almost  all  that  relates  to  her  commercial  regulations 
Turkey  is  entitled  to  read  a  lesson  to  the  most  civilised  European 
powers.'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  this  superiority 
in  so  important  a  respect  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  a  government  so 
constituted  as  that  of  Turkey.  Ascribe  it,  if  you  please,  to  ignorance 
or  to  indifference — that  ignorance,  which  steps  instinctively  before 
others  into  the  right  course,  possesses  a  claim  to  our  goodwill,  and 
that  indifference,  which  opened  a  great  empire  to  useful  intercourse 
with  all  friendly  countries,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  not  being  repul- 
sive in  its  character.  But  on  either  of  these  suppositions  how  are  we 
to  explain  the  positive  encouragement  given  by  the  Porte  to  com- 
mercial adventurers  from  abroad,  and  carried  even  to  the  extreme  of 
allowing  the  ambassador  and  consuls  of  their  nation  to  exercise  judicial 
authority  within  the  Turkish  dominions  ? 

At  all  events,  in  so  far  as  the  Porte,  however  mechanically,  acted 
on  the  principles  of  free  trade,  the  advantage  which  her  adoption 
of  them  conferred  on  foreign  countries  operated  to  the  effect  of 
diminishing  that  estrangement  which  mutual  fanaticism  had  long 
engendered  between  the  Christian  and  the  Mussulman.  England  and 
France  in  particular  were  not  slow  to  improve  the  opening  afforded 
by  these  means  to  a  more  cordial  understanding  between  their 
respective  subjects  and  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey.  The  British 
Government  appears  to  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  Sultan.  Its  endeavours  from  an  early 
period  were  directed  towards  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  a 
state  of  peace  in  the  Levant,  and  those  endeavours  became  more 
frequent  and  active  in  proportion  as  the  declining  strength  of  Turkey 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  neighbouring  powers.  Even  the  apparent 
exceptions  offered  by  our  policy  in  1806,  when,  in  league  with  the 
Russians,  we  sent  a  squadron  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  in  1827,  when  we 
joined  with  the  Czar  and  the  Bourbon  in  founding  the  constitutional 
monarchy  of  Greece,  were  not  the  results  of  any  unfriendly  sentiment. 
In  the  former  case,  which  was  that  of  a  fearful  crisis  in  European 
affairs,  we  had  to  detach  the  Porte  from  a  dangerous  and  unwilling 
subserviency  to  France.  In  the  latter  we  aimed  at  bringing  the 
Porte  into  an  arrangement  which  promised  to  have  the  effect  of 
closing  a  breach  in  her  dominions  favourable  to  Russian  aggression, 
and  of  realising  a  system  of  reform  required  for  the  recovery  of  her 
independence  and  internal  prosperity. 

Knolles  in  his  history  of  the  Turks,  which  was  praised  so  highly 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  relates  that  in  the  year  1621  Sir  Thomas  Rowe, 
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a  distinguished  diplomatist  of  that  time,  arrived  at  Constantinople 
with  the  character  of  ambassador  in  ordinary  from  King  James  the 
First.  Among  the  important  objects  which  Sir  Thomas  was  instructed 
to  submit  to  Sultan  Osman,  there  figures  an  offer  of  British  media- 
tion between  His  Highness  and  the  King  of  Poland,  who  were  then  at 
war  with  each  other.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  the  ambassador 
is  stated  to  have  used  the  following  words  on  his  sovereign's 
behalf: — 

His  Majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  offer  himself  as  a  mediator  of  peace  to 
accommodate  the  late  breach  with  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  .  .  .  which,  if  your 
Majesty  shall  hearken  unto  the  rather  for  his  sake,  as  your  royal  ancestor  hath 
done  in  the  like  occasion,  His  Majesty  will  accept  it  as  a  respect  of  your  love, 
which  will  assure  and  increase  the  commerce  and  friendship  of  your  dominions. 

The  Sultan  in  his  reply  to  the  king  declares  that — 

whensoever  on  behalf  of  the  Polacks  an  ambassador  shall  arrive  at  our  high 
court,  .  .  .  and  shall  desire  our  favour  and  amity,  by  the  mediation  of  your 
resident  now  in  our  imperial  port,  all  matters  shall  be  pacified  and  ended,  and 
with  a  pen  we  -will  blot  out  all  former  differences,  and  the  peace  being  so  established, 
your  instances  and  desires  for  them  shall  have  grateful  acceptance  with  us. 

His  Highness's  letter  concludes  with  the  warmest  expressions  of 
goodwill  and  friendship  on  his  part  towards  the  King  of  England,  and 
of  a  confident  expectation  that,  l  as  in  times  past,'  the  '  ancient, 
perfect,  and  acceptable  course  of  friendship  will  be  always  observed 
and  maintained.' 

It  is  evident  from  a  perusal  of  these  passages  that  the  mediation 
of  England  was  acceptable  to  the  Porte,  that  it  had  been  used  on 
previous  occasions,  and  that  both  parties  felt  the  value  of  each  other's 
friendship,  the  one  as  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  Turkey,  the  other  as  liking  to  have  an  instrument  of 
accommodation  on  which  reliance  could  be  placed  in  times  of 
emergency. 

The  Turkish  Empire,  in  proportion  as  its  power  declines,  is 
exposed  on  every  side  to  the  encroachment  of  its  neighbours. 
Even  Persia,  though  a  Mohammedan  country,  yet  differing  from 
Turkey  on  points  of  religious  belief,  and  greatly  inferior  with 
respect  to  extent  and  population,  is  not  a  rival  who  can  be  safely 
despised.  Since  the  last  retreat  of  the  Turks  from  before  Vienna, 
Austria  has  succeeded  in  recovering  much  of  the  territory  which  she 
had  previously  lost  in  her  wars  with  them  ;  and  although  her  habitual 
policy  on  that  side  is  far  from  being  aggressive,  she  would  not  be 
wanting  in  power  to  share  the  spoil  should  Turkey  ever  be  marked 
by  others  for  dismemberment.  Justly  or  not,  few  doubt  that  France 
has  an  eye,  eventually,  to  Syria  and  Egypt ;  nor  can  anyone  be 
reasonably  surprised  when  Russia  betrays  her  impatience  to  possess 
the  golden  kev  of  the  sick  man's  chamber-door.  For  other  powers, 
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who  either  participate  generally  in  the  Levant  trade,  or  have  a 
special  share  in  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  there  would  be  little  satisfac- 
tion in  the  transfer  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Danube  to  Austria,  or 
in  that  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  to  Eussia,  whose  com- 
mercial policy  differs  so  widely  from  the  commercial  practice  of 
Turkey.  For  us,  who  have  strong  inducements  not  to  sympathise 
with  such  powers,  and  who,  moreover,  are  bound,  in  virtue  of  our 
East-Indian  possessions,  to  prevent  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  from  falling 
into  other  and  rival  hands,  there  can  be  no  prospect  less  attractive 
than  that  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Any  compen- 
sation which  we  might  find  it  necessary  in  such  case  to  seek  for 
ourselves  on  the  ground  of  international  equipoise  would  probably 
cost  us  dear,  and  prove,  at  the  best,  inadequate. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  must  surely  have  weighed  with  those 
who  successively  administered  the  affairs  of  England  from  after  the 
Eevolution  of  1688.  I  have  already  cited  an  early  example  of  the 
policy  thus  recommended  to  the  British  Government  by  circumstances 
traceable  to  natural  causes,  or,  at  least,  to  causes  independent  of  our 
control.  Another,  on  a  larger  scale,  is  to  be  found  in  the  later  annals 
of  Europe. 

During  many  years,  scarce  less  than  twenty,  the  Turks  had 
been  engaged  with  Austria,  or  rather  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in 
hostilities,  generally  disastrous  to  themselves,  when  England  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  seconded  by  the  States-General  of 
Holland,  mediated  a  peace  between  them.  The  treaty,  which  was  not 
definitively  signed  till  January  1699,  was  accompanied  with  sepa- 
rate treaties  between  Poland,  Russia,  Vienna,  respectively,  and  the 
Porte. 

Again,  in  1712  it  appears  from  a  letter,  addressed  by  Sultan  Achmet 
the  Third  to  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  and  cited  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  Russell's  Modern  Europe,  that  England,  together  with  the 
States-General,  had  offered  their  mediation  to  effect  a  lasting  peace 
between  the  Porte  and  Russia,  which  is  described  as  having  received  a 
full  ratification  from  the  two  contracting  parties.  England  and  her 
colleague  in  the  mediation  are  styled  in  this  letter  the  '  ancient  allies  ' 
of  the  Porte. 

In  1739  the  war,  which  had  commenced  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte  three  years  before,  and  somewhat  later  between  the  Porte  and 
Austria,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  not  by  the  mediation  of  Eng- 
land, but  with  the  assistance  of  France.  The  terms  of  peace  were 
advantageous  to  the  Sultan,  whose  arms  had  previously  obtained  more 
than  one  important  success  in  battle  over  the  Austrians.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  these  circumstances  that  if  the  British  Government 
abstained  from  taking  part  in  the  negotiations  for  peace,  they  were 
actuated  less  by  indifference  to  the  interests  of  Turkey  than  by  a 
well-grounded  reliance  on  the  strength  of  the  Sultan's  position. 
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The  war  which  broke  out  in  1787  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Eussians  afforded  the  British  Government  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing a  very  remarkable  consideration  for  the  interests  of  the  former. 
They  mediated  between  the  belligerents,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
arm  in  support  of  their  proposition  that  the  Porte  should  not  be 
compelled  to  cede  the  fortress  of  Oczakoff  to  Russia.  In  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates  of  1791-2  there  is  evidence  of  no  small  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  subject ;  but  the  views  of  the  Ministers  were 
supported  by  decisive  majorities,  and  much  of  the  difference  is  to  be 
attributed  to  party  spirit,  then  running  high. 

In  tracing  the  policy  of  England  towards  the  Ottoman  Empire 
from  early  times  we  now  reach  a  period  when  the  great  questions 
brought  into  play  by  the  Revolution  of  1789  gave  their  own  peculiar 
character  to  passing  events,  and  when  everything  in  public  life  took 
colour  from  the  passions  engaged  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Our 
expedition  to  Egypt  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  originated,  no 
doubt,  in  our  state  of  war  with  France.  But  would  not  our  friendly 
concern  for  Turkey  and  the  interest  we  felt  in  preventing  the  transfer 
of  Egypt  to  another  power  have  alone  induced  us  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  Buonaparte's  arms  ?  The  Turks,  at  least,  evinced  no 
jealousy  of  our  successes,  and  the  co-operation  of  their  forces  with 
ours  appears  to  have  been  cordial  and  effective.  A  few  years  later, 
indeed,  the  increased  necessity  of  making  head  against  a  power 
which  set  no  bounds  to  its  ambition  and  hatred  of  British  inde- 
pendence engaged  us  for  Russian  objects  in  a  quarrel  with  our  old 
allies.  Yet  history  shows  that  no  sooner  had  Russia  been  forced 
by  the  French  Emperor  to  abandon  her  connection  with  us  than 
we  hastened  to  open  a  separate  negotiation  for  peace  with  them, 
and  that,  much  as  they  stood  in  fear  of  France,  they  finally  re- 
ceived our  plenipotentiary,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  him.  Nor 
can  it  be  forgotten  that,  while  we  were  still  in  a  formal  state  of  war 
with  Russia,  the  Porte  requested  our  mediation  for  the  settlement  of 
her  own  differences  with  the  Czar,  and  that,  by  aid  of  confidential 
communications  between  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople  and 
the  Russian  commanders  in  Wallachia,  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  was 
concluded  in  May  1812. 

The  events  which  accompanied  the  Hellenic  war  of  independence, 
though  often  in  appearance  and  effect  hostile  to  Turkey,  were  cer- 
tainly not  so  in  spirit  on  the  part  of  England.  The  war  in  its  origin  was 
kindled  by  internal  fermentation,  fanned,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  by 
Russian  sympathy  and  something  more.  Our  intervention,  though 
friendly  to  the  Grreeks,  was  yet  more  friendly  to  the  Turks,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  directed  to  a  pacification  calculated  to  limit  sacrifices  on 
their  part,  which  could  not  be  entirely  avoided.  The  Porte,  notwith- 
standing the  massacres  committed  under  her  authority  at  Constanti- 
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nople  and  Scio,  might  have  settled  the  affairs  of  Greece  by  accepting 
conditions  grounded  on  the  concession  of  an  independent  admini- 
stration for  the  Morea,  with  Turkish  garrisons  in  its  strong  places. 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  deceived  by  misrepresentation  and  self-confidence, 
determined  otherwise,  and  the  results  were  not  only  the  establishment 
of  a  Greek  monarchy,  but,  to  our  great  regret,  the  battle  of  Navarino 
and  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  displayed  the  true  character  of  our 
policy  in  the  Levant.  At  the  risk  of  a  war  with  France  we  bombarded 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  helped  to  drive  the  forces  of  Mehemet  Ali  out 
of  Syria,  and  later,  at  the  price  of  much  blood  and  treasure,  we 
declared  war  against  Russia  for  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  and 
undertook  in  concert  with  France  those  vast  expeditions  which  ter- 
minated so  brilliantly  for  us  and  our  allies. 

The  fall  of  Sebastopol,  which  most  of  us  are  old  enough  to  have 
witnessed,  had  the  effect  of  placing  us  in  a  new  position  towards  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Porte  has  taken 
part,  by  means  of  a  solemn  treaty,  in  that  international  system  which 
has  long  prevailed  among  the  Powers  of  Christendom,  and  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  by  an  express  and  formal  guarantee  to  maintain 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Sultan's  recognised  dominions. 
We  are  no  longer  exposed,  as  heretofore,  to  the  mere  hazard  of 
having,  in  virtue  of  a  traditional  policy,  but  also  at  our  own  con- 
venience and  discretion,  to  step  forward  in  support  of  Turkish  in- 
terests when  threatened  with  some  impending  danger.  We  are 
henceforward  bound  by  a  distinct,  imperative  obligation,  as  in  the  case 
of  Portugal,  to  redeem  the  pledge  we  have  given  in  concert  with  our 
allies.  Should  any  aggression  be  made  on  the  territories  or  national 
independence  of  Turkey,  we  could  not  in  honour  reject  the  appeal 
which  would  doubtless  be  made  to  our  good  faith,  even  if  it  were  to 
involve  us  in  hostilities  with  an  aggressive  power  or  an  aggressive 
coalition.  It  may  be  said  that  such  a  contingency  is  remote  or 
improbable.  The  answer  is  obvious.  What  has  happened  already 
more  than  once  may  at  any  time  happen  again.  What  in  earlier 
times  required  a  long  period  and  an  unusual  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances to  bring  it  about,  may  in  these  days  of  frequent  innovation, 
of  rapid  movement,  and  of  almost  morbid  impatience,  be  at  our  very 
doors  before  we  are  more  than  vaguely  warned  of  its  approach.  Is 
this  a  fanciful  representation  ?  Let  us  test  it  by  the  experience  of 
facts.  Who,  in  the  first  week  of  February  1848,  foresaw  that  the 
political  movement  in  France  announced  more  than  the  overthrow 
of  a  ministry  and  some  extension  of  the  popular  franchise,  that 
before  the  close  of  the  month  not  only  a  sovereign  but  a  dynasty 
would  be  expelled  from  the  throne  and  realm  of  France,  and  that  a 
republic  would  as  suddenly  be  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
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exploded  monarchy  ?  Who  could  have  imagined  that,  in  little  more 
than  eight  weeks  from  the  period  of  those  events,  Berlin  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  its  populace,  Vienna  at  the  mercy  of  its  students 
and  volunteers,  Metternich  an  exile,  and  the  Pope  a  fugitive  ?  Who 
among  those  who  went  to  bed  in  authority  on  the  night  which  pre- 
ceded the  famous  coup  d'ttat  at  Paris,  suspected  that  by  daylight  next 
morning  he  would  be  a  prisoner  or  a  convict,  holding  his  life  at  the 
will  of  a  successful  conspirator  who  but  two  days  before  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  commonwealth  over  which  he  presided  ?  Let  us  not 
forget  that  a  few  words  addressed  by  the  French  Emperor  to  the 
Austrian  ambassador  at  his  court,  on  New  Year's  day  in  1859,  gave 
to  Europe  the  first  intimation  of  a  war  which  in  less  than  six  months 
made  the  dream  of  Italian  resurrection  a  reality,  and  that  the 
colossal  struggle  now  frantically  raging  in  America  from  one  end  of 
the  Union  to  the  other  was  unperceived  by  European  forethought 
less  than  a  year  ago,  and  was  then,  even  to  American  vigilance,  no 
bigger  than  the  prophet's  embryo  cloud  on  a  remote  horizon.  Did 
not  the  massacres  in  Syria  come  upon  us  by  surprise  ?  Did  we  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  hastening  to  assist  in  their  suppression  ?  Were 
we  not  placed  in  the  alternative  of  either  sending  out  an  expedition 
ourselves,  or  relying  on  the  arms  and  good  faith  of  a  rival  power  ? 
Have  we  any  substantial  security  against  the  recurrence  of  similar 
horrors,  of  a  similar  necessity,  and  of  a  similar  hazard  ? 

But  those  who  respect  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  acknowledge  the 
claims  of  international  law,  may  give  full  credit  to  others  for  acting 
upon  the  same  principles.  Such,  consequently,  may  find  in  the 
terms  agreed  upon  at  Paris  a  sufficient  barrier  against  any  danger 
to  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  might  otherwise  be  liable  from  in- 
herent weakness  or  habitual  misgovernment.  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  be  glad  to  share  this  confidence,  and  to  find  it  borne  out  by 
the  consistent  practice  of  nations.  I  fear,  however,  that  experience, 
which  cannot  be  discarded  from  political  calculations  with  safety, 
points  but  too  often  in  a  contrary  direction.  A  temporary  pressure 
or  change  of  political  relations  will  never  be  wanting  to  excuse  a 
loose  attention  to  formal  engagements.  Duty  has  the  pliancy  of  a 
sentiment ;  interest  operates  with  the  force  of  a  mechanical  power. 
When  the  wind  is  too  strong  for  plain  sailing,  we  take  in  our  canvas, 
and  drive  before  the  gale  sometimes  even  under  bare  poles.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  has  something  to  teach  us  in  this  respect.  Never 
were  the  interests  of  Europe  more  generally  and  deeply  concerned 
than  at  that  period.  Never  did  plenipotentiaries  meet  under  cir- 
cumstances of  greater  solemnity.  Never  was  there  a  louder  call  for 
honest  dealing,  and  durable  settlements.  Lo  !  half  a  century  has 
not  elapsed  since  the  completion  of  its  labours,  and  where  are  now 
the  results  of  them  ?  Can  anyone  deny  that  they  have  become  little 
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more  than  a  record  and  a  name?  Have  they  held  good  in  Italy  ? 
Have  they  prevented  the  territorial  aggrandisement  of  France  ? 
Have  they  protected  the  rights  of  Switzerland  ?  Have  they  not 
been  openly  violated  or  tacitly  disregarded  in  favour  of  the  very 
parties  whom  they  were  expressly  intended  to  restrain  ?  When  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  suggested  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  was  he 
not  bound  to  that  treaty  which  in  1841  declared  the  maintenance  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  in  its  integrity  to  be  a  point  of  solemn  agree- 
ment amongst  the  parties  who  signed  it  ?  During  the  negotiation 
of  the  last  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  and  since  its  conclusion,  have  not 
appearances  in  some  measure  warranted  the  prevailing  impression 
that  France  and  Russia  were  prepared  to  act  in  concert,  though 
cautiously,  for  bringing  on  a  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question  ?  On 
a  distant  and  very  different  theatre,  have  more  than  seventy  years 
of  brotherhood  in  the  same  constitutional  system  prevented  the  two 
great  divisions  of  Washington's  Union  from  tearing  their  mutual 
ties  asunder,  and  treating  each  other,  respectively,  as  tyrants  and 
rebels,  the  former  enforcing  and  the  latter  dissolving  those  mutual 
obligations  with  equal  injustice  and  questionable  faith  ?  In  fine, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  treaty  guaranty  may 
prove  a  snare  to  the  Turks  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  without  furnishing 
any  reliable  security  against  the  dangers  to  which  their  dilapidated 
empire  is  exposed  from  other  quarters.  They,  while  relying  on  the 
guaranty,  are  tempted  to  neglect  their  internal  resources,  and  we,  in 
the  sincerity  of  our  purpose,  are  disinclined  to  counteract  their  negli- 
gence by  adequate  exertions. 

A  very  important  interest,  already  alluded  to,  comes  in  aid  of  the 
motives  suggested  by  our  obligations  under  the  treaty.  We  are 
dependent  on  the  Porte  for  our  most  direct  and  speediest  com- 
munication with  India.  In  proportion  as  Her  Majesty's  territories 
in  that  country  become  more  identified  with  the  Government  at 
home,  it  is  desirable  that  the  established  means  of  intercourse  between 
both  should  be,  as  much  as  possible,  rapid  and  sure.  Whether  the 
telegraphic  wires,  and  eventually  the  conveyance  by  steam,  be  carried 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  or  along  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  both 
lines  must  necessarily  stand  in  need  of  Turkish  protection,  and  it  is 
evident  that  whatever  tends  to  weaken  or  endanger  that  protection 
must  be  injurious  to  our  interests  in  no  common  degree. 

Let  us  imagine  Egypt  in  the  possession  of  a  power  whose  popula- 
tion, active,  warlike,  intelligent,  and  ambitious,  is  ever  prone  to  enter- 
tain a  jealous,  and  not  unfrequently  a  hostile,  feeling  towards  England. 
The  Mediterranean  shores  of  Egypt  are  so  well  fortified — thanks  to 
the  skill  of  French  engineers — that  whether  the  Viceroy  were  to  raise 
the  standard  of  independence,  or  to  be  overpowered  by  foreign  strata- 
gem, we  should  have  little  chance,  and  the  Porte  still  less,  of  forcing  his 
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hands,  except,  perhaps,  from  the  side  of  Syria,  and  not  even  there  if 
the  famous  canal,  with  its  intended  system  of  defences  and  its 
magnificent  breadth  of  water,  were  completed.  In  the  time  of  the 
late  mutiny  we  should  have  acted  with  far  more  immediate  effect  if 
a  continuous  line  of  electric  wires  had  been  at  our  disposal,  and  how 
much  greater  would  have  been  our  difficulties  had  the  passage  by 
Suez  been  closed  to  our  despatches  and  our  officers — had  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  for  instance,  been  compelled  to  reach  the  scene  of  his 
future  triumphs  by  a  voyage  round  the  Cape!  The  case  here 
supposed  may  be  improbable,  the  very  supposition  of  it  may  be 
unjust ;  but  where  such  momentous  interests  are  at  stake,  it  is  our 
business  to  look  out,  and  our  duty  to  guard  against  the  worst  that 
may  happen. 

These  eventualities,  remember,  are  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  magnitude  of  their  consequences,  should  they  at  any  time 
occur.  We  must  take  them  also  in  connection  with  the  requirements 
of  our  trade  in  those  inland  seas  which  bathe  the  extensive  coasts  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  the  vast  political  interests  which 
may  be  said  to  constitute  us  the  natural  supporters  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  with  the  treaty  obligations  which,  if  they  be  let  to  come 
practically  into  force,  can  hardly  fail  to  involve  us  in  many  perilous 
embarrassments  and  costly  sacrifices.  Our  minds  are  thus  involun- 
tarily brought  to  an  inquiry,  bristling  indeed  with  obstacles,  but  also 
overflowing  with  interest  and  instruction.  What  is  the  real  condi- 
tion of  that  empire  in  whose  destiny  we  cannot  but  feel  that  our 
country  is  deeply  concerned  ?  How  far  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  its 
decay  and  approaching  downfall  borne  out  by  facts  ?  What  are  the 
nature  and  extent  of  its  remaining  resources  ?  By  what  means  can 
they  be  so  drawn  out  as  to  avert  or  postpone  indefinitely  its  utter 
ruin  and  dismemberment  ?  These  questions,  in  truth,  are  not  of  easy 
solution;  but  they  lie  in  our  path,  and  must  be  examined,  if  not 
removed,  before  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  distinct  and  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

We  owe  to  Macchiavelli,  who  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
strong-minded  and  unprincipled  writer,  the  remark,  which  no  doubt 
possesses  much  truth,  that  a  conqueror  has  no  middle  course  between 
the  two  extremes  of  mixing  his  own  people  with  the  vanquished  race 
or  exterminating  the  latter.  The  Turkish  camp,  with  a  Sultan  on 
horseback  for  its  leader,  acted  neither  on  the  one  nor  on  the  other 
of  these  two  principles.  Jew,  Christian,  Hindoo,  idolater,  all,  on 
submission  and  payment  of  tribute  to  the  conquering  Mussulman, 
were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  forms  of  worship,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  under  the  local 
authority  of  magistrates  belonging  to  their  own  race  and  creed. 
Macchiavelli's  maxim  is  vividly  illustrated  by  the  consequences 
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of  this  undecided  policy,  and  the  Sultan's  government  is  now  reaping 
in  progressive  weakness  what  it  originally  sowed  in  the  plenitude  of 
self-relying  power.  Its  Christian  subjects,  those  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  particular,  live  and,  in  despite  of  much  past  oppression  and  con- 
tinued humiliation,  thrive,  apart  from  their  Mussulman  fellow-sub- 
jects, as  objects  of  mistrust,  rather  than  as  sources  of  strength,  to  the 
Empire  at  large.  The  modern  changes  in  their  favour,  though 
mitigating  in  practice  the  disadvantages,  have  not  essentially  altered 
the  character  of  their  political  position.  Their  numbers,  wealth,  and 
knowledge  are  generally  on  the  increase,  while  the  professors  of 
Islamism  decline  for  the  most  part  in  those  respects  under  the 
influence  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  their  social  condition. 

The  Sultan  exercises  a  supreme  sovereign  authority  over  all 
classes  of  the  population  in  his  empire.  He  is  at  the  same  time  a 
Caliph,  hereditary  successor  of  the  Prophet,  and,  in  our  language,  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful.  The  laws  by  which  he  governs,  and  distri- 
butes justice  through  his  ministers,  are  fundamentally  those  of  the 
Koran  and  its  supplementary  traditions,  constituting  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Mussulmans,  as  we  all  know,  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
immutable  and  all-sufficient.  This  rule  of  administration  derives  an 
obstructive  character  from  its  want  of  capacity  for  conforming  to  the 
variable  wants  of  society  and  the  expanding  views  of  mankind.  It 
operates  moreover  as  an  ever-growing  source  of  discontent  among 
those  portions  of  the  population  who  have  no  convictions  to  reconcile 
them  to  an  arbiter  of  life,  property,  and  honour,  by  no  means  inva- 
riably consistent  with  sound  reason  or  common  experience,  and 
gradually  more  and  more  discredited  by  the  evasions  and  corruptions 
which  stain  while  they  facilitate  its  administration. 

The  original  mission  of  Islamism  to  force  all  nations  into  its 
pale,  either  as  conformists  or  as  tributary  subjects,  had  naturally  the 
effect  of  placing  its  professors  in  a  state  of  hostility,  at  least  virtu- 
ally, with  all  independent  neighbours.  It  sanctified  aggression,  not 
otherwise  justified,  on  the  rights  of  all,  and  made  resistance,  even  of 
the  preventive  kind,  a  duty  and  a  necessity  on  their  part.  The 
process,  impulsive  as  it  was,  and  long  most  wonderfully  successful, 
carried  in  its  bosom  a  principle  of  exhaustion,  which  eventually 
made  further  progress  impossible,  and  reduced  the  spirit  of  conquest 
to  a  stagnation  more  fatal  to  its  energy  than  productive  of  a  sounder 
vitality.  The  same  development  of  power  which  enabled  the  border 
states  to  say  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  '  Hither,  and  no  further,'  ren- 
dered more  apparent  and  less  tolerable  the  vices  of  its  internal 
system  of  government.  The  Christians  within  and  the  Christians 
without  found  in  their  mutual  sympathies  a  fresh  aliment  of  hope 
for  the  former  and  of  ambition  for  the  latter. 

It  may  readily  occur  to  anyone  who  compares  the  East  with  the 
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West  in  point  of  public  administration,  that,  as  a  general,  though 
varying,  distinction  between  them,  in  Eastern  communities  the 
people  are  held  to  exist  for  the  government,  and  in  Western  the 
government  for  the  people.  In  this  respect  the  Porte  does  not  belie 
its  oriental  origin.  Simplicity  of  form,  constitutional  indolence,  when 
there  is  no  immediate  stimulus,  serve,  however,  to  qualify  the 
action  of  its  authority,  and,  since  %the  introduction  of  certain  reforms, 
the  Sultan's  government  is  less  insensible  than  of  yore  to  the  claims 
and  welfare  of  the  people.  But  enough  remains  of  the  old  leaven 
to  excuse  our  anxiety  as  to  what  principles  and  measures  are  likely 
to  give  a  permanent  character  to  the  reign  of  Abdul-Aziz  Khan. 
Appearances  thus  far  announce  a  desire  of  improvement  on  his  part, 
but  whether  in  a  Turkish  sense,  or,  according  to  the  notions  of 
Europe,  reactionary  or  progressive,  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  A  few 
months,  or  even  a  few  weeks,  may  determine  a  question  which  ulti- 
mately involves  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Education  as  used  among  the  Turks,  the  practice  of  domestic 
slavery,  and,  above  all,  the  influence  of  the  harem,  are  so  many 
further  obstacles  to  the  social  and  political  regeneration  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Each  of  these  difficulties  must  be  taken  into 
account,  as  affecting,  more  or  less,  the  whole  population  of  Turkey, 
as  well  the  families  who  live  by  their  skill,  their  trade,  or  their 
labour,  as  those  who  either  belong  to  the  several  professions,  or 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  station  alike  in  town  and  in 
country. 

Children  of  both  sexes  are  brought  up  together  in  the  harem  to 
an  age  which  immediately  precedes  puberty.  The  boys  are  then 
submitted  to  a  separate  treatment.  Most  parents  in  easy,  and  all 
in  opulent,  circumstances  have  a  tutor  at  home  for  their  sons. 
Others  resort  to  such  instruction  as  can  be  obtained  at  the  esta- 
blished schools,  where,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  teaching  is 
confined  to  religious  doctrine  and  the  simplest  elements  of  knowledge, 
with  no  language  but  Turkish  or  Arabic.  What  passes  in  the  harem 
is  little  known  without,  but  the  girls,  at  best,  are  sure  not  to  learn 
more  than  the  boys,  unless  it  be  needlework  and  household  duties. 
To  ride,  to  throw  the  djerid,  and  to  shoot  at  a  target,  are  manly 
exercises  reserved,  or  nearly  so,  for  youths  of  condition  and  their 
principal  attendants. 

Of  slavery  little  need  be  said.  The  moral  effect,  especially  on 
young  people,  of  having  for  servants  or  companions  unhappy  creatures 
possessing  no  will  of  their  own,  and  regarded  in  law  as  hardly  better 
than  cattle,  may  be  easily  conceived,  though  the  records  of  antiquity 
prove  that,  notwithstanding  its  evil  tendency,  it  may  coexist  in  the 
same  minds  with  much  intellectual  vigour  and  a  high  sense  of  public 
duty. 
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The  harem  operates  far  more  perniciously  on  the  interests  of 
society.  It  confines  to  the  narrow  circle  of  each  family  those  holy 
influences  of  the  wife,  the  mother,  and  the .  daughter,  which  in 
Christian  countries  purify  and  irradiate  the  whole  sphere  of  social 
life,  in  so  far  as  human  infirmities  will  allow.  It  taints,  moreover, 
and  degrades  those  influences  within  its  own  contracted  limits;  it 
entertains  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  low  ungenerous  passions  grow 
into  luxuriance,  and  it  tends  even  to  counteract  by  their  indulgence 
the  purposes  of  a  beneficent  Creator. 

Mohammedan  Turkey  is  thus  infected  with  a  poison  which  circu- 
lates with  its  blood  and  goes  far  to  explain  those  signs  of  a  declining 
population  which,  except  in  the  capital  and  at  some  few  favoured 
points,  attract  the  attention  and  excite  the  wonder  of  travellers  in 
that  country.  More  than  a  century  has  passed  away  since  tokens  of 
depopulation  were  noticed  there.  I  recollect  to  have  read  as  much 
in  some  work  of  Montesquieu,  though  I  can  neither  quote  the  passage 
nor  remember  its  place.  My  own  observation  embraces  half  that 
period.  Fifty  years  ago,  as  now,  houses  tumbling  into  ruin,  or 
spaces  cumbered  with  fragments  of  building,  were  visible  in  town 
and  village.  Graveyards  with  Turkish  tombstones  were  seen  by  the 
roadside,  or  in  open  fields  apart  and  far  away  from  inhabited  places. 
Both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  large  tracts  of  desolation,  marked 
here  and  there  by  traces  of  the  plough  nearly  obliterated,  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  declining  empire.  Whatever  increase  of  buildings  and 
inhabitants  may  be  observed  at  Constantinople  or  at  Smyrna,  we 
cannot  venture  to  take  it  as  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  whenever  the  means  of  living,  or  of  living  securely,  in  the 
provinces  fall  off  without  a  prospect  of  revival,  the  rural  or  provincial 
population  flows  in  upon  the  capital,  and  produces  there  a  fallacious 
appearance  of  prosperity.  Think  of  a  freehold  estate,  comprising 
some  forty  thousand  acres  in  surface,  with  a  large  proportion  of  it 
arable,  and  much  timber,  conveniently  situated  near  a  port  and 
market  town,  within  eighty  miles  of  Constantinople  by  water,  selling 
not  long  since  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  after  being  possessed 
during  several  years  by  English  proprietors,  and  improved  through 
the  management  of  an  English  bailiff. 

The  decrease  of  population  affects  the  revenue  and  the  army  as 
well  as  the  agriculture  of  the  Empire.  The  taxes  on  land  and 
produce  are  generally  assessed  for  periods  of  not  less  than  four  or  five 
years.  The  proprietors  in  every  separate  district  of  assessment  are 
made  responsible  for  the  whole  amount,  and  consequently,  as  they 
diminish  in  number,  a  greater  burden  is  thrown  upon  each,  together 
with  less  capability  of  meeting  the  demand  and  farming  with  profit. 
In  regard  to  the  army,  which  is  recruited  by  conscription  from 
among  the  Mohammedans,  a  failure  in  the  required  number  has  been 
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felt  for  several  years.  This  deficiency  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
government  to  spare  those  youths  who,  in  many  cases,  are  wanted 
for  agriculture  or  the  support  of  a  family.  Owing  to  the  same  cause, 
two-thirds  of  the  Ottoman  army  exist  only  on  paper,  and  there 
follows  not  merely  a  greater  disposition  to  disorder  in  the  provinces, 
but  also  a  more  exhausting  pressure  on  the  service,  and  less  prepara- 
tion for  defence  against  external  enemies.  Many  parts  of  Turkey 
'  are  highlands  inhabited  by  wild  tribes  warlike  in  character,  inde- 
pendent in  their  habits,  and  brought  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  under 
subjection  to  the  Porte.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  Koords,  the 
Albanians,  the  Bosnians,  the  mountaineers  of  Taurus,  Lebanon,  and 
Montenegro.  Such  were  those  who,  under  the  command  of  Scander- 
beg,  so  long  resisted  whole  armies  sent  or  led  against  them  by  re- 
nowned vizirs,  or  the  Sultan  himself  in  person.  Such  were  the 
progenitors  of  Druse  and  Maronite,  opposed  in  quenchless  hatred  to 
each  other,  but  capable  of  forming  an  impenetrable  barrier  against 
the  Turks.  The  Sultan's  troops,  who  may  be  said  to  act  as  a  police 
with  respect  to  them,  would  have  no  lack  of  employment,  were  the 
military  conscription  carried  out  to  its  intended  extent. 

The  various  defects  and  sources  of  incalculable  evil,  thus  rather 
enumerated  than  drawn  out  into  their  full  proportions,  are  the  more 
ruinous  in  a  country  where  a  low  standard  of  knowledge,  a  rude 
system  of  finance,  a  loose  method  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and  the 
want  of  internal  communications,  go  far  of  themselves  to  neutralise 
the  advantages  of  a  splendid  climate,  a  productive  soil,  and  an  un- 
rivalled position  as  well  for  power  as  for  trade. 

The  practice  of  forcing  a  debased  coinage  into  circulation  has 
been  long  a  source  of  disorder  and  discredit,  with  consequent  weak- 
ness, in  Turkey.  That  of  issuing  bonds  or  assignats  on  the  faith  of 
an  arbitrary  government  has  of  late  increased  the  mischief.  The 
exposure  of  the  Mires  loan  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  Porte  to 
seek  any  immediate  relief  in  the  money-markets  of  Europe.  Her 
ministers  have  therefore  resorted  to  a  fresh  and  very  extensive  issue 
of  paper  money,  under  the  name  of  kaimes,  not,  as  heretofore,  con- 
fined to  the  capital,  but  constituting  a  legal  tender  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Necessity  may  excuse  the  measure,  but  its  effect,  especially 
if  the  Icaimes  are  used  for  paying  up  the  arrears  of  the  army,  is  not 
the  less  to  be  apprehended. 

Another  evil  in  the  department  of  finance  is  the  habit  of  farming 
the  principal  branches  of  the  revenue.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it  but  the  ministerial  convenience  of  having  more  positive  and  earlier 
data  for  the  estimates  of  the  year.  Farming  embraces  sub-farming, 
and  this  part  of  the  system  weighs  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  tax- 
payer, without  augmenting  the  receipts  of  the  treasury.  Every 
artifice  is  employed  by  the  lowest  grade  of  farmers  in  order  to  realise 
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a  profit  on  their  purchase-money,  and  the  exactions  they  resort  to  for 
that  purpose  must  be  supported  by  authority  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  system. 

No  country  has  more  need  of  railways  than  Turkey.  Nowhere 
can  they  be  introduced  with  less  sacrifice.  When  they  were  first 
adopted  in  England,  the  countless  millions  spent  on  turnpike  roads, 
if  not  entirely  confiscated,  were  at  least  superseded  by  the  new  inven- 
tion. In  the  Sultan's  dominions,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  there 
are  no  roads.  The  inland  communications  are  mere  tracks,  wide 
enough  in  some  parts,  and  in  fine  weather  levelled  enough  by  use,  for 
carts  and  small  wagons,  but  generally  more  fit  for  horses  and 
camels.  Wherever,  by  exception,  a  causeway  has  been  laid  down,  for 
the  passage,  perhaps,  of  troops  and  artillery,  it  belongs  to  earlier 
times,  and  now  rather  interrupts  than  assists  communication  by  its 
broken  pavement  and  clumsy  construction.  There  are  districts  in 
Asia  Minor — that  of  Siwas,  for  instance — where  grain  is  so  abundant 
as  to  sell  for  an  old  song,  while  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  not  a  hundred 
miles  off,  the  rival  produce  of  Russia  commands  a  high  price.  For 
this  impolitic  advantage  the  Russians  are  indebted  to  the  want  of  a 
carriageable  road  between  Siwas  and  the  port  of  shipment.  No 
objection  to  railways  can  be  charged  to  the  Koran.  Contracts  for 
several  have  been  made  by  the  Porte  with  companies  or  enterprising 
individuals.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  thirty  miles  at 
Kustendjee,  and  about  the  same  at  Smyrna,  none  have  yet  been 
carried  into  effect. 

Local  wants,  if  not  supplied  from  the  seat  of  government,  have 
little  chance  of  being  supplied  at  all.  No  great  hereditary  properties, 
no  constituted  aristocracy,  no  powerful  municipalities  exercise  that 
influence  which  elsewhere  gives  weight  to  provincial  applications. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  decided  that  a  road  should  be  made  between 
Broussa,  the  capital  of  what  was  ancient  Bithynia,  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  The  whole  distance  was  not  greater  than  twenty  or,  it 
might  be,  twenty-five  miles.  The  necessary  orders  were  given,  the 
necessary  funds  were  appropriated.  The  Pasha  of  Broussa  was 
empowered  to  carry  the  plans  into  effect,  and  the  neighbouring 
population  was  required  to  devote  its  labour  to  the  work  for  little  or 
nothing.  To  this  hour  a  good  half  of  the  road  remains  to  be  made. 
The  works,  for  no  apparent  reason,  came  to  a  standstill,  even  before 
the  great  earthquake  had  furnished  an  excuse  for  their  suspension. 

If  such  and  so  many  are  the  causes  of  decline  within  the  Turkish 
Empire,  they  are  not  disproportioned  to  those  dangers  which  threaten 
its  existence  from  without.  These  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
ambition  of  powerful  princes  or  to  the  working  of  adverse  opinions  in 
Christendom.  They  spring  in  great  part  from  causes  more  strictly 
natural,  from  the  physical  position  occupied  by  Turkey^  and  the 
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circumstances  which  attended  its  political  growth.  Consider  the 
length  of  frontier  which  separates  the  Sultan's  dominions  from  those 
of  Austria,  Eussia,  and  Persia — to  say  nothing  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Barbary.  The  waters  of  the  Euxine  alone  break  the  continuity  of  a 
line  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  policy  of 
conquest,  not  so  much  resigned  by  choice  as  dropped  through  neces- 
sity, operates  even  now  so  far  as  to  keep  up  a  jealous  attention  at  the 
Porte  to  frontier  interests.  The  Colossus  stands  on  fragile  feet,  and 
therefore  makes  them  the  principal  object  of  its  care.  Head  and 
heart  may  shift  for  themselves,  provided  the  extremities  be  respected. 
The  Porte  is  thus  brought  into  sensitive  contact  with  its  neighbours 
at  a  thousand  points.  Subjects  of  discussion,  motives  for  quarrel,  are 
seldom  wanting  ;  intrigues  and  sympathy  work  together  for  the  sick 
man's  ruin ;  the  very  distances  from  one  point  to  another  of  a  vast 
outline,  and  of  all  those  points  from  the  capital,  serve  to  weaken  the 
supreme  authority  and  to  harass  its  principal  instrument,  the  army. 

Russia  cannot  be  at  ease  while  the  key  of  so  large  a  portion  of  her 
empire  remains  in  the  Sultan's  possession.  If  it  be  the  will  of  Europe 
that  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  should  undergo  no  change  of  hands, 
we  can  hardly  wonder  that  Eussian  policy  should  seek  to  command 
the  means  of  keeping  the  Porte  in  awe.  That  policy  finds  a  natural 
auxiliary  in  the  religious  sympathy  of  the  Greeks ;  it  finds  another 
in  the  political  or  religious  discontents  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Servia, 
and  Bulgaria ;  yet  another  in  the  questionable  independence  main- 
tained by  the  highlanders  of  Montenegro  and  even  of  Bosnia.  It 
made  Sebastopol,  its  port  and  arsenal,  what  they  were  before  the 
Crimean  war,  and  it  may  be  numbered  among  the  motives  which  v 
prevail  with  Eussia  to  keep  up  a  military  establishment  at  once  so 
onerous  and  so  imposing.  It  works,  moreover,  by  intrigue,  by  affilia- 
tion with  the  Armenians,  by  issuing  protections  in  the  form  of  pass- 
ports to  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  by  tampering  with  frontier 
tribes,  and  moving  the  springs  of  corruption  wherever  they  can  be 
played  with  advantage. 

From  other  motives  and  in  other  ways  the  French,  though  not 
immediately  bordering  on  Turkey,  but  too  often  act  so  as  to  warrant 
a  certain  degree  of  mistrust  and  apprehension  on  its  part.  Their 
conduct  on  various  occasions  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  Tunis,  Algiers, 
and  Montenegro,  to  say  nothing  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  could 
hardly  inspire  the  Sultan's  government  with  perfect  confidence  in 
their  views.  They  seem,  in  general,  to  entertain  a  low  opinion  of  the 
Porte's  capacity  for  improvement,  and  are  therefore  naturally  inclined 
to  shape  their  policy  according  to  that  impression,  preparing  rather 
to  secure  their  own  interests  in  case  of  a  break-up  than  by  a  system 
of  measures  firmly  and  strenuously  carried  out  to  prevent  so  perilous 
a  catastrophe.  It  is  clear  that  their  conduct  tends,  by  the  discourage- 
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ment  it  diffuses,  to  accelerate  the  decay  of  ilio  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
hence,  however  reluctantly,  we  cannot  but  give  it  a  place  in  the  list 
of  dangers  to  which  that  Empire  is  exposed. 

Of  other  Powers,  and  the  relations  in  which  they  respectively 
stand  towards  the  Porte,  little  need  be  said  in  this  place.  The  policy 
of  England  in  the  Levant  is  well  known,  and  offers  no  room  for 
question,  except  as  to  manner  and  degree.  Neither  Austria  nor 
Prussia  is  likely,  under  present  circumstances,  to  take  part  in  any 
measures  unfriendly  to  the  Porte.  Together  with  Greece  and  Italy 
they  might  eventually  pretend — and  Austria  the  foremost — to  have  a 
share  in  the  spoil,  but  they  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  wishing  to 
hasten  the  overthrow  of  an  empire  whose  dismemberment  would  offer 
much  greater  advantages  to  others  than  to  themselves. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  we  must  in  fairness  admit  that  on  mere  grounds  of 
appearance  we  have  no  right  to  impute  ambitious  schemes  or  evil 
intentions  to  those  who  despair  of  the  sick  man's  recovery.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  illness  enough  to  create  a  world  of  doubts  in  the 
most  sanguine  mind.  The  suspicion,  to  be  fairly  sustained,  must  find 
its  justification  in  other  circumstances,  and  the  task  of  making  out  a 
case  with  respect  to  them  is  too  invidious  to  be  undertaken  without 
an  immediate  necessity. 

There  is  something  more  agreeable,  something  more  promising  in 
view,  if  we  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far  a  disease,  apparently  deep- 
seated  and  attended  with  many  forbidding  symptoms,  is  nevertheless 
open  to  remedies  and  capable  of  yielding  to  a  well-conducted  method 
of  treatment.  The  inquiry  has  its  interests — it  has  also  its  diffi- 
culties. The  proofs  of  disorder  lie  on  the  surface,  and  can  hardly  be 
mistaken.  The  means  of  recovery,  when  recognised,  have  much  to 
contend  with  in  their  application,  and  their  results  in  the  commence- 
ment must  be  conjectural.  That  men  are  liable  to  perish  from  want 
of  food  is  unquestionable  ;  but  who  can  prove  at  seed-time  what  the 
harvest  will  be  ?  One  thing  is  certain — we  must  sow  betimes  in 
order  to  reap  in  season.  The  alternative  is  fatal. 


Mty  20,  1877. 

The  many  years  which  have  passed  away  since  1  wrote  the  pre- 
ceding pages  have  not  been  unproductive  of  incidents  tending  to 
modify  opinions  respecting  the  much-battered,  but  well-nigh 
inexhaustible,  question  of  the  East.  Not  that  my  own  opinions  as 
to  its  essential  points  have  undergone  any  important  alteration. 
They  are  still  in  favour  of  keeping  the  Turkish  authority  at  Constanti- 
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nople ;  of  reforming  their  political  and  administrative  system ;  of 
maintaining,  or,   as   we  must   now   express  it,  of  restoring   peace. 
Sundry  changes  of  circumstance  took  place  in  the  interval  between 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  and  the  rising  of  Herzegovina  in  1875, 
and  to  them  may  justly  be  ascribed  any  difference  which  marks  the 
present  state  of  opinion  as  to  Turkish  affairs  compared  with  that 
which  prevaile     at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war.     I  refer  in  par- 
ticular to  the  policy,  or  rather  the  conduct,  of  Sultan  Abdul- Aziz,  to 
the  loans  contracted  by  the  Porte  in  Christendom  during   his  ill- 
omened  reign,  to  the  act  of  bankruptcy  which  marked  the  extinction 
of  his  credit,  and  in  general  to  the  neglect  of  those  engagements 
which  in  reality  formed  the  basis  of  a  new  and  more  cordial  state  of 
relations  between  Turkey  and  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  at  a 
period  unusually  favourable  to  their  fulfilment.     The  Crimean  war, 
commenced  by  Russia,  had  for  its  objeqt  to  prevent  that  Power  from 
realising  a  paramount  influence  in  Turkey  under  a  conventional  right 
to  protect  all  Ottoman  subjects  of  her  religion.     The  treaty  of  Paris, 
which  put  the  seal  of  Europe  on  the  victorious  career  of  the  Allies, 
was  intended  to  act  as  a  barrier  against  the  renewal  of  any  similar 
pretensions.     How  far  it  has  secured  that  result  may  be  inferred 
from  the  Black  Sea  Convention  of  1871,  and  the  recent  declaration 
of  independence  by  the  two  Danubian  Principalities.     How  far  it 
.was  fitted  to  answer  its  final  purpose  may  be  collected  from  other 
circumstances,  which  must  be  kept  in  sight  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
By  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  an  engagement  was  taken  by 
all  the  Powers  in  common  to  respect,  and  moreover  to  guarantee, 
the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
By  the  ninth  article  the  Sultan's  plenipotentiary  annexed  to  the 
treaty  a  copy   of  His   Majesty's   Hat-homayoon,   and   the   Powers 
engaged  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Porte  in 
consequence  of  that  communication.     The  Powers,  no  doubt,  were 
bound   by  that   engagement,  but   the   engagement   related  to  the 
communication  alone,  and  to  nothing  else.     The  Sultan,  on  his  part, 
was  not  the  less  bound  to  carry  out  his  proclamation  of  reforms,  and 
indeed  he  took  it  upon  himself,  on  his  imperial  honour,  to  give  it  a 
full- practical  effect.     Virtually  this  was  the  condition  on  which  the 
Porte  was  received,  to  use  a  French  expression,  into  the  family  of 
European  States.     Now  what,  let  me  ask,  was  the  proclamation,  and 
what  was  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out  ?     The  proclama- 
tion, though  invested  with  the  forms  of  imperial  grandeur,  was,  in 
truth,  a  collection  of  reforms  drawn  up  by  a  mixed  assemblage  of 
Turkish   ministers   and   foreign  ambassadors.     The  operation   took 
place  at  the  residence  of  the  British  embassy  in  Turkey  just  before 
the  departure  of  the  Ottoman  plenipotentiary  for  Paris.     It  was,  in 
truth,  on  that  solemn  instrument  that  His  Excellency  founded  his 
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claim  to  the  full  confidence  of  his  Christian  colleagues  in  the  ensuing- 
negotiation.  To  the  conclusion  of  peace  succeeded  a  period  of  more 
than  nineteen  years,  during  which  the  Porte  was  free  from  any  danger 
of  external  origin,  undisturbed  indeed  by  any  trouble  of  a  serious 
i  h  iracter  from  within,  supported  by  a  threefold  increase  of  its 
revenue,  and  gathering  in  addition  by  loans  from  the  capitalists  of 
Christendom  very  many  millions  of  sterling  money.  If  we  ask  to 
what  account  these  splendid  advantages  were  carried,  the  answer 
must  be  that  the  just  expectations  of  Europe  with  respect  to  the 
correction  of  Turkish  misrule  were,  with  some  few  exceptions,  pain- 
fully disappointed,  and  that  the  large  sums  of  money  derived  from 
revenue  and  loans  were  either  extravagantly  wasted,  or  applied  to 
that  extension  of  naval  and  military  force  in  reliance  on  which 
1  he  Turkish  statesmen  and  their  sovereign  have  stood  out  against 
the  united  demands  of  all  those  other  Powers  who  signed  the  treaty 
of  Paris. 

I  would  not  be  extreme  in  visiting  on  Turkey  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  these  lapses  in  point  of  good  faith  and  political  discretion, 
especially  when  I  look  in  vain  for  signs  of  any  serious  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  Europe  to  check  the  course  of  Turkish  impolicy  and 
neglect  of  the  Porte's  obligations  during  its  fatal  progress  under  the 
sway  of  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz.  But  if  I  had  heard  that  our  Government 
had  withdrawn  from  their  share  in  the  engagements  of  Paris  on  the 
ground  of  the  Porte's  neglect  of  those  reforms  whicli  the  Sultan  had 
accepted  and  proclaimed,  my  surprise,  if  any,  would  have  been  very 
moderate.  That  it  was  a  duty  on  our  part  to  insist  on  the  full 
execution  of  the  Imperial  firman  is,  I  think,  unquestionable,  though 
whether  to  the  extreme  of  coercion  must  greatly  depend  on  other 
and  eventual  circumstances.  It  is  at  all  events  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  Christian  Power  could,  without  palpable  discredit,  throw  its 
sword  into  the  scale  of  Turkish  inviolability  so  long  as  the  Porte 
maintains  a  system  of  misrule  the  more  to  be  deprecated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  sensibility  of  its  victims  on  one  side,  and  of 
their  sympathisers  on  the  other.  Finally,  it  would  seem  idle  to  dwell 
on  such  considerations  as  might  attach  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  since 
recent  events  show  but  too  clearly  that  its  practical  force,  if  it  has 
not  ceased  entirely,  has  at  least  for  a  time  shrunk  into  a  state  of 
abeyance. 

The  popular  movement  which  took  place  about  two  years  ago  in 
the  Herzegovina  was  only  an  active  form  of  a  chronic  disease.  The 
ever-growing  proportions  it  has  since  taken  are  now  culminating  in 
open  war  on  a  large  scale  between  the  two  Powers  who  perform  the 
part  of  hotbed  to  the  Eastern  Question.  Hostilities  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  a  deeper  look  into  the  mill-stream 
than  that  of  a  general  conjecture  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  the 
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means  employed  and  the  resources  possessed  by  each  of  the  two  belli- 
gerents. The  current  notion  that  Russia  is  superior  in  the  latter 
respect,  and  not  improbably  in  the  former  also,  may  be  not  far  from 
the  truth.  But  something  must  be  left  for  time  to  reveal,  and 
perhaps  there  is  more  to  be  gained  by  reflecting  on  the  past  than  by 
peering  too  soon  into  the  gloom  of  futurity. 

STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE. 
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TURKEY. 

PART  II. 

FALSE  principles  of  government,  corrupt  motives  of  action  inflamed 
l)y  religious  animosities,  conflicting  interests  arrayed  against  each 
other,  rooted  prejudices,  and  anti-social  manners,  have  concurred  to 
place  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  an  inclined  plane.  The  position  is 
one  of  natural  determination  towards  a  state  of  exhaustive  weakness. 
The  progress  of  other  States  in  knowledge  and  national  development 
increases  by  comparison  the  dangers  of  that  decline.  It  has  increased 
them  practically,  as  a  long  series  of  defeats  and  losses  on  the  side  of 
Turkey  may  serve  to  testify.  The  expansive  energies  of  civilisation 
can  no  longer  brook  the  inertness,  and  in  some  respects  the  exclusive- 
ness,  of  a  country  so  fertile  in  resources,  so  obstructively  situated,  and 
offering  at  the  same  time  a  field  of  almost  boundless  extent  for 
remunerative  enterprise.  The  problem  which  calls  for  solution  is 
simply  this :  Can  the  strength  of  the  Empire  be  so  far  restored  by 
means  consistent  with  the  wants  and  spirit  of  the  age  as  to  preserve 
internal  order  and  to  command  the  respect  of  foreign  Powers  ? 

The  incurables,  who  for  such  means  look  to  the  revival  of 
Mohammedan  convictions,  must  tell  us  by  what  process  a  faith, 
no  longer  entertained  even  in  Turkey  by  reflecting  or  educated 
minds,  can  operate  as  the  motive  power  of  a  government  compelled 
by  the  conditions  of  its  tenure  to  restrain  the  passions,  and  frequently 
to  counteract  the  impulsions,  of  an  ignorant  and  fanatical  race. 
Under  a  system  of  administration  thus  inspired,  religious  belief  must 
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evidently  be  the  rule  of  right,  and  the  measure  of  individual  worth. 
How  then  would  Jew  and  Christian  fare  both  as  to  political  rights  and 
as  to  personal  consideration  ?  Would  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
Empire  be  secured  by  forcibly  renewing  the  submission  of  one  half  of 
its  population  to  the  pride  and  bigotry  of  the  other  ?  Would  there  be 
4  no  complaining  in  the  streets,'  no  danger  of  resistance,  no  appeal  to 
the  foreigner,  no  resentment  in  Christendom  ?  Is  the  war  of  Hellenic 
independence  a  fable,  the  chastisement  inflicted  on  Damascus  a 
dream  ?  Are  the  Greeks  less  sensible  than  they  were  of  degradation 
and  oppression,  or  the  nations  of  Europe  more  deaf  to  the  claims  of 
humanity  and  the  sympathies  of  religion  ? 

Lord  Overstone's  '  Impossible  ! '  may  be  applied  here  as  truly  as  to 
the  supposed  capture  of  London.  Should  any  one  attempt  to  force 
back  the  waters  of  a  river  to  their  source,  he  would  only  deluge  the 
country,  and  perhaps  even  ruin,  if  not  drown,  its  inhabitants. 

Another  and  ampler  basis  than  that  of  an  unsanctioned  revelation 
is  wanted  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  dilapidated  empire.  Where 
but  in  the  elements  of  social  harmony,  correction  of  discord  and 
decomposition,  can  such  a  foundation  be  discovered  ?  That  civilising 
process,  which  carries  out  materially  and  morally  the  benevolent 
purposes  of  Providence,  and  knits  together  the  various  classes  and 
pursuits  of  mankind  by  the  bonds  of  social  interest,  combines  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  the  external  defence,  internal  welfare,  and 
legitimate  advancement  of  a  constituted  community.  Religion, 
in  respect  of  belief,  like  the  action  of  the  lungs,  is  involuntary,  and 
therefore,  however  essential  to  moral,  as  breathing  is  to  bodily 
health,  is  not  in  that  sense  properly  a  subject  of  legal  enforcement  on 
individuals  as  such,  and  still  less  a  just  obstacle  to  the  freedom  of 
legislative  enactment  in  other  matters.  A  body  politic,  the  com- 
pound of  individual  men,  partakes  of  their  mutable  and  mortal  nature. 
If  linked  inseparably  to  laws  believed  to  be  divine,  and  therefore 
unalterable,  the  interests  of  the  community,  which  require  change 
of  law  with  change  of  circumstances,  must,  in  the  end,  be  seriously, 
perhaps  even  fatally,  compromised.  To  this  dilemma  it  would  seem 
that  the  Turks  are  now  reduced.  They  must  either  be  content  to 
govern  on  larger  principles,  with  the  advantage  of  extending  propor- 
tionally their  means  of  improvement  and  independence,  or  they  must 
incur  the  necessary  consequences  of  persisting  in  error,  and  thereby 
having  to  contend  with  the  disaffection  of  their  Christian  subjects  and 
the  resentment  of  their  Christian  allies.  Sultans  may  continue  to  be 
caliphs  for  their  Mussulman  subjects,  but  they  must  learn  to  act  as 
sovereigns  for  the  people  at  large. 

The  difficulties  suggested  by  this  view  of  the  question  are  by  no 
means  so  great  as  they  may  appear  to  those  who  have  only  a  general 
acquaintance  with  Turkey,  its  empire,  and  its  history.  The  Koran 
is  far  from  being  that  inelastic  code  of  laws  which  many  suppose. 
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It  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  exact  mirror  of  Islamism  as  practised  by 
the  Ottoman  authorities.  The  difference  which  has  perceptibly 
grown  up  between  the  letter  and  the  practice  of  the  law  is  not  merely 
one  of  suspension,  such  as  the  disuse  of  hostilities  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith,  but  positively  active,  as  in  the  case  of  treaties  and 
alliances  with  Christian  Powers.  This  primary  departure  from  the 
system  of  policy  prescribed  by  Islamism  dates  from  the  sixteenth 
century.  Solyman  the  Magnificent  and  Francis  the  First  of  France 
first  set  the  example  of  an  alliance  between  the  sovereign  of  the 
Turks  and  a  Christian  Power.  The  act  was  founded  on  mutual  con- 
venience suggested  by  their  respective  international  positions  at  the 
time.  It  led  to  the  establishment  of  similar  relations  between  the 
Porte  and  other  European  Powers,  to  the  reception  of  consuls  in  the 
outports  of  Turkey,  and  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  them  over 
their  own  fellow-subjects.  It  was  the  first  link  in  a  series  of  conces- 
sions which  may  be  fitly  called  extra-Koranic,  and  which  were 
gradually  made,  to  the  necessity,  more  and  more  felt  by  the  Porte, 
of  obtaining  a  less  insulated  position  as  to  the  States  of  Christendom. 
Internal  reforms  were  commenced  in  the  same  spirit  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  by  Selim,  the  last  Sultan  of  that  name.  The 
Janissaries,  excited  no  doubt  by  the  Ulemah,  broke  into  open  rebellion, 
and  the  reaction  which  followed  cost  the  reforming  Sultan  both  his 
throne  and  his  life.  Mustapha,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  was 
not  more  fortunate  than  his  cousin.  It  was  reserved  for  his  brother 
Mahmoud  to  realise  the  plans  of  Selim,  and  to  revenge  that  Sultan's 
death  by  the  extermination  of  the  Janissaries.  This  ill-disciplined 
and  unmanageable  militia  was  replaced  by  a  regular  army  formed 
on  the  European  model.  The  Sultan  put  forth  all  his  energy  for  its 
completion  ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  empire,  proved  and  increased  by 
successive  misfortunes — by  the  war  with  Russia  which  terminated 
in  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  by  the  independence  of  Greece  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  by  the  victorious  progress  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha  into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor — compelled  him  to  enter 
into  closer  relations  with  Christian  Europe.  The  proclamation  of 
Gulhane,  and  the  introduction  of  extensive  reforms  under  the  name 
of  Tanzimat-kairieh,  gave  a  solemn  and  imposing  earnest  of  Mah- 
moud's  sincerity.  They  laid  the  foundations  of  a  real  improvement 
in  the  Turkish  administrative  system,  and  more  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  rayahs,  non-Mussulman  subjects  bound  to  pay  a  yearly 
poll-tax  to  the  Grand  Seignior.  Further  and  more  decided  measures 
of  reform  were  subsequently  adopted.  Those  of  a  judicial  character 
were  not  the  least  important.  A  court  was  established  for  the  trial 
of  civil  causes  between  the  Porte's  subjects  and  foreigners.  It  was  a 
mixed  tribunal,  taking  cognisance  more  particularly  of  differences 
arising  in  trade  and  navigation.  Its  maxims  of  law  and  rules  of 
procedure  were  derived  from  Christian  sources.  Our  leading 
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principles  and  forms  of  trial,  exclusive  of  juries,  were  even  admitted 
by  firman  in  some  of  the  criminal  courts  ;  and  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  highest  of  those  courts  where  Mohammedan  law  prevailed,  our 
Consul-G-eneral  was  allowed  to  sit  with  the  power  of  watching  the 
proceedings,  and  staying  for  his  assent  the  execution  of  judgment 
on  behalf  of  British  subjects  brought  to  trial  on  capital  charges. 

To  these  beneficial  innovations  are  to  be  added  the  establishment 
of  lazarettos  for  quarantine  against  plague  and  cholera ;  the  sup- 
pression of  the  negro  slave-trade  with  a  view  to  that  of  slavery  ;  the 
abolition  of  torture  and  of  capital  punishment  in  cases  of  conversion 
from  Islamism  ;  and  the  recognition  of  Protestantism  as  one  of  the 
protected  and  established  religions  in  Turkey. 

During  the  Crimean  war  a  notable  enlargement  took  place  in 
other  branches  of  social  progress,  inconsistent,  more  or  less,  with  the 
restrictions  of  Mussulman  law,  but  required  by  the  necessities  of  the 
Empire.  Loans  were  raised  at  interest  in  foreign  countries  for  the 
service  of  the  State.  The  Forte's  Christian  subjects  were  released 
from  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  were  declared  to  be  admissible  as 
privates  and  officers  to  the  Imperial  army.  Turkish  battalions  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  British  commanders,  and  British 
agents  were  allowed  to  raise  levies  among  the  Turks  for  an  irregular 
military  corps  to  be  paid  and  officered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
At  one  time  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Gralata  were  held,  in  aid  of  the 
police,  by  detachments  of  the  French  and  English  armies.  On  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  all  previous  reforms,  together  with  important 
additions,  were  confirmed  and  declared  by  an  imperial  proclamation 
known  as  the  Hatt-y-homayoon,  solemnly  promulgated,  and  inserted, 
as  a  fact,  in  the  general  treaty  of  peace.  Among  its  new  provisions 
were  two,  in  particular,  characterised  by  a  liberality  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  surpass.  By  one  the  faculty  of  holding  land  in  fee 
throughout  Turkey  was  granted  to  foreign  subjects,  with  a  reserve  of 
some  preliminary  arrangements.  By  the  other  both  natives  and 
foreigners  were  allowed  full  liberty  of  conscience  in  religious  matters. 
These  are  facts,  and  we  are  bound  to  give  them  our  candid  and 
serious  attention.  They  remove  a  part  of  the  difficulty  which  Islam- 
ism  opposes  in  theory  to  the  reformation  of  the  Turkish  Empire  on 
European  principles.  They  encourage  a  hope  that  the  remaining 
obstacles  may  be  gradually  surmounted.  •  Most  of  them  show  to 
demonstration  that  in  Turkey,  as  elsewhere,  custom  and  law  must 
ultimately  yield  to  consideration  for  the  safety  of  the  State.  We 
are  friends  to  the  Sultan's  Empire.  We  do  not  seek  to  overthrow 
or  to  undermine  its  dominant  faith.  We  only  desire  that  religion 
should  cease  to  be  so  applied  to  worldly  affairs  as  to  render  the 
administration  of  them  ruinous  to  the  public  weal.  We  urge  the 
expediency,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  carrying  fully  into  effect 
those  salutary  reforms  which  have  been  long  and  strenuously  re- 
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commended  to  the  Sultan  by  his  allies,  which  have  been  adopted 
by  his  supreme  authority,  proclaimed  by  him  to  the  whole  world, 
and  recorded  under  the  most  solemn  forms  of  international  engage- 
ment. We  desire,  in  other  words,  to  obtain  for  the  Porte  a  real  instead 
of  a  fictitious  independence — the  well-grounded,  durable  respect,  and 
not  the  mere  precarious  sufferance,  of  contemporary  Powers. 

All  classes  of  the  population  would  gradually  feel  the  benefit  of 
a  change,  which  could  not  fail  to  operate  favourably  on  their  inte- 
rests in  a  national  sense.  Any  discontents  which  may  prevail 
among  the  Turks  arise  principally  out  of  causes  independent  of  their 
religious  prejudices,  though  naturally  seen  in  connection  with  them. 
A  state  of  transition  in  matters  of  deep  and  extensive  concern  is 
always  attended  with  inconvenience  to  many,  with  a  dislocation  of 
partial  interests  and  a  rupture  of  much  that  is  sanctified,  as  it  were, 
by  habit  and  early  associations.  To  halt  between  two  systems 
instead  of  frankly  adopting  the  one  which  on  the  whole  is  preferable, 
can  have  no  effect  but  that  of  prolonging  evils  incident  to  both. 
Unfortunately  such  has  been  hitherto  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  excusable  indeed  in  some  respects,  but  far  from  being 
necessary. 

Under  the  old  system,  confiscations,  crown  lands,  royalties, 
property  lapsing  to  the  Sovereign,  forced  labour,  offerings  not  quite 
voluntary,  requisitions  in  kind,  and  other  incidental  sources  of  profit 
were  auxiliary  to  the  revenue  derived  from  tithes,  taxes,  and 
customs.  The  Spahis  and  Timariotes,  who  held  their  lands  on 
condition  of  military  service,  were  bound,  when  called  upon,  to  take 
the  field  armed  and  mounted  at  their  own  expense.  On  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Janissaries  in  1826,  a  regular  army,  as  mentioned 
above,  was  formed  by  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  later  a  civil  list  was 
established  in  place  of  the  crown  lands  and  other  imperial  sources  of 
revenue.  Life,  property,  and  honour  were  also  secured  by  charter  to 
subjects  of  all  classes  against  the  assaults  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
Sultan  and  his  Government  had  in  consequence  to  look  exclusively 
to  the  exchequer  for  their  ways  and  means  in  carrying  on  the  admi- 
nistration, and  providing  for  the  peace,  the  defence,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  Empire.  Hence  it  became  more  than  ever  necessary 
that  an  improved  system  of  finance  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  cleared  of  all  those  abuses  and  corrupt  practices 
which  at  once  oppressed  the  people  and  defrauded  the  treasury.  A 
child  may  perceive  that  discontent,  embarrassment,  and  ruin  must  be 
the  necessary  consequences  of  drying  up  the  old  sources  of  supply 
without  opening  new  ones,  of  depriving  the  dominant  classes  of  their 
long-cherished  privileges  without  enabling  them  to  realise  the  com- 
pensations offered  by  a  more  liberal  and  productive  course. 

Respect  for  the  Sultan,  consideration  even  for  his  weaknesses, 
submission  to  his  authority,  nay,  to  his  pleasure,  are  still  universal 
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among  the  Mussulman  population.  From  time  to  time,  and  not 
unfrequently,  there  are  disturbances,  now  in  this,  now  in  that  pro- 
vince, but  they  arise  nearly  always  from  local  causes,  and  are  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  Excesses  may  be  committed  by  some  body  of 
insurgents ;  the  magistrates  may  be  overpowered ;  individuals  may 
suffer,  and  the  immediate  object  of  aversion  may  be  swept  away. 
But  after  a  time  the  Sultan's  authority  is  sure  to  ride  over  all  obstacles, 
and  to  restore  the  public  peace  with  more  or  less  severity  and  some 
feeble  show  of  reparation.  The  army,  inadequate  as  it  is  to  the  wants 
of  the  Empire,  ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  paid,  thinned  by  frequent 
marches  over  miserable  roads,  and  having  no  reason  to  rely  upon  its 
officers,  rarely,  if  ever,  fails  to  perform  its  duty.  Discipline,  though 
imperfect,  gives  it  a  constant  advantage  over  the  rude  extempore 
levies  opposed  to  its  arms.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  such  occurrences 
tend  more  and  more  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  Empire  by  a  two- 
fold process.  Parties  brought  locally  into  conflict  wear  each  other 
down,  and  the  Government,  which  finally  reduces  them  to  order, 
accomplishes  its  purpose  at  a  loss,  not  easily  repaired,  in  men  and 
money.  A  despot's  strength  is  the  weakness  of  his  subjects ;  that  of 
a  constitutional  government  resides  in  the  wealth  and  goodwill  of  the 
people.  Ill  fares  the  country  where  neither  strong  hand  nor  willing 
heart  is  to  be  found. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  in  their  flow,  are  mainly  to 
be  ascribed  to  religious  enthusiasm,  military  discipline,  national 
character,  unanimity  of  purpose,  the  confidence  of  success,  submission 
to  a  single  will,  and  also  to  the  inferiority  of  its  opponents.  Their 
decline  may  be  generally  accounted  for  by  the  progress  of  Christendom, 
and  particularly  of  Northern  Christendom,  in  the  arts  of  war,  in 
population,  in  produce,  and  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  by  the 
natural  consequences  of  error  in  policy,  administration,  and  social 
manners,  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Janissaries,  by  the  enervating 
habits  of  the  seraglio,  and  by  the  corrupt  intrigues  of  adventurers  at 
court  and  in  office.  Much,  however,  in  the  one  period  and  in  the 
other,  belongs  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Sultan,  or  of  the  prin- 
cipal depositary  of  his  power.  The  nature  of  the  government  and 
the  character  of  the  people  make  it  so.  Mahomet,  the  conqueror  of 
Constantinople,  and  his  immediate  successors  are  brilliant  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact.  Mahmoud,  the  present  Sultan's  father,  ruled  with 
power,  and  commanded  general  respect  notwithstanding  his  losses,  his 
reforms,  his  sanguinary  executions,  and  the  vile  debaucheries  which 
closed  his  life.  His  eldest  son  and  successor  fell  into  contempt  through 
want  of  resolution  and  energy,  although  his  reign,  unsullied  by  any 
measures  of  injustice  or  cruelty,  was  marked,  on  the  contrary,  by  a 
course  of  policy  successful,  on  the  whole,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  failings  were  those  of  a  gentle  and  generous  disposition  unsus- 
tained  by  that  vigour  of  mind  and  body  which  the  difficulties  of  his 
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perilous  station  required.  If,  as  there  is  room  to  hope,  his  younger 
brother,  the  reigning  Emperor,  should  carry  out  the  reforms  and  im- 
provements adopted  by  Abdul-Mehjid  with  the  energy  displayed  by 
Mahmoud,  Turk  and  Christian,  the  Empire  and  its  allies,  would  have 
reason  to  rejoice.  Appearances  are,  so  far,  favourable  to  this  expec- 
tation, and  if  it  be  true  that  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz  intends  in  good 
earnest  to  limit  his  connubial  establishment  to  a  single  wife,  the 
prospect  may  soon  ripen  into  a  reality.  Economy  would  be  the  least 
advantage  of  such  a  limitation.  The  morals  and  manners  of  the 
seraglio  would  undergo  a  transformation  much  to  be  desired.  The 
example  would  operate  most  beneficially  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  Turkish  society.  The  harem  would  cease  to  be  a  curse,  and  a  great 
step  would  be  made  towards  an  intermixture  of  classes.  But  we  must 
be  content  to  wait  a  while  in  suspense.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  a 
new  reign  has  commenced  with  a  clearance  in  the  palace.  Four  thou- 
sand ladies  and  attendant  officers  are  described  in  the  Turkish  annals  as 
having  been  dismissed  on  one  occasion.  A  vast  increase  of  paper 
currency  and  its  intended  application  to  the  payment  of  the  army 
are  measures  of  ominous  import.  The  dismissal  of  the  late  Grand 
Vizir  in  favour  of  the  present  incumbent  is  a  very  questionable  move. 
Other  personal  changes  in  the  administration  have  no  distinct  charac- 
ter, and,  with  the  exception  of  Kiza  Pasha,  may  be  referred  to  motives 
of  mere  convenience. 

Eeduction  of  expense  is  an  excellent  thing  to  begin  with,  espe- 
cially after  the  measureless  extravagance  of  the  late  reign.  But  much 
more  is  wanted.  Economy  itself,  to  be  remedial,  must  be  applied 
with  judgment.  It  is  said  that  even  the  army  is  to  be  reduced. 
Now,  the  army  is  already  too  small  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  I 
repeat  that  it  does  not  exceed  a  third  of  the  numbers  displayed  on 
paper.  It  is  not  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  internal  order,  except 
by  harassing  and  wasteful  exertions.  Its  increase  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  its  diminution,  and  means  for  that  purpose  should  be  sought  in 
other  reductions,  particularly  in  the  reduction  of  salaries  and  pensions, 
and  also  in  a  more  effective  management  of  the  revenue,  including  its 
collection  and  administration. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  Sultan's  dominions,  whether  we  look 
to  climate,  soil,  or  position,  are  rich  beyond  conception  in  resources 
of  every  kind.  We  have  only  to  name  the  countries  which  are  com- 
prised within  their  limits,  and  every  doubt  on  this  point  must  vanish 
from  our  minds.  The  wonder  is  that  regions  so  blest  with  all  varie- 
ties of  produce,  with  climates  so  favourable  to  labour,  with  coasts  so 
accessible  to  commerce,  and  with  full  experience  of  these  advantages 
transmitted  from  age  to  age,  should  have  been  brought  to  such 
degradation  at  a  period  when  other  countries  far  less  happily  endowed 
by  nature  reached  so  great  a  height  of  prosperity  and  power. 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Syria,  the  vast  plains  of  Thessaly  and  Adria- 
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nople,  those  in  Asia  watered  by  the  Hermus,  the  Maeander,  the  Cayster, 
the  Cai'cus,  and  the  productive  provinces  extending  on  both  sides  along 
the  Danube  from  Hungary  to  the  sea — all  these  and  many  other 
districts  of  surpassing  fertility  are  only  waiting  for  the  long-expected 
signal  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  industry,  wealth,  and  glory. 
Let  the  doors  be  thrown  open  to  the  arts,  the  science,  the  capital  of 
Europe ;  let  the  emulation  of  the  natives  be  encouraged  and  their 
fortunes  sufficiently  protected ;  let  the  reforms  to  which  the  Imperial 
Government  is  pledged  be  put  into  a  regular  course  of  execution, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  results  would  be  sure  to  follow.  Even  as  it 
is,  the  Forte's  revenue  has  increased  by  a  fourth  since  the  Crimean 
war,  and  the  financial  embarrassments  which  have  accompanied  that 
progress  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  extravagance,  corruption,  and 
mismanagement,  or  to  the  cost  of  putting  down  disturbances  en- 
gendered by  a  vicious  course  of  administration. 

The  reforms  which  are  here  recommended  must  be  viewed  as  a 
whole  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated.  They  are  comprehensive  in 
principle  and  also  in  application.  They  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  They  are  calculated  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  all  classes,  whatever  may  be  the  separate  creed  of  each. 
The  imperial  proclamation,  in  which  the  new  concessions  are  em- 
bodied together  with  the  earliest,  is  a  real  charter  of  franchises, 
the  Magna  Charta,  in  a  broader  sense  than  ours,  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Honour  to  Sultan  Abdul-Mehjid  who  gave  it,  and  to 
Keschid  Pasha  with  whom  its  leading  ideas  originated  !  The  various 
provisions  it  contains  may  be  severally  classed  under  the  following 
heads : — 

I.  Confirmation  of  beneficial  ordinances  already  proclaimed. 

II.  Extension  of  previous  concessions. 

III.  Removal  of  existing  abuses. 

IV.  Securities  for  the  observance  of  new  measures. 

V.  Improvements  of  a  material  kind. 

The  field,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  wide  one,  and  surely  in  its 
compartments  there  is  no  want  either  of  liberality  or  of  apparent 
sincerity.  A  system  of  reform  which  aims  at  the  removal  of  all 
abuses,  the  perpetuation  of  all  franchises,  the  fusion  of  all  classes,  the 
development  of  all  resources,  the  entire  liberty  of  public  worship  and 
of  private  conscience  in  religious  matters,  the  extension  and  security 
of  civil  rights,  and  an  enlarged  intercourse  with  foreigners,  can 
hardly  fail  to  engage  our  sympathy,  and,  considering  the  difficulties 
which  surround  it  in  a  country  like  Turkey,  to  command  our  admira- 
tion and  hearty  concurrence.  We  boast  too  much  of  the  spirit  of 
our  age  to  be  indifferent  to  one  of  its  greatest  and  least  expected 
achievements.  Our  free  institutions,  our  Protestant  faith,  our  com- 
mercial enterprise,  our  skill  in  manufactures,  all  these  sources  of  our 
national  greatness  are  deeply  interested  in  the  triumph  of  such 
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principles  over  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  corruption  in  one  of  their 
strongest  and  most  extensive  holds. 

What  our  Mussulman  allies  no~w  stand  in  need  of  is  a  practical 
application  of  those  principles  in  full,  with  an  earnest  enforcement  of 
corresponding  measures.  Unfortunately  fresh  obstacles  occur  at  this 
point.  The  Sultan  looks  to  his  ministers;  the  ministers  look  to  each 
other.  Some  are  restrained  by  the  fear  of  responsibility,  some  by 
their  personal  interests ;  others  have  to  contend  with  false  impressions 
contracted  in  their  youth,  and  others  again  with  an  indigenous  love 
of  ease  and  habitual  self-indulgence. 

Among  those  statesmen  at  the  Porte  who  admit  the  necessity 
without  promoting  the  progress  of  reform,  no  allegation  is  more 
common  than  the  deficiency  of  suitable  agents.  There  is  no  doubt 
truth,  but  there  is  also  much  exaggeration,  in  this  plea.  Men  of 
sufficient  ability  are  seldom  wanting  for  the  public  service,  when  the 
authority  under  which  they  act  is  clear  and  determined  in  its  views, 
and  adequate  motives  for  individual  exertion  are  brought  into  play. 

It  will  soon  be  forty  years  since  the  present  era  of  Turkish 
reforms  began.  A  new  generation  has  sprung  up  within  that  period. 
The  young  men  of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  time  have  now  attained  the 
experience  of  age.  Those  who  were  only  children  then  have  already 
overstepped  the  halfway  road  of  life.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
there  were  none  among  them  whose  natural  intelligence  had  taken 
the  impress  of  the  time,  none  who  felt  that  in  serving  a  reform 
government  with  zeal  they  could  best  fulfil  their  public  duties  and 
consult  their  own  interests.  Their  minds  have  ripened  in  the 
warmth  of  new  ideas  ;  they  have  had  access,  in  maturity,  to  broader 
avenues  of  knowledge  than  were  open  to  their  predecessors,  who 
nevertheless  sent  out  from  their  ranks  the  earliest  instruments,  the 
most  active  pioneers  of  reform.  Between  the  two  classes,  the  elder 
and  the  younger,  a  sufficient  supply  might  surely  be  found,  if  not  for 
giving  full  effect  to  all  the  ministerial  offices,  at  least  for  conducting 
the  principal  departments,  and  setting  an  example  of  vigour  and 
consistency  to  other  branches  of  the  government.  A  Turk  of  good 
manners,  who  can  talk  French,  who  has  visited  the  chief  cities  of 
Christendom,  and  has  some  acquaintance  with  European  literature, 
is  no  longer,  as  in  the  last  century,  a  phoenix  or  a  black  swan.  The 
Greeks  have  ceased  to  monopolise  the  main  channel  of  communication 
between  the  Porte  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Constantinople. 
The  functions  of  chief  interpreter  are  performed  by  a  Mussulman. 

What  serves  to  counteract  the  natural  tendencies  of  so  important 
a  change  is  favouritism,  which  is  still  but  too  often  the  arbiter  of 
public  appointments  in  Turkey.  This  practice  may  be  traced  to 
three  distinct  sources.  The  candidates  for  office  receive  their 
education  in  general  either  at  the  Porte  or  in  the  seraglio.  Their 
first  appointment  is  made  on  the  recommendation  of  some  influential 
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person  at  one  of  those  two  seats  of  power.  Their  promotion  is  fre- 
quently the  result  of  a  similar  exercise  of  patronage.  The  relations 
of  patron  and  client,  which  formed  so  strong  an  element  of  public 
life  in  ancient  Eome,  survive  to  a  certain  degree  at  Constantinople. 
The  great  man  is  at  times  sustained  by  his  political  dependants, 
who,  in  turn,  look  up  to  him  for  the  advancement  of  their  fortunes. 
Official  establishments,  though  of  late  curtailed,  are  still  expensive, 
and  the  plurality  of  incumbents  have  little  but  their  salaries  and 
their  expectations  wherewith  to  support  them.  Debts  are  consequently 
incurred,  and  the  bankers,  who  lend,  employ  their  credit,  which  is 
considerable,  in  keeping  or  reinstating  in  office  their  respective 
debtors.  Hence  a  routine  most  favourable  to  misconduct,  incapacity, 
and  corruption ;  hence  a  discouragement  to  those  who  seek  to  rise  by 
honest  means  and  honourable  exertions  ;  hence  an  assurance  that  no 
amount  of  disgrace  will  permanently  exclude  the  most  undeserving 
characters  from  office  and  power.  Such  pashas  as  Riza  and  Saffeti 
must  laugh  at  being  dismissed,  since,  however  clear  their  delinquency, 
they  are  allowed  to  keep  their  ill-gotten  spoils,  with  the  certainty  of 
returning  to  office  at  no  distant  period,  and  in  the  enjoyment  mean- 
while of  colossal  pensions. 

There  is  much,  we  must  confess,  in  these  abuses  to  dishearten  the 
advocates  of  Turkish  revival.  But  they  are  not  irremediable,  and 
other  countries  have  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  same  impediments. 
Even  here,  in  our  own  country,  the  struggle  of  private  interest  with 
public  spirit  was  long  and  anxious.  It  survived  both  the  Eeformation 
and  the  Revolution.  It  was  a  cloud  on  our  expanding  prospects  in 
the  last  century.  It  required  the  resolution,  the  integrity,  and  the 
genius  of  a  Burke  to  check  its  progress ;  and  even  now  we  look  for 
its  death-blow  to  a  doubtful  experiment — that  of  our  competitive 
examinations. 

If,  in  this  respect,  we  are  better,  on  the  whole,  than  those  who 
went  before  us,  what  securities  have  we  against  the  dangers  of  a  re- 
lapse ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  We  are  less  exposed  to  temptation, 
and  we  act  under  the  control  of  public  opinion.  The  servants  of  the 
State,  whatever  their  rank  or  denomination,  are  regularly  if  not 
abundantly  paid,  and  an  act  of  peculation  brought  home  to  the  delin- 
quent would,  at  least,  be  stamped  with  ignominy  and  hopeless  dis- 
missal from  office.  Appointments  also  are  made  in  the  public  service 
on  sounder  principles  and  under  a  stricter  responsibility.  The  Turks, 
it  is  true,  have  no  parliament,  and  still  less  a  parliament  composed  of 
individuals  responsible  to  a  popular  constituency.  But  they  have  a 
sovereign  whose  power  is  absolute,  whose  interest  is  that  the  Empire 
should  be  honestly  served,  and  who  has  no  aristocratic,  municipal,  or 
party  combinations  to  manage.  In  fact,  without  the  immediate  sanc- 
tion of  the  Sultan,  no  issue  of  money,  no  official  appointment  is  made ; 
no  act  of  administration,  no  decision  of  council,  no  sentence  of  criminal 
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justice,  goes  into  effect.  The  laws  against  malversation,  bribery,  and 
corruption  are  stringent,  and  to  every  breach  of  them  a  penalty,  more 
or  less  severe,  is  attached. 

In  aid  of  the  Sultan  there  is  a  Privy  or  Cabinet  Council  for  affairs 
of  state,  whether  internal  or  foreign.  There  is  also  a  more  compre- 
hensive council,  having  judicial  as  well  as  deliberative  powers,  and  com- 
prising, together  with  the  Grand  Mufti  and  others  of  the  Ulemah, 
most  of  the  principal  functionaries.  To  these  may  be  added  a  Board 
of  Reform,  whose  president  is  a  member  of  the  administration,  and 
occasionally,  under  urgent  circumstances,  a  Council  of  Notables  con- 
vened by  supreme  authority  from  the  provinces  and  in  part  elected 
there.  However,  in  each  province  there  is  a  separate  council  for  local 
affairs  under  the  presidency  of  the  respective  pashas.  In  these 
assemblies  the  elective  principle  is  in  some  degree  employed,  and  a 
representative  of  each  non-Mussulman  community  sits  among  the 
members. 

The  pashas  are  no  longer  invested,  as  of  old,  with  plenary  powers. 
They  are  now  little  more  than  civil  commissioners.  The  troops  are 
placed  under  a  military  commander,  and  the  provincial  revenue  is 
administered  by  a  separate  authority.  No  capital  sentence  can  be 
carried  into  effect  without  a  special  order  from  Constantinople. 
This  new  distribution  of  power,  though  doubtless  in  some  respects 
useful,  has  the  drawback  of  leaving  too  much  in  the  hands  of 
the  council,  whose  leading  members  are  men  of  influence  in  their 
neighbourhood,  swayed  by  local  interests,  indifferent,  if  not  hostile, 
to  the  imperial  policy,  and  capable  at  times  of  giving  law  to  the 
pasha. 

A  surer  and  stronger  link  is  wanted  between  the  supreme  govern- 
ment and  the  provincial  authorities,  and  such  a  link  might  perhaps 
be  found  without  disturbing  the  present  divisions  of  the  Empire.  The 
existing  pashaliks  might  be  grouped  into  clusters  determined  by  ter- 
ritorial conformation  or  by  local  convenience,  and  each  of  the  clusters 
might  be  superintended  by  a  Governor-General  or  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, representing  the  Sultan,  and  enjoying  the  full  confidence 
of  his  government.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  delegation  are  to  be 
found  in  Turkish  history.  One  of  them  has  lately  been  given  in  the 
person  of  Fuad  Pasha,  who,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  was  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  Syria. 
Another  took  place  a  few  years  before,  when  the  two  adjacent  pro- 
vinces of  Thessaly  and  Epirus  were  united  for  a  time  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  single  pasha,  who  in  earlier  days  would  probably 
have  received  the  appropriate  and  well-known  title  of  Bey-ler-bey,  or 
Lord  of  Lords.  There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  arranging  a  suffi- 
cient control  for  the  exercise  of  so  high  a  trust,  and  the  body  of 
Turkish  statesmen  would  not  be  required  to  supply  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  individuals  capable  of  fulfilling  its  duties,  and  giving 
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thereby  a  general  and  uniform  effect  to  the  Sultan's  beneficent  inten- 
tions. 

The  execution  of  such  a  plan  might  in  time  be  greatly  assisted  by 
opening  a  wider  field  of  instruction  to  candidates  for  public  employ- 
ment. The  first  step  has  been  taken  in  this  direction.  A  college, 
founded  by  the  government,  exists  in  the  principal  suburb  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  students  are  partly  Christian  and  partly  Mussulman. 
They  are  brought  up  together  on  equal  terms.  The  institution  was 
originally  a  school  of  medicine.  It  has  been  expanded  into  larger 
proportions,  and  may  be  said  to  contain  the  rudiments  of  an  university. 
No  principle  stands  in  the  way  of  its  further  extension.  As  a  model 
for  similar  foundations  in  the  chief  provincial  cities,  its  importance 
can  hardly  be  overrated. 

I  have  already  intimated  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Turkish  army, 
far  from  being  too  large  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  stands  rather  in 
need  of  a  considerable  increase,  with  reference  at  least  to  the  numbers 
actually  enrolled.  The  objections  are  not  entirely  of  a  financial 
character.  The  conscription  operates  on  the  Turkish  population 
alone,  and  the  supply  from  that  quarter  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
This  deficiency  has  been  felt  for  some  years,  and  it  is  to  all  appearance 
a  growing  evil.  How  is  it  to  be  supplied  if  not  by  recruiting  among 
those  portions  of  the  people  who,  on  religious  grounds,  have  been 
hitherto  exempted  from  military  service  ?  This  idea  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Porte,  and  made  acceptable  to  the  Christians  by  substituting 
a  war-tax  for  the  degrading  haratsch,  and  levying  it  on  all  religious 
classes  alike.  But  the  egg  has  been  addled  in  the  hatching.  The 
Christians  complain  of  the  new  tax  as  pressing  unfairly  on  them,  and 
as  no  arrangements  have  yet  been  made  for  placing  them  as  soldiers 
on  a  proper  footing,  the  army  is  still  dependent  on  its  one  declining 
source  of  recruitment. 

Whatever  may  be  hereafter  the  composition  of  the  army,  its 
numbers  cannot  be  increased  without  a  corresponding  increase  of 
expense.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  on  others,  it  is  evident  that 
measures  calculated  to  remove  financial  abuses,  and  to  render  taxation 
more  productive,  stand  foremost  in  the  line  of  reform.  Retrench- 
ment and  economy  are  the  best,  and  indeed  indispensable,  starting- 
points.  They  alone  can  at  present  obtain,  for  any  security  the  Porte 
could  offer  in  raising  money  on  loan,  that  confidence  which  might 
reopen  the  money  markets  of  Europe  to  her  proposals.  The  pump 
must  have  water  to  make  it  work.  The  first  remedial  operations  in 
finance  would  be  attended  with  a  stoppage  of  the  customary  expe- 
dients, and  it  is  difficult  therefore  to  imagine  how  the  curative 
process  could  be  effected  without  a  temporary  accommodation.  Ten 
years  ago  this  harbour  of  refuge  was  closed  to  the  Porte  by  traditional 
scruples,  which  subsequently  gave  way  to  pressure,  as  other  mistaken 
notions  will  also  give  way  to  a  similar  force  of  circumstances. 
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Here,  as  on  other  points,  much,  no  doubt,  is  wanted.  But  the 
resources  are  natural ;  the  obstacles  are  conventional.  Opinion 
works  in  such  .a  manner  as  to  bring  out  the  former,  and  to  test  the 
latter  by  their  actual  utility.  Things  deemed  impracticable  have 
come  into  everyday  use.  The  progress  of  improvement  is  no  less 
rapid  than  extension. 

It  was  during  the  Crimean  war  that  strangers  commissioned  by 
foreign  governments  were  first  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Forte's 
financial  deliberations.  They  had  to  contend  with  much  jealousy 
and  many  prejudices.  They  were  often  baffled  in  their  researches ; 
and  if  they  did  any  good,  it  was  all  but  limited  to  the  prevention  of 
evil.  The  Porte  has  now  accepted  the  services  of  two  gentlemen 
who  are  actually  clerks  in  the  British  Treasury,  and  to  them,  in 
honourable  reliance  on  a  friendly  government,  the  mysteries  of 
Turkish  finance  are  said  to  be  fairly  unfolded.  Even  to  those  who 
have  watched  at  hand  the  course  of  events  in  Turkey,  such  changes 
appear  little  short  of  miraculous.  They  are  earnests  of  further 
advancement,  and  seem  to  forbid  the  surrender  of  a  single  hope. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  except  on  paper.  In  every  department  some  practical  steps 
have  been  taken  more  or  less  in  the  right  direction.  Progression 
languishes  rather  from  moral  than  from  material  causes,  less  from 
want  of  will  in  the  government  than  from  the  temperament  of 
individuals.  The  *  haul  of  all,'  so  well  known  in  our  navy,  the 
'  strong  pull,  long  pull,  and  pull  all  together  J  so  potent  in  a  British 
rowing  match,  have  still  to  be  impressed  on  our  Ottoman  friends. 
In  every  great  enterprise,  energy,  method,  system,  concurrence,  are 
needed  for  success.  In  Turkey,  as  now  circumstanced,  and  more 
perhaps  than  elsewhere,  these  qualities  of  national  movement  have 
to  be  sustained,  if  not  inspired,  from  without.  Happily  for  the 
Turkish  Empire,  sufficient  means  and  motives  for  giving  in  a  friendly 
spirit  the  requisite  impulsion  to  its  endeavours  are  no  longer  out  of 
reach.  The  principal  States  of  Christendom  are  solemnly  pledged  to 
support  the  integrity  of  that  Empire,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  member 
of  what  is  rather  affectedly  styled  the  *  great  European  family.' 
Together  they  are  capable  of  urging  their  joint  counsels  on  the  Porte 
without  the  danger  to  its  independence  which  might  accompany  the 
single,  interference  of  a  neighbouring  and  rival  power.  Supposing 
their  views  to  be  honest,  and  their  recommendations  to  agree  with 
the  Porte's  declared  principles,  the  pressure  thus  exerted  would  be  no 
less  safe  than  useful.  Were  interested  motives  to  prevail  in  secret  with 
one  or  more  of  them,  the  vigilance  of  England  would  not  go  to  sleep, 
and  the  Porte's  position  would  not  be  worse  than  if  it  were  one  of 
political  estrangement  and  insincere  profession.  Union,  moreover, 
though  perhaps  a  mere  show,  would  repress  any  tendency  to  foul 
play  by  making  its  exposure  more  discreditable  and  offensive.  It 
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would  also  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  best  results  from  our 
advice  when  tendered  with  the  twofold  advantage  of  inspiring  con- 
fidence as  British,  and  commanding  attention  as  European.  The 
treaty  of  peace,  which  guards  the  Porte  expressly  against  foreign 
interference  as  between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects,  would  be  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  if  it  were  held  to  preclude  the  Sultan's  allies 
from  insisting  on  the  enforcement  of  those  reforms  which  have  been 
adopted  freely  by  him  as  of  vital  importance  to  his  Empire.  Who 
will  deny  that  the  continued  neglect  of  that  duty  exposes  them  more 
and  more  to  the  perils  and  sacrifices  attendant,  under  their  existing 
engagements,  on  its  dissolution,  whether  by  force  or  intrigue  ? 

Granted  that  the  prospect  of  a  diplomatic  conference  installed  at 
Constantinople  is  by  no  means  attractive.  But  the  advantage,  or,  it 
may  be,  the  necessity,  when  weighed  against  the  inconvenience,  will 
be  found  to  preponderate.  Meanwhile  such  conferences  as  may  serve 
to  patch  up  a  local  or  passing  disturbance  abound.  We  are  but 
lately  relieved  from  one,  the  parent  of  numberless  protocols,  in 
Syria.  The  affairs  of  Montenegro,  those  of  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities, have  likewise,  in  turn,  been  subjects  of  European  deliberation. 
We  know  not  how  soon  or  where  the  kites  may  be  again  collected 
by  a  massacre  or  an  insurrection. 

It  were  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  occasional  meetings  have 
also  their  portion  of  inconvenience  and  risk.  Their  failure  is  dis- 
creditable ;  the  effect  of  their  success,  at  best,  transient  and  partial. 
The  evils  they  are  meant  to  correct  are  themselves  the  offspring  of 
one  pervading  evil,  the  source  of  which  is  Constantinople.  In  cases 
of  sickness,  consultations  are  not  of  good  omen ;  but  at  times  they 
cannot  be  avoided,  and  then  it  is  usually  thought  best  to  call  them 
where  the  patient  resides,  and  not  on  the  spot  where  his  fever  was 
caught  or  his  leg  fractured. 

In  these  high  matters,  to  which  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe 
habitually  and  necessarily  direct  their  attention,  although  the 
interest,  the  legitimate  interest,  is  common,  and  the  right  equal,  our 
own  government  occupies  a  peculiar  position,  comparatively  advan- 
tageous, but  also,  in  proportion  to  the  advantage,  responsible.  The 
causes  of  this  are  manifest.  Of  all  the  Powers,  Great  Britain  has 
most  to  lose  by  the  inertness  and  decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
least  to  gain  by  its  dismemberment.  Though  her  course  of  policy 
may  at  times  give  umbrage  to  the  Porte,  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  is  placed,  and  the  character  of  our  institutions,  exempt  her 
from  its  mistrust.  Others  may  be  more  feared,  and  consequently  more 
favoured,  by  the  Turkish  authorities ;  but  confidence  and  goodwill 
depend  less  on  fear  than  on  hopes  and  sympathies. 

The  subject  in  hand  is  so  large,  its  bearings  so  multiplex,  and  the 
questions  it  embraces  so  momentous,  that  even  in  this  rapid  sketch 
of  it  there  may  be  enough  to  weary,  if  not  to  bewilder,  the  most 
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patient  of  readers.  We  never  thought  of  bringing  all  its  elements, 
however  briefly,  within  so  narrow  a  compass ;  and  even  now  we  do 
not  pretend  to  more  than  a  very  light  notice  of  two  'or  three  out- 
standing points,  which  ought  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 

Authors,  in  seeking  to  explain  the  decline  of  Turkish  power, 
have  noticed  two  practices  in  particular  as  helping  greatly  to  ac- 
celerate it.  One,  which  we  have  already  touched  upon,  is  the  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage.  The  other  is  the  exclusion  of  the  Imperial 
Princes  from  all  share  in  public  business.  The  discredit,  uncertainty, 
and  temptation  to  fraud,  which  attend  the  former  illusion,  have  at 
all  times  and  in  all  countries  produced,  more  or  less,  the  same  de- 
plorable effects.  Our  own  history  may  be  quoted  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  A  prominent  example  is  offered  by  Froude  in 
his  account  of  the  financial  embarrassments  which  occurred  under 
the  Protectorate  of  Somerset.  Some  of  us  can  personally  remember 
with  what  determination  Parliament,  on  the  report  of  the  Bullion 
Committee  in  1816,  enacted  at  every  hazard  the  renewal  of  cash 
payments  at  the  Bank. 

With  respect  to  the  princes,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  restric- 
tions to  which  they  are  condemned  must  operate  with  twofold  venom 
upon  the  State.  The  jealousy  which  keeps  them  spell-bound  in  the 
seraglio  hoodwinks  their  understandings,  and  renders  the  want  of 
knowledge  an  heirloom  in  the  ruling  family,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  confirms  their  imperial  keeper  in  those  habits  of  indolence  and  self- 
indulgence  which  the  dread  of  competition  and  popularity  on  their 
side  might  otherwise  counteract.  It  tells  with  unusual  force  in  a 
country  where  so  much  depends  on  the  personal  acquirements  of  the 
sovereign,  and  at  a  period  when  every  government  is  expected  to  give 
proof  of  qualities  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  its  people  and  the 
progress  of  its  rivals.  A  word  would  suffice  to  remove  this  night- 
mare from  the  palace,  and  its  consequences  from  the  Empire. 

It  would  certainly  require  more  than  a  word  to  redress  the 
defects  of  the  currency.  But  the  temporary  sacrifice  essential  to  that 
object  would  be  overpaid  by  its  results,  and  a  real  economy,  such  as 
now,  it  appears,  is  in  progress,  followed  by  other  productive  reforms, 
and  sustained  by  the  concurrent  action  of  friendly  Powers,  would  go 
far  to  revive  the  credit  and  open  the  resources  of  the  Porte  to  an 
indefinite  extent. 

Those  to  whom  every  molehill  is  a  mountain,  every  redoubt  an 
impregnable  fortress,  may  fancy  that  the  greatest  success  in  these 
respects  would  have  little  or  no  effect — if  any,  a  disastrous  one — on 
that  diversity  of  races  and  consequent  opposition  of  feelings  and 
interests  which  make  the  Turkish  Empire  a  hotbed  of  internal  dis- 
sension. That  there,  as  elsewhere,  difficulty  and  danger  exist  in 
circumstances  of  social  antagonism,  cannot  be  fairly  denied ;  but 
candour,  while  making  the  admission,  is  entitled  to  dissent  from  its 
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exaggeration.  In  their  days  of  prosperity,  the  most  enlightened  of 
Turkish  ministers  might  reasonably  have  opposed  any  serious  relaxa- 
tion of  the  Mussulman  system.  It  was  sufficient  for  their  purpose 
that  all  went  on  as  usual,  and  that  no  defeat  or  deficit,  insurrection 
or  calamity,  was  likely  to  throw  more  than  a  passing  shadow  on  the 
stability  of  the  Empire.  Turks  were  Turks,  and  rayahs  rayahs. 
Both  were  to  move  invariably  in  their  separate  spheres;  and  if 
Christian  heads  were  exposed  to  Turkish  sabres,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  be  occasionally  cut  off.  But  the  successors  of  those 
statesmen  have  no  such  luxury  to  enjoy.  They  are  embarked  on 
a  current,  generated  by  false  principles  and  vicious  courses,  which 
threatens  to  sweep  them  into  ruin — government,  religion,  empire, 
and  all.  It  is  only  by  straining  or  rowing  strenuously  against 
the  flood  that  they  can  hope  to  escape.  Their  best  exertions  may 
ultimately  fall ;  but,  taken  in  the  right  direction,  they  offer  good 
chances  of  safety,  retarding  meanwhile  the  consummation  to  be 
dreaded,  and  softening  the  approaches  to  what  in  the  end  may  prove 
inevitable. 

This  for  the  worst.  But  the  danger  itself  is  far  less  considerable 
than  might  be  supposed  at  a  distance.  Numerous,  and  at  heart  dis- 
affected, as  the  Sultan's  non-Mussulman  subjects  are,  they  have  by  no 
means  the  force  either  of  union  or  of  endurance.  Their  separation 
into  different  classes  on  the  ground  of  race  or  creed  is  evidently  a 
source  of  weakness  to  them.  They  have  little  sympathy  for  each 
other.  They  are  rivals  for  Turkish  favour,  and  in  some  respects 
antagonistic  among  themselves.  What  they  have  most  in  common 
is  the  habit  of  submission  to  Turkish  rule.  Neither  GTreek,  nor 
Armenian,  nor  Slavonian  can  hope  to  occupy  a  throne  left  vacant 
by  the  professor  of  Islamism.  Each  class  in  the  supposed  case  would 
probably  consent  more  cheerfully  to  the  Sultan's  authority  than 
accept  the  rule  of  an  adverse  Christian  sect.  The  Christians,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Turks  extend  the  circle  of  their  privileges,  and  treat 
them  with  forbearance  and  consideration,  have  less  to  stimulate  their 
longing  for  independence,  and  less  to  raise  them  above  the  dread  of 
their  long-established  conquerors.  On  the  same  account  their  hold 
upon  the  sympathies  of  Christendom,  and  the  confidence  they  might 
derive  from  that  source,  are  greatly  attenuated.  Besides,  the  weight 
of  the  Ottoman  sceptre  has  never  pressed  upon  them  by  an  immediate 
contact  with  the  whole  surface  of  their  everyday  life.  From  the 
time  of  the  conquest  they  have  been  allowed  in  some  important 
respects  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  Even  the  collection  of  the 
haratsch,  before  the  abolition  of  that  tax,  was  entrusted  to  their  own 
magistrates.  The  amount  to  be  levied  on  each  district  was  fixed  by 
the  Porte,  or,  it  might  be,  by  the  pasha;  but  the  assessment  was 
regulated  by  the  elders  or  notables  of  each  religious  community. 
What  they  most  felt,  and  what  in  reality  they  had  most  to  complain 
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of,  was  the  arbitrary  abuse  of  power,  the  unauthorised  exaction,  the 
oppressive  or  humiliating  treatment  of  individuals.  But  all  these 
motives  to  revolt  have  been  gradually  dispelled,  and  are  more  likely 
to  die  away  from  want  of  fuel  than  to  gather  fresh  strength  from  an 
increase  of  liberty  and  the  prospect  of  further  improvement. 

More,  much  more,  might  be  written  on  this  inexhaustible 
theme.  What  is  written  already  might  have  been  more  judiciously 
treated,  more  clearly  developed,  more  ably  compressed.  Writer  and 
reader  have,  nevertheless,  travelled  on  together,  and  have  now 
reached,  not  indeed  the  terminus,  but  a  station  where  they  may 
conveniently  take  breath,  and  review,  as  from  some  elevated  point, 
the  various  stages  of  their  road.  The  object  of  the  journey  is  not 
an  idle  one.  Its  character  is  serious.  It  cannot  be  dismissed  from 
thought  like  a  railway  excursion  or  a  dissolving  view.  Let  us,  before 
we  part,  compare  notes,  and  determine,  if  possible,  whether  from 
argument  and  statement,  as  here  set  forth,  we  are  warranted  in 
drawing  conclusions  on  which  our  minds  may  rest  with  a  certain 
amount  of  conviction,  and  whether  we  are  entitled,  in  conscience,  to 
wish  that  our  convictions  should  pass,  as  eventual  rules  of  action, 
into  the  minds  of  others  more  powerful  than  ourselves. 

Has  it  been  fairly  established  in  the  preceding  pages  that  we 
have,  as  a  nation,  strong  motives,  continually  in  operation,  and 
founded  on  our  own  immediate  interests,  for  maintaining  and 
improving  our  friendly  relations  with  Turkey ;  that  a  considerable 
and  growing  portion  of  our  trade  is  derived  from  the  Turkish 
dominions ;  that,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  we  have  much  to 
apprehend  from  their  decline  or  dissolution ;  and  that  our  communi- 
cations by  steam  and  telegraph  with  India  and  our  immense  posses- 
sions there  are  dependent  on  the  goodwill  and  protection  of  the 
Ottoman  (rovernment? 

In  the  next  place,  are  we  satisfied  that  it  has  been  our  policy  and 
also  our  practice,  from  an  early  period,  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  the  Porte  ?  Have  we  not  in  later  years,  and  in  critical  emer- 
gencies, either  hastened  to  her  succour  by  means  of  counsel,  media- 
tion, and  even  occasionally  by  active  assistance,  or  taken  part,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  in  coercive  measures  calculated  to  bring  her  into  a 
state  of  political  harmony  with  the  Powers  of  Christendom  ? 

Thirdly,  is  it  not  proved  that,  as  one  of  them,  we  have  given  our 
formal  guaranty  for  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions,  and  incurred  thereby  a  positive  obligation  to  redeem 
our  pledge,  when  called  upon,  at  the  cost  or  immediate  risk  of 
British  treasure  and  blood  ? 

Fourthly,  is  it  not  manifest  that,  whether  from  within  or  from 
without,  the  Turkish  Empire  is  exposed  to  an  imminent  danger  of 
falling  into  confusion  and  becoming  eventually  a  prey  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  its  most  powerful  neighbours — of  neighbours  liable  at  any 
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time  to  become  adverse  to  our  policy  and  jealous  of  our  pro- 
sperity ? 

Fifthly,  has  it  not  been  shown  that  Turkey,  notwithstanding  its 
many  causes  of  weakness  and  social  embarrassment,  possesses  a  fund 
of  resources  which  have  only  to  be  worked  by  means  within  reach  in 
order,  as  a  consequence  of  the  process,  to  retard  indefinitely,  if  not 
to  avert  entirely,  the  impending  catastrophe  ?  May  it  not  be  added, 
with  truth,  that  the  obstacles  to  improvement  are  so  far  from  being 
irremovable  that  many  of  them,  and  some  in  appearance  the  most 
obdurate,  have  already  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  necessity  and  the 
evidence  of  facts  ? 

Sixthly,  can  it  be  denied  at  the  same  time  that  the  Turkish 
Government  has  displayed,  together  with  a  sense  of  its  weakness,  an 
utter  incapacity  for  extricating  itself,  without  support  and  assistance, 
from  the  dangers  which  surround  it ;  that,  left  to  its  own  unaided 
exertions,  it  has  no  reasonable  prospect  of  escape  ;  that  even  now  it 
depends  for  existence  on  the  forbearance  of  the  Christian  Powers ;  and 
that  we  are  bound  in  duty  no  less  than  entitled  to  require,  as  the 
price  of  our  generosity,  its  strenuous  enforcement  of  such  measures  as 
are  necessary,  according  to  its  own  proclaimed  and  recorded  confes- 
sion, to  sustain  its  vitality,  and  to  justify  the  responsible  confidence 
of  its  allies  ? 

If,  as  it  would  seem,  there  can  be  only  one  true  answer  to  these 
questions,  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them  may  be 
left  with  safety  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  country.  The 
interests  of  our  trade  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  Danube ;  those  of 
our  political  power  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  the  Archipelago,  and 
the  Mediterranean  ;  those,  again,  of  our  direct  communication  with 
India — to  say  nothing  of  China  and  Australia — are  palpably  concerned 
in  the  decision.  Are  we  to  relinquish,  when  it  is  most  needed,  a 
policy  dating  from  one  of  the  best  periods  of  our  history  ?  Are  we 
to  surrender  a  position  acquired  by  the  exertions  of  our  diplomacy 
and  by  the  triumphs  of  our  arms  ?  Are  we  to  wait  with  fet- 
tered limbs  and  bandaged  eyes  for  that  solution  which  we  have  most 
reason  to  deprecate  of  the  Eastern  Question  ?  Or  are  we,  in  a  wiser 
and  a  nobler  spirit,  to  confront  the  peril,  which  hitherto  we  have 
never  ceased  to  acknowledge — to  employ  at  once,  though  with  some 
inconvenience  and  doubt,  the  means  required  for  meeting  it  with 
effect,  and  to  do  our  best,  without  hesitation,  for  diverting  a 
calamity  which,  be  it  far  or  near,  must  be  attended  in  its  consum- 
mation with  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude  ? 

A  straight,  an  obvious  course  lies  open  before  us.  It  is  recom- 
mended no  less  by  a  consistent  view  of  our  interests  than  by  rights 
and  obligations  pressed  home  on  our  sense  of  duty  by  a  j  ust  appre- 
hension of  worse.  We  are  free  to  enter  upon  it,  or  rather  to  persist 
in  following  it,  without  any  immediate  sacrifices,  even  of  a  financial 
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kind,  and  with  no  greater  difficulties  to  encounter  than  must  ever 
attend  upon  a  course  of  diplomatic  action  limited  by  its  object 
rather  than  by  time,  and  applied,  in  concurrence  with  other  Powers, 
less  in  earnest,  perhaps,  than  ourselves,  but  engaged  ostensibly  as  we 
are,  to  the  complicated  affairs  of  a  distant  empire  and  a  mistrustful 
government. 

Should  doubts  remain,  let  the  alternative,  such  as  it  is  described 
above,  be  fairly  and  fully  weighed.  Let  it  be  weighed  together  with 
our  special  engagements,  and  let  this  additional  consideration  be 
thrown  into  the  scale.  A  course  of  policy  which  has  for  its  object 
the  maintenance  of  peace  by  means  of  an  improved  system  of 
administration  throughout  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  of  the  concurrent 
operation  of  the  Porte  and  her  allies,  even  were  it  to  fail  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate results,  would,  in  its  progress,  work,  beneficially  for  Europe,  to 
the  relief  of  millions  who  are  still  suffering  under  the  joint  effects 
of  ignorance,  misgovernment,  and  fanaticism. 

It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that,  under  Providence,  every  great 
depositary  of  power  in  this  world  has  its  mission.  The  Crown  and 
Parliament  of  England  have  theirs,  a  proud  and  also  a  responsible 
one.  It  is  the  mission  of  knowledge,  freedom,  and  humanity, 
issuing  from  the  highest  of  sources,  and  hallowed  throughout  its 
course  by  Christian  love.  Power  is  the  instrument  of  our  practical 
fidelity  to  its  duties.  Let  us  take  heed.  Indifference  to  the  end 
may  involve  a  forfeiture  of  the  means. 


June  18,  1877. 

Such  are  the  opinions  which  I  threw  upon  paper  some  four  or  five 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  war,  of  that  war  which 
rescued  Turkey  from  the  domineering  pretensions  of  Eussia  by  means  of 
auxiliary  forces  derived  from  England  and  France,  placing  in  a  strong 
light  both  the  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  strength  of 
those  motives  which  brought  the  two  allies  to  its  support,  with  the 
moral  or  more  than  the  moral  concurrence  of  other  European  Powers. 
In  a  general  sense,  and  from  my  point  of  view,  those  opinions  have 
undergone  no  change.  But  circumstances  have  not  maintained  the 
same  consistency.  Turkey,  instead  of  calling  out  the  political  sym- 
pathies of  Western  Europe  as  a  State  threatened  with  loss  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  demands  of  an  ambitious  neighbour,  has  now  exposed 
itself  to  just  reproach  by  causing  a  great  disturbance,  attributable 
in  its  origin  to  the  Porte's  oppressive  principles  of  government,  and  later 
to  its  haughty  rejection  of  those  salutary  counsels  which  it  received 
from  all  its  co-signataries  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  It  has,  moreover, 
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incurred  the  imminent  peril  attached  to  open  unaided  war  with  a 
contiguous  empire  far  more  powerful  than  its  own  in  every  respect, 
and  whose  eventual  triumph  might  entail  disastrous  consequences  on 
the  greater  part  of  European  Christendom.  There  may  have  been,  and 
probably  were,  intrigues  from  without  which  ripened  into  insurrection 
the  discontent  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  but  surely  it  required  a 
deep  sense  of  misrule  on  the  part  of  a  suffering  and  unarmed  popu- 
lation to  lay  itself  bare,  by  acts  of  disobedience,  to  the  rigours  of  an 
unsparing  and  fanatical  despotism.  The  reign  of  Sultan  Abdul- Aziz 
gained  no  favour  even  from  those  of  his  subjects  who  were  of  His 
Majesty's  own  race  and  religion,  nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  in  his 
ill-omened  time  the  neglect  of  promised  reforms  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  acquisition  of  millions  obtained  from  the  wealth  of  Christen- 
dom, and  cancelled  by  an  act  of  indefinite  bankruptcy. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  facts  of  this  kind  weigh  heavily  in 
the  balance  when  the  Forte's  engagements,  distinctly  implied,  though 
perhaps  not  always  formally  expressed,  are  put  into  one  scale,  and 
its  fragments  or  shadows  of  performance  into  the  other.  The 
marked  disproportion  between  them  may  well  throw  doubt  on  the 
Forte's  appeal  to  the  beneficial  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  If 
any  degree  of  validity  may  still  be  ascribed  to  that  treaty,  it  cannot 
with  justice  or  reason  be  made  to  bear  upon  those  securities  which 
all  Europe,  so  to  say,  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  demand  for  the  com- 
plete execution  of  the  proclaimed  reforms,  and  the  restoration  of 
peace  on  solid  grounds  in  the  disturbed  provinces.  Whatever  may  be 
the  results  of  the  war  which  is  now  unhappily  in  progress  on  a 
colossal  scale,  the  mediating  Powers  have  respected  the  permanent 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  temporary 
interference  of  foreign  agents  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
Porte  must  of  course  be  unpleasant  to  the  Sultan  and  his  Mussulman 
subjects  ;  but  its  necessity,  supposing  its  real  character  to  be  such, 
originates  with  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  has  for  its  object  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  and  the  welfare  of  Turkey  itself. 

The  capacity  of  Mussulman  Turkey  for  reforms  may  not  be 
equal  to  its  need  of  them,  but  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  sufficient 
for  the  introduction  of  a  real  and  progressive  improvement.  On  this 
account  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  and  also  the  more  to  be 
resented,  that  nearly  a  score  of  years  from  the  treaty  of  Paris,  so 
remarkable  for  increase  of  revenue  and  freedom  from  disturbance, 
should  have  left  such  scanty  traces  of  advancement  and  good  faith,  and 
such  ample  proofs  of  impolicy  and  extravagance.  How  could  Austria, 
whose  territory  bordered  on  the  insurgent  district  and  was  peopled 
with  numerous  sympathisers,  look  with  indifference  on  a  movement  so 
likely  to  compromise  her  interests,  and,  in  the  probable  event  of  its 
expansion,  to  produce  a  mischievous  excitement  elsewhere?  Were 
not  the  elements  of  that  political  disease,  the  Eastern  Question,  dis- 
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cernible  in  the  first  local  symptoms  of  resistance  to  authority  ?  Was 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  insurgents  would  consent  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  resume  their  previous  habits  of  obedience,  on  a  simple 
assurance  of  pardon  and  better  treatment  for  the  future  ?  Sympathies 
naturally  sprang  up  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier.  Popular  enthu- 
siasm impelled  the  Christian  Governments  at  the  same  time  that  its 
effects  alarmed  the  Porte,  so  that,  while  the  pressure  from  without 
increased,  the  resistance  within  hardened  into  positive  refusal.  In 
proportion  to  their  determination  to  reject  the  demand  of  securities, 
the  Turks  abounded  in  professions  and  enactments  of  reform. 
They  replied  to  the  armed  menace  of  Eussia  by  an  exhaustive  display 
of  force,  they  threw  down  the  barrier  of  creed,  and  united  the 
various  classes  of  population  into  one  patriotic  mass  under  the  common 
appellation  of  Ottomans,  represented  by  a  Parliament  composed  of 
two  houses — a  Senate  and  Deputies.  Great  and  radical  indeed  is  this 
change  in  the  institutions  of  Turkey.  Can  it  succeed  ?  can  it  last  ?  are 
the  obvious  questions  which  it  suggests.  A  mixture  of  antagonistic 
elements  shaped  by  a  flash  of  urgency,  and  forced  at  once  into  action 
under  circumstances  severely  trying,  may  well  be  viewed  with  sur- 
prise and  doubt.  The  sincerity  of  its  principal  author  is  to  all 
appearance  unshaken,  although  it  was  probably  hurried  into  existence 
as  a  refuge  from  the  importunity  of  foreign  dictators.  There  are 
those  who  would  have  given  it  a  fair  chance  by  leaving  the  Porte,  as 
it  were,  on  trial  for  a  reasonable  time  after  the  departure  of  the 
ambassadors  from  Constantinople,  and  reserving  the  right  of  their 
Governments  to  interfere  afresh  upon  the  evident  failure  of  the  new 
system.  Such  a  course  would  certainly  have  postponed  the  war,  and 
perhaps  might  even  have  prevented  it  from  ever  breaking  out.  Come 
what  may  short  of  a  Turkish  dismemberment,  the  work  of  Midhat 
Pasha  is  not  likely  to  pass  away  without  leaving  salutary  traces  of 
its  temporary  existence.  The  Sultan's  uncontrolled  authority,  the 
inveterate  corruptions  of  the  metropolitan  Ministry,  and  the  cat-and- 
dog  relations  between  Mussulmans  and  Christians  can  never  be  the 
same  as  heretofore. 

Although  it  is  not  my  intention  to  censure  bygone  transactions, 
I  cannot  entirely  suppress  the  regret  with  which  I  look  back  on 
some  of  the  incidents  preliminary  to  the  present  deplorable  war. 
What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  ominous  of  failure  than  the  want 
of  union  among  the  mediating  Powers  from  the  very  commencement 
of  their  proceedings  ?  What  more  offensive  to  the  Turks  than  the 
unscrupulous  hostilities  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  ?  What  more 
disreputable  both  to  Turkey  and  to  Europe  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  convicted  perpetrators  of  the  Bulgarian  outrages  escaped 
from  the  pursuits  of  justice  ?  What  more  injudicious  than  the 
unyielding  obstinacy  with  which  the  Porte  repelled  the  modified 
counsels  of  its  allies,  and  refused  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  mutual 
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disarmament  with  Eussia  by  means  of  an  accredited  representative  at 
St.  Petersburg  ? 

No  doubt  the  Eastern  Question  is  a  network  of  difficulties  and 
dangers,  affecting  very  important  interests,  exciting  violent  passions, 
and  even  when  lulled  into  a  state  of  rest  liable  to  break  out  again 
with  ruinous  activity.  The  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  ex- 
plain its  character.  A  northern  Power,  possessing  a  vast  extent  of 
territory,  and  capable  of  bringing  a  most  formidable  array  of  forces 
into  the  field,  presses  down  to  the  south  upon  an  empire  which, 
though  apparently  verging  towards  its  ruin,  comprises  whole  regions 
of  splendid  fertility  and  the  choicest  positions  for  sway  and  trade. 
The  former  is  thought  to  covet,  at  the  very  least,  some  important 
portions  of  its  neighbour's  dominions,  and  to  seek  the  accomplishment 
of  its  views  by  an  intriguing  policy  in  times  of  peace,  and  by 
downright  conquest  in  times  of  war.  The  Porte  facilitates  its  rival's 
success  by  a  system  of  misrule  which  paralyses  its  natural  advantages, 
and  comes  in  aid  of  strong  original  causes  to  produce  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  among  the  majority  of  its  subjects.  Eussia,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  thereby  furnished  with  millions  of  partisans  from 
within  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  energies  of  an  impulsive  sym- 
pathy from  without.  Of  late,  indeed,  she  has  drifted  into  a  position 
of  which  she  has  availed  herself  to  assume  the  guise  of  Europe's 
champion,  and  afc  the  same  time  to  drive  the  Sultan  into  a  single- 
handed  war  fraught  with  chances  ratal  to  his  independence.  Other 
European  Powers,  for  various  reasons  and  in  different  degrees,  see  at 
all  times  much  to  alarm  them  even  in  the  prospect  of  a  rupture 
between  the  two  parties.  They  know  that  the  small  dark  cloud  on 
the  horizon  may  surge  into  a  sweeping  tempest,  and  they  must  lose 
no  time  in  determining  when  and  by  what  means  they  may  have  to 
protect  their  own  particular  interests  even  to  the  extremity  of  war. 
Of  such  inducements  to  hostile  action,  England  may  be  said  to  have 
the  lion's  share.  Whatever  consideration  obliges  her  to  rest  her 
sheet  anchor  on  peace,  she  may  be  carried  into  stormy  latitudes  by 
resistless  forces  incidental  to  a  wide  expanse  of  surface  on  land  as 
well  as  at  sea. 

We  of  the  British  Isles  have  to  thank  Providence  for  being  still 
able  to  hold  to  the  anchor  of  peace.  We  are  declared  neutrals.  But 
the  contest  which  is  now  raging  in  the  home  of  the  Eastern  Question 
throws  all  generalities  into  the  shade.  Public  curiosity  fastens 
eagerly  on  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  whether  it  be  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  or  among  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Speculation  on 
tip-toe  strains  its  sight  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  things  beyond  our 
actual  horizon,  and  the  dimness  of  the  objects  would  seem  to  sharpen 
the  appetite  for  discovery.  No  wonder  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
The  mill-stone  is  accessible  to  all,  and  I  cannot  deny  my  wish,  like 
that  of  thousands,  to  penetrate  its  mysteries,  and  also,  unlike  that 
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of  many,  my  sense  of  inability  to  reach  their  place  of  seclusion. 
What  opinions  I  may  venture  to  entertain  are  at  the  service  of  my 
readers.  The  first  to  be  mentioned  turns  upon  the  supposition  that 
Russia  is  bent  on  something  more  than  the  redress  of  grievances  in 
European  Turkey.  If  so,  the  present  appearances  warrant  a  conjecture 
that  the  intended  passage  of  the  Danube  is  a  demonstration,  and  the 
incursion  from  Circassia  the  reality.  Imagine  the  Russians  to 
advance  so  far  on  the  two  lines  of  invasion  as  to  bring  the  Porte  to 
terms.  What  more  plausible  than  for  them  to  say :  '  We  are  content  to 
redeem  our  pledge  in  Europe.  We  ask  nothing  there  for  ourselves ;  but 
we  are  entitled  to  a  fair  indemnity  for  the  cost  and  sacrifices  of  war, 
and  on  this  ground  we  propose  to  retain  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
territory  in  Asia  already  won  and  actually  occupied  by  our  armies '  ? 
A  demand  so  appropriately  stated  might  include  a  cession  of 
Erzeroum,  and  with  it  the  entrance  of  the  Euphrates  Valley,  which 
terminates  only  in  the  Grulf  of  Persia.  There  are  politicians  who 
see  in  such  an  acquisition  by  Russia  a  danger  which  threatens  our 
Indian  dominions,  and  consequently  raises  the  question  of  what 
should  be  done  to  counteract  it.  An  answer  may  perhaps  be 
suggested  by  the  map.  Any  one  who  consults  that  oracle  will 
perceive  that  distance  alone  presents  a  serious  difficulty  to  hostile 
enterprise  from  that  quarter ;  and  surely,  if  we  had  to  contend  with 
an  enemy  in  the  Indian  or  Persian  seas,  our  resources  in  point  of  force, 
recruiting,  and  provisioning,  would  not  be  inferior  to  his.  As  for  the 
Suez  Canal,  it  may  be  that  our  possession  of  shares  would  not  preclude 
the  necessity  of  employing  force  for  the  defence  of  its  freedom  ;  but 
it  may  perhaps  fairly  be  said  that  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,  especially  as  we  may  reckon  confidently  on  having  all  neutral 
nations  on  our  side  when  called  upon  to  act  on  its  behalf.  We  must 
not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  facilities  to  be  derived  from  the  river 
by  an  invading  army,  nor  of  the  effect  which  the  possession  of  Armenia 
might  have  in  helping  to  cover  the  line  of  advance  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  into  Central  Asia. 

Other  more  exposed  interests  may  be  brought  into  jeopardy  by 
the  existing  war,  should  it  take  a  turn  decidedly  favourable  to  Russia. 
The  fettered  navigation  of  the  Danube,  an  indefinite  occupation 
of  the  befriended  provinces  in  Turkey,  a  free  passage  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  even  the  appropriation  of  Constantinople  itself,  are  all 
contingencies  which  the  negotiation  of  a  peace  dictated  by  Russian 
victory  might  raise  into  dilemmas  of  the  most  formidable  kind. 
More  than  one  question  is  involved  in  the  solution  they  require. 
Which  of  them,  if  any,  would  leave  us  no  choice  but  that  of  hostile 
resistance  ?  Which  would  entitle  us  to  the  cooperation  of  one  or  more 
auxiliaries?  Could  we  enter  upon  hostilities  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success,  and  with  no  sacrifice  greater  than  what  the  fruits 
of  success  would  repay  ?  It  is  clear  that  not  one  of  the  enumerated 
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conditions  could  be  accepted  by  the  Porte  without  more  or  less  injury, 
commercial,  territorial,  or  political,  to  the  interests  of  other  States, 
and  more  particularly,  in  some  respects,  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  The 
mere  introduction  of  Eussian  armed  vessels  into  the  Archipelago  and 
Mediterranean  from  the  Black  Sea  would  make  a  very  objectionable 
alteration  in  the  relative  position  of  other  naval  Powers,  and  be  a 
constant  source  of  anxiety  and  peril  to  the  Ottoman  authorities.  The 
transfer  of  Constantinople  itself  to  the  possession  of  Russia  would 
manifestly  place  the  adjacent  straits  at  the  mercy  of  a  Power  whose 
maxims  of  trade  and  exclusiveness  of  policy  might  at  any  time 
hamper,  if  not  suspend,  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the  countries  which 
they  enclose.  Questions  of  vital  importance  had  better  rest  with 
governments  and  representative  assemblies.  But  private  indivi- 
duals may  fairly,  and  sometimes  even  usefully,  hazard  an  opinion 
on  exceptional  points.  In  the  present  instance  two  things  are  clear 
to  the  commonest  understanding;  the  one  as  pressing  on  every 
government  concerned,  the  other  as  touching  all  that  is  most  valuable 
to  every  inhabitant  of  a  contented  country.  Every  nerve  should  at 
once  be  strained  to  prepare  for  the  expected  crisis,  not  only  by  readi- 
ness of  measures  and  means  within,  but  by  union  of  counsels  and  concert 
of  operations  without.  The  other  indispensable  duty  is  to  ascertain, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  amount  of  effective  means  for  a  successful 
issue.  If  there  be  one  proposition  more  obvious  than  another,  it  is 
that  war,  at  the  best,  carries  with  it  such  great  sacrifices  that  to 
undertake  it  without  necessity  or  calculation  is  akin  to  madness. 
History  records  the  consequences  of  neglect  in  these  matters,  and  our 
recent  proclamation  of  present  neutrality  seems  to  warrant  the  expec- 
tation of  a  deliberate  but  unfettered  policy  in  this  country. 

If  the  Russians,  like  other  nations  of  the  high  north,  have  a 
natural  leaning  towards  the  sun  and  the  brighter  regions  of  the  earth, 
we  have  the  assurances  of  their  sovereign  and  his  ministers  that  they 
confine  their  views  of  success  in  Turkey  to  points  on  which  they  have 
already  in  principle  the  concurrence  of  Europe  ;  and  it  may  be  found 
wiser  to  display  our  reliance  on  their  sincerity,  while  we  observe  their 
movements  with  vigilance,  and  prepare  to  counteract  any  failure  in 
their  promises. 

STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE. 
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THE  RIDSDALE    JUDGMENT   AND  ITS 
RESUL  TS. 

FOUR  months  ago  we  ventured  to  make  a  prophecy  relative  to  the 
subject  of  this  article.  In  the  first  number  of  this  Review,  in  some 
comments  on  the  Church  of  England,  we  made  bold  to  say  that  the 
important  case  then  before  the  Supreme  Court  might  not,  after  all, 
terminate  so  very  hopelessly  for  High  Church  interests  as  might  be 
generally  assumed.1 

The  result,  we  think,  has  proved  that  our  anticipations  were 
correct.  One  of  our  most  fair-judging  daily  papers,  that  is  considered 
generally  to  represent  moderate  High  Church  views,  claims  the 
judgment  as  '  substantially  a  victory  for  the  High  Church  party,'  and 
speaks  of  the  two  questions  that  have  been  decided  in  favour  of  that 
party  as  l  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  questions  that  have 
been  decided  against  them.'  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  opinion  of 
the  partisan  papers  on  either  side,  nor  does  it  coincide  with  the  views 
of  the  silly  and  reckless  persons  who  speak  of  the  judgment  as  '  an 
outrage  done  to  common  sense,' '  a  depraving  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,'  and  so  forth — but  it  does  represent  what  is  generally  felt  by 
the  sober,  silent,  and  influential  body  that  make  up  the  larger  half 
of  the  English  Church.  'The  fact  remains  that  we  are  decided 
gainers  '  is  the  summary  of  an  intelligent  serial  journal  that  may  be 
considered  to  be  a  fair  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  upper,  but  still 
reasonable,  stratum  of  the  High  Church  party. 

The  grounds  for  such  a  statement  are  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
only  usage  about  which  the  more  reasonable  members  of  the  party 
were  thoroughly  anxious  has  not  been  pronounced  illegal,  and,  though 
not  perfectly  cleared  from  all  ambiguity,  will  most  probably  never 
again  come  up  in  any  future  legal  proceedings.  The  celebrant  can 
now  occupy  during  the  prayer  of  consecration  (provided  only  that  his 
manual  acts  are  fairly  visible)  that  position  which  the  historical 
churchman,  rightly  or  wrongly,  regards  as  the  link  of  usage  that 
connects  him  with  the  past.  The  mid-table  position  is  certainly 
tolerated,  and  a  modus  vivendi  recognised  for  the  High  Church 

1  Nineteenth  Century,  No.  1,  p.  64,  March  1877. 
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party  in  reference  to  an  item  of  ritual  observance  on  which  they  lay 
great  stress,  but  which,  as  the  bishops  observed  in  a  comparatively 
recent  pastoral  address,  has  never  been  formally  declared  by  the 
Church  to  have  any  doctrinal  significance. 

We  may  then  certainly  claim  that  the  expectation  in  reference  to 
the  general  issue  has  proved  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  easily  made 
forecast  has  been  verified. 

But  can  we  say  that  our  comments  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
judgment  have  proved  equally  correct  ?  What  we  ventured  to  say 
was  that  the  form  of  expression  in  which  the  decision  would  be 
formulated  would  be  '  wise,  convincing,  and  conciliatory.'  Can  we 
claim  that  every  one  of  these  epithets  has  been  substantiated  by  the 
general  tenor  of  the  judgment  of  the  12th  of  May?  It  will  be  the 
object  of  this  article  to  answer  this  question,  and  to  place  before  the 
general  reader  an  equitable  estimate  of  a  judgment  on  which  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  future  of  the  English  Church  depends  more 
completely  than  we  may  be  now  able  to  realise. 

We  may  anticipate  the  result  of  our  considerations  by  saying  that,  as 
regards  the  three  epithets  which  we  have  used,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  first  has  been  verified  ;  and  that  of  the  many  criticisms  that  the 
judgment  has  undergone,  few,  if  any,  have  been  so  marked  by  party- 
spirit  as  to  deny  that  it  has  been  not  only  politic  but  wise,  and  that 
its  wisdom  will  be  felt  the  more  its  reasoning  and  details  are  analysed. 
That  it  is  also  conciliatory  is  to  be  seen  on  every  page.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  document  is  considerate.  The  other  side  is  stated  with  a 
fairness  and  frankness  which  not  only  inspire  the  reader  with  con- 
fidence, but  predispose  him  to  accept  the  result,  whatever  it  may 
prove  to  be,  with  something  more  than  acquiescence.  Is  it,  however, 
convincing  ?  Here  we  hesitate.  The  judgment  is  transparently  clear, 
flawlessly  reasoned,  and  eminently  fair ;  but  it  does  not  carry  with  it 
complete  conviction.  It  seems  to  fail  just  where  the  real  difficulty 
presents  itself.  The  ornaments  rubric  appears  to  give  a  clear  and 
specific  direction,  and  the  judgment,  by  its  very  fairness,  helps  us  to 
recognise  this  with  additional  distinctness  ;  but  when  we  come  to  the 
really  formidable  question,  '  Why,  then,  is  any  one  wrong  in  obeying 
the  rubric  ?  '  we  feel  that  the  answers  are  too  subtle,  and  the  expla- 
nations too  deficient  in  simplicity,  for  any  mind  except  that  of  a 
professional  interpreter.  In  reading  the  judgment  we  feel  ourselves 
out -reasoned  and  out-argued,  but  at  the  same  time  not  fully  con- 
vinced. Our  reason  seems  forced  one  way,  but  our  instincts  take 
the  other.  This  is  the  unfortunate  impression  which  the  judgment 
has  produced  on  many  candid  minds,  and  this  it  is  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  deal  with  in  the  following  pages,  and,  as  far  as  we  have 
the  power,  not  only  to  analyse  but  to  rectify. 

And  there  is  the  more  reason  for  attempting  to  do  this,  as  the 
result  at  which  the  judges  arrived  is  increasingly  felt  by  all  reasonable 
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and  candid  persons  to  be  right,  and  alone  completely  consonant  with 
the  various  historical  facts  and  documents  that  have  been  brought 
under  consideration.  In  the  first  place  the  unhesitating  language  of 
the  distinguished  men  who,  at  least,  formed  the'  majority  of  the 
tribunal,  cannot  fail  to  produce,  as  it  has  produced,  a  very  strong 
impression  on  the  minds  of  impartial  readers.  When  men  of  the 
great  legal  knowledge,  high  character,  and  singular  acumen  of  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  tell  us  that  they  have  not  felt  any  hesitation 
as  to  the  decision  at  which  they  ought  to  arrive,  all  persons  who  have 
any  ordinary  modesty  must  feel  persuaded  that,  somehow  or  other, 
these  eminent  persons  must  be  right,  even  though  they  themselves 
may  fail  distinctly  to  see  it.  And  this  has  obviously  been  felt  by  all 
the  really  competent  critics  who  have  carefully  reviewed  the  judg- 
ment. The  mere  party  gladiators  that  have  used  the  foolish  and 
violent  invective,  in  lieu  of  more  effective  weapons,  against  this 
judgment,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  simply  count  for  nothing. 
Their  folly  and  violence  put  them  altogether  out  of  the  consideration 
of  reasonable  people,  and  leave  us  quite  free  to  regard  their  comments 
on  the  judgment  as  simply  and  entirely  unworthy  of  any  answer,  and 
only  deserving  to  be  treated  with  the  charitable  and  equitable 
censure  of  complete  silence.  We  revert  then  to  the  assertion  that  all 
competent  critics,  though  not  all  sympathising  with  the  final  ruling  on 
considerations  of  policy,  have  not  failed  to  feel  the  evident  correctness 
of  the  law  of  the  judgment.  To  take  a  single  instance,  we  may 
notice  that,  in  the  probably  best  and  clearest  of  the  adverse  criticisms 
on  this  judgment  that  appeared  soon  after  its  promulgation,  the 
admission  is  frankly  made  that  there  is  strong  reason  to  think  that 
the  framers  of  the  ornaments  rubric  did  mean  the  rubric  to  be  qualified 
in  the  manner  which  the  judgment  specifies.  And  similar  admissions 
have  been  made  in  every  intelligent  criticism  that  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  legal  result  is  thus  apparently  felt  to  be  right,  and  sometimes 
even  admitted  to  be  so;  and  yet  the  plain  fact  seems  to  remain,  that, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  venerable  and  well-known  leader  of  High  Church 
opinion,  '  the  judgment  does  interpret  in  a  non-natural  sense;  the 
rubric  upon  which  the  judgment  turns ; '  or,  to  take  the  language  of 
a  recent  resolution  affirmed  by  some  300  clergymen,  that  the  judg- 
ment '  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  rubric.'  And 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  framers  of  the  judgment  have  this 
substantial  fact  in  their  favour,  that  there  is  not  a  shred  or  scrap  of 
evidence  that  the  learned  persons  who  originally  formulated  the 
rubric,  or  that  the  Church  and  nation,  either  at  the  time  or  for  200 
years  afterwards,  ever  understood  the  rubric  as  permitting  the  use  of 
vestments  to  the  parish  priest.  It  has,  indeed,  been  assumed  by^as 
learned  an  ecclesiastical  judge  as  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  that  the 
Puritan  party  at  the  Savoy  Conference  objected  to  this  particular 
rubric  as  being  of  dangerous  import  and  possibly  bringing  back  the 
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vestments ;  but  this  misapprehension  was  rectified  by  the  Purchas 
judgment,  and  the  fact  may  now  be  said  to  remain  unchallenged,  that 
for  200  years  nobody  ever  claimed  this  rubric  as  either  expressly  or 
inferentially  directing  the  parish  priest  to  use  the  vestments.  Nay, 
more,  as  shall  be  clearly  shown  in  the  sequel,  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  How  any  one  who  can  under- 
stand the  difference  between  a  broad  declaration  as  to  the  general 
usage  of  the  Church  of  England  (our  present  rubric)  and  a  special 
direction  to  each  individual  minister  (the  rubric  of  the  two  former 
Prayer  Books)  could  ever  have  supposed  that  the  present  ornaments 
rubric  either  directs  or  permits  every  individual  minister,  parochial 
as  well  as  capitular,  to  use  the  vestments,  is  to  us  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  ecclesiastical  hallucination  to  be  met  with  in 
the  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  There  is  not  a  word  in 
the  rubric  which  can  be  forced  into  implying  that  the  rubric  is  to  be 
regarded,  or  ought  to  be  regarded,  as  a  specific  directory  rubric  for 
the  guidance  of  the  individual  minister.  It  states  generally  the 
usage  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  in  the  retention  of  the  cope 
and  surplice,  that  usage  remains  to  the  present  hour. 

But  all  this  shall  be  set  forth  plainly  and,  we  hope,  convincingly 
in  a  later  portion  of  the  article.  At  present  we  are  only  noticing 
the  judgment  in  its  broad  and  general  aspects,  and  in  the  light  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  received  by  the  majority  of 
friends  and  foes.  And  this,  we  fear,  must  be  conceded,  that  it  is 
hardly  fully  convincing.  It  has  placed  before  the  Church  several 
important  and  incontrovertible  facts,  but  in  its  conclusions  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  quite  the  best  of  them.  It  has  safe  premisses  to 
rest  upon,  but  the  completed  argument  is  not  thoroughly  persuasive. 
The  threads  are  strong,  but  they  are  not  drawn  together  as  sharply  as 
they  might  have  been,  and  one  of  the  strongest  threads — this  is  the 
chief  comment  we  venture  to  make  on  the  document — has  not  been 
drawn  in  at  all.  The  result  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the 
judgment  does  not  fully  satisfy  even  those  who  wish  to  be  satisfied ; 
and  yet  the  feeling  remains  that  the  decision  is  right,  and  that,  if  one 
could  only  get  to  a  right  point  of  view  of  the  whole  details,  one  could 
see  it  oneself,  and  with  no  great  difficulty  make  others  see  it  also. 
Let  us  try  if  we  can  find  this  point,  and,  by  a  plain  consideration 
of  the  judgment,  indicate  where  the  frame rs  of  it  appear  to  have 
stopped  a  little  short,  and  how,  consequently,  they  failed  to  be  guided 
completely  up  to  the  spot  where  the  undoubted  difficulties  of  the 
case  all  ultimately  disappear. 

Let  us,  then,  now  turn  to  the  document  itself,  and  consider  it 
somewhat  in  detail.  Let  us,  however,  in  doing  so  prescribe  to  our- 
selves this  very  necessary  rule — not  to  be  tempted  to  wander  into  the 
many  mazes  of  historical  and  archaeological  minutiae  which  lie  on 
every  side  of  us.  All  the  facts  carefully  winnowed  are  now  before 
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us.  All  the  subordinate  points,  legal  and  historical,  are  now  pretty 
accurately  ascertained.  We  have  thus  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
take  the  judgment  in  our  hands,  and  examine  for  ourselves,  in  a  plain 
and  common-sense  way,  not  merely  whither  it  ultimately  leads  us, 
but  what  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  path  along  which  we  are  brought 
to  our  legal  destination. 

The  Committee  of  Privy  Council  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  four 
points  under  their  consideration — the  legality  or  otherwise  of  the 
vestments ;  the  position  of  the  minister,  in  reference  to  the  Lord's 
table,  during  the  prayer  of  consecration  in  the  Communion  Service ; 
the  lawfulness  of  a  crucifix  over  a  chancel  screen ;  and  the  use  of 
wafer  bread  for  sacramental  purposes.  It  is  only  in  regard  of  the 
first  and  second  of  these  points  that  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  really 
great  interest;  and  of  these  two  it  is  again  only  the  first  in  which  the 
criticisers  of  the  judgment  are  especially  exercised.  In  reference  to 
the  second  point — the  eastward  position — all  reasonable  people  are 
perfectly  satisfied.  Though  the  judgment  does  not  expressly  declare 
the  legality  per  se  of  the  eastward  as  well  as  of  the  northward  position 
of  the  chief  officiating  minister,  it  does  undoubtedly  so  far  leave  the 
eastward  position  presumably  not  illegal  (unless  the  manual  acts  are 
hidden  from  view)  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  as  we  have  already  said, 
that  the  question  will  ever  again  be  raised  in  the  courts.  We  may 
therefore  dismiss  from  our  present  consideration  everything  except 
what  relates  to  the  vestments,  contenting  ourselves  simply  with  the 
remark  that  all  unprejudiced  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
must  be  thankful  for  decisions  on  these  questions  which  must  not 
only  commend  themselves  to  the  good  sense  of  the  community,  but 
must  also,  when  the  smoke  of  controversy  has  blown  away,  go  very  far 
towards  bringing  peace  to  all  who  desire  to  have  peace  in  our  Church 
at  the  present  time.  A  great  many  foolish  and  provocative  comments 
have  been  made  even  on  these  portions  of  the  judgment;  but  of  these 
it  is  really  not  necessary  to  take  any  notice  whatever.  There  are  un- 
reasonable people  in  the  Church,  and  we  suppose  there  will  be  unrea- 
sonable people  to  the  end.  They  may  even  have  their  uses — probably 
foolometric  — in  the  body  corporate  ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  they 
are  certainly  persons  on  whom  all  argument  is  wasted,  and  to  whose 
criticisms  it  is  really  waste  of  time  to  pay  the  slightest  attention. 

We  confine  ourselves,  then,  to  the  subject  of  the  vestments,  and  to 
the  tenor  of  the  judgment  on  this  hotly  contested  question. 

Passing  over  the  introductory  sentences  in  which  the  Judicial 
Committee  indicate  the  desirableness  and  even  necessity  of  reviewing 
a  decision  that  might,  not  unnaturally,  have  been  regarded  as  final, 
we  come  to  the  statement  of  the  argument  of  the  appellant.  This,  we 
learn,  may  be  summed  up  in  three  syllogistic  sentences,  (a)  The 
ornaments  rubric  in  the  Revised  Prayer  Book  of  1662  is  now  the 
only  law  as  to  the  vesture  of  the  clergy.  (6)  It  authorises  the  use 
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of  all  ornaments  which  had  the  parliamentary  authority  of  the  First 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  (c)  The  vestments  in  question 
are  among  the  ornaments  which  had  this  parliamentary  authority : 
therefore  it  authorises  the  use  of  the  vestments  in  question, 
•iri^-  Of  these  three  sentences,  the  Judicial  Committee  deny  the  state- 
ment of  the  first,  and  challenge  the  use  of  the  term  '  authorise '  in 
the  second. 

On  the  latter  point  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  the  conclusiveness 
of  the  comments  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  It  must  be  admitted 
by  every  candid  and  impartial  reader  to  be  made  as  clear  as  the  day 
that  if,  as  is  contended,  the  ornaments  rubric  be  the  only  law  as  to 
the  ministerial  dress  of  the  clergy,  it  must  be  understood  not  simply 
to  permit  or  to  authorise,  but  distinctly  to  direct  and  to  enjoin.  This 
is  made  perfectly  clear  ;  but  it  certainly  should  have  been  added — for 
this  is  the  key  of  the  whole  position,  and  the  guiding  thought  of  the 
whole — that  if  the  present  rubric  be  thus  imperative  and  obligatory, 
and  if,  as  is  alleged,  it  is  the  only  formulary  which  directs  each  indi- 
vidual clergyman  as  to  the  ministerial  dress  which  it  is  obligatory 
upon  him  to  wear,  then  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  why  it 
was  expressed  in  the  general  non-individualising  and  passive  form  in 
which  now  we  find  it  ['The  ornaments  .  .  .  shall  be  in  use  and 
be  retained  '],  and  still  more  difficult  to  understand  why  it  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  perfectly  specific  and  individually  directive  form 
•[*  The  minister  .  .  .  shall  use,'  &c.],  which  was  the  form  already  on 
the  first  page  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

This  is  the  really  guiding  thought  throughout  the  labyrinth — the 
distinct  change  of  general  form  in  the  present  rubric,  in  addition  to 
the  changes  in  detail — and  if  it  had  only  been  early  indicated  in  the 
judgment,  and  afterwards  sharply  brought  out  in  the  sequel,  we  should 
never  have  heard  anything  about  non-natural  interpretations  and 
alleged  miscarriages  of  justice. 

The  thought  here  indicated  we  shall  endeavour  to  bring  home  to 
the  reader  at  the  proper  place  in  the  argument ;  but  it  seems  to  con- 
tribute to  clearness  here  at  the  very  outset  to  bring  it  into  pro- 
minence, and  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  direction  which  the  legal 
argument  will  ultimately  take. 

We  now  return  to  the  judgment,  and  to  the  points  with  which  it 
successively  deals. 

Having  disposed  of  the  assumption  that  the  present  rubric  may 
be  understood  not  so  much  to  enjoin  as  to  authorise,  and  having  thus 
in  effect  demolished  the  theory  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  obser- 
vance in  reference  to  the  vestments,  the  judgment  proceeds  carefully 
to  investigate  the  first  statement — viz.  that  the  ornaments  rubric  is 
now  the  only  law  as  to  the  vesture  of  the  clergy.  This  investigation 
obviously  involves  an  accurate  setting  forth  of  the  state  of  the  law 
prior  to  the  Caroline  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  rubric  of  1662, 
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and  brings  before  us  this  historical  question,  *  How  did  matters  stand 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  hundred  years  prior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  present  Prayer  Book  ? ' 

Here  the  Judicial  Committee,  with  great  clearness  and,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  perfectly  unanswerable  arguments,  establish  the  following  posi- 
tions: (l)That  Queen  Elizabeth  did  take  'other  order'  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  provisos  contained  in  the  concluding  sections  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Second  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  that  book  being  altered 
in  a  few  specified  particulars.  (2)  That  what  we  may  call,  for  con- 
venience, the  ornaments  rubric,  in  the  Prayer  Book  (of  Elizabeth)  so 
altered  and  issued,  was  not  inserted  by  any  authority  of  Parliament, 
but  was  only  meant  to  be  a  compendious  and  convenient  summary  of 
the  enactment:  It  was,  however,  not  a  perfectly  accurate  summary. 
It  so  far  restrained  the  general  terms  of  the  act  as  to  convert  them 
into  a  direction  to  the  individual  minister.  This  will  be  at  once 
apparent  if  we  subjoin  first  the  words  of  the  act,  and  next  the 
admonitory,  but  (so  far  as  Parliament  is  concerned)  non-authorised 
note. 

The  words  of  the  act  are : — 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  such  ornaments  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  ministers  thereof,  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use,  as  was  in  this  Church  of 
England  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
until  other  order  shall  be  therein  taken  by 'the  authority  of  the  Queen's  Majesty: 
with  the  advice  of  her  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  great  seal  of  England 
for  causes  ecclesiastical,  or  of  the  metropolitan  of  this  realm. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  very  broad  and  general 
statement  of  this  proviso,  as  well  as  the  curious  and,  we  believe,  un- 
usual expression  '  the  metropolitan  [singular]  of  this  realm.'  The 
meaning,  however,  of  the  clause  is  abundantly  clear  :  '  Let  those  orna- 
ments of  the  church  and  vestures  of  the  ministers,  that  had  the 
sanction  of  the  First  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  be  now  in  use,  and 
be  retained  in  use  until  further  order  is  taken.' 

The  inserted  note  or  memorandum  is  more  restrictive,  and  assumes 
the  form  of  a  direction  to  the  minister,  but  falls  back  for  its  justi- 
fication on  the  act. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Communion,  and 
at  all  other  times  in  his  ministration,  shall  use  such  ornaments  in  the  church  as 
were  in  use  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  set  forth  in  the  beginning 
of  this  book. 

The  note  or  memorandum  thus  individualises,  but  in  so  doing  it 
cannot  be  pressed  as  authoritatively  identifiable  with  the  words  of  the 
act.  The  persons  who  issued  the  book  are  alone  responsible  for  the 
memorandum.  As  the  judgment  distinctly  says,  *  If  the  note  was 
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inaccurate   or  imperfect,  the   act,  and  not  the  note,  would  be  the 
governing  rule.' 

The  third  position  that  is  established  by  the  judgment  is  (3)  That 
the  advertisements  were  accepted  as  law,  and  as  having  the  Queen's 
authority.  The  advertisements,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  subject 
before  us,  may,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  here  be  subjoined. 

In  the  ministration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches, 
the  principal  minister  shall  wear  a  cope,  with  gospeller  and  epistoller  agreeably ; 
and,  at  all  other  prayers  to  be  said  at  that  Communion  table,  to  use  no  copes,  but 
surplices. 

Item,  that  every  minister  saying  any  public  prayers,  or  ministering  the  Sacra- 
ments or  other  rites  of  the  Church,  shall  wear  a  comely  surplice  with  sleeves,  to 
be  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  parish. 

Thus,  then,  the  *  order '  referred  to  in  that  act,  which  was  the  sole 
authority  on  the  subject  of  the  vestures  of  the  clergy,  was  distinctly 
taken,  and  had  the  full  authority  of  law  as  having  been  taken,  in 
accordance  with  the  express  directions  of  the  act. 

What  then,  finally,  was  the  law  as  regards  the  ministerial  dress 
of  the  clergy,  for  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  authoritative 
promulgation  of  the  advertisements  and  the  publication  of  our  present 
Prayer  Book — a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  years  ?  It  was  indis- 
putably as  follows : — That,  in  accordance  with  the  general  terms  of 
the  act  and  the  subsequent  specifications  authorised  by  it,  the  vesture- 
standard  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth  was  distinctly 
retained  and  maintained  in  the  Church  generally — viz., 

(1)  That  a  distinctive  vesture,  and  that  vesture  one  of  the  two 
specified  alternative  vestures  2 — viz.  a  cope — was  to  be  in  use 
in  the  ministration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

(2)  That  a  white  vesture,3  and  that  vesture  the  one  specified  in 
the  aforesaid  Prayer  Book — viz.  a  surplice  4 — was  to  be  used  in 
all  other  public  ministrations. 

Subject,  however,  to  the  following  limitations : — 

2  In  the  rubrics  preceding  the  Communion  Service  in  the  First  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  the  choice  is  left—'  vestment  or  cope ; '  and  this  choice  appears  to 
have  been  acted  on  from  the  very  first,  and  in  favour  of  the  cope.      In  all  the 
ceremonial  services  at  Lambeth,  under  the  First  Book,  the  dresses  used  are  minutely 
described,  and  the  distinctive  dress  was  always  the  cope.     The  broad  remark  that 
has  often  been  made — viz.  that  the  Eucharistic  dress  in  the  Church  of  England,  after 
the  Reformation,  was  from  the  very  first  the  cope,  and  not  the  chasuble — appears 
fully  borne  out  by  all  the  formal  records  we  have  of  ceremonial  services. 

3  The  colour  and  the  substance  (linen),  but  especially  the  former,  seem  to  have 
been  the  things  always  cared  for,  and  especially  insisted  on.     In  some  extracts 
from  Durel's  Public  Worship  of  God  $c.,  1662,  quoted  by  Mr.  Scott  F.  Surtees  in 
a  pamphlet  on  the   ornaments  rubrics,  we  are  told  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  '  those  that  did  not  love  white  made  a  great  noise  within  and  without 
this  land,  and  bestirred  themselves  on  all  sides  that  they  might  be  dispensed  with 
for  wearing  the  surplice.' 

4  See  '  Certain  Notes '  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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(a)  That  the  distinctive  vesture  or  cope  was  only  to  be  used  in 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches ; 

and  consequently, 

(6)  That  the  surplice  was  to  be  used  in  all  other  churches  at  the 
ministering  of  the  Holy  Communion,  as  well  as  at  all  other 
public  ministrations. 

The  spirit  of  the  Edwardian  vesture-standard  was  thus  maintained 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  one  of  each  pair  of  the  alternative 
vestures  (for  the  surplice  distinctly  appears  to  have  been  regarded  in 
the  First  Prayer  Book  as  no  less  rubrically  equivalent  to  the  alb  5  than 
the  cope  was  to  the  vestment)  that  were  specified  in  the  First  Book, 
was  still  to  be  retained  and  used  in  the  Church  of  England,  though 
not  by  every  minister  of  the  same.  The  cope  was  to  be  used  by  the 
capitular  clergy,  and  only  by  them ;  the  surplice  was  to  be  used 
by  all. 

This  somewhat  important  aspect  of  the  adjustment  of  the  act  and 
the  advertisements  that  were  legally  contained  in  it  has  been  too 
much  lost  sight  of  in  discussions  of  this  subject.  Elizabeth  and  her 
advisers  did  not  want  to  break  with  the  past.  The  date  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  First  Book  was  an  historic  epoch,  which  was  not  utterly 
to  be  overlooked.  The  Second  Prayer  Book  had  become  irrevocably 
the  standard  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but,  in  regard 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  her  ministers,  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, owing  to  former  confusions,  offered  itself  for  maintaining  a 
ritual  link  with  the  First  Book,  and  this  opportunity  was  not  missed. 
No  textual  change  was  made  in  this  Second  Book,  but  in  the  act  to 
which  that  book  was  annexed  a  proviso  was  added,  in  reference  to  the 
ornaments  of  churches  and  clergy,  which  went  back  to  the  historical 
epoch,  and  preserved  in  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  a  connection- 
with  the  First  Book.  The  desire  to  maintain  this  link,  in  itself  by 
no  means  an  unreasonable  desire,  has  really  been  at  the  bottom  of  all 
our  difficulties  and  embarrassments. 

We  now  finally  come  to  the  ornaments  rubric  of  1662,  and  to  the 
present  law  of  the  Church  of  England  in  reference  to  the  ministerial 
dress  of  the  clergy.  We  have  seen  distinctly  what  that  law  was  prior 
to  1662  ;  we  have  now  the  plain  question  still  before  us — *  Did  the 
ornaments  rubric  of  1662  modify  or  repeal  the  25th  clause  of  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth  and  the  enactments  that  had  flowed  from  it,  or 
is  it  only  a  restatement  of  that  clause  and  its  enactments  in  a  con- 
venient and  summary  form  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  it  indisputably  did  not  modify  or  repeal  the 

*  In  specifying  the  dress  of  the  bishop  the  words  '  surplice  or  alb '  are  distinctly 
found.  As  Pugin  says  in  his  Glossary,  the  surplice  was  nothing  more  than  an 
augmentation  of  the  alb. 

VOL.  I.— No.  5.  3  F 
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clause  referred  to  ;  and  this  assertion  is  based  on  the  following  con- 
siderations : — 

(1 )  That,  as  the  Judicial  Committee  acutely  point  out,  if  it  had 
done  so,  and  simply  fallen  back  upon  the  vesture  rubrics  of  the 
First  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  it  is  alleged  it  does,  then 
that  positively  no  ministerial  dress  would  have  been  specified 
for  some  of  our  present  services. 

(2)  That  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  such  interpretation  of  the 
ornaments  rubric  of  1662,  as  it  is  thus  alleged  to  bear,  till 
nearly  two  hundred  years  after  that  rubric  had  been  formulated. 

(3)  That  the  form  and  wording  of  the  ornaments  rubric,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  ornaments  rubric  which  pre- 
ceded it,  are  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  it 
.either  did  repeal,  or  was  intended  to  repeal,  the  existing  law, 
.but  are  distinctly  favourable  to  the  contrary  opinion,  viz.  that 
it  simply  summarises  and  reaffirms  it. 

Of  these  three  considerations,  the  first  and  second  have  been  set 
forth  in  the  judgment  so  clearly  and  cogently  that  it  is  wholly  un- 
necessary to  dwell  further  upon  them.  The  third  consideration, 
however,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  considerably  the  strongest,  has  not 
been  developed  with  the  same  clearness  and  cogency,  and  may 
therefore  claim  from  us  a  few  supplemental  comments.  As  we  have 
already  implied,  it  is  here,  and  precisely  here,  that  we  think  the 
judgment  has  failed  to  carry  conviction  to  the  general  reader.  It 
enters  shortly  into  a  comparison  between  the  language  of  the  orna- 
ments rubric  of  1662  and  that  of  the  act  and  ornaments  rubric 
that  preceded  it,  but  it  fails  to  seize  upon  (1)  the  broad  and  patent 
fact  that  the  present  rubric  assumes  the  form  of  a  direction  for 
the  Church  generally,  whereas  the  ornaments  rubric  that  preceded  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  direction  to  the  minister,  with  a  limitation  at 
the  end.  It  also  fails  to  notice  (2)  that  the  studied  adoption  of 
such  a  general  and  non-personal  form  does  in  itself  suggest  that  if 
-the  individual  minister  desires  to  know  how  he  is  to  order  himself 
under  the  altered  rubric,  he  must  go  elsewhere.  The  rubric  simply 
:savs,  '  Certain  ornaments  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use  in  the 

•/     ' 

Church  of  England.'  But  by  whom?  By  every  minister?  or,  as 
heretofore,  distributively,  by  two  classes  of  ministers,  capitular  and 
parochial  ?  Such  questions,  which  emerge  out  of  the  very  form  of 
the  rubric,  show  at  the  first  glance  that  a  rubric  couched  in  such  a 
form  as  this  could  never  have  been  intended  to  be  a  new  directory 
rubric  for  each  individual  clergyman — a  rubric,  too,  as  is  alleged, 
that  was  to  repeal  and  supersede  every  other.  It  suggests  exactly 
the  contrary  hypothesis.  Let  us  try  and  make  this  perfectly  plain. 

In   the  first  place  let  this  form  in  which   the   new   rubric   is 
expressed — this  passive,  non-individualising  form — be  carefully  con- 
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sidered  and  duly  estimated.  If  we  saw  the  rubric  for  the  first  time, 
we  should  scarcely  fail  to  regard  it  as  a  general  statement  of  what 
was  to  be  done  or  observed  in  the  Church  of  England,  not  necessarily 
by  every  individual  minister  therein,  but  by  those  to  whom  it  might 
be  applicable.  It  is  not  said  that  '  the  minister  shall  do  so  and  so,' 
which,  in  rubrical  language,  would  mean  '  every  minister  shall  do  so 
and  so,'  but  '  so  and  so  shall  be  done  in  the  Church  of  England.'  If 
it  could  be  shown  to  us,  on  a  first  view  of  the  matter,  that  so  and  so 
was  really  done  in  the  Church  by  the  ministers  of  that  Church,  not 
individually,  but  collectively,  we  should  be  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
rubric  was  complied  with,  and  we  should  further  recognise  the  per- 
tinence and  propriety  of  the  choice  of  the  passive  and  non-individual 
form  of  the  directory  words.6  But  it  can  be  shown,  as  we  have 
already  shown  two  or  three  pages  back,  that,  at  the  time  preceding 
the  formulation  of  this  rubric,  Edwardian  vestments  (under  one  of  the 
two  alternative  forms  in  which  the  first  Edwardian  rubrics  specify 
them)  were  actually  in  use  distributively — the  Eucharistic  vesture  in 
cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  the  surplice  in  other  places.  What 
then  seems  to  follow  ?  Why,  that  the  rubric  was  a  note  and  memo- 
randum of  an  existing  practice,  and  a  distinct  direction  that  it  was 
to  be  continued. 

Now  suppose,  further,  that  we  found,  after  this  first  broad  view  of 
the  form  of  the  rubric,  that  it  actually  was  couched  in  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  language  of  a  preceding  act,  which  was  intended  to  do 
exactly  what  the  rubric  appeared  to  do — conserve  and  retain  an 
existing  state  of  things  without  entering  into  any  details — we  should 
feel  still  more  persuaded  that  our  view  of  the  rubric  was  correct ;  and 
we  should  be  prepared  at  once  to  reject  as  highly  improbable  the 
supposition  that  the  rubric  was  intended  to  repeal  the  act,  when  we 
learned  that  both  referred  to  the  same  subject  matter. 

Now  suppose  still  further  that  we  were  informed  that  the  rubric 
before  us  was  substituted  for  an  older  rubric  of  the  same  general 

8  It  will  perhaps  set  the  contrast  more  clearly  before  the  reader,  if  we  subjoin, 
side  by  side,  the  ornaments  rubric  of  our  present  Prayer  Book  and  the  rubric 
which  it  superseded : — 

Prayer  Book  of  1662.  Prayer  Book  of  1604. 

And  here  is  to  be   noted  that  such  And  here   is  to  be  noted  that  the 

ornaments  of    the    church   and  of    the  minister,  at  the  time  of  the  Communion, 

ministers  thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  and  at  all  other  times  in  his  ministration, 

ministrations,  shall  be  retained,  and  be  shall  use  such  ornaments  in  the  church 

in  use,  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England,  as  were  in  use  by  authority  of  Parlia- 

by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  ment  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 

second    year    of    the     reign    of    King  King  Edward  the   Sixth,  according  to 

Edward  the  Sixth.  the  Act  of  Parliament  set  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  book. 

The  point  insisted  upon  is  the  distinct  change  of  general  form,  besides  the  changes 
in  detail.  The  latter  are  dwelt  upon  in  the  judgment,  but  not  the  former. 

3*2 
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import,  but  which  appeared  to  individualise  and  to  specify  (subject  to 
a  limitation  at  the  end)  what  each  minister  was  to  wear,  and  was  really 
thought  by  competent  readers  to  oe  admissible  of  a  wider  scope  than- 
was  then  in  practice,7  we  should  seem  still  more  clearly  to  see  tha 
reason  for  the  change,  and  should  feel  it  to  be  very  probable  that  the 
alteration  from  the  active  to  the  passive  form  was  to  obviate  this 
wider  scope  being  taken,  and  simply  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
ornaments  to  those  who  for  the  last  hundred  years  had  been  using 
and  retaining  them.  So  persuaded  should  we  feel  of  this,  that  if  any 
one  were  to  tell  us  that  the  new  rubric  really  was  intended  to  have 
the  wider  scope,  to  abrogate  all  existing  rules,  and  to  send  each 
minister  back  to  the  Edwardian  rubrics,  the  rejoinder  would  be  prompt 
and  irrepressible,  '  Why  on  earth  then  did  the  revisers  meddle  with 
the  form  of  the  existing  rubric  ? '  If  the  rubric  had  any  superfluous 
or  restraining  words,  they  could  easily  have  omitted  them ;  but  to 
alter,  and  in  such  a  singularly  misleading  way  for  the  purpose,  a  form 
of  words  that  exactly  covered  what  was  required,  is,  on  any  supposition 
of  ordinary  honesty  in  the  parties  concerned,  simply  and  entirely  in- 
explicable. 

The  foregoing  arguments,  already  excessively  strong,  are  made- 
still  more  so  by  the  admissions  of  a  writer 8  who  has  given  some  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  whose  arguments  hitherto 
have  not  apparently  been  found  to  be  very  convincing.  This  writer 
correctly  points  out  what  we  have  already  noticed,  that,  of  the  two 
forms,  the  25th  clause  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  ornaments 
rubric  which  appeared  in  Prayer  Books  of  1559  and  1604,  the  rubric- 
is  decidedly  the  more  stringent  form  of  words ;  and  the  same  write? 
also  correctly  admits  that  the  obligation  of  the  statute  would  be 
fulfilled  by  a  partial  use  of  the  vestments.  Grood.  Now,  what  are 
the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Why,  that  when  the  revisers  of  1662  had  two 
forms  before  them,  one  less  stringent,  and  the  other  more  stringent, 
they  deliberately  chose  the  less  stringent,  and  exactly  that  form 
which  would  be  fulfilled  by  that  distributive  use  of  the  vestments  (viz. 
of  the  cope  in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  as  well  as  of  the 
surplice  in  all  other  places)  which  existed  prior  to  their  formulation 
of  the  new  rubric,  and  which  they  obviously  intended  to  continue. 
Can  anything  really  be  stronger  for  our  present  case  ?  The  retention 
of  the  cope  was  just  that  guarded  use  of  the  vestments,  just  that  link 
with  the  second  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  which  the  revisers  of  1662 

7  The  Puritans,  as  is  well  known,  and  as  the  judgment  specifies,  brought  the 
objection  against  the  ornaments  rubric  of  1604  that  it  seemed  to  bring  back  tha 
vestments,  i.e.  not  merely  what  had   been  in  use  under  the   advertisements   and 
canons,  but  the  whole  of  the  Edwardian   ornaments.     It  was  only  the  easily  re- 
movable  limitation  at  the   end  of   the   rubric  that  protected  them  from   '  mass- 
vestments.'     What  they  would  have  liked  was  the  plain  prohibitory  language  of 
the  rubric  of  the  Second  Book. 

8  See  extracts  from  a  letter  published  in  the  Time*  of  June  4,  1877. 
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desired  to  keep  up ;  and  that  it  \vas  regarded  as  such  we  learn  from 
the  very  quotations  which  are  supplied  to  us  by  our  opponents. 
The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1641  consider  *  whether  the 
rubric  should  not  be  mended,  where  all  the  vestments,  in  time  of 
divine  service,  are  now  commanded,  which  were  used  in  the  second 
year  of  Edward  the  Sixth.'  Well,  they  mend  the  rubric  accordingly  ; 
but  how  ?  Why,  by  taking  very  good  care  to  recite  in  the  forefront 
of  their  ordinance  that  'no  copes,  surplices,  or  superstitious  vest- 
ments,' were  to  be  any  more  used  in  any  church  or  chapel  within  the 
realm.  The  matter  is  now  transparently  clear ;  the  cope  and  the 
surplice  were  the  links  which  connected  the  time  then  present  with 
the  second  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth — the  cope  as  expressly  being 
stated  to  be  ritually  alternative  with  the  vestment,  the  surplice  as 
being  inferentially  so  in  reference  to  the  alb  9 — these  our  present 
rubric  took  care  to  allude  to  as  to  be  retained  and  to  be  in  use  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Having  done  so,  it  left  the  advertisements  and 
the  canons  ecclesiastical,  which  rest  upon  and  appeal  to  them,  to 
settle  who  the  individuals  were  to  be  who  were  to  illustrate  and  to 
exemplify  the  retention.  And  that  retention  is  in  force  and,  to 
some  extent,  in  actual  operation  to  this  very  hour.  The  cope  is  re- 
tained, though  not  always  actually  in  use,  in  cathedrals ;  the  surplice 
is  certainly  retained  and  in  use  in  our  parish  churches. 

This  is  our  case,  and  it  seems  to  us  fairly  unanswerable.  It  cer- 
tainly removes  all  non-naturalness  from  the  estimate  of  the  scope  of 
the  ornaments  rubric  of  1662,  and  places  before  us  the  revisers 
exactly  doing  what  we  should  have  expected  them  to  do,  and  what 
we  should  probably  have  done  ourselves  if  we  had  been  in  their 
places.  They  went  to  a  plain  Act  of  Parliament ;  they  took  from  it 
a  perfectly  intelligible  form  of  words ;  they  omitted  the  portion 
that  referred  to  '  other  order '  that  was  to  be  taken,  because  that  other 
order  had  notoriously  been  taken ;  they  conserved,  as  they  desired, 
•cope  and  surplice ;  they  kept  an  historical  epoch  well  noted  on  the 
early  pages  of  their  Prayer  Book,  and,  if  they  could  now  rise  out  of 
their  graves,  would  be  the  first  to  express  their  unbounded  surprise  at 
the  interpretation  that  sane  persons  have  put  upon  their  rubric,  and 
the  deep  designs  that  have  been  most  unfairly  attributed  to  a  very 
simple  and  reasonable  proceeding. 

When  we  add  to  all  that  has  been  here  said  the  two  comments  in 

9  We  have  already  shown  that  no  very  sharp  distinction  was  drawn  between 
surplice  and  alb.  We  observe  that  a  recent  writer  somewhat  triumphantly  refers 
to  the  reception  of  Bishop  Walton  in  1661  by  the  cathedral  clergy  « habited  in  their 
albes.'  All  the  remark  that  has  to  be  made  is,  that  this  is  a  quotation  from  a 
.corrc$2)ondent  of  a  nwvsyaper — a  source  to  which  we  should  hardly  go  for  niceties  of 
ecclesiastical  language.  If  Johnson  and  Richardson  know  no  great  difference 
"between  an  alb  and  a  surplice,  this  local  writer  was  probably  not  better  informed. 
That  this  loose  expression  of  '  our  own  correspondent '  should  have  been  accepted  as 
-evidence  by  an  intelligent  weekly  journal  is  a  little  surprising. 
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the  judgment  on  the  changes  of  wording  in  the  present  rubric 
(especially  the  omission  of  the  words  i  at  the  time  of  the  Communion'), 
it  does  seem  to  us  that  never  was  a  stronger  case  made  out,  and  that, 
if  we  may  borrow  a  word  from  an  eminent  judge,  who  used  it  in  a 
converse  direction,  the  evidence  that  the  ornaments  rubric  does  not 
authorise  every  parochial  clergyman  to  vest  himself  in  chasuble  and 
alb,  or  even  cope  and  surplice,  is  simply — irresistible. 

If  it  has  now  finally  to  be  asked,  '  If  this  be  so,  how  can  the  pre- 
vailing mispersuasion  in  reference  to  the  judgment  be  in  any  way 
accounted  for  ? '  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  non-natural 
character  of  the  decision  that  has  been  so  freely  imputed  to  the 
judgment  is  due  to  the  unwearied  perversity  with  which  all  its 
opponents  will  persist  in  considering  and  speaking  of  the  present 
ornaments  rubric  as  if  it  were  a  rubrical  direction  to  every  minister. 
Even  in  quarters  where  a  more  intelligent  judgment  might  have  been 
expected,  there  is  the  same  ceaseless  cuckoo-cry  that  the  rubric  was 
designed  'to  challenge  the  immediate  and  primary  attention  of  a 
ministering  ecclesiastic ; '  and  that  it '  takes  the  clergyman  by  the 
hand  and  tells  him  what  the  dress  is  in  which  he  is  to  perform 
the  service.'  All  we  can  reply  is,  that  the  rubric  does  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  that  no  torturing  of  plain  words  can  make  it  do  so. 
Not  only  is  there  no  trace  of  any  individualising  reference,  but  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  have  distinctly  shown,  every  reason,  from  the  very 
change  of  form  that  has  been  introduced,  for  the  contrary  supposi- 
tion. If  anything  can  be  considered  plain,  it  must  be  that  our 
present  ornaments  rubric,  both  in  its  form  and  its  rough  grouping 
of  l  the  ornaments  of  the  ministers '  with  '  the  ornaments  of  the 
church,'  is  as  far  removed  from  being  a  direction  to  each  individual 
minister,  and  a  direction  too  that  cancelled  every  other  that  went 
before  it,  as  any  legal  imagination  can  possibly  conceive.  It  is  our 
opponents  who  are  guilty  of  the  non-natural  interpretation  of  the 
rubric,  not  the  judges  on  whom  they  are  trying  to  fasten  the 
charge. 

We  sincerely  wish  all  this  had  emerged  more  clearly  from  the 
judgment.  But  after  all  it  matters  but  little.  The  judgment  is 
indisputably  right,  and  the  more  it  is  criticised  the  more  it  will  be 
gradually  felt  to  be  so  by  all  unbiased  readers.  Still  it  would  have 
been  well  if  what  we  have  here  specified  with  a  very  unprofessional 
pen  had  been  set  out  in  the  judgment,  and  with  all  that  force  and 
lucidity  which  mark  every  page  of  this  remarkable  document.  It 
would  then  have  been  not  only  wise  and  conciliatory,  but  it  would 
also  have  been — convincing. 

We  may  now  close  this  necessarily  somewhat  technical  article  by 
a  few  considerations  which  at  once  seem  to  suggest  themselves,  both 
as  to  the  past  and  the  future. 

In  the  first  place  we  see  how  utterly  unjust  has  been  the  abusive 
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criticism  that  has  been  lavished  on  the  Purchas  judgment.  In 
reference,  at  any  rate,  to  the  vestments,  that  earlier  judgment,  framed 
as  it  was  without  any  hearing  of  legal  arguments  on  the  side  of  the 
respondent,  has  come  out  of  a  severe  ordeal  with  considerable  credit 
to  the  eminent  men  who  were  connected  with  it.  As  far  as  we  have 
observed,  in  reference  to  the  vestment  question,  only  one  blot  has 
been  hit — a  statement  that,  taken  apart  from  the  context,  might 
seem  to  imply  that  the  Judicial  Committee  believed  that  the  early 
destruction  of  vestments  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  been 
later  than  the  promulgation  of  the  advertisements.  Their  own  con- 
text, however,  shows  that  they  certainly  knew  to  the  contrary,  'and 
that  their  error  is  one  of  expression  rather  than  of  forgetfulness.  In 
the  matter  of  the  position  of  the  celebrant  and  the  use  of  wafer 
bread,  their  decision  has  certainly  been  modified,  but  in  neither 
case  to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  the  slightest  retrospective  justifi- 
cation for  the  reckless  language  in  which  the  Purchas  judgment  has 
been  spoken  of,  or  for  the  prompt  disobedience  with  which  it  was 
received  by  the  Kitualistic  party  throughout  the  kingdom.  That 
strong  manifestation  of  contempt  and  disobedience  has  done  its  evil 
work,  and  is  still  casting  its  shadow  forward  on  the  present  and  the 
future.  If  we  were  to  be  asked  to  name  the  one  document  that  we 
believe  to  have  done  the  greatest  injury  to  the  Church  of  England  in 
recent  times,  we  should  unhesitatingly  answer — the  memorial,  got  up, 
we  believe,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  few  London  clergymen,  and 
afterwards  largely  signed,  in  which  the  archbishops  and  bishops  were 
asked  not  to  act  upon  the  Purchas  judgment,  and,  in  fact,  to  pass  a 
tacit  vote  of  censure  upon  it,  by  allowing  it  to  become  a  dead  letter. 
Some  at  least  of  those  who  were  connected  with  this  mischievous 
document  have,  we  hope,  seen  the  extremely  mistaken  nature  of  their 
act,  and  have  come  at  length  to  feel  that  no  body  of  men  under 
authority  can  possibly  be  justified  in  urging  those  who  are  set  over 
them  to  disregard  the  final  exposition  of  the  law.  To  the  action  that 
was  then  unhappily  taken  we  unhesitatingly  refer  the  greater  part 
of  the  difficulties  and  exacerbations  of  the  present  time. 

In  the  next  place  we  cannot  now  fail  to  see  how  utterly  unwise 
were  the  tactics  of  the  Ritualistic  party,  and  how  completely  they 
missed  a  fair  and  natural  opportunity.  Suppose  that  instead  of 
talking  nonsense  about  *  sacrificial  vestments,'  and  so  forth,  they  had 
intelligently  taken  up  the  broad  position  that  the  principle  of  a 
distinctive  vesture  for  the  Holy  Communion  was  a  principle  fully 
recognised  by  the  Church  of  England ;  and  suppose  that  they  had 
temperately  urged  that  the  time  had  now  fairly  come  when  the  rule 
of  cathedral  churches  might  be,  subject  to  the  guidance  and  approval 
of  the  diocesan,  extended  to  the  larger  and  more  ornately  conducted 
churches  in  our  towns  and  elsewhere.  Suppose  that  this  point 
had  been  calmly  and  steadily  pressed,  and  a  larger  measure  of  liberty 
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in  reference  to  the  use,  or  rather  the  area  of  the  use,  of  a  '  honorific ' 
vesture  at  the  Eucharist  soberly  but  earnestly  asked  for,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  conceded  by  this  time.  Now 
it  is  utterly  hopeless.  The  distinctive  vesture  has  been  inseparably 
associated  with  doctrine ;  the  purpose  of  its  introduction  has  been 
ostentatiously  avowed  ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  matter  is  irrevo- 
cably changed.  The  toleration  which  once  might  have  been  shown 
to  the  spread  of  the  usage,  when  it  seemed  a  matter  of  paying 
greater  honour  to  our  blessed  Lord,  would  now  be  promptly  checked 
and  repressed  by  the  great  body  of  the  laity  as  being  a  most  question- 
able dallying  with  what  many  would  consider  to  be  unquestionably 
false  doctrine. 

We  cannot  for  one  moment  affect  to  regret  that  the  vestment 
party  have  received  this  enduring  reverse.  Their  tactics  were  not 
only  bad  in  themselves,  but  designing  and  sinister.  They  rested  on 
the  ecclesiastical  philosophy  propounded  by  one  of  the  less  prescient 
friends  of  the  party,  which,  if  we  remember  right,  was  substantially 
of  this  strain :  *  The  ordinary  Englishman  soon  gets  accustomed  to 
things  ;  he  makes  a  fuss  at  first,  but  soon  drops  into  apathy ;  push 
quietly  on,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  with  the  vestment  as  it  has 
been  with  the  surplice ;  push  on.'  And  they  did  push  on,  though 
not  by  any  means  as  quietly  as  the  advice  suggested ;  and  the  results 
have  followed  which  any  intelligent  person  could  have  foreseen.  The 
ordinary  Englishman  is  very  tolerant,  especially  in  religious  matters, 
and  towards  the  clergyman  who  ministers  to  him.  But  if  there  be 
this  general  acquiescence  on  the  one  hand,  there  is,  on  the  other,  that 
'  inexpugnable  Protestantism,'  as  it  has  been  called,  which,  when 
difficulties  arise,  is  always  a  factor  and  element  that  exerts  a  pre- 
dominant influence.  It  may  be  remembered  that  many  of  those  who 
affect  to  guide  intellectual  opinion  would  persist  in  telling  us  that 
the  Public  Worship  Eegulation  Act  never  could  or  would  pass,  just 
as  there  are  good  people  who  tell  us  now  that  ere  long  it  must  be 
and  shall  be  repealed.  All  such  persons  simply  fail  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  important  element,  often  latent  and  quiescent,  that  is 
always  to  be  recognised  in  the  national  religious  life  of  the  country. 
Their  plans  and  their  prophecies  are  alike  demolished  or  disproved 
whenever  anything  stirs  this  Protestant  element  and  sets  its  powers 
in  motion.  A  distinctive  vesture  at  the  Eucharist,  which  once 
might  have  crept  into  our  larger  churches,  in  the  form  of  a  cope,  is 
now,  owing  to  the  antagonistic  and  wilful  manner  in  which  vestments 
have  been  introduced,  among  those  things  which  will  hardly  hold  their 
own  even  in  the  form  and  in  the  places  where  they  are  legally  en- 
joined. The  Protestantism  of  the  country  has  been  aroused ;  the 
law  has  been  invoked ;  and  Eucharistic  vestments,  after  a  few  out- 
bursts of  defiance,  will  silently  be  dropped,  church  by  church,  until 
the  places  in  which,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  they  may  still  for 
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a  time  be  retained,  will  only  serve  to  show  by  their  fewness  and 
utterly  exceptional  character  the  silently  clean  sweep  that  will  ulti- 
mately have  been  made  by  the  Ridsdale  j  udgment. 

This  will  certainly  be  the  first  and  general  result ;  but  it  will  not 
be  arrived  at  without  considerable  anxiety  and  disquietude.  We 
already  see  that  the  general  policy  of  the  extreme  party  is  to  refuse 
obedience  to  the  judgment,  and  to  hold  steadily  on  to  their  present 
practices.  Nay,  such  is  the  folly  and  perversity  of  party  spirit,  that 
extreme  practices  have  in  some  places  become  still  more  antagonis- 
tically extreme.  If  we  can  trust  those  religious  newspapers  which 
appear  lately  to  have  moved  the  righteous  indignation  and  vexed  the 
honest  soul  of  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  John  Bright — if  we  can  trust 
these  papers,  we  learn  that  in  several  places  the  great  festival  dedi- 
cated to  the  honour  of  Him  whose  fruit  is  '  love,  joy,  peace,'  was 
desecrated  by  an  increased  outrageousness  of  ritual ;  and  we  may 
expect  such  discreditable  practices  for  a  while  to  continue.  More 
than  this,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  all  sorts  of  foolish 
memorials  will  be  put  into  circulation,  in  which  this  judgment  will 
be  roundly  denounced,  and  our  ecclesiastical  rulers  implored  not  to 
allow  any  legal  proceedings  in  connection  with  it,  and  so  not  to  aid 
and  abet  intolerance  and  persecution.  We  shall  be  entreated  to  wait 
till  Convocation  settles  the  matter,  and  the  '  living  voice '  of  the 
Church 10 — whatever  that  may  be — promulgates  the  ultimate  adjust- 
ment. 

We  must  prepare  ourselves  for  all  these  silly  manifestations,  and 
take  them  as  good-humouredly  as  we  can.  They  will  ultimately  do 
no  harm  whatever.  If  our  good  friends  think  that  they  will  be  able 
to  memorialise  down  this  judgment,  as  they  did  to  a  certain  extent 
succeed  in  doing  in  the  case  of  the  Purchas  judgment,  they  will  find 
themselves  utterly  mistaken.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  two  cases.  The  court  in  the  Eidsdale  case  was 
much  stronger  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  arguments  were 
heard  on  both  sides,  and  a  decision  arrived  at,  which,  whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  it,  shows  most  clearly  that  the  eminent  persons  who 
framed  it  are  completely  persuaded  in  their  own  minds  of  its  right- 
fulness  and  justice. 

We  have,  then,  no  fears  as  to  the  ultimate  issue;  but,  just  for  the 
present,  we  have  trouble  before  us.  A  certain  party  will  stand  at 
bay.  But  they  will  find  that  confidence  in  their  loyalty  as  well 

10  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  arguing  with  those  who  use  this  language,  but  it 
still  may  be  as  well  to  remind  them  that  the  living  voice  of  the  Church  IMS  been 
heard  in  the  matter,  and  that  Convocation  lias  spoken.  And  what  the  Southern 
Synod,  with  the  accordant  voice  of  both  Houses  and  the  practical  concurrence  of 
the  Northern  Synod,  did  say  was  this — « That  no  alteration  from  long-established 
and  usual  ritual  ought  to  be  made  in  our  churches  until  the  sanction  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  has  been  obtained  thereto.'  This  is  the  living  voice  of  the  Church 
«f  England  deliberately  uttered  only  a  few  years  since. 
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as  in  their  wisdom  has  been  seriously  shaken,  and  the  old  plea  of 
toleration  for  their  work's  sake  will  no  longer  be  found  to  avail  them. 
These  passionate  demonstrations  for  disestablishment,  and  still  more 
the  frightful  glimpses  which  recent  matters  have  disclosed  to  us  of 
priests  in  absolution,  and  of  implicated  societies — all  these  things 
will  predispose  even  the  higher  school  of  Churchmen  to  range  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  declared  law,  and  no  longer  to  aid  by  a  mistaken 
sympathy  men  whose  whole  system  and  principles  are  not  those  of  the 
Apostolic  and  Eeformed  Church  of  England.  In  the  end,  as  we  said 
in  a  former  article,  they  will  be  quietly  squeezed  out,  and  find  their 
home  either  where  they  will  make  their  own  laws — and,  we  hope, 
learn  to  obey  them — or  in  that  severe  school  where  anarchy  is  crushed 
out  and  individualism  extinguished. 

In  regard  of  those  that  remain,  and  the  great  body  of  English 
Churchmen  generally,  the  results  of  the  judgment  will  indisputably 
be  good.  The  more  that  it  is  studied,  the  more  reasonable  and 
equitable  it  will  be  felt  to  be.  No  sound  High  Churchman  will  deem 
himself  injured  by  it.  He  will  wish,  perhaps,  that  his  favourite  mid- 
table  position  had  been  a  little  more  emphatically  sustained ;  but  he 
will  still  feel  that  he  can  conform  in  his  quiet  parish  church  to  what 
he  may  deem  to  be  the  chief  symbolical  usage  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church.  As  the  coloured  light  of  the  eastern  window,  that  his  own 
liberality  may  have  restored,  falls  on  his  honest  eastward-looking 
brow,  he  will  be  allowed  undisturbedly  to  cherish  happy  dreams  of 
corporate  reunions,  which  he  may  deem  his  own  position  in  some 
degree  to  foreshadow.  He  will  also  be  permitted  to  realise,  by  that 
which  is  external,  that  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  minister  has  never 
taken  any  narrow  or  exclusive  view  of  that  holy  service  in  which  he 
is  now  taking  his  solemn  and  responsible  part.  All  this  he  will  owe 
to  the  Eidsdale  judgment ;  and  he  will  increasingly  speak  of  it  and 
think  of  it  with  approval  and  with  thankfulness." 

At  present  the  influence  of  these  silent  and  honourable  spirits — 
these  men  of  whom  the  Church  of  England  is  latently  proud — is  but 
little  felt.  Only  the  strife  of  tongues  as  yet  is  heard.  The  literary 
gladiator,  the  newspaper  correspondent,  the  self-asserting  pamphleteer, 
are  all  having  it  their  own  way  ;  but  the  (rod  of  peace  and  love  has 
yet  for  us,  in  the  treasure-house  of  his  mercies,  the  fruit-bearing 
hours  of  a  great  calm.  No  one  who  really  believes  in  the  Church  of 
England  can  ever  for  a  moment  suppose  that  her  mighty  mission  is  to 
be  ultimately  stayed  by  the  infinite  littleness  of  a  cope  and  chasuble 
war,  or  her  vast  powers  of  entrusted  usefulness  to  be  for  ever  frittered 
away  in  such  conflicts  as  those  which  have  degraded  the  last  fifteen 
years.  It  is  absolutely  impossible ;  and  so  it  is  that,  trusting  in  this, 
we  look  forward  hopefully  and  serenely  to  the  future. 

The  course,  then,  seems  tolerably  plain.  On  the  one  hand  it  must 
be  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  matter,  as  regards  these  vestments, 
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is  now  over,  and  the  case  finally  closed.  Seriously  to  listen  to  any 
of  the  really  childish  requests  that  all  action  should  be  stayed,  and 
all  matters  be  allowed  to  go  on  till  Convocation  puts  the  close  to  the 
controversy,  is  simply  and  plainly  impossible ;  and  the  sooner  this  is 
made  clear  by  those  in  authority  the  better.  Any  weakness  on  this 
point  would  be  something  worse  than  folly.  For  is  there  any  person 
of  moderate  intelligence  who  can  for  one  moment  conceive  it  possible 
that  the  present  Parliament,  or  any  Parliament  that  could  be 
imagined  as  likely  to  succeed  it,  would  ratify  any  rule,  rubric,  ordi- 
nance, or  canon  of  Convocation — supposing,  what  is  again  extremely 
improbable,  that  it  was  passed  by  the  Upper  Houses  of  both  Convoca- 
tions— by  which  the  vestments  would  be  allowed  to  be  generally  used 
in  the  churches  of  this  country  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  not  really  un- 
imaginable that  any  one  credited  with  a  position  of  authority,  and 
with  still  some  lingering  shreds  of  power,  could  be  guilty  of  such  a 
grave  misuse  of  a  position  as  to  stay  the  course  of  the  law  for  such 
an  indefinite  future  as  that  Arcadian  future  of  our  Ritualistic  friends, 
in  which  Convocation  and  Parliament  are  each  to  take  their  happy 
share  in  vesting  each  young  Catholic  priest  with  chasuble  and  alb  and 
all  the  symbols  and  insignia  of — sacerdotalism  and  reaction  ? 

It  should  be  made  then  perfectly  plain  that  there  will  not  be  any 
dallying  with  usages  at  length  plainly  and  unmistakably  forbidden. 
The  whole  country,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  whole  religious 
feeling  of  the  country,  will  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  such  a  manifesta- 
tion. But,  on  the  other  hand,  every  effort  must  be  made  at  first  to 
secure  by  persuasion  that  obedience  to  the  law  which  now  must  be 
rendered,  whenever  the  call  to  obedience  is  authoritatively  made. 
Let  us  remember — our  Protestant  friends  will  perhaps  say  that  we 
are  very  weak  for  remembering  anything  of  the  kind — that  a  certain 
number  of  conscientious  but  utterly  mistaken  persons  are  in  an  emi- 
nently unenviable  position.  They  wear  now  upon  their  backs  certain 
garments,  often  made  provokingly  fulgent,  which,  if  they  are  to 
continue  to  minister  at  the  altars  of  the  Church  of  England,  they 
must  take  off,  and  that  somewhat  speedily.  Now  to  divest  themselves 
of  all  these  splendours  is  about  as  unpalatable  a  proceeding  as  any  one, 
priest  or  no  priest,  could  be  called  upon  to  adopt.  No  Englishman, 
especially  when  he  has  made  a  great  fuss  about  a  matter,  and  used  a 
good  deal  of  showy  rhetoric  in  support  of  it,  likes  publicly  to  take  a 
backward  step.  Self-respect  is  felt  to  be  involved  ;  and  in  this  case 
it  is  sacerdotal  self-respect,  a  psychological  variety  of  the  feeling  which 
all  experience  shows  to  be  particularly  touchy  and  sensitive. 

.We  must  then  still  have  a  little  patience  with  these  good  people. 
"We  do  not  want  to  see  all  the  dogs  of  religious  war  at  once  let  loose 
upon  them.  They  have  been,  no  doubt,  very  wilful,  very  tiresome, 
not  always  very  wise,  and  certainly  not  prostrately  obedient ;  but 
they  are  now  in  a  painful  and  humiliating  position.  They  must 
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give  up  practices  that  they  have  declared  over  and  over  again  to  be 
symbolical  and  expressive  of  what  they  teach  and  preach,  or  they 
must  be  removed  from  the  positions  they  occupy  in  the  Church  of 
England.  They  may  try  to  repudiate  this  alternative,  but  it  is  now 
in  vain.  They  may  try  and  make  the  most  of  their  numbers,  and 
trust  for  a  time  to  the  apparent  difficulty  of  dealing  with  two  or 
three  hundred  pledged  recusants.  But  they  must  know  as  well  as 
we  do  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  diocese,  there  are  only  some 
eight  or  ten  of  these  irreconcilables  in  each  of  the  rest  of  the 
dioceses — and  this  is  in  several  cases  an  outside  reckoning — and 
that  these  eight  or  ten  can  now  be  locally  dealt  with  in  a  perfectly 
«asy  manner,  whenever  complaints  are  made.  They  cannot  conceal 
from  themselves  that  they  are  in  a  painful  position,  and  that  the  law 
is  silently  becoming  too  strong  for  them.  Well,  then,  now  seems 
the  very  time  when  a  little  firmness  and  a  little  kindness — not  the 
one  without  the  other — will  have  great  effect.  We  want  no  fire-and- 
sword  policy,  but  simply  an  unmistakable  intimation  that  if,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  the  law  is  not  obeyed,  the  law  will  be  appealed  to, 
and  carried  out  resolutely,  whatever  may  be  the  result. 

Ultimately,  and  we  have  a  striking  instance  to  guide  us,  no 
lasting  pity  will  be  felt  for  those  who  may  defy  the  law. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  entreat  all  who  may  be  interested  in  these 
questions  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  visions  of  a  disestablishment 
that  is  to  be  precipitated  by  this  handful  of  Intransigents.  The 
question  of  disestablishment  we  have  fully  dealt  with  in  a  former 
number,  and  we  do  not  in  these  closing  pages  intend  to  revert  to  it. 
If  it  does  come,  it  will  come  from  the  action  of  vast  social  and  po- 
litical forces,  which  will  do  a  great  many  other  things  besides  dis- 
establishing the  Church  of  England.  The  share  that  these  Eitualists 
will  have  in  it  will  be  as  '  inconsiderable  and  harmless ' — to  use  the 
most  prosaic  simile  that  perhaps  ever  has  been  used  by  a  great 

poet — 

As  a  sneeze 

To  man's  less  universe. 

And  they  will  utterly  and  mischievously  deceive  themselves  if  they 
cherish  the  idea  that  such  action  on  their  part  will  retard,  for  one 
.single  minute,  the  hour  of  final  choice  between  submission  and  re- 
moval from  a  forfeited  position,  or  will  bring  about  the  results  they 
are  aiming  at  in  sufficient  time  for  the  necessity  for  that  choice  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  general  catastrophe. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  those  who  are  resolved  not  to  obey 
should  desire  some  violent  change  which  might  seem  to  leave  re- 
tention of  position  or  office  and  non-obedience  compatible ;  but  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  ask  themselves  this  very  homely  question — 
whether  the  changes  they  advocate  would  really  insure  to  them  the 
freedom  they  desire.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  *  a  free  Church  in 
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a  free  State,'  though  what  is  exactly  meant  by  the  expression 
remains  to  us  as  entirely  obscure  as  it  probably  does  to  those  who  are 
unwise  enough  to  use  it.  If  by  a  '  free  State '  we  are  to  understand 
a  state  of  things  politically  little  different  from  the  present,  we  at 
once  ask,  what  there  is  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  laity  of  this 
country  to  lead  us  to  think  that  if  the  Established  Church  were  to 
become  a  so-called  free  Church,  within  a  year  from  this  time,  it 
would  tend  to  become  a  whit  less  Protestant  than  we  now  find  it  to 
be.  If,  however,  we  are  to  understand  '  a  free  State '  as  simply  an 
euphemism  for  a  republic  (and  this  we  suppose  is  what  those  who 
use  the  expression  really  mean),  then  we  ask  whether,  in  the  one 
example  that  seems  to  be  most  distinctly  illustrative,  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  there  is  anything  so  very  broad  and  inclusive  as 
to  render  the  probable  future  of  our  Eitualists  one  atom  more  hope- 
ful in  republican  England  than  it  is  at  present  under  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  Queen  Victoria. 

But  we  fear  all  argument  is  now  practically  useless.  The  time 
for  attempting  to  reason  with  the  unreasonable  is  over.  Other  and 
practical  matters  now  especially  claim  our  attention.  Order  has  to 
be  maintained  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  must  be  the 
present  and  immediate  care  of  all  who  are  placed  in  positions  of 
responsibility.  The  law  is  now  made  clear,  and  that  law  must  be 
obeyed  whenever  it  is  formally  invoked.  For  a  short  time  there 
may  be  conflict  and  difficulty  ;  but  firmness,  tempered  with  conside- 
ration, will  ultimately  prevail.  Kome  will  perhaps  be  partially  the 
gainer  ;  but  the  fear  of  this  must  not  lead  us  to  adopt  any  weak  or 
concessive  course,  which,  after  all,  would  only  ultimately  augment 
the  numbers  of  the  outgoing  company.  Rome  will  probably  not  be 
the  haven  of  all;  but  it  is  plainly  to  Rome  that  all  Ritualism 
steadily  points,  and  it  is  to  Rome  that  individuals  are  now  silently 
migrating.  In  spite  of  all  reclamations  and  disavowals,  the  plainly 
counter-Reformation  character  of  the  Ritualist  movement  is  made, 
year  by  year,  increasingly  apparent,  and  its  Romeward  tendency  is 
becoming  more  and  more  inevitably  disclosed. 

The  free  Church  in  the  free  State  will  pass,  like  all  ideals,  into 
that  concrete  and  partially  antithetical  reality  of  which  it  has  all 
along  been  a  conscious  or  unconscious  adumbration.  The  real  ana- 
logue of  the  *  free  State  '  will  at  last  be  found  in  that  wide  area  of  the 
world  which  Rome  has  ever  claimed  to  be  the  area  of  its  spiritual 
empire  ;  the  '  free  Church  '  will  pass,  by  the  stern  action  of  the  law 
of  •  extremes  and  opposites,  into  that  mighty  ecclesiastical  system 
with  which  freedom  is  incompatible,  and  in  which  self-will  and 
disobedience  will  at  last  find  their  Nemesis  and  chastisement. 

C.  J.  GLOUCESTER  AND  BKISTOL. 
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ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  'SUNBEAMS 

I. 

IN  admitting  into  the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  narrative 
of  an  amateur  voyage  of  circumnavigation,  I  fear  that  the  Editor 
runs  a  risk  of  descending  into  a  sphere  too  narrow  in  its  scope  to 
deserve  the  attention  of  a  large  public. 

But  as  he  decides  to  run  that  risk  I  make  no  further  apology,  and 
address  myself  at  once  to  the  task  which  I  have  been  requested  to 
undertake.  I  commence  with  a  general  outline  of  the  voyage,  and 
shall  subsequently  fill  in  the  details  of  the  picture,  which,  unless 
connected  together  at  the  commencement  by  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
whole  cruise,  would  be  seen  in  a  disjointed  and  fragmentary  aspect. 

The  expedition  was  in  some  respects  unprecedented;  and  the 
most  exceptional  feature  was  the  little  company  of  passengers.  They 
included  Mrs.  Brassey  and  our  four  children.  The  youngest  was  less 
than  two  years  of  age,  and  has  returned  to  England  in  robust  health. 
A  voyage  of  circumnavigation  is  an  ordinary  undertaking  for  a  pro- 
fessional seaman ;  but  it  was  no  inconsiderable  effort  for  a  lady  to 
exchange  the  luxuries  of  an  English  home  for  an  uneasy  residence  of 
eleven  months  on  the  rolling  sea.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
nurses?  True  daughters  of  their  Scandinavian  forefathers,  they 
accepted  the  unusual  and  trying  conditions  of  their  sea  life  with 
undaunted  spirit,  and  showed  no  symptoms  either  of  fear  or  dis- 
content from  the  day  of  their  departure  to  the  hour  of  their  final 
disembarkation.  A  circumnavigation  of  35,400  miles  has  never 
before  been  made  in  the  short  period  of  46  weeks,  from  which  must 
be  deducted  112  days  of  well-earned  repose  in  harbour.  We  had,  it 
is  true,  the  advantage  of  steam,  without  which  such  a  performance 
would  have  been  an  impossibility ;  but  we  travelled  20,517  miles 
under  sail  alone,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  has  not  exceeded  400 
tons. 

1  With  the  exception  of  the  introductory  remarks,  the  following  paper  is  wholly 
composed  of  extracts  from  the  author's  note-book,  written  afloat  and  for  the  most 
part  at  sea. 
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The  '  Sunbeam'  sailed  from  Cowes  on  the  6th  of  July,  1876,  put 
into  Torbay  on  the  following  day,  resumed  her  voyage  on  the  8th, 
and  reached  Madeira  on  the  1 6th  of  July.  Strong  winds  were  ex- 
perienced in  the  Channel,  and  a  fresh  gale  from  the  north-east  off 
€ape  Finisterre.  South  of  the  latitude  of  Lisbon  calms  prevailed. 
In  this  stage  of  the  voyage  353  miles  were  traversed  under  steam, 
and  886  miles  under  sail. 

Leaving  Madeira  on  the  20th  of  July,  we  called  at  Orotava,  for 
the  ascent  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  at  Tarafal  Bay,  in  the  island 
of  San  Antonio,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verdes,  for  provisions,  arriving 
at  Bio  de  Janeiro  on  the  17th  of  August.  We  sailed  before  the 
north-east  trades  from  Teneriffe  to  Tarafal  Bay,  and  thence  pursued 
our  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  Bio. 

The  '  Sunbeam '  again  put  to  sea  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  in 
six  days  reached  Montevideo.  On  the  8th  and  9th  a  gale  blew  from 
the  north-east ;  the  distances  sailed  under  reefed  canvas  on  these  two 
days  being  243  and  270  knots  respectively.  During  our  stay  in  the 
Biver  Plate  we  spent  a  fortnight  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  made  excur- 
sions to  Bosario  and  Cordova,  and  to  Azul,  on  the  southern  frontier ; 
we  afterwards  visited  Ensenada. 

The  voyage  was  resumed  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  on  the 
6th  of  October  we  arrived  at  Sandy  Point,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
On  this  passage  we  rescued  a  crew  of  fifteen  hands  from  the  barque 
6  Monks'  Haven,'  bound  from  Cardiff  to  Valparaiso  with  a  cargo  of 
smelting  coals.  On  the  2nd  of  October  we  encountered  a  gale  from 
the  south-west,  but  escaped  its  full  effects  by  closing  with  the  coast 
of  Patagonia. 

The  voyage  was  continued  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
Smyth's  Channel.  It  was  our  happy  fortune  to  see  the  magnificent 
mountains  of  those  'stern  and  wild'  regions  in  most  auspicious 
weather.  The  distance  from  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  to  the  northern  outlet  from  Smyth's  Channel  into  the  Gulf 
of  Penas  was  659  miles.  We  made  the  passage  under  steam  in 
seventy-six  hours.  Aided  by  the  admirable  charts  from  the  surveys 
of  Captain  King,  Admiral  Fitzroy,  and  Captain  Mayne,  C.B.,  we 
were  enabled  to  navigate  these  intricate  channels  at  full  speed,  and 
find  well-sheltered  anchorages  every  night. 

Lota  was  our  first  port  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  on  the  21st  of 
October  we  reached  Valparaiso.  After  a  stay  of  nine  days  in  that 
busy  but  ill-protected  harbour,  we  proceeded  on  our  long  and  lonely 
voyage  of  12, 333  miles  across  the  Pacific  to  Yokohama.  We  touched 
at  Bow  Island  in  the  Low  Archipelago,  at  Maitea  and  Tahiti  in  the 
Society  Islands,  at  Hawaii  and  Honolulu  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
sighted  Assumption,  an  isolated  extinct  volcano  in  the  Ladrones, 
on  the  21st  of  January,  and  arrived  at  Yokohama  on  the  29th.  We 
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had  made  the  passage  from  Valparaiso  in  seventy-two  days  at  sea, 
and  had  indulged  ourselves  in  only  seventeen  days  of  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion in  harbour.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  passage  was  made  in 
the  favoured  region  of  the  trade  winds,  no  severe  weather  having 
been  encountered  until  we  entered  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or  warm  Japan 
current,  a  sea  not  less  stormy  than  the  Grulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  probably  rendered  boisterous  from  similar  causes. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Yokohama  we  proceeded  to  Kobe,  in  the 
Inland  Sea,  and  attended  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Kioto  by  the 
Mikado.  From  Kobe  we  steamed  through  the  Inland  Sea  in  truly 
winterly  weather  to  Simonoseki,  where  we  found  the  people  much 
agitated  by  the  recent  insurrection  of  the  Satsuma  clan.  Bidding 
farewell  to  Japan  with  regret,  we  steamed  to  the  southward.  We 
issued  forth  from  the  Inland  Sea  by  the  Boungo  Channel,  through 
which  Admiral  Kuper  conducted  the  combined  fleets  to  the  bombard- 
ment of  Simonoseki,  but  which  has  since  been  rarely  used.  Passing 
between  the  Linschoten  Islands,  many  of  which  are  active  volcanoes, 
and  the  Liukiu  group,  we  entered  the  Formosa  Channel  on  the  24th 
of  February,  on  which  day,  aided  by  the  current,  and  running  before 
a  strong  north-east  monsoon,  we  made  good  upwards  of  300  knots 
under  sail  only.  This  was  the  best  performance  of  the  voyage.  On 
the  following  evening  we  arrived  off  Hongkong. 

"We  sailed  from  Hongkong  on  the  7th  of  March,  touched  at 
Macao  on  the  same  day,  ran  down  the  China  Sea  before  pleasant 
north-east  breezes,  and  reached  Singapore  on  the  17th  of  March. 
After  calling  at  Johore,  Malacca,  and  Penang,  we  crossed  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  calm  and  oppressively  hot  weather,  and  arrived ,  at  Gralle  on 
the  29th,  and  Colombo  on  the  30th  of  March. 

On  the  5th  of  April  we  were  '  once  more  upon  the  waters,'  and  on 
the  15th,  having  steamed  the  whole  distance  of  2,100  miles,  we 
reached  Aden.  Here  we  remained  a  few  hours  only,  and,  after 
coaling,  resumed  our  voyage  under  sail,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
south-east  in  our  favour,  which  carried  us  through  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  and  up  the  Red  Sea  for  a  distance  of  350  miles  from 
Aden.  The  wind  subsiding  to  a  calm,  we  proceeded  under  steam 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd,  when  we  encountered  a  strong 
northerly  gale,  blowing  in  heavy  gusts  off  the  high  mountains  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  We  worked  up  to  and  through  the  Straits  of 
Zubal  under  steam  and  sail,  and  up  the  Grulf  of  Suez  under  sail 
only. 

The  importance  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  abundantly  testified  to  the 
traveller  in  Eastern  waters  by  the  frequency  with  which  he  meets  large 
steamers  carrying  the  British  flag.  While  upwards  of  a  thousand 
British  vessels  pass  through  the  canal  every  year,  no  other  nation 
sends  so  many  as  one  hundred ;  and  of  the  foreign  vessels  by  far  the 
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greater  number  are  maintained  by  liberal  subsidies.  All  the  French 
.•steamers,  save  one,  which  makes  an  annual  voyage  to  Madagascar, 
are  largely  subsidised.  It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  no 
vessel  of  the  merchant  service  of  the  United  States,  and  only  two 
steamers  bearing  the  Belgian  flag,  have  passed  through  the  canal. 
The  Norwegian  flag,  which  is  displayed  so  widely  in  other  waters,  is 
scarcely  ever  seen  at  Suez. 

It  ought  to  be  stated,  in  justice  to  the  navy,  that  the  Indian 
troopships  are  not  only  the  largest,  but,  by  the  consent  of  the  pilots  of 
all  nationalities,  the  most  skilfully  handled  vessels  which  pass  through 
the  canal. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  the 
British  are  the  only  foreign  ships  of  war  which  navigate  the  Inland 
«3ea  of  Japan  without  the  assistance  of  a  pilot. 

The  'Sunbeam'  steamed  through  the  canal  in  two  days,  and 
reached  Alexandria  on  the  29th  of  April,  after  a  boisterous  passage  of 
ttwo  days  from  Port  Said.  We  sailed  from  Alexandria  on  the  2nd  of 
May.  For  three  days  the  wind  was  so  strong  from  the  west  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  gain  any  advantage  by  the  use  of  our 
.auxiliary  steam-power.  We  accordingly  stood  to  the  north-west, 
iclose  hauled,  under  reefed  canvas,  and  made  the  island  of  Crete  on 
;the  evening  of  the  5th.  Here  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-east, 
•enabling  us  to  press  forward  under  steam  and  sail,  and  reach  Malta 
on  the  8th  of  May. 

We  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  16th,  having  made  the  passage, 
against  westerly  winds  of  varying  force,  in  six  days.  After  a  stay  of 
-sixteen  hours  only,  we  weighed  anchor  at  8  P.M.,  and  proceeded  under 
sail,  before  a  strong  easterly  wind,  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
The  next  day  the  wind  subsided,  and  at  7  P.M.  we  were  under  steam. 

On  the  coast  of  Portugal  we  encountered  such  strong  head  winds 
that  we  put  into  Lisbon  for  two  days  for  shelter;  and  off  Cape 
Finisterre  we  were  hove  to  for  two  days  under  reefed  canvas.  Even 
when  the  weather  moderated,  the  winds  continued  unfavourable,  and 
we  completed  the  voyage  under  steam,  arriving  off  Cowes  on  the  26th, 
and  finally  landing  at  Hastings  on  the  following  day. 

Having  given  the  principal  dates,  the  story  of  the  voyage  will  be 
most  rapidly  completed  by  entering  our  successive  passages  in  a 
tabular  statement,  as  shown  on  the  following  page. 

Before  entering  upon  other  matters,  the  little  vessel  which  has 
carried  us  so  rapidly  and  safely  over  36,000  miles  of  ocean  claims  a 
brief  description.  She  was  designed  by  Mr.  St.  Clare  Byrne,  of 
Liverpool,  and  may  be  technically  defined  as  a  composite  three-masted 
topsail-yard  screw  schooner.  The  engines,  by  Messrs.  Laird,  are  of 
70  nominal  or  350  indicated  horse-power,  and  developed  a  speed  of 
10-13  knots  on  the  measured  mile.  The  bunkers  contain  80  tons  of 
VOL.  I.— No.  5.  3  G 
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Places 

Steam 

Sail 

Total 

Thames  and  English  Channel  .    :-  . 

193 

205 

398 

Torbay  to  Madeira  .... 

353 

874 

1,227 

Madeira  te  Orotava  (Teneriffe) 

164 

72 

236 

Orotava  to  Tarafal  Bay  (San  An- 

tonio, Cape  de  Verdes) 

35 

886 

921 

Tarafal  Bay  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 

689 

2,647 

3,336 

Rio    to    Montevideo    and    Buenos 

Ayres  

509 

712 

1,221 

Buenos  Ayres    to   Possession  Bay 

(Straits  of  Magellan)  . 

816 

524 

1,340 

In  Straits  of  Magellan  and  Smyth's 

Channel       

565 

— 

565 

To  Lota  and  Valparaiso  . 

634 

500 

1,134 

Valparaiso  to  Yokohama,  calling  at 

Hao  in  the  Panmotu  Group,  Mai- 

.  j 

tea  and  Tahiti  in  the  Society  Is- 

lands, and  Hawaii  and  Oahu  in 

the  Sandwich  Group    . 

2,108 

10,225 

12,333 

Yokohama  to  Kobe  and  Simonoseld 

through  the  Inland  Sea 

653 

— 

653 

Simonoseki  to  Hongkong 

395 

1,013 

1,408 

Hongkong  to  Singapore 

312 

1,251 

1,563 

Singapore  to  Point  de  Galle,  calling 

at  the  Straits  Settlements    . 

1,668 

— 

1,668 

Galle  to  Colombo  and  Aden    . 

2,202 

.    .    — 

2,202 

807 

551 

1,358 

Suez  to  Alexandria 

436 

436 

Alexandria  to  Cowes,  touching  at 

Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Lisbon 

2,440 

934 

3,374 

Total 

14,979 

20,394 

35,373 

coal.     The  average  daily  consumption  is  4  tons,  and  the  speed  8 
knots  in  fine  weather.     The  principal  dimensions  of  the  hull  are — 

Length  for  tonnaga       .         •         .         •         .         •         .  157  feet 

Beam  extreme       ........  27*6  inches 

Displacement  tonnage .  631  tons 

Area  of  midship  section        .         .         .         .         .         .  202  square  feet 

With  an  addition  of  twenty  feet  to  the  length,  and  more  engine 
power,  the  '  Sunbeam '  presents  a  type  which  might  be  found  very 
efficient  for  naval  services  in  distant  waters  where  good  sailing 
qualities  are  essential,  and  large  ships  are  not  required.  A  heavy  gun 
could  be  carried  amidships,  which  should  be  provided  with  gear  for 
lowering  into  the  hold  in  stormy  weather. 

Our  voyage  has  been  abundant  in  illustrations  of  the  advantages 
of  steam-power,  of  weatherliness  under  sail,  buoyancy  in  a  short  con- 
fused sea — indeed,  of  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  perfect 
cruiser.  How  hard  a  problem  it  is  to  the  advanced  science  of  the 
present  day  to  unite  in  any  single  model  these  various  elements  ! 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  4  Sunbeam '  was  without  faults  ;  yet, 
even  in  the  production  of  so  small  a  vessel — her  hull,  engines,  and 
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equipments — what  a  combination  there  is  of  mental  skill,  manual 
effort,  experience,  and  experiment  I 

On  looking  back  and  contrasting  the  anticipated  difficulties  with 
the  practical  experiences  of  the  voyage,  the  ease  and  certainty  with 
which  every  passage  has  been  made  are  truly  surprising.  Our  track 
has  been  for  the  most  part  within  the  tropics.  The  storms  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn  have  been  avoided  in  the  inland 
passages  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  Suez  Canal.  We  have 
met  with  no  continuous  stormy  weather,  except  during  the  four  days 
preceding  our  arrival  at  Yokohama.  In  one  of  these  squalls  the  jib- 
boom  and  topgallant-mast  were  carried  away.  No  other  spars  were 
lost  during  the  voyage.  We  have  suffered  discomfort  from  heat,  and 
detention  in  calms ;  but  storms  have  disturbed  us  seldom,  and  they 
have  not  lasted  long. 

The  navigation  presented  few  difficulties.  All  the  coasts  that  we 
have  visited  have  been  surveyed.  In  this  important  work  the  officers 
of  the  British  Survey  have  taken  a  prominent  part,  and  they  deserve 
the  highest  praise  for  their  care  and  accuracy. 

Lighthouses  are  no  longer  confined  to  European  waters.  In 
China  and  Japan  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast  are  defined  at  night  by 
a  complete  and  methodical  illumination. 

The  perfection  to  which  the  manufacture  of  chronometers  has 
been  brought  is  a  very  valuable  help  to  the  navigator.  Lunar 
observations,  the  only  really  difficult  work  in  ocean  navigation,  are 
now  no  longer  necessary.  Not  being  lunarians,  we  are  much  beholden 
to  our  chronometers  by  Brockbank  and  Atkins,  which  kept  their 
time  most  admirably,  and  enabled  us  invariably  to  make  a  good  land- 
fall. 

The  uniform  excellence  of  the  Admiralty  sailing  directions  makes 
it  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  none  have  as  yet  been  prepared  for 
some  extensive  and  much-frequented  seas.  The  Admiralty  have 
published  no  complete  manual  for  the  Pacific,  and,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  they  have  wholly  neglected  the  Mediterranean. 

The  wind  charts  and  sailing  directions  published  by  the  Admiralty 
are  not  less  deserving  of  mention.  The  information  they  contain  for 
the  Atlantic,  the  China  seas,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  is  most  ample. 
With  the  aid  of  these  publications,  the  inexperienced  navigator  may 
confidently  select  the  best  point  for  crossing  the  line  at  any  season  of 
the  year.  He  will  form  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  weather  he  will  pro- 
bably experience,  and  can  lay  down  his  track  for  distant  voyages, 
so  as  to  use  the  prevailing  winds  to  the  best  advantage.  Modern 
navigators  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Lieutenant  Maury  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  to  Admiral  Eichards,  Captain  Evans,  Commander 
Hull,  and  the  officers  of  our  own  Hydrographic  Office,  and  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Dutch. 

The  usefulness  of  the  wind  charts  would  be  increased  by  the  sub- 
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stitution  of  charts  for  every  month  for  the  present  charts  for  every 
quarter  of  the  year. 

A  service  would  be  rendered  to  Pacific  navigation  by  sending 
an  officer  to  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Tahiti,  and  Australia,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  the  masters  of  ships  constantly  trading 
in  the  adjacent  seas.  By  examining  their  logs,  much  information 
might  be  obtained  as  to  the  prevailing  winds  and  the  best  routes 
across  that  vast  ocean.  The  inquiry  might  be  extended,  so  as  to  test 
in  some  degree  the  accuracy  of  our  charts  for  those  seas.  A  wide 
field  has  been  covered  by  the  labours  of  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Denham, 
Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and  Beechey,  but  the  work  is  not  completed. 
A  further  exploration  of  the  Pacific  would  be  quite  as  good  a  train- 
ing in  seamanship,  and  a  more  fruitful  labour  than  a  renewed  attempt 
to  reach  the  North  Pole.  The  charts  are  still  full  of  uninvestigated 
dangers. 

Not  less  valuable  are  the  rules  for  the  handling  of  vessels  when 
overtaken  by  revolving  storms.  The  names  of  Reid,  Piddington, 
Meldrum,  Professor  Dove,  and  Mr.  Scott  and  Captain  Toynbee,  of 
the  Meteorological  Office,  are  honourably  known  in  connection  with 
this  intricate  and  by  no  means  exhausted  subject. 

Apart  from  the  discovery  of  certain  general  laws  which  are  uni- 
versally observed  in  cases  of  extreme  weather  disturbance,  the  progress 
of  the  science  of  meteorology  has  hitherto  been  slow  and  disappointing. 
No  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  subject  is 
still  enveloped  could  be  cited  than  the  statement,  made  last  year  by 
Mr.  Warren  de  la  Eue,  in  his  evidence  as  a  witness  before  the 
Treasury  Committee  on  Meteorology.  He  said  that  for  three  years  each 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  under  whose  super- 
intendence the  Meteorological  Office  has  been  managed,  had  received 
every  day,  by  the  evening  post,  a  forecast  of  the  probable  weather  in 
London  on  the  following  day.  The  result  had  been  a  'mottled 
success  ; '  or,  in  other  words,  the  prediction  was  as  often  wrong  as 
right.  The  Treasury  Committee  very  properly  reported  that  '  there 
was  important  evidence  that  the  science  of  meteorology  at  the  present 
time  stands  in  need  of  hypothesis  and  discussion  at  least  as  much  as, 
if  not  more  than,  of  observation.' 

While  we  have  attained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  average 
weather,  for  extended  periods,  in  all  those  regions  of  the  globe  where 
we  have  an  important  maritime  trade,  we  are  still  without  a  clue  to 
guide  us  in  determining  the  probable  changes  of  the  weather  from 
day  to  day.  The  discovery  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  movements 
of  the  atmosphere  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  hopeless ;  and 
the  methodical  system  of  observation,  now  established  by  international 
agreement  among  all  civilised  nations,  must  lead  in  the  end  to  some 
useful  results. 

While  life  at  sea  is  fresh  in  my  recollection,  I  shall  venture  to 
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particularise  some  of  the  hardships  of  the  sailor,  with  which  I  have 
learned  to  sympathise  more  keenly  after  spending  eleven  months  afloat. 
The  life  of  the  sailor  is  too  monotonous.  To  spend  160  days  at  sea 
with  the  mongrel  associates  that  the  forecastle  ordinarily  affords  is 
enough  to  distress  the  gayest  spirits.  It  is  a  life  of  privation  to  live 
on  salt  beef,  salt  pork,  salt  butter,  and  hard  biscuit,  even  when  these 
provisions  are  of  undeniable  quality;  but  when  this  condition  of 
things  has  to  be  endured  for  weeks  together,  beneath  a  vertical  sun, 
with  the  thermometer  at  90° — when  there  are  no  steady  breezes,  and 
the  anxious  skipper  is  for  ever  calling  upon  his  crew  to  trim  the  sails 
to  every  catspaw — the  severity  of  the  ordeal  is  increased  tenfold.  It 
is  a  life  of  hardship  to  do  baittle  for  long  weeks,  under  close  reefs,  in 
the  stormy  seas  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  scud  round 
the  Horn,  surrounded  by  icebergs,  with  sails  and  rigging  frozen,  and 
with  no  suitable  clothing. 

Under  an  almost  vertical  sun,  only  six  degrees  north  of  the 
equator,  and  in  the  torrid  heat  of  the  tropics,  I  was  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  discomfort — nay,  the  suffering — caused  by  constant  and 
extreme  vicissitudes  of  climate.  Not  a  month  had  elapsed  since 
the  '  Sunbeam '  was  covered  every  morning  by  a  sheet  of  ice,  formed 
.over  the  deck  in  a  few  minutes  as  soon  as  sea- water  was  pumped  up 
for  the  usual  daily  scrubbing. 

Fifteen  days'  sail  from  ice-boundjSimonoseki  brought  us  to  Singa- 
pore, in  latitude  only  one  degree  north  from  the  equator,  where  the 
thermometer  registered  90°  in  a  roomy  and  well-ventilated  cabin, 
and  where  for  several  hours  in  the  day  no  European,  who  can  avoid  it, 
ventures  out  of  doors.  A  thoughtful  commander  will  endeavour  to 
modify  the  routine  of  work  afloat  in  accordance  with  the  variations 
of  climate,  yet  in  the  exigencies  of  a  sea  life  the  necessity  may  arise 
for  extra  exertions  at  any  moment.  The  present  writer  well  remem- 
bers how  it  happened,  in  his  own  case,  that  it  was  during  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day,  in  the  burning  month  of  March,  that  the  *  Sunbeam  ' 
was  coaled  and  removed  from  the  wharf  in  the  new  harbour  to  the 
outer  roadstead  at  Singapore ;  that  at  noon  on  the  two  succeeding 
days  the  services  of  the  men  were  required  in  the  boats  at  Singapore 
and  Johore ;  and  that  between  noon  and  1  P.M.  on  the  fourth  day, 
the  anchor,  with  fifty  fathoms  of  chain  outside  the  hawse,  was  weighed 
by  manual  labour  off  Malacca.  No  limit  was  placed  on  the  supply 
of  limes,  lime  juice,  and  fresh  fruit  to  the  crew  of  the  *  Sunbeam.' 
How  inferior  inevitably  must  be  the  rations  supplied  on  board  a 
merchant  ship  on  a  long  voyage,  touching  at  no  port  for  the  space  of 
a  hundred  and  forty  days !  The  crews  must  subsist  chiefly  on  a 
diet  which  is  not  inviting  in  the  appetising  atmosphere  of  the  Arctic 
or  Antarctic  zones,  and  which  must  be  positively  repugnant  to  unfortu- 
nate Europeans,  panting  and  sore  athirst,  in  a  protracted  calm  on 
the  line.  None  but  those  who  have  been  long  at  sea  in  the  tropics 
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can  folly  appreciate  that  it  is  not  storm  and  tempest,  nor  yet  rain 
and  cold,  bat  beat,  intolerable  and  long-enduring  beat,  which  causes 
the  most  intense  discomfort  to  the  seamen  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Life  before  the  mast  was  described  with  his  usual  vigour  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  one  of  those  conversations  so  tenaciously  remembered  by 
the  admiring  BoswelL 

As  to  the  sailor  (said  the  great  moralist),  when  you  look  down  from  the  quarter- 
deck to  the  space  below,  you  see  the  utmost  extremity  of  human  misery,  such 
crowding,  such  filth,  such  stench ! 

BotwtU.  Yet  sailors  are  happy. 

Johnson.  They  are  happy  as  brutes  are  happy  with  a  piece  of  fresh  meat — with 
the  giMBonf  sensuality.  But,  sir,  the  profession  of  soldiers  and  sailors  has  the 
dignity  of  danger.  Mankind  reverence  those  who  have  got  over  fear,  which  is  so 
general  a  weakness. 

..•••••••• 

Scott.  We  find  people  fond  of  being  sailors. 

Johnson.  I  cannot  account  for  that,  any  more  than  I  can  account  for  other 
strange  perversions  of  the  imagination. 

The  sailor  who  goes  long  voyages  in  sailing  ships,  even  if  married, 
is  practically  a  homeless  and  friendless  man.  Rare  indeed  are  his 
opportunities  of  advising  with  a  counsellor  in  a  sphere  superior  to 
his  own,  or  gaining  the  favour  of  a  powerful  patron.  The  ship- 
owner knows  nothing  of  the  seamen  in  his  employ,  and  no  ties  like 
those  that  bind  together  the  landlord  and  tenant,  the  cottager  and 
the  squire,  can  be  established  between  them.  Again,  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  giving  to  the  sailor  a  direct  inducement  to  diligence.  That 
is  done  in  other  employment  by  piece-work.  The  nature  of  the 
occupation  forbids  the  extension  of  such  a  system  to  the  sea ;  and 
thus  the  sailor  is  not  animated  by  the  incentives  to  vigorous  exertion 
which  exercise  such  a  wholesome  influence  over  other  classes  of  work- 
men, in  correcting  the  indolence  which  is  part  of  human  nature. 

A  lesson  may  be  learned  by  contrasting  the  privileges  of  the 
quarter-deck  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  forecastle.  From  time 
to  time  the  newspapers  have  been  filled  with  complaints  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  British  seamen  in  foreign  ports.  Their  bad  behaviour  is 
an  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.  After  a  weary  voyage,  who  does  not  sigh  for 
the  blessings  of  the  land  ?  The  sailor,  confined  for  months  in  the 
narrow  and  unattractive  limits  of  the  forecastle,  shares  the  universal 
longing  of  human  nature.  He  lands,  an  utter  stranger,  without  a 
friend,  unnoticed  by  the  crowd,  and  ignorant  of  the  language.  He 
is  soon  accosted  by  a  fellow-countryman,  one  of  that  low  class  who 
make  an  ill-gotten  livelihood  by  pandering  to  the  vices  of  young 
seamen.  The  tempter  invites  his  victim  to  lodgings  close  at  hand, 
and  engages  to  cheer  his  life  ashore  with  all  the  pleasures  that  are 
supposed  to  delight  the  sailor.  The  sequel  is  only  too  plainly  fore- 
shadowed. After  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  the  unhappy  mariner 
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retains  to  consaoameflB,  only  to  find  his  pockets  empty  and  his  brain 
stupefied  with  drugged  liquors.  No  longer  in  funds  or  credit,  he  is 
hurried  on  board  a  ship  which  he  has  never  seen,  for  a  voyage  the 
nature  of  which  he  scarcely  cares  to  inquire.  Thus  a  new  term  of 
privation  is  commenced,  with  another  equally  miserable  orgy  in 
prospect  at  its  close. 

What  a  different  picture  did  their  life  ashore  present  to  the 
passengers  in  the  'Sunbeam'!  They  were  warmly  welcomed  at 
every  port  by  ministers,  governors,  consuls,  naval  officers,  and  mer- 
chants. All  that  there  was  of  interest  in  the  surrounding  HirfwMj. 
was  pointed  out.  Every  facility  for  the  excursions  that  had  been 
suggested  was  provided ;  and  a  friendly  hospitality  was  extended  to 
us  by  the  leading  English  residents.  We  can  never  repay,  nor  be 
sufficiently  grateful  for,  all  the  fcindin>Rs  we  have  received. 

Our  crew  were  not  neglected.  They  too  were  greeted  with 
fHm\\\^  invitations ;  but  they  came  from  a  less  disinterested  quarter. 
Though  the  remedy  for  these  evils  is  not  obvious  or  easy,  it  is  well  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  existence,  by  sharing,  however  slightly, 
in  the  hardships  of  the  sea. 

My  recent  voyage  has  confirmed  my  earlier  convictions  that  the 
average  British  sailor  is  a  man  of  more  merit  than  his  modern 
detractors  are  prepared  to  acknowledge.  The  crew  of  the  'Sun- 
beam '  were  by  no  means  a  corps  <f  elite.  They  should  have  been  so, 
but  the  local  prejudices  ef  my  sailing-master,  by  whom  the  greater 
number  of  the  deck  hands  were  selected,  would  always  make  him 
prefer  a  raw  under-sized  lad,  if  brought  up  in  a  Colchester  smack,  to 
the  choicest  seaman  procurable  in  the  port  of  London.  He  has  no 
confidence  in  any  man's  conduct  or  seamanship  unless  he  has  been 
reared  on  the  banks  of  the  Colne. 

Although  thus,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  victim  of  the  local 
prejudices  of  my  chief  subordinate,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
several  eligible  men  in  the  ship's  company.  The  boatswain,  who 
was  brought  up  in  a  collier  brig,  and  has  made  voyages  to  the  East 
Indies,  America,  and  the  White  Sea,  was  an  old  follower,  an  excel- 
lent seaman,  and  never  absent  from  the  post  of  duty.  Among  the 
fourteen  hands  before  the  mast  were  to  be  found  the  ex-boatswain  of 
the  '  Monk's  Haven,'  whom  we  rescued  from  his  burning  ship  off 
the  coast  of  Patagonia ;  two  ex-quartermasters  who  had  served  in 
large  mail  steamers  of  the  Pacific  and  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Companies ;  and  two  deep-water  sailors,  highly  recommended  by  one 
of  the  oldest  shipping  masters  of  the  port  of  London.  One  of  the 
latter  was  an  incessant  reader,  and  very  active  aloft.  He  had  a  rich 
tenor  voice,  and  the  ready  wit  on  all  occasions,  so  characteristic  of  a 
Londoner ;  yet  he  was  by  no  means  fit  for  the  rating  of  an  able  sea- 
man. He  could  neither  heave  the  lead  nor  use  the  palm  and  needle. 
The  other — a  Bristol  man,  a  thorough  seaman,  and  most  orderly  on 
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board  and  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the  Sunday  services — was  by 
no  means  unexceptionable  in  his  conduct  while  in  port.  So  long  as 
he  had  money  in  his  pockets  he  was  utterly  unable  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  harbour  life. 

Among  the  other  seamen  belonging  to  the  '  Sunbeam '  were  three 
experienced  fishermen,  four  inexperienced  fishermen,  and  a  veteran 
dredgerman  of  the  coasts  of  Essex.  Judging  by  his  deportment  and 
a  certain  want  of  freedom  in  his  movements,  I  am  convinced  that* 
the  latter  was  a  sexagenarian.  Though  his  previous  explorations 
had  not  extended  north  of  Orfordness  or  west  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
he  shipped  as  lamp-trimmer  for  a  voyage  round  the  world  of  36,000 
miles  as  if  it  were  an  every-day  occurrence.  This  adventurous  old 
soul  did  not  spend  more  than  six  hours  on  shore  from  the  day  when 
the  'Sunbeam'  sailed  from  his  native  river  until  her  return  tc* 
England. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  this  catalogue  raisonne  of  our  blue- 
jackets that  a  more  choice  selection  might  have  been  made ;  and  the 
inference  will  probably  be  drawn  that  a  chief  officer  who  would  ship 
such  a  crew  for  such  a  voyage  was  not  likely  to  have  been  endued 
with  exceptional  qualifications  for  any  novel  or  arduous  undertaking. 
Such  a  conclusion  is,  in  point  of  fact,  fully  supported  by  the  subse- 
quent history  of  our  cruise.  It  should  here  be  explained  that,  while 
I  was  responsible  for  the  navigation  and  manoeuvring  of  my  little 
vessel — giving  general  orders  as  to  the  sails  to  be  set  or  taken  in, 
and  directing  when  steam  should  or  should  not  be  used — many 
details  of  seamanship  at  sea,  and  all  matters  of  discipline  in  harbour, 
were  carried  out  by  my  sailing-master.  Much,  therefore,  depended 
on  him,  and  he  was  a  man  who,  possessing  many  merits,  was  wanting 
in  many  essential  qualifications  for  command.  Without  the  slightest 
claim  to  superior  educational  advantages,  and  related  by  ties  of 
blood  or  marriage  to  more  than  half  the  crew — living  in  the 
village  from  which  they  came,  and  afraid  to  the  last  degree  of  giving 
offence,  especially  to  female  relatives  at  home,  by  strictness  towards 
their  husbands  or  brothers  serving  afloat — he  exercised  the  authority 
delegated  to  him  with  a  far  too  sensitive  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
his  subordinates.  These  weaknesses  and  defects  were  partially 
redeemed  by  his  personal  example  of  sobriety,  vigilance,  and  con- 
tented submission  to  all  the  inevitable  discomforts  of  a  long  voyag* 
in  the  tropics. 

Briefly  stated,  the  results  of  my  latest  and  widest  experiences  are 
in  harmony  with  the  impressions  derived  from  earlier  and  shorter 
expeditions.  The  harder  it  blows,  the  better  the  conduct  of  the 
British  seaman.  Is  a  spar  carried  away  ?  Are  the  boats  adrift  ?  Is 
it  necessary  to  batten  down  ?  Your  men  will  remain  on  deck  through 
the  night,  and  work  hard  without  a  murmur  ;  while  they  grumble, 
without  a  shadow  of  justification,  at  the  frequent  hauling  of  ropes  in 
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variable  winds  and  fine  weather.  They  feel  a  professional  interest  in 
battling  successfully  with  a  storm.  They  view  the  ordinary  incidents 
of  their  employment  in  fine  weather  as  a  drudgery,  while  in  bad 
weather  they  go  to  work  with  the  keenness  and  alacrity  of  sportsmen 
in  the  chase. 

In  harbour  they  employ  themselves  during  their  allotted  number 
of  hours  per  day  with  a  carefully  regulated  diligence  ;  but  they  take 
little  pride  in  their  personal  appearance,  and  are  with  difficulty 
induced  to  attend  to  the  complimentary  duties  of  a  yacht.  These 
things,  which  are  done  so  well,  from  long  habit,  in  a  vessel  of  war, 
are  poorly  executed  by  men  unaccustomed  to  discipline.  British 
merchant  seamen  are,  as  a  rule,  masters  in  the  art  of  seamanship. 
As  sentries  at  the  gangway  they  are  less  excellent ;  and  if  they  are 
sturdy  and  stalwart,  they  are  not  stylish  oarsmen.  The  same 
thoroughness  in  the  work  of  his  own  special  trade,  which  we  admire 
in  all  classes  of  British  workmen,  was  manifested  by  my  little  com- 
pany of  two  engineers  and  two  firemen.  Supplemented  by  a 
reinforcement  from  the  deck  between  Penang  and  Colombo,  and 
thence  to  Port  Said  by  native  firemen,  borrowed  from  the  P.  and  0. 
service,  they  stood  to  their  work  through  the  long  passages  across  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Arabian  and  the  Eed  Seas,  with  as  much  zeal  and 
spirit  as  the  engine-room  staff  of  a  mail  steamer  racing  a  rival  across 
the  Atlantic. 

It  cannot  be  my  lot  to  go  to  sea  again  for  a  lengthened  period, 
and  I  am  glad  that  my  experience  closes  with  the  stable  conviction 
that  the  British  seaman,  lazy  as  he  is  in  easy  times,  and  stubborn  in 
his  prejudices  against  new  inventions,  in  a  real  emergency  is  seldom 
found  unworthy  of  the  great  traditions  of  our  naval  history. 

From  our  seamen  1  turn  to  the  experiences  of  the  voyage.  The 
first  incident  to  which  I  shall  refer  occurred  on  the  1 3th  of  July 
last,  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  about  50  miles  from 
the  land.  It  shall  be  described  in  a  quotation  from  a  diary  kept  by 
Mrs.  Brassey : — 

About  10.30  A.M.  a  Hack  object  was  seen,  about  three  miles  distant,  -which 
proved,  on  examination  with  the  telescope,  to  be  a  dismasted  vessel.  We  altered 
our  course,  steered  to  the  wreck,  and  sent  a  boat  on  board.  As  we  approached,  we 
could  read  her  name — the '  Carolina  ' — surmounted  by  a  gorgeous  yellow  decoration 
on  her  square  stern.  She  was  a  deserted  vessel  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
tons  burden,  and  was  painted  a  light  blue,  with  a  red  streak.  Her  bowsprit  was 
painted  white,  and  the  gaudy  image  of  a  woman  served  as  a  figure-head.  The  two 
masts  were  snapped  oft',  about  three  feet  from  the  deck,  and  the  bulwarks  were 
gone,  only  the  covering  board  and  stanchions  remaining,  so  that  each  wave  washed 
over  and  through  her.  The  roof  and  supports  of  the  deck-house  and  the  com- 
panions were  still  left  standing,  but  the  sides  had  disappeared,  and  the  ship's  deck 
was  burst  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remind  one  of  a  quail's  back. 

We  saw  the  men  on  board  searching  the  vessel  in  all  directions,  apparently  very 
pleased  with  what  they  had  found  ;  and  soon  our  boat  returned  to  the  j-acht  for 
some  breakers,  as  the  '  Carolina  '  was  laden  with  port  wine  and  cork,  and  the  men 
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wished  to  bring  some  of  the  former  on  board.  I  put  on  sea-boots,  and,  with  the 
children,  started  for  the  wreck. 

We  found  the  men  rather  excited  over  their  discovery.  The  wine  must  have 
been  very  new  and  very  strong,  and  the  smell  from  it,  as  it  slopped  about  all  over 
the  deck,  was  almost  enough  to  intoxicate  anybody.  One  pipe  was  emptied  into 
the  breakers  and  barrels,  and  great  efforts  were  then  made  to  remove  the  casks ; 
but  this  was  found  to  be  impossible  without  devoting  more  time  to  the  operation 
than  we  chose  to  spare.  The  men  managed  to  get  out  three  half-empty  casks  with 
their  heads  stove  in,  which  they  threw  overboard,  but  the  full  ones  would  have 
required  special  appliances  to  raise  them  through  the  hatches.  The  wine  was 
stowed  underneath  the  cork,  and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  reach  it  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  cabin  bulkheads  and  fittings  which  were  floating  about,  under  the 
influence  of  the  long  swell  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  was  a  curious  sight,  standing  on  the  roof  of  the  deck-house,  to  look  into  the 
hold,  full  of  floating  bales  of  cork,  barrels,  and  pieces  of  wood,  and  to  watch  the 
sea  surging  up  in  every  direction,  through  and  over  the  deck,  which  was  level  with 
the  water's  edge.  An  excellent  modern  iron  cooking-stove  was  washing  about 
from  side  to  side ;  but  almost  every  other  movable  article,  including  spars  and 
ropes,  had  apparently  been  removed  by  previous  boarders. 

It  would  have  delayed  us  too  long  to  tow  the  vessel  into  the  nearest  port,  375 
miles  distant,  or  we  might  have  claimed  the  salvage-money,  estimated  by  the 
experts  at  1,5002.  She  was  too  low  in  the  water  for  it  to  be  possible  for  us,  with 
our  limited  appliances,  to  blow  her  up  ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  leave  her  floating 
about  as  a  derelict,  a  fertile  source  of  danger  to  all  ships  crossing  her  track.  With 
her  buoyant  cargo,  and  with  the  trade  winds  slowly  wafting  her  to  smoother  seas, 
it  may  probably  be  some  years  before  she  breaks  up.  I  only  hope  that  no  good  ship 
may  run  full  speed  on  to  her  some  dark  night,  or  the  '  Carolina '  will  be  at  least  as 
formidable  an  obstacle  as  a  sunken  rock.  How  many  losses  at  sea,  '  cause  un- 
known,' may  be  attributed,  I  wonder,  to  floating  wrecks  ? 

Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  a  danger  of  the  sea  which  no 
vigilance  can  entirely  remove.  We  had  come  upon  a  bulky  vessel, 
adrift  in  a  frequented  part  of  the  ocean,  with  no  means  of  showing  a 
light  at  night.  Such  an  obstacle  might  cause  the  destruction  of  any 
passing  ship,  which,  in  the  darkness,  would  have  no  warning  of  her 
danger  until  her  bows  were  stove  in. 

On  the  following  day  we  had  our  first  experience  in  the  present 
cruise  of  the  dangers  arising  from  fog.  The  wind  had  been  light. 
With  every  sail  set,  we  had  made  good  but  twenty-nine  miles  since 
noon,  and  at  7  P.M.  the  breeze  died  away  to  a  dead  calm.  We 
proceeded  accordingly  under  steam,  and  shortly  afterwards  were 
enveloped  in  a  dense  fog.  At  1 1  P.M.  the  mist  partially  cleared 
away,  and  during  the  middle  watch  the  atmosphere  resumed  its  usual 
serenity. 

At  6  A.M.  on  the  15th,  we  passed  within  hail  of  the  steamer 
'  Eoman,'  bound  from  the  Cape  to  Southampton,  and  made  our 
number.  Steering  on  exactly  reversed  courses,  and  meeting,  as  we 
did,  almost  end  on,  some  reflections  on  the  risk  of  running  at  full 
speed  in  a  fog,  even  in  parts  of  the  sea  where  few  vessels  are 
encountered,  naturally  suggested  themselves  to  us.  Last  night  the 
propriety  of  perpetually  sounding  the  steam-whistle  was  debated,  in 
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consultation  with  a  most  experienced  master  in  the  merchant  service 
and  a  commander  in  the  navy.  It  was  decided  that,  when  proceeding 
at  eight  or  nine  knots  an  hour,  a  periodical  sounding  of  the  whistle,  at 
intervals  of  five  minutes,  as  required  by  law,  was  of  little  practical 
value,  and  that  the  chances  of  meeting  a  ship  were  too  remote  to 
render  it  necessary  to  reduce  speed.  But  we  might  have  met  the 
<  Eoman '  a  few  hours  earlier,  and  in  that  case  we  should  have  run  a 
very  grave  risk  of  a  fatal  collision.  The  result  of  our  deliberations 
was  rash.  We  should  have  slowed  the  engines  and  sounded  the 
whistle. 

I  must  not  be  tempted  to  dwell  on  a  delightful  visit  to  Madeira, 
that  gem  in  the  ocean,  such  as  Shelley  has  described : — 

Many  a  green  isle  needs  must  be 
In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  misery, 
Or  the  mariner,  worn  and  wan, 
Never  thus  could  voyage  on, 
Day  and  night,  and  night  and  day, 
Drifting  on  his  dreary  way. 

To  such  a  one  this  morn  was  led 
My  bark,  by  soft  winds  piloted. 

How  many  of  our  suffering  fellow-countrymen  and  sisters  have 
sought,  in  this  far-distant  island,  recovery  from  the  insidious  attacks 
of  wasting  disease  !  Many  have  come  here,  only  to  die.  Many, 
happily,  return  home,  restored  to  health  by  a  temporary  sojourn  in 
this  balmy  climate. 

In  summer  there  are  no  invalids  in  Madeira.  The  heat,  indeed, 
is  such — the  thermometer  ranging  from  79°  to  86°  in  the  shade  at 
the  time  of  our  visit — that  it  would  be  exhausting  to  persons  in  weak 
health. 

The  English  residents  at  Funchal  were  lavish  of  kindness  and 
hospitality  to  us.  Their  residences  are  charming.  Every  house 
possesses  a  lovely  garden,  gay  with  glorious  masses  of  flowers — 
geraniums,  fuchsias,  dahlias,  and  almost  every  bud  and  blossom 
known  to  botany — and  shaded  by  the  ample  foliage  of  tropical  plants. 
The  tulip  tree,  palm,  banana,  and  magnolia  attain  to  the  dimensions 
of  forest  trees.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are  adorned  with  the  most 
splendid  creepers,  among  which  the  gorgeous  purple  masses  of 
bougainvillea  form  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  every  garden  in 
Funchal. 

In  kindness  to  the  invalids  in  the  winter  season  the  English 
residents  here  are  unwearying;  and  though  many  years  may  have 
elapsed  since  their  last  visit  to  their  native  land — though  some, 
indeed,  have  been  born  on  this  island,  and  have  never  quitted  its 
shores — they  all  speak  of  England  as  '  home.' 

The  population  of  Madeira  is  about  110,000.     The  chief  source 
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of  wealth  was,  until  lately,  the  vine  ;  but  successive  attacks  of  disease 
have  made  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  so  precarious  that  the  sugar- 
cane is  being  extensively  substituted  with  advantageous  results. 
The  value  of  a  crop  of  sugar-cane  is  about  13£.  an  acre,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  Madeira,  one-half  of  the  total  amount  realised 
goes  to  the  landlord. 

There  were  formerly  large  estates  in  the  island.  By  a  recent 
enactment,  the  equal  subdivision  of  landed  property  among  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  deceased  proprietor  is  now  the  law  of 
Madeira  as  it  is  of  Portugal. 

From  Madeira  we  sailed  to  Teneriffe.  This  interesting  island 
lies  on  the  track  of  every  circumnavigator,  and  the  account  of  our 
interesting  visit  must  not  detain  us  long.  Our  great  object  was  to 
climb  the  peak.  We  started  at  1  A.M.  on  the  morning  after  our 
arrival.  The  ascent  occupied  exactly  eleven  hours  and  a  half.  The 
height  attained  was  12,100  feet.  The  rude  paths  are  practicable  for 
mountain  ponies  as  far  as  the  Estancia  de  los  Ingleses,  an  elevation, 
of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  last  2,000  feet  must  be 
climbed  on  foot  over  masses  of  broken  lava  very  difficult  to  traverse. 
Having  surmounted  the  lava,  the  traveller  reaches  a  small  plain, 
called  the  Rambleta,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  Piton,  or  Sugar- 
loaf  Peak,  takes  its  rise.  Its  slopes  are  almost  perpendicular,  and 
are  covered  with  loose  ashes.  Hence  the  labour  of  the  ascent,  under 
the  noonday  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  was  almost  insupportable.  On 
reaching  the  summit,  however,  the  view  before  us  was  an  ample 
reward  for  all  we  had  undergone.  We  found  ourselves  on  the  narrow 
edge  of  an  extinct  crater,  the  white  and  sulphurous  walls  of  which 
formed  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  dark  masses  of  lava  which 
had  been  poured  forth  in  former  eruptions,  and  had  filled  the  sandy 
plain  below  with  masses  of  brown  and  vermilion  colour. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  scene  more  desolate.  Everywhere 
it  bears  the  marks  of  the  volcanic  fires.  It  was  in  such  a  waste  as 
this  that  the  rebellious  spirit  of  Capaneus  was  so  fiercely  rebuked  by 
in  the  presence  of  Dante  : — 

I'  dico,  che  arrivammo  ad  una  landa, 
Che  dal  suo  letto  ogni  pianta  rimuove. 
La  dolorosa  selva  le  e  ghirlanda 
Intorno,  come  '1  fosso  tristo  ad  essa : 
Quivi  fermammo  i  piedi  a  randa  a  randa. 
Lo  spazzo  era  una  rena  arida  e  spessa. 

Longfellow  thus  translates  the  passage  : — 

I  say  that  we  arrived  upon  a  plain, 
Which  from  its  bed  rejecteth  every  plant ; 
The  dolorous  forest  is  a  garland  to  it 
All  round  about,  as  the  sad  moat  to  that ; 
There  close  upon  the  edge  we  stayed  our  feet. 
The  soil  was  of  an  arid  and  thick  sand. 
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The  view  was  not  so  extensive  as  we  had  hoped.  When  day 
dawned,  and  we  were  able  to  take  a  survey  of  the  landscape,  we  had 
found  ourselves  already  above  a  white  and  fleecy  and  perfectly  level 
mass  of  cloud,  resembling  a  vast  plain  covered  with  rifted  snow. 
These  clouds  remained  motionless  throughout  the  day,  and  quite 
concealed  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  ascent  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  is  interesting  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  vertical  height  to  which  that  great  atmospheric 
movement  known  as  the  trade-wind  extends.  According  to  the 
theory  first  proposed  by  Edmond  Halley  in  1686,  and  now  very 
generally  accepted,  the  high  temperature  causes  the  air  in  the  tropics 
to  rise  up.  It  is  replaced  by  the  colder  and  heavier  air  from  the 
poles.  The  reason  why  the  trade-winds  are  felt,  not  as  simple  polar 
winds,  but  as  north-easterly  and  south-easterly  winds,  is  that  currents 
of  air,  blowing  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  have  less  rotary  velocity 
than  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence  these  winds  have  been  com- 
pared by  Dr.  Arnott  to  a  fluid  coming  from  the  axis  of  a  turning 
wheel  to  its  circumference.  The  theory  that  in  the  lower  strata  the 
air  is  constantly  flowing  towards  the  equator,  and  that  in  the  upper 
regions  a  counter-current  is  constantly  directed  to  the  poles,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  changes  of  wind  experienced  in  the  ascent  of  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe.  Immediately  after  passing  through  the  stratum  of 
clouds,  which,  at  a  height  of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  formed  such  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  scene,  we  experienced  eddy  winds,  and  on 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  peak  we  found  a  steady  breeze  blowing 
from  the  south-west,  or  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  trade-wind 
below. 

TJIOMAS  BRASSET. 
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THE   TRUE  STORY  OF  THE    VATICAN 
COUNCIL. 

No.  V. 
INFALLIBILITY. 

HATING  thus  far  completed  our  brief  Story  of  the  Vatican  Council,  we 
have  only  to  examine  the  Definition  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff. 

1.  We  will  therefore  first  give  the  text  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
first  Constitution  on  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  which  is  contained  the 
infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  and  next  we  will  examine  its 
meaning. 

CONCERNING  THE  INFALLIBLE  TEACHING  OP  THE  ROMAN  PONTIFF. 

Moreover,  that  the  supreme  power  of  teaching  is  also  included  in  the  Apostolic 
Primacy,  which  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
possesses  over  the  whole  Church,  this  Holy  See  has  always  held,  the  perpetual 
practice  of  the  Church  confirms,  and  (Ecumenical  Councils  also  have  declared, 
especially  those  in  which  the  East  with  the  West  met  in  the  union  of  faith  and 
charity.  For  the  Fathers  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Constantinople,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  gave  forth  this  solemn  profession :  The  first 
condition  of  salvation  is  to  keep  the  rule  of  the  true  faith.  And  because  the 
sentence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  passed  by,  who  said :  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  Rock  I  will  build  my  Church,1  these  things  which  have  been  said 
are  approved  by  events,  because  in  the  Apostolic  See  the  Catholic  Religion  has 
always  been  kept  undefiled  and  her  holy  doctrine  proclaimed.  Desiring,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  in  the  least  degree  separated  from  the  faith  and  doctrine  of 
that  See,  we  hope  that  we  may  deserve  to  be  in  the  one  communion,  which  the 
Apostolic  See  preaches,  in  which  is  the  entire  and  true  solidity  of  the  Christian 
religion.3  And,  with  the  approval  of  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  the  Greeks 
professed  that  the  Holy  Roman  Church  enjoys  supreme  and  full  Primacy  and  pre- 
eminence over  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  which  it  truly  and  humbly  acknow- 
ledges that  it  has  received  with  the  plenitude  of  power  from  our  Lord  Himself  in 
the  Person  of  blessed  Peter,  Prince  or  Head  of  the  Apostles,  whose  successor  the 
Roman  Pontiff  is ;  and  as  the  Apostolic  See  is  bound  before  all  others  to  defend 
the  truth  of  faith,  so  also  if  any  questions  regarding  faith  shall  arise,  they  must  be 
defined  by  its  judgment.3  Finally,  the  Council  of  Florence  defined  :  *  That  the 

1  S.  Matthew  xvi.  18. 

2  From  the  Formula  of  S.  Hormisdas,  subscribed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Eighth 
General  Council  (Fourth  of  Constantinople),  A.D.  869.     Labbe's   Councils,  vol.  v. 
pp.  583,  622. 

a  From  the  Acts  of  the  Fourteenth  General  Council  (Second  of  Lyons),  A.D.  1274. 
Labbe,  vol.  xiv.  p.  512. 

4  From  the  Acts  of  the  Seventeenth  General  Council  of  Florence,  A.D.  1438. 
Labb6,  vol.  xviii.  p.  526. 
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Roman  Pontiff  is  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  Head  of  the  whole  Church,  and 
the  Father  and  Teacher  of  all  Christians  ;  and  that  to  him  in  Messed  Peter  was 
delivered  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  full  power  of  feeding,  ruling,  and  governing 
the  whole  Church.5 

To  satisfy  this  pastoral  duty  our  predecessors  ever  made  unwearied  efforts  that 
the  salutary  doctrine  of  Christ  might  be  propagated  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  with  equal  care  watched  that  it  might  be  preserved  genuine  and  pure 
where  it  had  been  received.  Therefore  the  Bishops  of  fhe  whole  world,  now 
singly,  now  assembled  in  Synod,  following  the  long-established  custom  of  Churches,8 
and  the  form  of  the  ancient  rule,7  sent  word  to  this  Apostolic  See  of  those  dangers 
especially  which  sprang  up  in  matters  of  faith,  that  there  the  losses  of  faith  might 
be  most  effectually  repaired  where  the  faith  cannot  fail.8  And  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  times  and  circumstances,  sometimes  assembling 
(Ecumenical  Councils,  or  asking  for  the  mind  of  the  Church  scattered  throughout 
the  world,  sometimes  by  particular  Synods,  sometimes  using  other  helps  which 
Divine  Providence  supplied,  defined  as  to  be  held  those  things  which  with  the 
help  of  God  they  had  recognised  as  conformable  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and 
Apostolic  Traditions.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  promised  to  the  successors  of 
Peter  that  by  His  revelation  they  might  make  known  new  doctrine,  but  that  by 
His  assistance  they  might  inviolably  keep  and  faithfully  expound  the  revelation  or 
deposit  of  faith  delivered  through  the  Apostles.  And  indeed  all  the  venerable 
Fathers  have  embraced  and  the  holy  orthodox  Doctors  have  venerated  and  followed 
their  Apostolic  doctrine  ;  knowing  most  fully  that  this  See  of  holy  Peter  remains 
ever  free  from  all  blemish  of  error  according  to  the  Divine  promise  of  the  Lord  our 
Saviour  made  to  the  Prince  of  His  disciples  :  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith 
fail  not,  and,  when  thou  art  converted,  confirm  thy  brethren.9 

This  gift,  then,  of  truth  and  never-failing  faith  was  conferred  by  Heaven  upon 
Peter  and  his  successors  in  this  Chair,  that  they  might  perform  their  high  office 
for  the  salvation  of  all ;  that  the  whole  flock  of  Christ,  kept  away  by  them  from 
the  poisonous  food  of  error,  might  be  nourished  with  the  pasture  of  heavenly 
doctrine ;  that  the  occasion  of  schism  being  removed  the  whole  Church  might  be 
kept  one,  and,  resting  on  its  foundation,  might  stand  firm  against  the  gates  of  hell. 

But  since  in  this  very  age,  in  which  the  salutary  efficacy  of  the  Apostolic  office 
is  moat  of  all  required,  not  a  few  are  found  who  take  away  from  its  authority,  we 
judge  it  altogether  necessary  solemnly  to  assert  the  prerogative  which  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God  vouchsafed  to  join  with  the  supreme  pastoral  office. 

2.  Such  is  the  text  of  the  decree  about  which  before  it  came,  and 
around  which  after  it  had  been  introduced  into  the  Council,  so  vivid 
a  conflict  was  waged.  Let  us  quietly  examine  its  meaning.  We 
have  seen  that  its  title  was  changed  from  De  Romani  Pontificis 
Infatlibilitate  (On  the  Infallibility  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff)  to  De 
Romani  Pontificis  Infallibili  Magisterio  (On  the  Infallible  Teaching 
Office  of  the  Roman  Pontiff).  The  reason  of  this  change  was  not 

•  John  xxi.  15-17. 

•  From  a  letter  of  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  Pope  S.  Celestine  I.,  A.D.  422,  vol. 
vi.  part  ii.  p.  36,  Paris  edition  of  1638. 

7  From  a  Eescript  of  S.  Innocent  I.  to  the  Council  of  Milevis,  A.D.  402.     Labb£, 
vol.  iii.  p.  47. 

8  From  a  letter  of  S.  Bernard  to  Pope  Innocent  IL,  A.D.  1130.    Epist.  191,  vol. 
iv.  p.  433,  Paris  edition  of  1742. 

•  S.  Luke  xxii.  32.     Seejilso  the  Acts  of  the  Sixth  General  Council,  A.D,  680. 
Labbe,  vol.  vii.  p.  659. 
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only  for  greater  accuracy,  but  because  even  the  title  of  the  decree 
excludes  at  once  the  figment  of  a  personal  infallibility.  This,  as 
it  is  imputed  to  the  supporters  of  the  definition,  is  a  fable.  The 
meaning  of  the  title  is  explained  in  the  first  words  of  the  decree. 
The  magisterium,  or  teaching  office,  or  doctrinal  authority,  is  con- 
tained in  the  primacy.  The  supreme  ruler  is  also  supreme  teacher. 
The  primacy  contains  two  things,  the  fulness  of  jurisdiction,  and  a 
special  assistance  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Now,  under  jurisdiction  is 
contained  the  office  of  teaching.  To  deliver  the  law  is  to  teach. 
The  assistance  of  infallible  guidance  is  attached  to  the  magisterium 
or  teaching  office,  and  the  magisterium  is  contained  in  the  primacy. 
The  infallibility  is  therefore  attached  to  the  primacy.  It  is  not  a 
quality  inherent  in  the  person,  but  an  assistance  inseparable  from  the 
primacy.  It  is  therefore  not  personal,  but  official.  It  is  personal 
only  so  far  as  the  primacy  is  borne  by  a  person.  The  primacy  is  not 
held  in  commission,  as  the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer  or  of  Lord  High 
Admiral.  It  is  personal,  therefore,  only  in  the  sense  that  the  suc- 
cessor of  S.  Peter  is  a  man  and  not  a  body  of  men — he  is  one  and 
not  many. 

The  Introduction  then  affirms  that  this  doctrine  has  always  been 
held  by  the  Holy  See,  confirmed  by  the  perpetual  usage  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  (Ecumenical  Councils,  especially  in  those  by 
which  the  reunion  of  the  East  and  West  was  for  a  moment  effected. 

In  the  fourth  Council  of  Constantinople,  which  is  the  eighth  of 
the  Church,  Pope  Hadrian  required  the  Eastern  bishops  to  subscribe 
the  creed  of  Pope  Hormisdas,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the 
promise  of  indefectibility  made  to  Peter  is  fulfilled  in  the  fact 
that  the  Catholic  religion  has  ever  been  preserved  spotless  in  the 
Apostolic  See. 

In  the  second  Council  of  Lyons  the  Greeks  confessed  that  the 
Holy  Roman  Church  had  supreme  and  full  primacy  and  principality 
over  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  received  from  our  Lord  himself  in 
Peter,  prince  and  head  of  the  Apostles,  whose  successor  the  Eoman 
Pontiff  is.  The  Profession  of  Faith  then  adds  that  the  Roman 
Church  '  is  bound  above  all  Churches  to  defend  the  truth ;  and 
if  any  questions  arise  about  the  faith,  they  ought  to  be  defined  (or 
finally  determined)  by  its  judgment.' 

The  Council  of  Florence  is  still  more  explicit,  as  we  have  already 
seen  ;  but  the  words  may  be  repeated  in  full  because  they  are  an 
implicit  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility.  The  Vatican 
Council  only  defined  explicitly  what  the  Council  of  Florence  had 
implicitly  affirmed.  From  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent  it  is 
evident  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  would  have  been 
defined  but  for  the  state  of  the  Council  and  the  dangers  of  the  times. 
The  Florentine  Council  in  1439  says  that  '  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  the 
true  Vicar  of  Christ  and  head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  is  the  father 
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and  teacher  of  all  Christians  ;  and  to  him  in  blessed  Peter  the  full 
power  was  given  by  our  Lord  of  feeding,  ruling,  and  governing  the 
Universal  Church.' 

The  word  '  to  feed '  obviously  means  to  feed  with  the  Word  of 
God,  which  is  the  food  of  the  soul.  But  how  shall  he  feed  the 
Universal  Church  with  this  pasture  of  life  if  he  cannot  discern  be- 
tween what  is  food  and  what  is  poison — if  instead  of  bread  he  be 
liable  to  give  not  only  a  stone,  but  the  virus  of  falsehood  ?  The 
Council  of  Florence,  in  using  these  terms,  is  reciting  the  words  of 
our  Lord  to  Peter,  '  Feed  my  sheep  ; '  and  in  declaring  the  successor 
of  Peter,  as  Vicar  of  our  Lord,  to  be  the  teacher  of  all  Christians, 
the  Council  did  not  so  much  as  conceive  the  thought  that  he  could 
mislead  them  from  truth  to  falsehood,  from  life  to  death. 

3.  And  here,  in  quoting  the  text  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  it  may 
be  well  to  anticipate  the  cavils  of  adversaries  against  the  Vatican 
Council.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  controversialists  to  charge 
Catholic  theologians  with  truncating  the  decree,  because  in  quoting 
it  they  commonly  omit  its  last  words,  which  run  as  follows :  '  Quem- 
admodum  etiam  in  actis  Conciliorum  et  sacris  canonibus  continetur ' 
(as  is  also  contained  in  the  Acts  of  Councils  and  in  the  Sacred  Canons). 
Anti-Catholic  writers  contend  that  the  true  reading  of  the  decree  is 
'  quemadmodum  et,'  in  that  manner  in  which  it  is  contained  in  the 
Acts  of  Councils  and  in  the  Sacred  Canons — intending  thereby  to 
prove,  first,  that  the  authority  of  the  Koman  Pontiff  was  created  by 
Canons  and  Councils,  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  limited  by  them.  To 
this  it  may  be  well  to  answer  in  two  words. 

First,  supposing  the  true  reading  to  be  '  in  that  manner  in  which 
it  is  contained,'  &c.,  this  would  not  prove  what  they  desire.  The 
decree  had  already  declared  that  the  full  power  of  feeding  and  govern- 
ing was  given  to  Peter,  and  in  Peter  to  his  successors,  by  our  Lord 
himself.  How  then  was  it  given  by  Canons  or  Councils?  It  was 
given  before  a  Canon  was  made  or  a  Council  held.  It  is  here  de- 
clared to  be  of  divine  not  of  ecclesiastical  institution,  and  it  was  given 
in  full  by  our  Lord  in  person.  How  can  it  be  limited  by  Canons  and 
Councils  ?  It  is  itself  the  limit  of  Councils  and  of  Canons,  being 
limited  only  by  its  own  Divine  Author  and  by  his  continual  assistance. 

But  next  it  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  '  quemadmodum  et ' 
is  a  corruption  of  'quemadmodum  etiam,'  and  that  the  meaning 
of  the  words  is  '  as  also  is  contained  in  the  Sacred  (Ecumenical 
Councils  and  Canons ; '  that  is  to  say,  the  statutes  at  large  of  the 
Catholic  Church  prove  by  record  and  testimony  that  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is  vicar,  and  head,  and  pastor,  and  doctor  of  all  Christians 
in  the  plenitude  of  power  given  to  him  in  Peter  by  our  Lord  himself. 
It  is  a  further  corroboration  of  the  declaration  of  the  decree.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Councils  and  a  series  of  Canons  prove  the  fact. 
Now  that  this  is  the  true  reading  is  manifest  from  the  following 
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evidence.  In  the  Vatican  library  there  are  three  manuscripts  of  the 
Council  of  Florence.  Every  one  reads  not  '  et,'  but  '  etiam.'  One 
of  them  has  a  contraction  of  '  etiam '  which  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  '  et ; '  but  the  others  are  written  in  full,  and  are  clear  beyond 
possibility  of  mistake.  Again,  in  the  Archive  of  the  Vatican  there  is 
one  of  the  originals  of  the  Decree  of  Union.  It  has  in  parallel 
columns  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  text.  It  is  signed  by  Eugenius  IV. 
and  by  the  Emperor  Palseologus,  and  has  the  bulls  or  seals  attached 
to  it.  In  this  '  etiam  '  stands  in  full.  Finally,  at  Florence  is  pre- 
served the  first  of  the  four  originals  with  the  signatures  of  Eugenius 
and  of  the  emperor,  with  the  bulls  of  lead  and  of  gold,  and  with 
the  signatures  of  all  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Florence.  In  this 
also  the  '  etiam '  stands  in  full,  and  the  Greek  text  is  identical  in 
meaning.  If  then  the  clause  is  often  omitted  by  Catholic  writers, 
it  is  omitted  as  needless.  After  saying  'In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,'  why  should  we  add  *  According 
as  is  contained  in  the  history  of  the  world '  ? 

4.  The  decree  then  recites  the  action  of  the  Pontiffs  in  all  ages  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith  among  all  nations,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  its  purity.  It  recounts  the  various  ways  in  which  this 
supreme  oversight  of  the  teacher  of  all  Christians  has  been  exercised. 
It  declares  that  sometimes  the  bishops  in  Synod,  or  singly  one  by 
one,  following  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  Churches  of  the  Catholic 
unity — for,  as  Tertullian  says,  'what  is  found  in  all  places  is  not  error, 
but  tradition ' — have  faithfully  guarded  the  form  of  primitive  order, 
especially  when  any  new  peril  threatened  the  dogma  of  faith,  by  bring- 
ing their  causes  or  controversies  to  the  Apostolic  See.  This  they  did 
'  that  the  breaches  of  the  faith  might  be  repaired,'  as  S.  Bernard  said, 
4  by  the  authority  in  which  faith  cannot  fail.'  These  are  the  words 
of  S.  Bernard,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  new  to  Englishmen,  for  they 
are  almost  the  words  of  two  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  S.  Thomas, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  asks  : — 

Who  doubts  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  head  of  all  the  Churches  and  the 
fountain  of  Catholic  truth  ?  Who  is  ignorant  that  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  were  entrusted  to  Peter  ?  Does  not  the  structure  of  the  whole  Church  rise 
from  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  Peter  ? 

S.  Anselm  almost  anticipates  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence. 
He  writes  as  follows : — 

Forasmuch  as  the  providence  of  God  has  chosen  your  Holiness  to  commit  to 
your  custody  the  [guidance  of  the]  life  and  faith  of  Christians  and  the  government 
of  the  Church,  to  no  other  can  reference  he  more  rightly  made,  if  so  be  anything 
contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith  arise  in  the  Church,  in  order  that  it  may  be  corrected 
by  his  authority. 

Sometimes  the  Pontiffs  have  proceeded  by  consultation  with  the 
bishops  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  of  which  we  have  a  recent 
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example  in  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  in  the 
preparation  for  the  Council  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  former  case, 
which  related  to  a  question  of  faith,  every  bishop  throughout  the 
world  was  required  to  send  his  judgment  in  writing  on  two  points — 
first,  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  defi- 
nable, and,  secondly,  whether  it  ought  to  be  defined.  In  the  latter 
case,  which  was  a  question  of  opportuneness  or  of  prudence,  a  certain 
number  only  were  at  first  consulted.  Sometimes  again,  the  decree 
says,  the  Pontiffs  have  called  all  the  pastors  of  the  world  to  meet 
and  consult,  as  in  (Ecumenical  Councils.  Sometimes,  it  adds,  the 
Pontiffs  have  proceeded  to  declare  the  faith  by  the  Councils  of 
particular  Churches  or  provinces,  as  when  S.  Innocent  the  First,  in 
the  fifth  century,  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Milevis  and 
of  Carthage  on  Original  Sin.  No  other  definition  of  this  doctrine 
was  made  until  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  Again,  S.  Gelasius,  in  the  year  494,  by  his  supreme 
authority  declared  the  number  of  the  Canonical  Books.  The  Canon 
of  Holy  Scripture  rested  on  that  pontifical  act  without  any  decree  of 
an  (Ecumenical  Council  until  the  definition  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  the  year  1546. 

5.  The  Introduction  further  goes  on  to  preclude  by  anticipation 
many  misconceptions  of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  some  who  have  written  on  this  subject  really  meant  what 
they  said.  Some  have  called  it  the '  apotheosis ' 10  of  the  Pope.  Pos- 
sibly they  did  not  know  Greek.  Some  have  said  that  he  was  deified — 
that  is,  made  to  be  God.  Probably  they  did  not  know  what  they  said. 
Some  have  said  that  the  decree  made  the  Pontiff  to  be  a  Vice-God. 
If  they  meant  Dei  or  Christi  vicarius^  many  generations  of  Christians 
have  said  so  before  them,  and  we  feel  it  no  reproach  ;  if  they  mean  a 
substitute  for  God,  or  an  idol,  we  may  charitably  doubt  their  sanity, 
or  not  unjustly  suspect  their  truthfulness.  Others  again  have  said 
that  to  declare  the  Pontiff  to  be  infallible  is  to  invest  him  with 
divine  attributes.  The  Jews  said  truly,  c  Who  can  forgive  sins  but 
God  only  ?  '  And  yet  our  Lord  breathed  upon  his  apostles  and  said, 
*  Whosesoever  sins  you  forgive  they  shall  be  forgiven  unto  them.'  Did 
He  invest  them  with  divine  attributes  ?  If  they  say  yes,  then  the 
infallibility,  though  it  be  a  divine  attribute,  may  be  communicated. 

10  The  use  of  the  word  deification  in  this  controversy  may  be  said  to  have  come 
from  a  source  which  is  not  Christian.  It  first  appeared  in  the  correspondence  from 
Berlin  in  one  of  our  chief  journals.  The  name  of  the  correspondent  was  no  secret ; 
and  he  must  have  enjoyed  the  irony  of  using  a  Christian  newspaper  in  England  to 
assail  the  vicar  of  the  Nazarene.  From  this  beginning  it  was  soon  spread.  One  of 
the  most  recent  and  most  flagrant  instances  is  the  following  : — '  The  Vatican  Coun- 
cil was  so  far  the  culminating  yet  utterly  incomplete  act,  in  a  drama  elaborately 
arranged,  step  by  step,  to  finish  with  the  deification  of  the  occupant  of  the  See  of 
Rome.'  (Times,  February  17,  1877.)  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  writer  did  know 
Latin ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  editors  knew  the  ridicule  cast  upon  them  on  the 
Continent  for  these  malevolent  absurdities. 
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If  they  say  no,  they  may  be  left  to  the  care  of  friends,  Anglican  and 
Greek ;  or  if  indeed  they  believe  with  neither,  why  should  they  busy 
themselves  about  the  Catholic  faith  ?  A  man  must  be  a  Christian  at 
least  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  religion,  or,  to  be 
just,  he  ought  to  believe  at  least  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
before  he  contends  about  the  infallibility  of  its  head.  Such  con- 
troversy is  like  a  Deist  objecting  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
But  leaving  all  these  extravagances,  which  belong  properly  to  the 
region  of  newspaper  correspondents,  we  will  come  to  the  difficulties 
of  candid  and  Christian  minds.  Some  have  thought  that  by  the 
privilege  of  infallibility  was  intended  a  quality  inherent  in  the 
person  whereby,  as  an  inspired  man,  he  could  at  any  time  and  on  any 
subject  declare  the  truth.  Infallibility  is  not  a  quality  inherent  in 
any  person,  but  an  assistance  attached  to  an  office,  and  its  operation 
is  not  to  give  out  answers  as  may  be  required  by  an  interrogator,  nor 
to  know  or  to  make  known  new  truths,  or  to  communicate  new 
revelations.  It  is  an  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  whereby  Peter's 
faith  was  kept  from  failing  either  in  the  act  of  believing  or  in  the 
object  of  his  belief,  and  through  Peter  the  same  assistance  attaches  to 
the  office  he  bore,  so  that  his  successor  in  like  manner  shall  be  kept 
from  departing  from  the  traditions  of  faith  committed  to  his  custody. 
Its  operation  is  therefore  not  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  but  the 
guardianship  of  old.  It  is  simply  an  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
by  whom  Christianity  was  revealed,  whereby  the  head  of  the  Church 
is  enabled  to  guard  the  original  deposit  of  revelation,  and  faithfully 
declare  it  in  all  ages.  All  Christians  profess  to  believe  in  the  advent 
and  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  in  the  promise  that  He  shall 
abide  with  us  for  ever.  Infallibility  is  the  result  of  that  presence. 
He  preserves  for  ever  His  own  revelation,  not  as  a  disembodied  theory 
of  disconnected  doctrines,  but  as  a  whole  in  the  visible  witness  and 
audible  voice  of  the  Church  and  of  its  head. 

The  Council  of  Trent  has  declared  that  the  faith  is  the  doctrine 
which  our  Lord  delivered  by  word  of  mouth,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
revealed  to  the  apostles.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  is  not  contained  in 
this  revelation  cannot  be  matter  of  divine  faith.  It  further  declares 
that  this  revelation  has  been  preserved  by  the  continual  succession  of 
the  Catholic  Church.11  The  office  of  the  Church,  therefore,  is  to 
declare  what  was  contained  in  that  original  revelation,  and  infalli- 
bility is  the  result  of  a  divine  assistance  whereby  what  was  divinely 
revealed  in  the  beginning  is  divinely  preserved  to  the  end.  Of  two 
things  one  at  least :  either  Christianity  is  divinely  preserved,  or  it  is 
not.  If  it  be  divinely  preserved,  we  have  a  divine  certainty  of  faith. 
If  it  be  not  divinely  preserved,  its  custody  and  its  certainty  now  are 
alike  human,  and  we  have  no  divine  certainty  that  what  we  believe 
was  divinely  revealed.  This  is  the  issue  to  which  men  must  come  at 

11  Sess.  iv. 
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last.  The  definition  of  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Christian 
Church  means  this,  and  no  more  than  this :  that  God,  who  revealed 
His  truth,  has  founded  His  Church  for  the  custody  and  perpetuity  of 
His  truth,  and  that  He  has  made  provision  that  His  Church  shall 
never  fail  in  its  custody,  nor  by  error  in  its  declaration  cause  the 
perpetuity  of  faith  to  fail.  The  visible  Church  is  the  highest  witness 
among  men  for  the  original  revelation  of  Christianity,  both  by  its 
historical  testimony  and  by  its  divine  office.  Reject  this,  and  where 
is  there  divine  certainty  left  on  earth  ?  But  for  the  present  we  are 
engaged  with  the  literal  meaning  of  the  decree. 

6.  The  Introduction  proceeds  to  describe  infallibility  to  be  '  a, 
charisma  of  indefectible  faith  and  truth.''  By  this  again  the 
notion  of  a  '  personal '  infallibility  is  excluded.  The  word  charisma, 
is  used  to  express  not  a  gratia  gratum  faciens,  as  theologians  say — 
that  is,  a  grace  which  makes  the  person  acceptable  in  (rod's  sight — 
but  a  gratia  gratis  data,  or  a  grace  the  benefit  of  which  is  for  others, 
such  as  prophecy  or  healing,  and  the  like.  Now  these  gifts,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Balaam,  Caiaphas,  and  Judas,  were  not  graces  of  sanc- 
tification,  nor  gifts  that  sanctified  the  possessor.  They  were  exer- 
cised by  men  whose  sin  is  recorded  for  our  warning.  By  this  also 
is  excluded  another  misconception,  if  indeed  any  sincere  mind  ever 
entertained  it — namely,  that  if  Popes  are  infallible  they  are  therefore 
impeccable ;  that  if  they  cannot  err  in  faith,  they  cannot  sin  in 
morals ;  that  if  their  intelligence  be  guided  by  divine  light,  their 
will  must  be  necessarily  conformed  to  divine  grace.  But  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  any  man  in  good  faith  was  ever  so  confused  in 
mind.  To  be  impeccable  is  to  be  confirmed  in  the  sanctifying  grace 
which  makes  men  acceptable  before  God.  To  be  illuminated  or 
guarded  from  error  may  coexist  with  the  sin  of  Caiaphas,  who  was  a 
prophet,  and  crucified  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  The  decree  says 
that  this  charisma  was  given  by  God  to  Peter  and  his  successors 
that  in  the  discharge  of  their  office  they  might  not  err.  It  does  not 
even  say  that  it  is  an  abiding  assistance  present  always,  but  only 
never  absent  in  the  discharge  of  their  supreme  office.  And  it  further 
-declares  the  ends  for  which  this  assistance  is  given — the  one  that  the 
whole  flock  of  Christ  on  earth  may  never  be  misled,  the  other  that 
the  unity  of  the  Church  may  always  be  preserved.  Unity  of  faith 
generates  unity  of  mind,  unity  of  heart,  unity  of  will.  Truth  goes 
before  unity.  Where  truth  is  divided  unity  cannot  be.  Unity  before 
truth  is  deception.  Unity  without  truth  is  indifference  or  unbelief. 
Truth  before  unity  is  the  law,  and  principle,  and  safeguard  of  unity. 
Unity  of  communion  is  the  effect  of  unity  of  faith.  The  decree  then 
assigns  the  reason  of  the  definition.  It  says  :  *  In  these  days,  when 
the  effectual  authority  of  the  apostolic  office  is  especially  needed, 
there  are  not  a  few  who  dimmish  it  and  speak  against  it.  Therefore, 
because  it  is  a  divine  truth,  and  because  it  has  been  contradicted 
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and  denied,  we  judge  it  to  be  altogether  necessary  to  declare  with  all 
solemnity  the  prerogative  which  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Church 
has  seen  fit  to  unite  with  the  supreme  pastoral  of/ice?  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  men  with  these  words  before  their  eyes  should 
impute  to  the  Vatican  Council  the  doctrine  of  personal  infallibility, 
or  of  infallibility  inhering  in  the  person. 

7.  Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  introduction  of  the  decree.   "We 
now  come  to  the  definition  itself,  which  runs  in  these  words  : — 

Therefore,  faithfully  adhering  to  the  tradition  received  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  faith,  for  the  glory  of  God  our  Saviour,  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  salvation  of  Christian  people,  the  sacred  Council  approving,  we 
teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  revealed :  that  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra — that  is,  when  in  the  discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor 
and  Teacher  of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  Apostolic  authority,  he 
defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  Universal  Church — is, 
by  the  divine  assistance  promised  to  him  in  blessed  Peter,  possessed  of  that 
infallibility  with  which  the  Divine  Redeemer  willed  that  his  Church  should  be 
endowed  for  defining  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals ;  and  that  therefore  such 
definitions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  irreformable  of  themselves,  and  not  from  the 
consent  of  the  Church. 

The  definition  declares  that  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter  is  a  tradition  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
it  then  declares  that  doctrine  to  be  contained  in  the  divine  revelation. 
Let  it  be  noted  that  the  definition  rests  itself  not  upon  any  inspiration, 
or  consciousness,  or  conviction  of  any  person,  even  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.  It  affirms  a  given  doctrine  to  be  a  tradition  from  the 
beginning,  and  therefore  to  be  revealed.  But  an  objector  may  say, 
'  How  can  that  be  known  ?  who  can  tell  what  is  a  tradition  from  the 
beginning  ? '  Certainly  no  individual,  nor  any  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals, can  tell  us  this  :  they  cannot  exhaust  the  evidence  of  the 
Christian  Church.  But  the  Church  itself  can,  and  does,  know  its  own 
evidence  and  its  own  tradition.  It  knows  its  own  present  and  its 
own  past  with  a  living  conciousness  like  that  by  which  we  know  our 
own  personal  identity.  No  one  outside  us  knows  us  as  we  know  our- 
selves within.  S.  Paul  asks,  c  What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  man 
but  the  spirit  of  man  that  is  in  him  ?  '  This  is  a  simple  fact  of 
nature  and  of  common  sense.  The  attempt  to  dispute  us  out  of  a 
belief  of  our  personal  identity  would  consign  our  adversary  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy.  How  is  it,  then,  that  men  can  dispute 
with  the  Catholic  Church  as  to  its  lineal  traditions,  which  are  re- 
corded in  its  living  consciousness  ?  And  yet  it  is  not  on  this  merely 
natural  reason  that  the  definition  is  founded ;  it  rests  upon  the  faith 
that  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Church  has  promised  to  its  head  that 
he  shall  never  err  in  declaring  what  is  divine  tradition,  and  therein 
what  is  divine  revelation.  And  so  S.  Paul  continues  after  the  words 
already  quoted,  '  What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  man  save  the 
spirit  of  man  that  is  in  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
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no  man  knoweth  but  the  Spirit  of  God.'  It  is  by  a  divine  promise 
and  by  a  divine  assistance  that  the  Church  never  departs  from  the 
truth  of  revelation ;  and  that  promise  was  made  to  Peter  not  for  his 
own  sake  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren ;  and  the  promise 
made  to  Peter  was  made  in  him  to  all  his  successors  in  the  headship 
of  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles  and  of 
the  whole  Church  of  which  he  is  the  chief  pastor  and  teacher. 

It  is  to  be  now  further  observed  that  the  Council  of  the  Vatican 
expressly  quotes  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  as  we 
have  seen  that  the  early  Councils  unfolded  in  succession  that  which 
was  in  germ  before,  making  implicit  truth  explicit,  so  does  this  defi- 
nition. It  explains  and  defines  what  the  Council  of  Florence  meant 
by  saying  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  '  the  pastor  and  teacher  of  all 
Christians.'  The  definition  says  that  he  is  so  when  he  speaks  ex 
cathedra,  and  he  speaks  ex  cathedra  when  he  defines  anything  of 
faith  and  morals  to  be  held  by  the  Universal  Church.  The  phrase  ex 
cathedra,  though  long  used  in  theological  schools,  was  for  the  first 
time  here  inserted  in  a  decree  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council.  Its 
meaning  is  plain.  '  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat,' 
in  cathedra,  Moysis  ;  they  spoke  in  his  place  and  with  his  authority^ 
The  cathedra  Petri  is  the  place  and  the  authority  of  Peter,  but  the- 
place  and  the  authority  mean  the  office.  All  other  acts  of  the  head 
of  the  Church  outside  of  his  office  are  personal,  and  to  them  the 
promise  is  not  attached.  All  acts,  therefore,  of  the  Pontiff  as  a 
private  person,  or  as  a  private  theologian,  or  as  a  local  bishop,  or  as 
sovereign  of  a  State,  and  the  like,  are  excluded.  They  are  not  acts  of 
the  primacy.12  The  primacy  is  in  exercise  when  the  teaching  of 
the  Universal  Church  is  the  motive  and  the  end,  and  then  only  when 
the  matter  of  the  teaching  is  of  faith  and  morals.  In  such  acts  the 
promise  made  to  Peter  is  fulfilled,  and  a  divine  assistance  guides  and 
guards  the  head  of  the  Church  from  error.  The  definition  declares 
that  he  then  is  possessed  of  the  infallibility  with  which  our  Saviour 
willed  to  endow  his  Church. 

8.  Now  it  is  to  be  here  remembered  that  all  Catholics  believe  the 
Church  to  be  infallible  in  faith  and  morals — that  is,  that  the  Church 
is  so  divinely  guarded  that  it  never  departs  from  the  divine  tradition 
of  revealed  truth.  This  all  Catholics  believe ;  no  one  who  denies  it  is 
a  Catholic.  Whosoever  doubts  it  ceases  to  be  a  Catholic.  But  this 
doctrine  has  never  been  defined.  It  needs  no  definition.  No  defini- 
tion could  make  it  more  certain  or  more  universal  in  its  reception. 
Why  then  was  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church  defined  ? 
Simply  because  it  had  been  denied  by  some ;  and,  lest  it  should  be 
denied  by  more  through  the  apparent  impunity  granted  to  the  denial, 
the  definition  has  put  it  beyond  doubt.  No  one  who  denies  it  now  is 

"  The  Centenary  of  S,  Peter  and  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  p.  69.    (Longmans.) 
Petri  Privilegium,  P.  iii.  103. 
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a  Catholic  ;  they  who  doubted  it  before  were  in  an  error  which  was  at 
least  proximate  to  heresy.  They  who  doubt  it  now  cannot  be  cleared 
of  formal  resistance  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Church.  Such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  *  If  any  contradict  this  our  definition, 
which  (rod  forbid,  let  him  be  anathema.' 

9.  In  this  definition  it  is  explicitly  defined  that  the  head  of  the 
Church  is  infallible,  and  it  is  assumed  as  certain  that  the  Church  also 
is  infallible. 

It  is  declared  that  this  infallibility  extends  to  all  matters  of  faith 
and  morals,  bat  it  does  not  define  where  the  limits  of  faith  and  morals 
are  to  be  fixed.  It  is  defined  that  the  acts  of  the  head  ex  cathedra 
are  infallible,  but  cases  may  perhaps  arise  in  which  doubts  may  be 
made  as  to  whether  this  or  that  act  be  ex  cathedra  or  no.  In  these 
cases  of  doubt  no  one  can  decide  but  the  head  of  the  Church.  Cujus 
est  condere,  ejus  est  inteiypretari.  The  legislator  alone  is  interpreter 
of  the  law.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Pius  the  Fourth,  by  a  bull 
after  the  Council  of  Trent,  first  reserved  to  himself  the  interpretation 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Council ;  secondly,  prohibited  all  private  persons 
to  undertake  to  fix  their  meaning ;  and,  thirdly,  excommunicated 
all  persons  who  should  appeal  from  the  Council  of  Trent  to  a  future 
General  Council.  If,  therefore,  any  doubt  be  ever  mooted  as  to 
whether  an  act  be  or  be  not  an  act  ex  cathedra,  no  one  need  be 
scared  by  those  who,  either  to  ventilate  their  learning  or  to  alarm 
the  simple,  pretend  that  there  are  thirty  theories  as  to  what  is  or  is 
not  an  act  ex  cathedra.  The  answer  is  simple.  Ask  no  one  but 
the  author  of  the  act.  Half  the  controversies  and  nearly  all  of  the 
pretentious  censures  of  the  Vatican  Council,  if  men  would  take  this 
course,  would  die  of  inanition. 

10.  There  are  only  two  other  points  to  be  touched  upon  in  this 
narrative.     But  they  are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  one  is  that  in  the  end  of  the  definition  it  is  declared  that  the 
doctrinal  declarations  of  the  Pontiff  are  infallible  in  and  of  them- 
selves, and  not  from  the  consent  of  the  Church.  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  infallible  by  divine  assistance,  and  not  by  the  assent  or  accep- 
tance of  the  Church  to  which  they  are  addressed.  Or,  more  simply,  the 
teacher  is  not  infallible  because  the  taught  believe  his  teaching. 
They  believe  his  teaching  to  be  true  because  they  believe  their 
teacher  to  be  infallible.  The  motive  for  these  words  is  obvious. 
They  were  the  critical  difference  between  what  must  be  called  once 
more  by  names  which  now  have  lost  both  meaning  and  reality,  the 
Ultramontane  and  the  Grallican  doctrines.  They  are  taken  textually 
from  the  Four  Articles  of  1682. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  justify  the  definition. 

If  the  certainty  of  the  teaching  depends  upon  the  assent  of  the 
taught,  what  becomes  of  the  teacher  ? 

If  the  consent  of  the  Universal  Church  is  to  be  obtained  before  a 
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doctrine  is  certain,  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  consent  of 
the  bishops  only,  or  of  the  priests,  or  of  theologians,  or  of  the  faith- 
ful, or  of  all  together  ?  And  from  what  age  ?  If  the  ecclesia  discens 
is  to  confirm  the  ecclesia  docens,  no  member  of  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
franchised. Manhood  suffrage  is  too  narrow.  Woman  suffrage  is 
not  enough.  All  above  the  age  of  reason  might  fairly  claim  a  vote. 
But  as  reading  and  writing  have  been  proposed  as  qualifications  for 
electoral  suffrage,  perhaps  the  Catechism  might  be  required  as  a 
qualification.  If  the  consent  of  the  Church  is  to  be  obtained,  it  must 
be  waited  for.  And  how  long?  Who  shall  fix  the  days,  weeks, 
months,  or  years,  and  what  if  there  be  no  unanimity,  mathematical 
or  moral,  after  all  ?  And  how  long  is  it  to  be  waited  for,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  in  what  state  are  the  doctrines  defined?  Are  they  of 
faith  or  not  of  faith  ?  is  anybody  bound  to  believe  them,  or  nobody  ? 
are  they  the  means  of  salvation  or  not?  Can  any  surer  way  be 
taken  to  render  all  doctrine  doubtful  at  least,  if  not  odious  to  reason- 
able men  ?  Open  questions  are  bad  enough,  but  suspended  questions 
are  worse. 

The  other  point  to  be  noted  is  the  fact  that  this  schema  on  the 
Roman  Pontiff  was  originally  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the 
schema  on  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  taken  out 
of  the  general  schema  on  the  Church,  and,  with  the  addition  of  the 
chapter  on  the  infallibility,  it  was  made  into  a  schema  by  itself. 
But  further  it  was  decided  that  the  schema  on  the  Eoman  Pontiff 
should  be  brought  on  before  the  other.  It  may  be  asked,  Why  was 
this  change  of  order  made  ?  In  answer  we  may  call  to  mind  that  in 
like  manner  the  first  schema  on  Catholic  Faith  had  been  set  aside, 
and  out  of  eighteen  chapters  four  only  had  been  made  into  a  new 
schema  by  itself.  It  was  found  that  the  prolixity  and  vastness  of  the 
original  schema  gave  no  hope  of  its  being  discussed,  unless  every- 
thing else  should  be  made  to  give  way.  Therefore  such  points  as 
had  never  been  hitherto  defined,  and  such  truths  as  at  this  time 
are  both  especially  contradicted  and  vitally  necessary  to  the  very 
foundations  of  the  faith,  were  selected  for  immediate  treatment.  We 
have  already  seen  this  in  the  last  chapter.  These  topics,  therefore, 
could  not,  without  grave  danger,  be  postponed.  The  rest  might  well 
be  deferred.  For  instance,  the  fall  of  man,  original  sin,  grace,  the 
Incarnation,  the  Holy  Trinity,  have  all  been  defined,  but  the  religion 
of  nature,  revelation,  faith,  the  relation  of  faith  to  reason,  have  never 
been  defined ;  and  they  are  the  truths  on  which  the  Gnosticism, 
illuminism,  and  intellectual  aberrations  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  especially  fastened. 

It  was  therefore  most  wisely  decided  to  do  first  what  was  most 
wanted,  and  to  do  it  speedily  and  surely. 

11.  The  same  is  precisely  true  of  the  first  schema  on  the  Church  of 
Christ.  It  was  prolix  and  multifarious.  It  contained  fifteen  chapters. 
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Much  of  its  contents  had  been  already  implicitly  or  even  explicitly 
defined.  Its  chief  points,  as,  for  instance,  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church,  have  never  been  denied  or  even  doubted  by  any  Catholic. 

But  as  to  the  Eoman  Pontiff,  the  discussions  on  the  third  and 
fourth  chapters,  the  number  of  the  speakers,  the  multitude  of 
amendments  will  show  what  was  the  mental  anxiety  even  among  the 
pastors  of  the  Church.  Certainly,  then,  it  was  wisely  determined  to 
define  first  the  truths  which  had  been  denied,  to  declare  that  which 
had  been  contradicted,  to  settle  that  which  had  been  in  controversy, 
before  treating  of  those  things  in  which  all  men  were  agreed. 

Besides,  to  treat  of  the  whole  schema  of  fifteen  or  (as  it  became) 
sixteen  chapters,  in  the  time  still  remaining  to  the  Council,  was 
impossible.  It  was  foreseen  that  the  summer  heats  would  cut  short 
the  work  of  the  Council  before  August.  We  have  already  said  that 
many  were  ill ;  many  more  were  only  able  by  an  effort  to  bear  the 
strain  of  the  Council.  The  rumours  of  impending  war  were  continually 
becoming  louder  and  nearer.  It  was  therefore  decided,  at  the  peti- 
tion 'of  a  large  number  of  the  bishops,  which  number  might  without 
trouble  have  been  doubled,  to  bring  into  immediate  discussion  the 
subject  by  which  for  centuries  the  Church  had  been  disquieted.  We 
have  seen  how  the  minds  of  the  bishops  since  the  Centenary  of 
S.  Peter  had  been  fixed  upon  it.  From  the  outset  of  the  Council  it  had 
been  the  motive  of  an  open,  legitimate,  and  honourable  contention  of 
two  opposing  sides.  It  was  evident  that  the  subject  of  the  infal- 
libility was  always  on  the  horizon.  Every  discussion  was  troubled 
by  its  shadow  ;  time  was  wasted  ;  discussions  were  prolonged  beyond 
need  or  reason.  A  general  secret  uneasiness,  such  as  is  sometimes 
seen  to  prevail  in  legislatures  where  everybody  is  thinking  of  the 
same  subject,  which  some  hope  for  and  others  fear,  and  nobody  dares 
to  utter  first,  but  of  which  everybody  betrays  a  consciousness,  kept  the 
two  sides  in  the  Council  in  a  state  of  mutual  suspicion  and  needless 
antagonism.  For  the  sake  of  truth,  and  peace,  and  charity,  it  was 
therefore  determined  to  bring  the  subject  into  the  light  of  day,  and 
to  sift  and  bolt  it  to  the  bran.  If  those  who  thought  the  defining  of 
the  infallibility  to  be  inopportune  could  justify  their  judgment,  then 
let  it  be  adopted.  If  the  contrary  counsel  should  prevail,  then  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that 'it  would  be  accepted.  At  all  events,  the  only  way 
to  weigh,  sift,  and  decide  was  to  discuss  openly  and  deliberately  the 
contending  reasons  of  this  great  debate. 

But  there  was  yet  another  motive  of  singular  force  urging  the 
speedy  commencement  of  this  discussion.  Seven  hundred  bishops  of 
the  Catholic  Church  assembled  when  the  Council  met;  667  had  voted 
in  the  second  Public  Session;  the  number  had  been  somewhat 
lessened  by  death  and  by  departures  ;  but  more  than  half  the  Catholic 
episcopate  was  still  in  Borne.  If  the  subject  of  the  primacy  and  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  ever  to  be  discussed,  it 
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ought  to  be  discussed  in  the  fullest  assembly  of  the  episcopate.  In 
no  Council  before  had  so  many  bishops  met  together ;  in  no  future 
Council,  it  might  be,  would  such  a  multitude  ever  meet  again.  Let 
the  discussion  then  be  taken  not  by  surprise,  not  after  the  Council  had 
been  diminished  in  numbers,  but  when  it  was  at  its  fullest  strength. 
If  the  subject  had  been  postponed  till  the  numbers  were  reduced, 
adverse  historians  might  have  said  that  the  bishops  did  not  venture  to 
bring  on  the  debate  while  the  Council  was  full ;  that  they  waited  till 
it  had  dwindled  to  a  manageable  number  who  could  be  manipulated  or 
overawed  into  a  servile  submission,  and  that  then  they  defined  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Pope.  The  higher  and  more  manly  course  was  chosen. 
It  was  resolved  to  bring  on  the  trial  of  debate  at  once,  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  the  discussion  was  not  begun  a  day  too  soon.  It  was  only  by 
a  pressure  which  fell  heavily  upon  every  member  of  the  Council,  and 
with  double  weight  upon  the  members  of  the  Commission  on  Faith, 
who  were  compelled  to  meet  after  every  congregation  of  the  Council 
which  multiplied  its  fresh  amendments,  that  the  Constitution  on  the 
Roman  Pontiff  was  completed.  It  was  confirmed  and  promulgated 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco-German 
war. 

12.  Having  now  come  to  the  end  of  this  brief  story  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  con- 
sequences which  have  either  followed  or  have  been  supposed  to  follow 
from  it. 

Six  years  are  now  past  since  the  18th  of  July,  1870,  and  certain 
effects  of  the  Council  are  already  manifest,  and  many  are  imputed 
to  it. 

We  will  take  first  certain  supposed  consequences  which  the 
Post  hoc  propter  hoc  school  affirm  to  be  effects  of  the  Vatican 
Council.  For  example,  we  have  been  told  by  a  cloud  of  newspaper 
articles,  and  lately  by  a  laborious  German  writer,  that  the  Franco- 
German  war  was  caused  by  the  Vatican  Council.  If  we  were  not 
aware  that  the  Goodwin  Sands  were  caused  by  Tenterden  Steeple, 
that  assertion  would  be  at  least  improbable,  if  not  incredible.  But 
no  one  who  had  watched  the  attitude  of  France  and  Prussia  for  many 
years  had  any  need  of  the  Vatican  Council  to  explain  the  causes  of 
that  lamentable  conflict.  It  is  only  a  wonder  that  it  did  not  happen 
before.  To  ascribe  to  Ul tramontanes  or  to  Jesuits  the  origin  of  that 
rivalry  must  be  seen  to  be  absurd  by  any  one  who  reflects  that  the 
first  effect  of  such  a  war  must  be  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
from  the  Roman  State,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  those  troops  was 
the  instant  cause  of  the  seizure  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  armies. 
Jesuits  and  Ultramontanes  are  usually  thought  to  be  far-sighted  in 
matters  of  this  world ;  but  if  with  their  eyes  open  they  did  not 
foresee  these  consequences  they  would  be  unjustly  credited  with 
common  sense.  France  and  Germany  went  to  war  because  the 
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animosities  of  generations,  the  memories  of  wrongs  endured  and 
inflicted,  the  jealousy  of  rivals,  and  the  covetous  desire  of  territorial 
annexation  common  to  both  had  stimulated  the  war  spirit  to  an 
uncontrollable  intensity.  No  Vatican  Council  was  needed  to  drive 
them  together,  because  no  power  on  earth  could  have  averted  their 
murderous  collision.  But  sometimes  these  events  are  paraded  as  the 
Nemesis  on  Papal  pride.13  The  history  of  the  Pontiffs,  then,  has  been 
one  long  Nemesis,  for  none  have  ever  suffered  so  often  or  so  much  ; 
but  their  history  runs  up  into  a  divine  event  in  which  the  suffering  for 
truth  and  justice  became  the  law  of  the  Church  and  of  its  head  for  ever. 
1 3.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that  since  the  Vatican  Council 
there  has  been  an  almost  universal  rising  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  began  with  the  Liberal  party  in  Germany,  and  with  the  Liberals  of 
Berne  and  Geneva,  and  with  the  Liberal  party  in  Belgium,  in  Spain, 
in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Brazil,  and  with  some  who  call  themselves 
Liberals  in  England.  Catholics  were  told  that  they  were  denational- 
ised, that  they  could  be  loyal  only  at  the  expense  of  their  religion,  that 
their  allegiance  was  divided,  and  that  they  depended  on  a  foreign 
head.  All  this  was  said  by  Liberals,  and  to  the  modern  Liberal  party 
are  due  the  Falck  laws  and  the  fining,  imprisoning,  deposing,  exiling 
of  bishops  in  Grermany  and  in  Switzerland  and  in  South  America.  To 
the  Liberal  Government  of  Italy  is  now  due  the  Clerical  Abuses  Bill, 
or  the  Italian  translation  of  the  Falck  laws.  Herr  Lasker  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  in  Berlin  he  was  the  only  Liberal  left.  The  Vatican 
Council  seems  to  have  laid  a  Circean  spell  upon  the  Liberal  party. 
They  have  put  off  their  former  nature,  and  have  changed  places  with 
persecutors.  The  Chiesa  libera  nello  Stato  libero  needs,  as  Liberals 
say,  a  supplement  in  the  Codice  Penale.  Modern  Liberalism  is  the 
Csesarism  of  the  State.  Liberalism  seems  to  believe  that  *  all  power  in 
heaven  and  on  earth '  was  given  to  it — that  the  State  has  power 
to  define  the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction  and  also  those  of  the  Church. 
All  sin  and  blasphemy  against  God  is  forgiven  to  men.  There  is  only 
one  unpardonable  sin.  Any  one  who  speaks  a  word  against  the 
omnipotence  of  the  State  is  disloyal,  and  shall  never  be  forgiven.  We 
were  told  in  the  Italian  Chamber  that  the  law  against  the  abuses  of 
the  clergy  was  provoked  by  the  Vatican  Council.  In  the  same  breath 
the  author  of  the  bill  and  the  members  of  the  commission  tell  us  that 
the  same  laws  existed  in  the  Penal  Code  of  Sardinia  before  the  Vatican 
Council  was  convened. 

Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo  ? 

13  '  The  same  year  which  saw  the  overthrow  of  Caesarism  immediately  after  the 
plebiscite  witnessed  also  the  Nemesis  which  overtook  the  spiritual  pride  of  the 
Pontiff,  now  exalted  to  its  highest  pinnacle,  and  showed  to  him  who  arrogated  to 
himself  a  divine  nature,  that  God  is  a  jealous  God,  who  will  allow  to  none  other  the 
honour  due  to  Himself.' — Geffken,  Otmrcli  and  State,  vol.  ii.  p.  334.  Does  this  learned 
author  know  what  a  '  divine  nature '  is  ?  or  does  he  believe  that  the  Vatican  Council 
declared  Pius  the  Ninth  to  be  uncreated  1 
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M.  Gambetta,  the  other  day,  made  a  funeral  oration  over  the 
Galilean  liberties.  He  told  the  Assembly  that  the  National  Church 
of  France  existed  no  longer — that  the  Vatican  Council  had  denational- 
ised it.  These  gentlemen,  who  receive  the  name  of  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world  with  roars  of  laughter,  are  of  such  delicate  theological 
perception  as  to  be  offended  by  the  Vatican  Council.  If  things  are 
to  be  called  by  their  Christian  names,  this  is  hypocrisy.  There  can 
indeed  be  little  doubt  that  the  Vatican  Council  has  so  drawn  together 
the  array  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  to  make  the  anti-christian  revo- 
lutions of  the  Continent  feel  the  pressure  of  the  great  moral  power 
which  sustains  the  order  of  the  world.  Hence  come  not  tears,  but 
ravings. 

14.  Another  supposed  consequence  of  the  Vatican  Council  was  the 
*  Old  Catholic  schism.'  And  here  in  justice  it  must  be  said  that  the 
opposition  of  governments  and  political  parties  was  not  spontaneous 
or  without  instigation.  We  have  seen  with  what  perseverance  the 
fears  of  statesmen  and  cabinets  were  worked  upon,  and  we  know  how 
ubiquitous  and  how  subtle  has  been  the  activity  of  the  international 
Revolution.  But  another  cause  was  open  and  palpable.  The  '  Old 
Catholic'  schism  in  Germany  appealed  to  the  civil  power,  and  the 
civil  power  promptly  recognised  and  copiously  paid  its  ministers.  It 
seemed  to  bring  the  promise  of  a  German  National  Church,  represent- 
ing the  mind  of  the  nation  and  without  dependence,  as  Dr.  Friedbergh 
has  it,  on  4  the  man  outside  of  Germany.'  But  the  l  Old  Catholic r 
schism  was  not  the  consequence  of  the  Vatican  Council  any  more  than 
was  Arianism  the  consequence  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  The  definitions 
of  the  Council  were  indeed  the  occasion  of  the  separation  of  a  small 
number  of  professors  and  others  from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  whose 
antecedents  had  for  years  visibly  prepared  for  this  final  separation. 
The  strange  medley  which  met  at  Augsburg  and  Bonn  and  Cologne, 
of  Rationalists  and  Protestants,  and  Orientals  and  Jansenists  and 
Anglicans,  was  not  the  consequence  of  the  Vatican  Council.  Every 
sect  there  represented  had  been  for  generations  or  for  centuries  in 
separation  and  in  antagonism  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Vatican 
Council  may  have  awakened  a  sharper  consciousness  of  the  cause  of 
their  separation,  and  a  handful  of  such  Catholics  as  composed  Janus 
and  Quirinus  invoked  their  help  to  give  the  appearance  of  numbers. 
Even  Pomponio  Leto  had  too  much  wit  to  be  there. 

Before  and  during  and  after  the  Council  formidable  prophecies  of 
separations  to  come,  sometimes  in  tones  of  anxiety,  sometimes  in 
tones  of  menace,  were  heard.  And  those  who  were  most  firm  in 
urging  onward  the  definition  of  the  infallibility  were  not  unconscious 
of  the  danger.  They  remembered  that  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
eighty  bishops  separated  from  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  carried 
multitudes  with  them.  Nevertheless  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene  Council 
did  not  forsake  or  compromise  the  truth,  nor  think  it  inopportune  to 
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declare  it.  S.  Athanasius  was  reproached  for  dividing  the  Christian 
world  for  an  iota.  But  that  iota  has,  under  God,  saved  the  faith  of 
the  ever-blessed  Trinity.  The  faith  of  the  Christian  world  rests  at 
this  day  upon  the  definition  of  Nicsea. 

So  again,  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  thirty  bishops  followed  the 
Nestorian  heresy.  The  fathers  of  that  Council  foresaw  the  danger, 
but  they  knew  that  no  danger  was  to  be  compared  with  the  danger  of 
betraying  the  truth.  They  defined  the  doctrine  of  faith  as  to  the 
unity  of  the  Person  in  two  natures,  and  on  that  definition  the  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation  has  rested  immutably  to  this  day. 

After  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  the  Monophysites  separated 
themselves  from  Catholic  unity. 

Will  any  reasonable  man  say  that  the  Arian,  Nestorian,  and 
Monophysite  heresies  were  the  consequence  of  the  Councils  of  Nicaea, 
Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon  ? 

But  lastly,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  motives  of  human  pru- 
dence and  the  pleadings  of  natural  charity  must  have  been  very 
powerful  on  the  side  of  endeavouring  to  win  and  to  conciliate. 
Whole  nations  were  on  the  brink  of  separation.  But  an  CEcumenical 
Council  is  not  like  a  human  legislature.  It  cannot  suppress,  or 
soften,  or  vary,  or  withhold  the  truth  on  calculations  of  expediency, 
or  with  a  view  to  consequences.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  it.  As  it 
has  received,  so  it  must  declare.  Deviation  from  the  truth  would 
be  apostasy ;  silence  when  truth  is  denied  is  betrayal.  This  is  what, 
it  seems,  Honorius  did,  and  what  some  would  have  had  Pius  the 
Ninth  do.  Truth  is  not  ours,  it  is  of  Grod.  We  have  no  jurisdiction 
against  it  or  over  it.  Our  sole  office  to  truth  is  to  guard  it  and  to 
declare  it.  '  That  which  ye  have  heard  in  the  ear,  preach  ye  on  the 
house  tops.'  For  this  cause  the  Council  of  Trent  defined  every 
doctrine  which  had  been  unhappily  denied  or  distorted  in  controversy 
from  the  year  1517.  It  ranged  its  decrees  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Lutheran  aberration.  Was  the  Lutheran  separation  the  consequence 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  ? 

15.  After  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  separations  which 
were  foreseen  became  complete.  Whole  kingdoms  fell  from  the 
unity  of  the  faith.  But  from  that  hour  the  Council  of  Trent  has 
renewed  and  governed  the  Catholic  Church.  It  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  as  the  Council  of  Nicsea  has  guarded  the  faith  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  to  this  hour,  so  the  Council  of  Trent  has  guarded  both  the 
doctrines  assailed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  in  its  manifold  contacts  with  the  world.  The  Church  has 
been  reproached  as  Tridentine.  No  greater  honour  could  be  paid  to 
the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Church  is  Tridentine  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  Nicene,  and  in  which  it  will  henceforward  bear  the  stamp 
of  the  Vatican  Council.  Every  CEcumenical  Council  leaves  its 
impress  upon  it,  and  all  these  impressions  are  clear  and  harmonious. 
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The  Church  is  not  like  a  codex  rescriptua  in  which  the  later 
writings  obliterate  or  confuse  the  former,  but  like  the  exquisite 
operations  of  art  in  which  the  manifold  lines  and  colours  and  tints  are 
laid  on  in  succession,  each  filling  up  what  the  other  begins,  and 
combining  all  into  one  perfect  whole.  But  it  is  certain  that  after 
the  Councils  of  Nicaea  and  of  Trent  the  Arian  and  the  Lutheran  sepa- 
rations made  many  to  fear  lest  evil  had  been  done,  and  to  doubt  the 
prudence  of  the  Council.  They  who  had  been  brought  up  before  the 
new  definitions  probably  died  in  the  belief  that  they  could  have  gone 
on  safely  without  them.  And  they  who  measured  all  things  only  by 
their  own  needs  thought  them  to  be  unnecessary,  and  gave  at  most  a 
cold  submission  to  what  had  been  decreed ;  so  it  might  be  now.  But 
we  must  not  measure  all  things  by  ourselves,  nor  must  we  make  our 
own  times  so  much  the  centre  of  all  things  as  to  think  what  is 
needless  to  us  cannot  be  needed  by  others  now  and  hereafter.  (Ecu- 
menical Councils  look  not  at  individuals  only,  but  at  the  whole 
Church,  and  not  at  what  may  be  needed  by  any  one  so  much  as  what 
the  truth  demands.  Men  who  speak  in  this  way  forget,  or  do  not 
believe,  that  the  Church  is  a  witness  and  teacher.  They  look,  too,  only 
at  the  moment.  But  when  the  generation  of  to-day  is  past,  and  they 
who  may  have  opposed  or  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  what  was  not 
familiar  to  their  youth  are  passed  away,  when  the  definitions  of  the 
Vatican  shall  have  pervaded  the  living  world-wide  faith  of  the  Church 
like  the  definitions  of  Nicsea  and  of  Trent,  then  it  will  be  seen  what 
was  needed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  what  the  Vatican  Council 
has  accomplished.  Then  in  due  time  it  will  be  perceived  that  never 
was  any  council  so  numerous,  nor  were  ever  the  dissentient  voices 
relatively  so  few ;  that  never  was  any  council  so  truly  oecumenical 
both  in  its  representation  and  in  its  acceptance  ;  that  never  were  the 
separations  after  it  fewer,  feebler,  or  more  transient ;  and  tJiat  never 
did  the  Church  come  out  from  a  great  conflict  more  confirmed  in  its 
solidity,  or  more  tranquil  in  its  internal  peace.  Those  who  love  to 
declaim  that  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  has  divided  the  Church  will  no 
doubt  go  to  the  grave  with  the  same  illusions  on  their  brain  and  the 
same  assertions  in  their  mouth.  But  they  will  have  no  succession. 
Facts  win  at  last.  The  prophecies  of  separations  which  were  to  follow 
have  come  to  nought,  and  the  prophets  are  silent  in  the  presence  of 
visible  unity.  The  Church  is  '  unresting,  unhasting.'  It  hears  calmly 
the  counsels  of  its  adversaries  and  the  compassion  of  those  who  wish 
it  no  good ;  but  it  holds  its  peace.  Time  works  for  it.  If  science 
can  say  '  Hominum  commenta  delet  dies,  naturae  judicia  confirmat,' 
the  Church  can  say,  *  Cselum  et  terra  transibunt,  verba  autem  mea 
non  prseteribunt.'  u 

When  the  passions  of  men  are  laid  by  the  silent  lapse  of  time 
which  stills  all  conflicts,  noble  and  ignoble,  history  will  reject  as  a 

11  S.  Matt.  xxiv.  35, 
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fable,  and  censure  as  an  indignity,  the  suspicion  that  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican  was  convoked  by  Pius  the  Ninth  chiefly  if  not  altogether  to 
define  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  that  they  who  promoted 
that  definition  were  impelled  by  any  motive  but  fidelity  to  truth. 
But,  whatsoever  may  be  their  lot,  they  will  count  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  benedictions  of  their  life  that  they  were  called  to  help  in  the 
least  measure  to  vindicate  the  divine  authority  of  the  head  of  the 
Church  from  the  petulant  controversies  which  had  in  these  last  cen- 
turies clouded  with  the  doubts  of  men  the  steadfast  light  of  divine 
faith.  The  definition  of  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church 
has  put  beyond  controversy  that  the  Church  speaks  for  ever  by  a 
divine  voice,  not  intermittently  by  General  Councils,  but  always  by 
the  voice  of  its  head.  It  has  met  the  unbelief  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  the  declaration  that  the  prophecy  of  Isaias  and  the 
promise  of  (rod  to  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  are  for  ever  fulfilled 
in  his  vicar  upon  earth.  '  My  Spirit  which  is  upon  Thee,  and  my 
word  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy 
mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed  or  of  thy  seed's  seed  from 
henceforth  and  for  ever.' 15 

"  Isaias  lix.  21. 

HENRY  EDWARD,  Cardinal  Archbishop. 
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GREATER   OR  LESSER  BRITAIN. 

ABOUT  the  end  of  the  year  1869  much  anxiety  was  felt,  not  only  in 
political  circles  but  throughout  the  country,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed desire  of  several  members  of  the  Liberal  Government  to  detach 
the  colonies  from  the  Empire.1  The  denials  which  were  made  and 
the  discussions  in  Parliament  which  ensued  are  matters  of  history. 
They  did  not  very  much  change  the  impression  which  previously 
existed,  except  to  remove  apprehension  of  immediate  hostile  action 
against  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  address  which  he  delivered  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Association  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  24th  of  June,  1872, 
commented  on  the  action  which  the  Liberals  had  taken  towards 
disintegrating  the  Empire.  He  said : 

If  you  look  to  the  history  of  this  country  since  the  advent  of  Liberalism  forty 
years  ago,  you  will  find  that  there  has  been  no  effort  so  continuous,  so  subtle, 
supported  with  so  much  energy  and  carried  on  with  so  much  ability  and  acumen, 
as  the  attempts  of  Liberalism  to  effect  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire. 

He  then  commented  upon  the  ability  with  which  the  effort  was  sus- 
tained. Self-government,  he  considered,  was  granted  to  the  colonies 
as  a  means  to  the  end.  He  continued  : 

Not  that  I  for  one  object  to  self-government.  I  cannot  conceive  how  our 
distant  colonies  can  have  their  affairs  administered  except  by  self-government. 
But  self-government,  when  it  was  conceded,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  been 
conceded  as  part  of  a  great  policy  of  Imperial  consolidation.  It  ought  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  an  Imperial  tariff,  by  securities  to  the  people  of  England  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  unappropriated  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Sovereign  as 
their  trustee,  and  by  a  Military  Code,  which  should  have  precisely  defined  the 

1  'If  there  is  any  lesson  which  we  should  draw  from  the  loss  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  the  misfortune  of  parting  from  those  colonies  in  ill-will  and  irritation.  We 
parted  with  those  great  colonies  because  we  attempted  to  coerce  them  ;  and  if  we 
now  part  with  our  present  colonies  it  will  be  because  we  expel  them  from  our 
dominion.  The  circumstances  are  different,  but  the  result  will  be  the  same,  and 
that  result  must  be  the  bitter  alienation  and  undying  enmity  of  these  great 
countries.  For  my  own  part  I  see  with  dismay  the  course  which  is  now  being 
taken,  a  part  at  once  cheeseparing  in  point  of  economy,  and  spendthrift  in  point 
of  national  character.  I  will  be  no  party  to  it,  and  I  beg  to  enter  my  humble  and 
earnest  protest  against  a  course  which  I  conceive  to  be  ruinous  to  the  honour  and 
fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire.' — Lord  Carnarvon  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
February,  1870. 

VOL.  I.— No.  5.  31 
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means  and  the  responsibilities  by  which  the  colonies  should  have  been  defended,  and 
by  which,  if  necessary,  this  country  should  call  for  aid  from  the  colonies  themselves. 
It  ought  further  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  institution  of  some  represen- 
tative council  in  the  metropolis, .  which  would  have  brought  the  colonies  into 
constant  and  continuous  relations  with  the  Home  Government.  .  .  .  Well,  what 
has  been  the  result  of  this  attempt  during  the  reign  of  Liberalism  for  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Empire  ?  It  has  entirely  failed.  But  how  has  it  failed  ?  By  the 
U  \j^  sympathy  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country.  They  have  decided  that  the 
Empire  shall  not  be  destroyed,  and  in  my  opinion  no  Minister  in  this  country  will 
do  his  duty,.who  neglects  an  opportunity  of  reconstructing  as  much  as  possible  our 
colonial  empire,  and  of  responding  to  those  distant  sympathies  which  may  become 
the  source  of  incalculable  strength  and  happiness  to  this  land. 

Probably  there  was  no  part  of  the  Conservative  programme  that 
more  powerfully  appealed  to  the  masses  of  the  people  than  this  in- 
direct pledge  to  respect  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  for  the  feeling 
was  very  general  that  the  Liberals  did  not  care  how  soon  it  was 
broken  up.  Since  the  accession  of  the  .Conservative  Government 
to  office  they  have  scarcely  ever  failed  on  any  available  public  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  high  consideration  in  which  they  hold  the 
colonies. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  consider  whether  those  utterances  have 
had  more  meaning  than  mere  grace  and  compliment.  Seven  years 
since,  the  feeling  was  wide-spread  that  the  Government  desired 
to  detach  from  the  Empire  the  colonies2  not  held  for  military 
purposes.  New  Zealand  was  virtually  given  to  understand  that 
she  was  at  liberty  to  secede  from  the  Empire ;  and  in  Canada 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope3  the  respective  Governors  discussed 
the  separation  of  the  colonies  as  a  contingency  neither  remote 
nor  improbable.  Lord  Kimberley,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  who  preceded  Lord  Carnarvon,  has,  however,  frequently 
stated  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  his  Government  to  throw  off  the 
colonies.  No  one  would  presume  to  doubt  his  Lordship's  assertion, 
and  it  was  made  in  a  manner  meant  to  convey  that  it  expressed  the  truth 
both  in  letter  and  spirit.  It  is  generally  understood  that  individually 
some  of  the  members  of  the  late  Government  looked  upon  the 
colonies  as  sources  of  weakness,  and  it  is  scarcely  unfair,  in  the  face 

*  Throughout  the  rest  of  this  paper,  unless  when  the  context  otherwise  implies, 
the  word  '  colonies  '  will  be  used  to  designate  the  constitutional  colonies  and  the 
dependencies  which  are  likely  to  become  constitutional  colonies. 

1  In  North  America,  we  have  unmistakable  indications  of  the  rapid  establish- 
ment of  a  powerful  independent  State.  In  Australia,  it  is  probable  that  its  several 
settlements,  with  their  great  wealth  and  homogeneous  population,  will  see  their 
way  to  a  similar  condition.  In  New  Zealand  the  severance  is  being  accomplished 
under  very  painful  circumstances.  In  Jamaica,  where  responsible  government 
was  wholly  inappropriate,  it  has  ceased  to  be.  In  this  colony  I  cannot  think  that 
any  desire  exists  for  its  transfer  to  the  rule  of  another  power,  neither  can  I  think 
that,  with  its  scanty  resources  and  its  divided  population,  it  would  desire  to 
stand  alone.' — Extract  from  Speech  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  (Sir  P.  Wodehouse),  delivered  January  25,  1870. 
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of  these  supposed  individual  opinions,  and  of  Lord  Kimberley's 
specific  declarations,  to  come  to  a  conclusion  that  the  subject  was 
discussed  in  Cabinet,  and  at  some  time  or  other  a  decision  arrived  at, 
that  whatever  the  individual  opinions  of  some  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  might  be,  the  Government  should  not  adopt  as  their  policy 
the  disintegration  of  the  Empire.4  But  without  any  policy  of  the 
kind,  and  with  the  intention  to  administer  the  law  as  it  stood,  a 
strong  conviction  might  have  been  entertained  that  the  colonies  would 
in  course  of  time  be  detached  from  the  Empire,  and  that  the  sooner 
that  result  ensued  the  better. 

Now  Lord  Beaconsfield's  utterances  mean  otherwise.  He  looks 
forward  to  the  colonies  becoming  more  valuable  to  the  Empire.  He 
had  nothing,  he  said  at  a  banquet  given  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  1875,  to  add  to  his  previously  expressed  views, 
'  that  we  should  develope  and  consolidate  our  colonial  empire ;  that 
we  should  assimilate  not  only  their  interests,  but  their  sympathies, 
to  the  mother  country ;  and  that  we  believe  they  would  prove  ulti- 
mately, not  a  source  of  weakness  and  embarrassment,  but  of  strength 
ancLsplendour  to  the  Empire.'  In  Lord  Kimberley  and  Lord  Car- 
narvon we  have  the  representatives  of  opposite  points  of  view.  Lord 
Carnarvon  administers  the  Colonial  Department  as  if  he  thought  the 
colonies  would  remain  with  the  Empire.  He  has  asserted  on  several 
occasions  an  authority  for  the  Colonial  Department  which  his  prede- 
cessor would  not  have  claimed.  It  would  be  wrong  to  attribute  to 
Lord  Kimberley  either  indolence  or  indifference.  He  administered 
the  Colonial  Office  not  without  exerting  authority,  but  exerting  it 
in  a  manner  that  indicated  his  aim  to  fit  the  colonies  for  a  career 
of  independence.  Lord  Carnarvon  administers  the  department  not 
only  without  a  thought  to  such  a  change,  but  he  constantly  gives 
recurring  evidence  that  he  considers  the  colonies  permanently  bound 
to  the  Empire.  South  Africa  has  presented  to  him  a  most  delicate 
and  difficult  problem.  He  might  have  temporarily  dealt  with  it  by 

*  Even  the  Spectator,  one  of  the  most  able,  earnest,  and  thorough-going  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  felt  constrained  to  accept  this  view  of 
the  situation.  Take  the  following  passage  for  example : — 

'  Ministers  have  changed  their  policy,  have  changed  it  very  abruptly,  and  have 
changed  it  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — because  they  had  begun  to  discover  that  their 
line  was  not  the  line  of  the  people  of  England,  and  would,  if  pushed  to  its  logical 
results,  end  in  events  which  would  bring  down  the  bitter  displeasure  of  the  people 
of  England.  Unless  the  colonies  clearly  understand  this,  we  shall  not  reap  half 
the  benefit  of  the  change,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  wish  the  only  reasonable  and 
intelligible  rationale  of  this  sudden  change  of  front  to  be  clearly  understood  there. 
This  is  in  fact  a  death-bed  repentance  of  the  Ministry,  by  which  we  do  not  of  course 
mean  that  it  is  a  repentance  made  in  the  moment  of  its  'dissolution — far  be  it  from 
us  to  anticipate  that  distant  event — but  a  repentance  that  came  only  just  in  time  to 
secure  its  salvation,  to  assert  the  most  emphatic  popular  condemnation  of  its  policy 
towards  New  Zealand.  Had  the  colonial  agitation  and  request  for  peaceable 
separation  come,  we  at  least  entertain  no  doubt  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  popularity 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  save  the  Ministry.' — Spectator,  May  21, 1870. 
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refusing  to  recognise  its  gravity.  But  he  has  conscientiously  grappled 
with  it,  and  its  various  phases  have  found  him  not  unprepared.  It 
is  probably  reserved  to  him  to  complete  the  work  of  consolidation 
in  Africa  which  he  has  so  well  begun.  Then  will  belong  to  him 
the  proud  reflection  that  he  stands  alone  in  the  character  of  his  work 
— that  no  one  before  him  by  peaceful  means  has  ever  succeeded  in 
consolidating  such  vast  territories  as  those  of  Canada  and  South 
Africa.  The  reflection  may  nerve  him  to  the  larger  task  of  consoli- 
dating the  Empire.  The  annexation  of  Fiji  and  of  the  Transvaal 
Kepublic  strikingly  illustrates  the  difference,  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder,  between  the  policies  of  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 
The  two  administrations  to  which  we  have  so  lengthily  referred  thus 
typify  opposite  points  of  the  colonial  question. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  the  desire  to  see  the 
colonies  separated,  or  indifference  to  such  a  result,  is  shared  in  by 
all  Liberals.  On  the  contrary,  amongst  the  Liberals  the  colonies  have 
strong  supporters.  There  has  been  no  more  powerful  utterance  in 
favour  of  confederation  than  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Forster,  at 
Edinburgh,  in  November,  1875,  though  much  of  the  force  was  lost 
by  the  unfortunate  declaration  that  if  a  colony  wished  to  separate  he 
would  be  no  party  to  preventing  it.  Mr.  Childers,  again,  must  be 
credited  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  colonies.  He  has 
never  abated  the  early  interest  he  took  in  them,  and  probably  commands 
from  them  more  personal  support  than  any  other  English  statesman. 
Mr.  Magniac,  Sir  E.  Torrens,  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  McArthur,  and  Mr. 
Kinnaird  have  stood  forward  at  various  times  as  earnest  advocates  of 
colonial  interests,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  lately  given  evidence  of 
the  same  goodwill  by  laborious  investigations,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  published  in  these  pages.  It  is  generally  understood  by 
the  colonists  that  the  colonies  remain  colonies  because  it  suits  them 
and  the  mother  country  that  they  should  so  continue.  It  is  equally 
generally  supposed  that  if  the  colonies  wished  to  secede  they  would 
not  be  forced  to  remain — that  they  are  free  to  go.  From  this  has 
followed  the  wide-spread  feeling  that  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
is  merely  a  question  of  time ;  and  the  colonists  are  insensibly  im- 
bibing that  belief.  If  it  is  meant  to  retain  the  colonies,  can  any 
words  do  justice  to  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  training  the 
people  to  a  false  belief  as  to  their  future  institutions,  of  teaching 
them  to  expect  that  for  which  they  ought  not  to  look  ;  of  leading 
them  along  a  path  at  some  point  of  which  the  destiny  they  are 
taught  to  believe  in  must  be  overthrown  ? 

The  practical  follows  the  theoretical,  and  the  colonies  involun- 
tarily exercise  their  power  in  the  direction  in  which  they  believe  their 
destiny  tends.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  that  the  question  is  urgent. 
It  cannot  be  made  to  appear  urgent  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  cannot 
be  said,  '  If  you  neglect  to  deal  with  this  question  during  this  or  that 
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session,  calamity  will  arise  before  you  meet  again.'  But  is  that  not 
urgent,  the  delaying  to  do  which  means  in  years  to  come  a  compound 
interest  of  calamity  ?  The  question  is  urgent  in  the  sense  that  the 
forest-planting  question  is  urgent.  You  may  destroy  forests  and  neg- 
lect to  replace  them,  and  the  middle-aged  may  not  live  to  suffer  in 
consequence.  But  the  time  will  come  when  the  country  will  suffer, 
when  regularly  flowing  rivers  will  become  fitful  torrents,  when  the 
earth,  deprived  of  its  moisture  and  its  soil  washed  into  the  ocean, 
will  cease  to  produce  as  it  did  before  the  hand  of  man  commenced  to 
destroy  without  concurrently  reproducing.  Who  could  point  to  the 
exact  time  when  destruction  exceeded  desirable  limits  and  repro- 
duction became  an  imperative  necessity?  Even  so,  who  can  say  when 
it  may  be  too  late  to  deal  with  the  colonial  question  ?  In  calmness 
and  repose  it  may  be  easily  dealt  with.  But  when  immediate 
urgency  appears,  when  angry  passions  are  aroused,  when  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  course  of  legislation  during  the  long  past,  and 
the  direction  in  which  men's  minds  have  been  trained,  have  all  con- 
verged to  a  future  disintegration,  what  hope  then  without  disaster  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  Empire  ? 

The  colonists,  as  a  rule,  are  ardently  loyal,  and  those  who  emigrate 
to  colonies  recall  to  themselves  in  the  reproduction  of  the  institutions 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  the  scenes  and  the  ties  they  have 
left  behind  them.  They  love  to  think  that  they  have  not  abandoned 
their  country,  but  merely  removed  to  another  portion  of  it.  The 
young  persons  born  in  the  colonies  are  taught  to  venerate  and  love 
the  mother  country.  Yet  the  idea  prevails  alike  amongst  those  who 
are  born  in  or  who  emigrate  to  the  colonies  that  the  time  will  come 
when  these  will  be  independent.  If  this  assumption  is  wrong,  and  it 
is  not  meant  to  break  up  the  Empire,  is  it  not  vicious  to  educate  these 
young  communities  to  a  false  view  ?  And  if  this  false  view  continue, 
if  this  national  independence  always  looms  in  sight,  must  not  the 
time  come  when  it  will  be  imperatively  demanded,  and  even  the  most 
trifling  incident  at  any  moment  may  cause  the  demand  to  arise? 
Nor  is  the  idea  that  the  colonies  are  growing  into  nations  confined  to 
the  colonists.  The  originators  of  colonial  constitutions  had  it  largely 
in  their  minds.  It  finds  favourite  expression  in  after-dinner  speeches, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  speakers 
launch  into  patronising  remarks  describing  the  colonies  as  young 
nations.  From  that  point  of  view  which  regards  the  colonies  as 
integral  and  inseparable  parts  of  the  Empire  prognostications  of  the 
kind  are  little  short  of  treasonable.  They  are  and  should  be  open  to 
the  same  exception  as  would  be  taken  in  the  several  countries  con- 
cerned to  advocating  the  separation  of  Ireland  from.  Great  Britain, 
Hungary  from  Austria,  Alsace  from  Germany,  or  the  reinstatement 
of  Poland  as  an  independent  kingdom. 

A  settlement  one  way  or  other  should  be  arrived  at,  so  that  the 
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nature  of  their  future  position  should  be  made  known  to  these  com- 
munities. If  the  colonies  are  to  understand  that  they  have  not,  and 
will  not  have,  the  power  to  deprive  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms  of 
portions  of  her  dominions,  and  that  every  inch  of  territory  is  dear 
to  the  Crown,  let  it  be  so  declared.  There  is  one  very  difficult  point 
to  be  considered — would  the  colonies  have  the  right  to  complain  of 
a  decision  which  would  deprive  them  of  the  prospect  of  future  inde- 
pendence? If  the  question  were  put  before  them  of  immediate 
independence  or  continuing  to  remain  with  the  Empire,  the  election 
would  probably  be  favourable  to  the  latter.  But  a  feeling  more  or 
less  strong  has  grown  up,  that  independence  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  colonies,  and  it  might  be  to  some  extent  felt  that 
they  have  a  right  to  the  choice.  In  other  words,  the  education  in  the 
direction  of  independence  already  alluded  to  has  made  progress,  and 
the  question  is,  ought  it  to  be  recognised  ?  There  are  those  who  will 
say  that  the  very  fact  of  this  question  having  to  be  asked  is  a  proof 
that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  subject  alone.  We  might  agree 
with  this  view  if  we  held  that  ultimate  separation  was  a  conclusion 
to  be  desired.  But  if  the  nation  should,  as  we  believe,  recoil  in 
horror  from  such  an  eventuality,  it  is  clear  that  the  longer  the 
impression  is  allowed  to  continue  that  the  colonies  have  the  right 
to  expect  future  independence,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  remove 
or  deal  with  it. 

Here  it  may  be  aptly  asked,  why  alone  of  all  nations  is  Great 
Britain  to  hold  her  dominions  by  ties  so  slender,  that  their  disruption 
is  virtually  invited  ?  In  the  greatest  of  her  difficulties,  and  in  spite 
of  all  temptation,  Spain  has  refused  to  relax  her  grasp  on  Cuba.  The 
United  States,  carved  by  force  of  arms  from  out  another  nation,  was 
not  long  in  learning  the  lesson  that  the  first  duty  a  country  owes  to 
herself  is  to  preserve  her  own  integrity.  Hence  the  later,  and 
perhaps  the  grander,  of  her  two  great  wars.  Is  it  because  Great 
Britain,  having  first  provoked  the  war  by  her  own  misconduct,  failed 
to  come  off  victorious  in  the  struggle,  that  she  is  for  all  time  to  come 
to  be  so  cowed,  so  timorous,  as  to  submit  to  her  Empire  being  broken 
up  by  any  one  who  succeeds  in  persuading  her  subjects  in  any  part 
of  her  dominions  that  they  will  do  better  to  set  up  on  their  own 
account  ?  If  Great  Britain  is  indeed  to  become  a  second-rate  power 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  let  her  people  have  the  gratification  of 
carrying  with  them  into  obscurity  the  recollection  that  they  renounced 
the  colonies,  not  these  renounced  Great  Britain. 

Before  considering  the  details  of  a  scheme  of  confederation,  it 
would  be  well  to  further  pursue  the  point  of  the  right  of  the  mother 
country  to  impose  it  on  her  colonies.  It  might  be  considered  ex- 
pedient to  give  to  the  colonies  separately  the  power  of  deciding 
within  a  definite  and  early  time  whether  each  would  join  the  con- 
federation or  prefer  an  independent  career ;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted 
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whether  the  colonies  have  at  present  the  right  to  demand  such  an 
option.  Tine,  the  acts  of  constitution  seem  to  lead  to  future  inde- 
pendence ;  true,  such  an  idea  was  in  a  measure  present  in  the  minds 
of  their  framers;  and  true  moreover  that  it  has  been  offensively 
pressed  on  the  colonies  by  the  doubts  freely  expressed  as  to  whether 
they  are  sources  of  strength  or  weakness  to  the  Empire.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  property  is  property,  and  the  right  to  it  ought  not  to  be 
prejudiced  by  inexact  and  inferential  obligations.  The  designs  of  a 
political  school,  and  the  quiet  success  with  which  such  designs  have 
been  worked  out,  cannot  be  held  to  bind  or  commit  those  who  have 
not  been  a  party  to  them.  The  property  of  the  sovereign  in  the 
dependencies  of  the  Empire  should  be  more  firmly  asserted  in  conse- 
quence of  any  doubts  thrown  upon  it.  To  give  to  the  colonies  this 
option  would  in  itself  be  an  admission  of  a  right  to  which,  notwith- 
standing they  have  been  deceived,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
entitled.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  if  they  are  too  long 
allowed  to  remain  under  a  false  impression,  something  of  a  right 
must  grow  up. 

If  the  union  is  to  continue  only  so  long  as  both  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  are  contented  with  it,  if  the  mother  country 
or  any  colony  at  any  time  can  end  the  connection,  then  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  union  can  be  more  than  temporary.  The  time  must 
come  when  one  side  or  another  will  see,  or  think  it  sees,  an  advantage 
in  separation.  The  doctrine  that  the  union  should  depend  for  its 
continuance  upon  the  pleasure  of  either  party  to  it  affords  a  com- 
fortable excuse  for  inaction.  Meanwhile  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
those  statesmen  who  strongly  desire  to  see  the  colonies  abandoned, 
and  do  their  best  in  various  ways  to  promote  that  end  without 
declaring  their  purpose,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  sovereign 
or  the  support  of  their  country.  There  is  no  more  disagreeable 
phase  of  existence  than  that  of  a  feeling  that  a  quiet  but  powerful 
movement  is  being  exerted  in  a  direction  contrary  to  one's  wishes, 
but  with  such  concealment  and  denial  that  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  rouse  others  to  the  sense  that  a  counteracting  movement  is  neces- 
sary. Like  the  Italian  dungeon  that  slowly  contracted  round  its 
inmate  till  it  crushed  him  to  death,  but  the  diminishing  volume  of 
which  it  was  difficult  to  perceive,  so  are  many  subjects  crushed  into 
unwelcome  shape  by  a  force  unapparent  in  its  action  until  the  effect 
approaches  completion.  A  union,  lasting  only  as  long  as  all  parties 
to  it  please,  means  a  union  open  to  be  insidiously  undermined  by 
opponents,  means  one  liable  to  be  broken  by  innumerable  accidents, 
means  one  which  even  its  friends  assist  to  destroy,  for  in  contemplat- 
ing the  contingency  of  its  future  disturbance  they  shape  their  course 
to  meet  that  consequence.  If  the  union  is  desirable,  it  should  not 
be  open  to  question.  The  institutions,  the  policy,  the  legislation, 
the  habits  and  the  thoughts  of  the  people  should  grow  round  and 
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about  it  till  the  unity  of  the  Empire  becomes  embodied  in  the  inmost 
affections  and  traditions  of  the  nation. 

It  will  be  very  suggestive  to  consider  what  are  the  prevailing 
ideas  concerning  the  colonies  entertained  in  the  mother  country.  It 
would  be  idle  to  pretend  to  determine  with  even  approximate  accuracy 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  supporters  of  the  various  views.  But 
the  attempt  to  do  so  will  have  its  use ;  for  the  proportions  can  be 
guessed  with  sufficient  exactness  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  position  of  public  thought  upon  the  subject  is  eminently  un- 
satisfactory. Probably  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  friends  or  relations  in  one  or  more  of  the  colonies*. 
Inasmuch  as  these  two-fifths  comprise  in  great  measure  the  adult 
population,  it  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  thinking  population  than 
at  the  first  glance  appears.  But  only  a  small  number  of  those  who 
have  friends  or  relations  in  the  colonies  have  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  more  than  one  colony.  Even  the  particular  colony  to  which 
their  connections  belong  is  often  known  to  them  but  slightly.  A 
substantial  knowledge  of  the  colonies  is  mainly  confined  to  those 
who  have  resided  in  them,  or  who  have  political  or  business  relations 
with  them.  But  interest  in  the  colonies  is  not  confined  to  those 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  them.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
adult  working  classes  hold  the  colonies  in  high,  though  mystical, 
veneration.  The  colonies,  to  them,  are  places  where,  if  they  ever 
resolve  to  leave  their  native  towns  or  villages,  they  may  find  all  the 
comforts  denied  to  them  at  home.  They  think  of  the  colonies  as 
lands  of  plenty — as  lands  where  the  labouring  man  is  held  in  high 
estimation — as  lands  where  a  career  is  open  to  him,  where  he  can 
become  an  employer  instead  of  a  servant,  above  all  where  he  can 
become  an  owner  of  land,  and  where  his  children  will  be  well  educated 
and  have  great  positions  within  their  reach.  For  the  higher  classes 
the  colonies  have  less  attraction.  To  them,  the  colonies  are  lands  in 
which  it  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  to  try  to  make  money.  Some 
emigrate  with  the  hope  of  bettering  their  positions,  but  hoping  also 
to  return  to  the  mother  country,  although  it  is  commonly  the  case 
that  they  remain  there  by  preference  after  they  have  earned  the  means, 
to  live  at  home.  A  great  many  who  never  visit  the  colonies  try  to> 
make  money  through  their  business  connections  with  them. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  feelings  entertained  concerning  the 
colonies  themselves,  the  minds  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  people  are 
quite  colourless  on  the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies.  They  recollect  that  disintegration  was 
talked  of  some  years  since,  and  are  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  its  unpopularity.  They  think  it  was  a 
freak  of  a  small  body  of  politicians,  and  that  it  was  finally  disposed 
of  by  the  Conservative  reaction.  They  are  less  disposed  to  struggle 
about  it  now  than  they  were  seven  years  ago,  when  the  question  was 
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more  before  them.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  changes  consti- 
tutional government  has  worked  in  the  colonies.  If  they  were 
questioned  on  the  subject,  they  would  probably  say  England  is 
essentially  a  colonising  country,  and  they  suppose  will  continue  to 
hold  her  dependencies.  Why  should  she  give  them  up  ?  If  she  could 
afford  them  before  steam  and  electricity  made  communication  easy, 
why  should  she  now  get  rid  of  them  ?  Even  of  those  who  most  prize 
the  colonies,  few  will  look  upon  the  subject  as  pressing.  Of  those 
who  really  do  consider  the  question,  and  with  whom  therefore  its  prac- 
tical decision  rests,  a  powerful  section  believes  that  it  would  be  well, 
both  for  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  that  the  connection 
should  be  severed.  They  think  that  to  propose  the  severance  would 
be  unpopular,  but  that,  if  the  matter  be  left  alone,  the  result  will 
work  itself  out.  A  much  larger  section  shares  the  belief  as  to  what 
the  result  will  be,  without  desiring  it.  They  look  upon  the  matter 
as  decided,  and  they  think  it  only  a  question  of  time  when  these 
young  nations  will  declare  themselves.  The  zealous  longers  for  sepa- 
ration, and  those  who  believe  it  must  come  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
compose  nearly  all  of  those  who  have  thought  about  the  question. 
There  remain  a  few  very  ardent  men  who  long  for  confederation,  who 
believe  it  to  be  possible,  but  who  hesitate  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
course  which  must  be  taken  when  it  is  desired  to  initiate  a  great  poli- 
tical crusade.  They  are  not  wanting  in  earnestness.  It  may  be  they 
are  not  agreed  as  to  what  is  to  be  done ;  and  it  is  useless  to  preach 
a  theory  without  indicating  the  practice  that  should  flow  from  it. 

The  case  here  presented  is  less  hopeless  for  confederation  than  at 
first  sight  might  appear.  If  the  vast  body  of  the  people,  whose 
minds  are  now  colourless  on  the  question,  are  favourably  predisposed 
to  retaining  the  colonies,  there  is  good  material  to  work  on  if  the 
case  be  vigorously  taken  up.  Given  those  who  are  willing  to  become 
advocates  of  the  cause,  they  will  find  multitudes  ready  to  follow 
them ;  and  large  as  their  object  is,  they  may  reduce  it  to  the  simple 
proposition  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mother  country  to  declare  that 
she  holds,  and  will  hold,  the  colonies  as  part  of  her  territories — that 
throughout  the  Empire  the  people  must  grow  up  in  that  belief,  and 
must  shape  their  legislation,  their  institutions,  and  their  aspirations 
accordingly. 

The  question  of  whether  confederation  is  desirable  is  another  way 
of  asking  if  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  colonies.  But  although 
the  declaration  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  must  pave  the  way  to  con- 
federation, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  work  of  confederation 
will  end  with  such  declaration.  When  once  the  unity  is  declared,  a 
serviceable  machinery  must  follow  for  giving  to  the  colonies  a  share 
in  the  government  of  the  Empire  proportioned  to  their  importance. 
What  might  have  been  without  the  constitutions  the  colonies  enjoy 
it  is  useless  now  to  consider.  They  have  been  made  in  large  measure 
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self-governing  communities :  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  independent, 
they  must  have,  as  an  alternative,  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

In  considering,  from  an  imperial  point  of  view,  the  policy  of  re- 
taining the  colonies,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  positions  the  colonies 
fill,  and  of  what  consist  their  charms  and  counter-charms.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country 
the  colonies  have  an  engrossing  and  peculiar  fascination.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  this  arises  from  a  conviction  or  impression  that 
they  are  better  governed  than  the  mother  country.  The  colonies 
have  not  the  leisured  classes  that  really  govern  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  masses  generally  are  not  inclined  to  undervalue  the  ability 
and  unselfishness  of  the  leisured  classes.  To  those  whose  very 
existence  depends  on  daily  toil,  the  charm  of  a  life  to  which  all  toil 
is  unnecessary  assumes  an  exaggerated  character.  The  spectacle,  then, 
is  most  forcible  which  constantly  meets  the  view  of  the  workers 
by  compulsion — the  spectacle  of  work,  hard,  absorbing,  laborious 
work,  performed  by  those  who,  but  for  ambition,  a  love  of  doing 
good,  and  an  innate  sense  of  the  noblesse  oblige,  might  lead  lives  of 
Epicurean  ease.  This  voluntary  hard  work  is  not  confined  to  those 
holding  positions  of  conspicuous  power.  The  willingness  to  labour, 
the  desire  to  do  good,  the  determined  mastery  of  special  knowledge  for 
purposes  of  philanthropy,  the  devotion  of  time  and  means,  and  the 
subordination  of  ordinary  engagements  to  the  pursuit  of  many  varied 
objects,  are  sufficiently  common  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  people  think 
they  are  not  unfortunate  in  the  classes  which  mainly  wield  the  govern- 
ing power.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  discernment  of  the  people 
to  suppose  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  amidst  the  absorbing  pursuit 
in  the  colonies  of  pecuniary  gain  abler  governing  men  are  to  be 
found.  They  may  be  pleased  at  the  idea  that  the  government  of  the 
colonies  is  more  generally  distributed  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
population,  but  they  do  not  feel  that  therefore  that  government  is 
abler.  It  is  the  space,  the  unoccupied  room,  that  the  colonies  enjoy, 
which  speaks  to  the  hard-worked  denizens  of  a  densely  populated 
country.  Next  to  Belgium,  England,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  is 
the  most  heavily  populated  country  in  the  world.  It  has  a  population 
per  square  mile  nearly  double  that  of  India  and  Japan,  and  more  than 
three  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Taking  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  together,  the  population  per  square  mile,  though 
much  less  than  that  of  England  and  Wales  alone,  exceeds  very  much 
the  population  per  square  mile  of  any  country  in  the  world  excepting 
Belgium.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  colonies  have  such  charms 
to  those  who  most  suffer  from  the  crowding  ?  The  colonies  are  the 
safety-valves  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  affection  which  they  feel 
for  them  is  to  be  justified  by  logical  considerations.  Eecent  develop- 
ments, which  point  to  the  permanent  loss  of  foreign  markets  for  many 
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different  articles  of  British  manufacture,  have  increased  the  hardships 
of  the  crowded  state  of  the  country,  and  much  enlarged  the  desire  to 
seek  new  homes  in  the  colonies.  Of  course  this  desire  is  controlled 
by  the  cost  of  emigration.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  vast 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  In  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  then  and  now,  no  consideration  seems  to  be 
given  to  the  growth  of  new  wants.  If  a  similar  comparison  were  to 
be  made  between  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  the  middle  classes 
and  of  the  upper  classes,  it  would  be  recognised  that  so  many  new 
necessities  had  become  inseparable  from  their  lives  that  the  re- 
quirements which  sufficed  for  their  predecessors  would  be  insufferably 
insufficient  for  them.  The  lower  classes  are  amenable  to  the  same 
argument.  For  them  also  new  necessities  and  wants  have  arisen,  as 
sternly  demanded  for  their  comfort  as  were  the  recognised  wants  of 
bygone  times.  As  man  continues  to  live,  his  wants  increase  with 
the  improved  knowledge  of  how  to  supply  them.  The  denial  of  the 
new  wants  inflicts  as  much  hardship  as  the  denial  of  the  old.  A  great 
deal  of  the  so-called  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  has  to  be  qualified  by  the  consideration  of  the  demands  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  same  amount  of  comfort  and  happiness.  If  an 
abstract  standard  could  be  set  up,  we  might  compare  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  now  with  that  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  found  in  the  woods  and  forests  a  larder  and  wardrobe, 
with  which  they  were  satisfied  till  they  learned  to  require  something 
better. 

The  dread  of  the  producing  power  and  the  population  of  the 
mother  country  being  reduced  is  unreasonable,  if  the  subjects  of  the 
nation,  their  wealth,  industries,  and  resources  are  merely  transferred 
from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another.  It  is  otherwise  if  the  I 
mother  country  has  no  external  possessions,  and  the  wealth  and 
population  that  she  loses  pass  to  other  countries,  making  them 
proportionally  more  and  her  less  powerful. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  generally  supposed  to  feel  little 
interest  in  the  colonies,  and  to  be  opposed  to  emigration  to  them. 
At  first  sight  such  a  feeling  seems  natural,  but  on  reflection  its  short- 
sightedness is  apparent.  The  emigration  of  agricultural  labourers 
may,  it  is  true,  raise  the  rate  of  agricultural  labour,  or,  perhaps  it  is 
more  correct  to  say,  prevent  it  from  falling.  The  landed  proprietors, 
again,  are  not  likely  to  be  swayed  by  those  sentiments  of  personal 
liking  for  the  colonies  so  deeply  sunk  in  the  minds  of  the  working 
classes.  A  colony  may  become  the  home  of  the  working  man 
and  his  family.  The  landed  proprietor  does  not  look  forward  to 
anything  of  the  kind.  Even  if  some  junior  members  of  his  family 
go  to  the  colonies,  their  ambition  in  commencing  is  to  make 
enough  money  to  be  able  to  live  at  home,  although  frequently,  as 
has  been  said,  a  residence  in  the  colonies  changes  this  feeling  to 
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one  of  preference  for  the  new  home.  But  if  the  landed  proprietors 
have  not  the  same  personal  interest  in  the  colonies  as  that  possessed  by 
the  working  classes,  they  have  indirectly  a  very  deep  interest,  and  one 
with  which  the  coming  years  are  likely  to  vividly  impress  them. 
The  maintenance  of  those  institutions  they  most  prize,  the  safety  of 
their  order,  of  their  lands  and  their  family  possessions  depend  upon 
the  colonies  remaining  as  outlets  for  surplus  home  population.  If 
England  is  to  be  kept  within  herself,  it  cannot  be  long  before  the 
conditions  of  land  tenure  are  rigidly  scrutinised,  and  the  question 
asked  if  the  nation  has  not  the  right  to  buy  up  the  land  for  redivi- 
sion  into  smaller  holdings.  But  revolutionists  would  vainly  raise 
such  questions  whilst  the  means  to  become  possessors  of  estates  in  the 
Empire  is  more  open  to  the  poorer  classes  of  to-day  than  it  was  to 
those  who  in  times  past,  from  the  humblest  beginning,  founded  some 
of  the  greatest  families  in  the  country.  The  landed  proprietor 
should  see  in  the  colonial  outlet  his  best  guarantee  of  safety,  and, 
with  the  humblest  classes,  should  sturdily  resist  the  decolonising 
policy  of  the  international  school.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  at  various 
times  vigorously  asserted  the  common  interests  that  bind  together 
the  extreme  classes — the  landed  and  the  labouring  classes.  Probably 
in  no  sense  is  this  more  remarkably  true  than  in  that  great  interest 
which  the  labouring  and  landed  classes  jointly  have  in  upholding  the 
colonies  against  the  machinations  of  the  politicians  who  reduce 
everything  to  a  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  denomination,  and 
whose  chief  notion  of  the  future  is  compound  interest. 

The  probable  increase  of  the  population  of  the  colonies  is  a 
subject  full  of  interest.  In  a  masterly  speech  recently  delivered  by 
Sir  Hercules  Eobinson,  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  on  the 
subject  of  intercolonial  federation,  some  calculations  were  given  as 
to  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Australia.  Sir  Hercules  is  of 
opinion  that  he  is  below  the  mark  in  the  following  estimate  :  — 

Supposing,  however,  that  only  the  recent  New  South  Wales  increase  of  4 
per  cent,  annually  is  maintained,  the  population  of  this  continent  at  that  rate  at 
the  end  of  the  present  century — twenty-five  years  hence — will  be  over  5,000,000  ; 
twenty-five  years  later  it  will  be  12,500,000 ;  while  in  the  year  1950  it  will  be 
31,250,000,  which  was  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  last  census 
taken  in  1871. 

Mr.  Forster  believes  he  will  be  within  the  mark  in  estimating 
the  population  of  the  British  North  American,  the  Australasian,  and 
the  South  African  colonies  at  the  end  of  this  century  at  15,000,000, 
and  accepts  as  a  certainty  that  before  the  middle  of  next  century 
'  our  colonies  within  the  temperate  zones '  will  outnumber  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom.  Sir  Hercules  and  Mr.  Forster  are 
both  moderate  in  their  prognostications,  and  we  venture  to  predict 
that  their  estimates  will  be  immensely  exceeded  if,  in  the  mean- 
while, the  colonies  are  constituted  inalienable  portions  of  the 
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Empire.  In  the  face  of  a  declining  foreign  trade,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  commercial  Great  Britain  to  cultivate  the  colonial  *> 
trade.  But  it  is  by  some  denied  that  the  trade  follows  the  flag. 
We  are  of  those  who  believe  otherwise.  It  is  incontestable  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  civilised  nation  whose  ambition  or  jealousy  or 
economical  policy  does  not  prompt  it  to  desire  to  use  as  little  as 
possible  British  manufactures.  Great  Britain  has,  with  equal  libera- 
lity, preached  and  practised  free  trade,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  she 
has  gained  two  nations  to  her  opinions.  In  each  country  a  few 
advanced  men  adopt  free-trade  principles,  and  very  much  they  are 
glorified  in  return  in  English  publications.  But  the  nations  them- 
selves do  not  yield,  and  perhaps,  if  the  governments  stated  exactly 
what  they  thought,  they  would  say  that  they  know  what  suits  their 
respective  countries  better  than  the  English  who  so  kindly  volunteer 
their  advice.  England's  foreign  trade  is  falling  off,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  to  do  so,  because  she  is  dealing  with  unwilling  customers. 
In  the  colonies  she  may  be  sure  of  constantly  increasing  trade  and  < 
willing  customers. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  the  colonies  was  read  by  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Hamilton  in  1872  before  the  Statistical  Society,  in  which  he 
specially  set  himself  to  show  that  the  trade  followed  the  flag.  He 
adduced  the  instance  of  the  conquered  colonies.  For  example,  the 
French  Canadians,  who  have  never  been  absorbed  into  the  British 
colonial  population,  consume  a  very  small  proportion  of  French  as 
compared  with  British  goods,  without  the  latter  enjoying  any  pro- 
tection. The  Dutch  population  at  the  Cape  affords  a  similar  ex- 
ample, whilst  conversely  the  trade  of  Java  is  essentially  Dutch. 
Mr.  Hamilton  gives  some  interesting  figures  as  to  the  consumption 
of  British  products  per  head  of  population  in  British  possessions  and 
in  foreign  countries.  He  takes  the  average  of  three  years,  viz.  the 
year  of  census  with  the  preceding  and  succeeding  years.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  North  American  colonies  was  \l.  5s.  8d.  per  head; 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  81.  10s.  3d. ;  Cape  and  Natal,  total 
population  21.  6s.  4d.,  white  81.  12s.  2d. ;  West  Indies,  21.  8s.  Id. ; 
Mauritius,  II.  14s.  7d. ;  United  States,  17s.  Wd. ;  France,  6s. ; 
Spain,  2s.  Id.',  Portugal,  10s.  4d. ;  Germany  (Prussia,  Hamburg, 
and  Austria),  6s.  lid.;  Italy,  4s.  3d.;  Eussia,  lid.;  Holland, 
21.  16s.  2d.,  a  portion  of  which  probably  belongs  to  Germany; 
Belgium,  lls.  lOd. ;  and  Brazil,  lls.  2d.  Mr.  Forster,  three  years 
later,  pursued  the  same  subject  at  Edinburgh.  He  said : 

I  must  ask  you  to  look  into  the  facts  for  yourselves,  and  if  you  do  so  I  think 
you  will  incline  to  believe  that  the  balance  of  evidence  shows  that  the  trade  does 
follow  the  flag.  Kemember,  all  that  is  required  to  justify  this  opinion  is  to  have 
ground  to  believe  that  we  have  more  trade  with  the  colonies  than  we  should  if  they 
were  foreigners.  Take  these  figures.  We  find  by  the  parliamentary  returns  that 
our  exports  last  year  were  in  value  to 
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Australia  (including  New  Zealand)    .        .  more  than  20,000,000 

Trance less  than  30,000,000 

British  North  America       .        «         .  more  than  10,000,000 

The  United  States less  than  83,000,000 

The  Cape  and  Natal   .      '  ;-'0;y/-   i:t>.  .•  f  about  4,700,000 

China         Salt  £J   osi;-:>-U  oi.Ji  Jtfmoacr  less  than  6,000,000 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  seven  millions  of  colonists  are 
not  bad  customers.  *  Our  import  from  them  is  about  11  per  cent., 
and  our  export  to  them  about  12^  per  cent.,  of  our  import  and 
export  to  and  from  all  foreign  countries.' 

An  important  point,  to  which  Mr.  Hamilton  calls  attention,  should 
be  remembered.  The  British  trade  with  the  colonies  is  not  repre- 
sented only  by  British  exports  and  imports.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
indirect  trade  under  British  auspices.  The  colonies  draw  supplies 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  a  majority  of  cases  these  are  paid  for 
by  British  exports  to  the  supplying  countries.  The  whole  course  of 
colonial  trade  is  in  connection  with  British  houses  and  British  joint- 
stock  companies.  Let  the  colonies  cease  to  be  British,  and  we  may 
be  certain  that,  to  whatever  extent  they  are  able,  they  will  endeavour 
to  divest  their  trade  of  its  British  character. 

The  colonies  already  absorb  large  amounts  of  British  capital,  and 
would  absorb  much  more  if  it  were  understood  the  union  was  to  con- 
,  tinue.  Doubts  as  to  the  colonies  separating  from  the  mother  country 
alone  stand  in  the  way  of  larger  investments.  The  Times  recently 
published  a  return  of  the  sums  owing  by  certain  defaulting  States  for 
principal  and  interest,  by  which  it  appears  that  no  less  an  amount 
than  335,000,OOOZ.  is  due  to  credulous  England,  of  which  she  is  likely 
to  recover  very  little.  With  consummate  irony  the  Times  headed  the 
paragraph  *  English  Charities  abroad.'  Whilst  the  colonies  continue 
to  belong  to  Great  Britain  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  default. 
The  interest  and  principal  of  their  public  debts  are  made  first  charges 
on  their  whole  yearly  revenues.  The  governor,  the  government,  and 
the  audit  department  would  be  guilty  of  a  gross  infraction  of  the  law 
if  they  allowed  a  penny  of  public  money  to  be  paid  away  for  ordinary 
services  whilst  any  of  the  legally  constituted  first  charges  remained 
unsatisfied.  The  colonies,  therefore,  must  pay  their  debts  before  their 
ordinary  services  can  be  carried  on.  As  far  as  private  affairs  are  con- 
cerned, the  laws  of  the  colonies  offer  as  much  security  as  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  urged  we  are  aware  that  the  colonies  are  no  more 
friendly  than  foreign  countries  to  British  commerce.  This  is  deduced 
from  the  supposed  leaning  of  the  colonies  to  Protection.  A  great 
deal  of  misapprehension  exists  on  the  subject.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  bulk  of  the  colonial  discussions  about  Free  Trade  and 
Protection  are  of  a  doctrinaire  character.  Whether  the  colonies  are 
avowedly  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  their  actual  policy  is 
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much  the  same.  New  South  Wales,  for  example,  is  a  colony  firmly  f 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  in 
his  last  Budget  proposed  that  tobacco  manufactured  from  colonial  leaf 
should  be  subject  to  an  excise  duty  of  6d.  as  against  Is.  3d.  charge- 
able on  tobacco  manufactured  from  imported  leaf.  He  hinted  also 
that  at  some  future  time  there  should  be  an  excise  duty  on  wine  and 
sugar.  He  does  not  propose  this  at  once.  He  knows  that  colonial 
wine  and  sugar  would  never  have  been  produced  and  manufactured  if 
at  the  commencement  they  were  subjected  to  an  excise  duty.  But  he 
wisely  foresees  that  in  the  course  of  time  they  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  imported  articles  of  the  same  kind,  and  contribute  to  the  revenue. 
Meanwhile,  like  his  Protection-favouring  neighbour  Victoria,  he  relies 
on  his  customs  revenue  to  supplement  the  revenue  derivable  from  sales 
of  land,  from  railways,  and  from  other  sources.  He  has  more  land 
revenue  than  Victoria,  so  he  does  not  require  so  much  customs  revenue. 
His  stamp  and  succession  duties  may  be  a  little  more  severe  than  those 
of  Victoria,  but  practically  they  do  not  come  to  much,  and  otherwise 
he  has  no  direct  taxation.  Canada,  assumed  to  be  favourable  to  Pro- 
tection, has  heavy  excise  duties  which  yield  an  amount  equal  to  a  third 
of  the  customs  duties  and  one-fifth  of  the  entire  revenue.  But  none 
of  the  colonies,  we  believe,  have  a  property  or  an  income  tax,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  reasons  which  lead  to  their  avoidance. 
The  colonies  depend  little  upon  any  feeling  for  or  against  Free  Trade, 
but  much  upon  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  immediate  interests  to  be 
served.  The  annual  profits  in  the  colonies  of  almost  every  business 
or  profession  are,  as  a  rule,  unequal.  To  reckon  these  profits  as  income, 
and  not  to  regard  a  considerable  part  of  them  as  capital,  would  be 
imprudently  to  forget  the  possibility  of  lesser  earnings  in  succeeding 
years.  Hence  there  is  not  that  well-defined  distinction  between 
capital  and  income  that  is  to  be  found  in  older  established  countries, 
and  an  income  tax  would  be  regarded  as  to  some  extent  a  tax  on 
capital.  A  great  deal  of  foreign  capital  is  invested  in  the  colonies  in 
various  enterprises.  By  foreign  is  meant  capital  not  belonging  to 
owners  residing  in  the  colony.  An  income  tax  would  very  much  dis- 
courage the  introduction  of  such  capital  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  of  service  in  promoting  undertakings  which  otherwise 
might  be  neglected.  To  a  property  tax  there  are  even  stronger 
objections.  In  most  of  the  colonies  a  large  part  of  the  country  is 
still  unsettled  and  unsold  Crown  lands.  A  property  tax  on  sold 
land  would  more  than  by  rts  own  amount  reduce  the  value  of  the  land 
which  remained  to  be  sold.  There  is  a  popular  idea  that  such  land 
should  be  given  away,  but  no  one  who  has  watched  the  experience 
of  several  land  systems  in  different  colonies  can  doubt  the  subtle 
force  of  Gibbon  Wakefield's  dictum,  that  even  if  the  money  is  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sea  it  is  better  to  exact  for  the  lands  from  which 
the  Crown  parts  a  fair  price.  A  property  tax  would  not  only  affect 
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the  value  of  unsold  Crown  land,  but  discourage  settlement.  The  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  land  are  of  paramount  importance  in 
these  young  countries,  and  a  property  tax  would  have  a  deterring 
effect.  By  means  of  rates  property  is  made  to  contribute  to  local 
purposes.  This,  however,  is  not  regarded  as  a  hardship,  for  the  return 
for  the  payment  is  more  apparent  than  if  the  money  went  to  the 
Treasury.  The  Government  of  Victoria  lately  went  to  the  country  on 
the  policy  of  a  property  tax  to  be  levied  with  the  object  of  enabling 
the  customs  duties  to  be  reduced.  From  a  late  telegram  it  is  to  be 
inferred  this  object  has  not  found  favour,  since  after  the  election  the 
Government  tendered  their  resignation.  Both  sides,  however,  appear 
to  incline  towards  some  kind  of  property  tax,  and  there  is  little  room 
to  doubt  that  such  a  result  is  approaching.  That  it  is  so  rather 
confirms  the  arguments  which  have  been  used.  Victoria  has  given 
away,  or  parted  with  very  cheaply,  an  immense  quantity  of  her  best 
land.  Strangely  enough,  a  conception  of  maintaining,  and  benefiting 
by,  the  value  of  her  public  estate  has  never  found  a  place  in  the  policy 
of  her  public  men,  so  that  the  fear  of  a  property  tax  injuring  that 
value  does  not  deter  them.  Besides,  if  they  really  gave  heed  to  that 
consideration,  the  colony  having  divested  itself  of  so  much  land  has 
approached  the  margin  beyond  which  the  returns  from  a  property  tax 
may  more  than  compensate  for  the  injury  to  the  value  of  the  unsold 
estate. 

The  colonies,  then,  find  it  on  the  whole  convenient  and  expedient 
to  chiefly  rely  upon  the  customs  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  apart 
from  any  considerations  in  favour  of  protection.  Discussions  take 
place  as  to  which  articles  should  be  taxed,  which  admitted  duty  free, 
and  a  great  deal  is  frequently  said  about  Protection.  But  if  a  certain 
amount  of  revenue  has  to  be  raised  through  the  custom-house,  and 
this  end  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  the  details  are  not  of  very  much 
importance.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  confederation 
took  place,  the  colonies  would  readily  lend  themselves  to  the  consi- 
deration of  a  Customs  union  or  agreement.  They  rather  lean  to  the 
opinion  that  the  mother  country  was  unmindful  of  what  she  owed  to 
her  children  when  in  respect  to  their  trade  she  placed  them  on  the 
footing  of  foreign  countries,  and  claimed  from  these  credit  for  the 
unselfish  manner  in  which  she  was  willing  to  deal  with  her  own 
possessions.  For  the  rest,  if  a  colony  does  sometimes  legislate  in  a 
manner  which  shows  more  anxiety  for  its  own  than  for  the  mother 
•country's  interest,  let  what  has  already  been  said  be  remembered,  that 
the  colonies  are  being  educated  into  the  belief  of  future  independence. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  whether  or  not  the  colonies  continue  to  be 
united  with  the  mother  country,  they  will  receive  emigrants  from  it. 
To  such  an  extent  as  this  is  the  case,  the  arguments  as  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  closing  the  outlets  of  emigration  from  Great 
Britain  and  reducing  the  rate  of  wages  are  modified.  The  separation 
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of  the  colonies  would  not  altogether  close  emigration  to  them,  but 
tbe  emigration  would  be  very  different  in  nature  and  extent.  From 
a  national  point  of  view  the  emigration  to  colonies  which  had  become 
independent  nations  would  be  the  reverse  of  beneficial.  Granted 
that  the  evil  of  an  overcrowded  population  is  great,  yet  it  is  only  a 
lesser  evil  to  a  nation  to  lose  large  numbers  of  its  subjects.  The 
emigration  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
lost  Great  Britain  more  of  her  subjects  than  the  wars  of  the  whole  of 
the  century.  It  has  not  been  tbe  removal  of  so  many  of  her  subjects 
to  other  portions  of  her  dominions  with  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  it  has  been  the  departure 
of  hostile  subjects,  who,  besides  hoping  to  find  a  more  congenial 
home,  have  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  carried  away  with  them 
unfriendly  feelings  to  the  country  they  have  left.  The  Irish  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  nearly  caused  Great  Britain,  and  possibly 
in  the  future  may  yet  do  so,  a  war  which  would  cost  more  than  the 
most  lavish  liberality  could  devote  to  the  material  improvement  of 
the  colonies. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  questioned  if  it  is  possible  for  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  to  separate  with  mutually  friendly  feelings, 
although,  as  has  been  said,  they  are  being  educated  into  expecting 
separation.  If}  at  the  last,  separation  proceed  from  the  action  of  the 
mother  country,  the  colonies  will  vividly  retain  a  feeling  of  soreness 
at  the  slight  they  will  consider  put  on  them.  If  the  separation  arise 
through  the  action  of  the  colonies,  there  will  remain  with  Great 
Britain  the  bitterness  arising  from  the  conviction  that  the  lofty 
aspirations  of  the  past  are  frustrated,  and  that  a  small  career  remains 
to  take  the  place  of  a  great  destiny.  The  progress  of  the  released 
colonies  would  be  so  many  reproaches  to  the  country  that  had  been 
deprived  of  them.  Inasmuch  as,  whenever  separation  occurs,  it  will 
not  be  clear  to  whose  fault  it  will  be  due,  and  each  will  blame  the 
other,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  bitterness  of  feeling  will  exist  on 
each  side. 

Suppose  the  colonies  detached,  emigration  to  them  will  mean 
emigration  to  a  foreign  country.     To  Great  Britain  it  will  mean  the 
loss  of  so  many  subjects,  with  the  not  unwarranted  suspicion  that; 
each  subject  lost  means  one  gained  by  a  not  very  friendly  nation. 
True,  to  whatever  extent  such  emigration  may  proceed,  it  may  serve 
as  an  outlet  for  an  overcrowded  country  driven  to  great  straits.     But 
how  vastly  different  the  ebb  and  flow  from  one  part  of  the  same 
dominion  to  another  of  a  friendly  population,  seeking  in  less  crowded  ' 
areas  more  scope  for  industry  and  enterprise,  to  driving  people  from 
their  country  under  the  oppressive  influence  of  actual  want,  or,  as  in  i 
the  case  of  the  Irish  proceeding  to  America,  under  the  influence 
partly  of  want  and  partly  of  a  feeling  of  strong  resentment  against 
the  Government  of  the  country  they  are  leaving. 
VOL.  I.— No.  5.  3  K 
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Even  if  it  were  statesmanlike  to  view  with  complacency  the  loss 
of  so  many  of  a  country's  subjects,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  as  a 
mere  outlet  the  colonies  when  independent  will  suit  the  interests  of 
the  poorer  classes  as  they  do  now.  Emigrants  from  the  mother 
country  land  in  the  colonies  amongst  their  fellow-subjects  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.  Let  those  who  know  the  feelings  with 
which  the  native-born  Americans  receive  the  Irish  emigrants  deny 
that  the  position  of  persons  seeking  in  a  new  country  a  new  nation- 
ality is  widely  different  from  that  of  emigrants  who  proceed  from 
one  portion  of  their  own  dominions  to  another.  Although,  too,  if 
the  colonies  were  independent,  assisted  emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom  might  not  altogether  be  stopped,  it  would  be  fallacious  to 
expect  it  would  continue  on  the  same  scale.  Some  of  the  colonial 
governments  now  assist  German  emigrants,  but  such  assistance  is 
small  in  proportion  to  that  which  they  render,  and  are  likely  to 
render,  to  their  own  countrymen.  In  brief  the  whole  character  of 
the  interchange  of  population  would  be  altered  if  the  colonies  became 
•j,  \  independent  nations.  In  the  one  case  emigration  means  the  bene- 
ficial dispersion  through  the  Empire  of  friendly  subjects,  in  the  other 
an  outlet  for  the  disaffected  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unfriendly  of 
other  nations. 

The  confederation  of  the  Empire  would  largely  encourage  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  the  colonies.  Great  Britain  finds  the  money 
for  the  wars  of  other  nations.  When  two  countries  determine  to 
fight,  they  look  to  Great  Britain  for  the  money  they  require.  She 
aids  in  keeping  up  the  immense  armaments  of  the  Continent ;  she 
finds  the  means  for  the  employment  of  the  labouring  population  of 
foreign  countries  ;  she  opens  up  those  countries  by  railways  and  other 
modes  of  communication.  It  is  natural  that  capital  should  seek  in- 
vestment. But  how  much  would  be  absorbed  by  the  colonies  if  it 
were  understood  they  were  to  continue  parts  of  the  British  domi- 
nions !  We  have  already  said  that  investors  in  colonial  securities  and 
colonial  enterprises  have  before  them  the  contingency  of  separation. 
With  separation  the  value  of  property  in  the  colonies  and  of  colonial 
securities  would  for  a  long  while  be  much  depressed.  As  new  nations, 
they  would  be  subject  to  the  difficulties,  the  changes,  and  revolutions, 
from  which  young  countries  are  seldom  free. 

If  new  territory  were  to  spring  up  from  the  sea,  adjoining  Great 
Britain,  as  soon  as  it  could  safely  be  visited,  it  would  be  covered  with 
works.  British  capitalists  would  eagerly  invest  their  means  in  what 
they  would  regard  as  beyond  doubt  their  own  territory.  Declare  the 
colonies  inseparably  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  they  will  be_so 
many  provinces  added  to  Great  Britain.  Enterprise,  population, 
and  capital  would  fly  to  them,  not  only  in  the  shape  of  joint-stock 
enterprises,  but  in  that  of  enterprises  personally  conducted,  or  con- 
ducted on  personal  behalf.  At  present,  such  is  the  want  of  confidence 
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in  the  permanency  of  the  connection  with  the  colonies,  that  trust  funds 
(notwithstanding  that  in  the  deeds  of  trust  no  prohibition  is  con- 
tained) are  not  allowed  to  be  invested  in  colonial  lands  or  colonial 
securities,  although  such  investment  is  permitted  in  some  Indian 
securities  not  enjoying  an  imperial  guarantee.  The  want  of  means 
of  investing  trust  funds  is  notorious,  but  their  colonial  investment 
has  been  obstinately  opposed — the  principal  ground  being  the  doubt 
whether,  in  course  of  time,  the  investment  might  not  prove  to  be 
made  in  a  foreign  country.  The  rise  in  the  value  of  their  securities, 
and  the  flow  of  capital,  enterprise,  and  population  which  would 
follow  confederation,  would  no  doubt  greatly  benefit  the  colonies, 
and  reconcile  them  to  a  position  which,  to  some  people,  might  appear 
the  lesser  one  of  being  part  of  a  great  confederation,  instead  of  be- 
coming separate  and  independent  nations.  The  colonies  now  believe, 
and  many  people  in  Great  Britain  share  the  belief,  that  they  may 
at  their  option  cease  to  be  parts  of  the  Empire.  Is  that  a  position  f 
a  great  nation  should  accejit,  to  be  exposed  to  dismemberment  at  ' 
the  pleasure  of  her  dependencies  ?  The  favourite  dictum  is,  that 
England  will  never  burn  another  ounce  of  gunpowder  to  retain  a 
colony  that  wishes  to  be  free.  Is  it  possible  to  fail  to  see  that  such 
a  condition  is  only  compatible  with  the  belief  that  the  time  for  seces- 
sion will  come  ? 

If  the  great  colonies  are  to  continue  parts  of  the  Empire,  it  is  '  ]/ 
utterly  unreasonable  that  they  should  be  free  from  all  contribution 
towards  national  expenditure.  The  fleet  belongs  to  the  nation,  and 
is  essentially  for  the  service  of  the  nation,  and  nothing  can  justify 
freeing  the  colonies  of  British  America,  South  Africa,  and  Australasia 
from  contribution  towards  its  cost,  except  the  intention  to  free  them 
from  the  nation.  Whilst  they  possess  so  little  property  and  population,, 
their  proportionate  contribution  would  not  be  large,  and,  with  the 
intention  of  getting  rid  of  them,  the  anti-colonial  party  may  think  it 
wise  to  forego  the  present  contribution  to  lessen  the  difficulty  of 
severing  the  connection.  But  consider  what  those  colonies  will  be 
fifty  years  hence,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  might  and  should 
relieve  the  tax-payers  of  the  mother  country,  while  helping  to  main- 
tain an  irresistibly  powerful  fleet.  If  Great  Britain  will  be  stronger 
without  her  colonies,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  she  would  be  stronger 
without  India.  The  possession  of  the  latter  is  at  least  as  likely  to 
lead  to  complications  which  might  commit  the  nation  to  an  exercise 
of  power  or  the  necessity  of  expenditure.  The  United  Kingdom 
should  either  divest  itself  of  all  external  dominions,  or  make  the 
scheme  of  the  nation  march  with  their  continued  possession. 

Humanitarian  influences  might  be  appealed  to.  It  is  at  the  least 
probable  that  if  the  colonies  become  independent  they  will  for  a  con- 
siderable period  be  subject  to  all  those  ills  of  internal  and  external 
war  which  overtake  young  countries.  They  will  fight  amongst  them- 
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selves  sometimes  ;  they  will  combine  to  fight  against  others  ;  they 
will  in  some  cases,  before  their  institutions  attain  to  the  age  which 
commands  reverence  and  veneration,  experience  a  great  deal  of 
internecine  dissension  and  bloodshed.  The  United  States  may  be 
considered  very  fortunate  in  having  had 'only  one  great  civil  war,  but 
,  what  a  destructive  war  that  was  !  If  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain 
become  independent,  they  cannot  hope  to  escape  war  and  war's  con- 
sequences. A  confederation,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  it  would  be 
free  from  civil  war,  would,  in  time,  own  such  a  powerful  fleet  that  it 
would  escape  war  with  foreign  countries.  To  no  class  of  persons 
should  confederation  more  appeal  than  to  those  who  desire  to  abolish 
the  horrors  of  war. 

Concerning  the  plan  of  federation  we  have  already  said  that  the 
mere  declaration  of  the  continued  unity  of  the  Empire  would  arrest 
its  disintegration.  But  before  the  declaration  was  made  some  heed 
would  have  to  be  given  to  the  conditions  of  that  unity.  Even  were 
it  desirable,  it  could  not  be  expected,  after  all  that  has  taken  place, 
that  the  mother  country  would  retrace  her  steps,  and  the  colonies 
submit  to  such  an  alteration  in  their  prospects,  without  a  knowledge 
on  each  side  of  what  the  change  meant.  The  colonies  have  been  too 
much  advanced  on  the  road  to  self-government  to  submit  to  a  total 
exclusion  from  a  share  of  control  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  we 
have  already  admitted  that  they  should  contribute  to  the  national  ex- 
penditure by  bearing  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  navy.  Obviously  the 
.share  of  control  should  increase  with  the  share  of  contribution.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  contribution  would  be  very  large  at 
first,  though  made  on  strictly  fair  terms.  The  proportions  of  popula- 
tion and  property  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  should  rule  the 
rate  of  contribution.  A  census  throughout  the  Empire  might  be 
taken  every  five  years,  and  on  the  results  the  payments  of  the  next 
five  years  be  based.  Although  there  should  be  so  much  payable  on 
•\  account  of  population  and  property,  it  should  be  open  to  each  part  of 
I  the  Empire  to  make  up  its  contribution  in  the  way  it  determines. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  should  be  no  part  of  the  policy  or 
scheme  of  the  confederation  to  interfere  with  the  local  government 
of  either  the  mother  country  or  her  confederated  dependencies.  Some 
difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  deciding  whether  and  to  what  extent 
native  population  and  property  should  contribute. 

The  references  made  to  the  fleet  required  for  the  Confederated 
Empire  presuppose  a  very  powerful  naval  armament — one  so  powerful 
that  it  would  be  safe  from  all  attacks,  and  that  it  would,  as  far  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected,  relieve  the  Empire  of  the  dangers  and 
risks  of  protracted  or  even  brief  wars.  The  Confederated  Empire  could 
afford  to  pay  for  any  fleet  that  could  possibly  be  found  desirable. 
Each  portion  of  the  Confederation  would  probably  have  its  own  local 
forces,  and  as  it  became  necessary,  provision  could  be  made  to  give  to 
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those  forces  a  combined  and  consolidated  character.  It  is  often 
argued  that  the  colonies  would  be  sources  of  weakness  to  the  mother 
country  in  case  of  war.  Too  much  weight  is  probably  attached  to 
this  idea.  If  Great  Britain  and  America  were  at  war,  Canadian 
territory  would  very  likely  be  involved,  but  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
make  Canada  the  battle-field  as  any  other  territory  ;  somewhere  the 
fight  would  have  to  be  fought  out.  With  this  exception,  the  colonies, 
for  a  long  while  to  come,  are  not  likely  to  be  prominently  affected  by 
war.  No  nation  would  desire  to  permanently  occupy  or  wantonly  in- 
jure them.  They  might  be  placed  under  contribution,  but  any  amount 
so  obtained  would  wait  the  settlement  of  the  war.  If  victorious,  Great 
Britain  would  exact  restitution  ;  if  not  victorious,  the  loss  inflicted  on 
the  colonies  would  form  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  bill  of  costs. 
It  really  comes  to  this,  then,  that,  to  the  extent  of  their  value  as  • 
strategical  points,  the  mother  country  should  encourage  the  fortifi- 
cation and  defence  of  the  colonies.  Those  which  remained  unfortified 
would  suffer  little  if  a  clear  understanding  existed  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  war  being  shared  by  the  whole  Confederation.  The 
money  the  colonies  have  expended,  and  are  continuing  to  expend,  on 
fortifications,  shows  they  are  not  afraid  of  their  proper  share  of 
responsibility. 

To  resume,  the  control  or  representative  power  should  correspond 
with  the  contribution.  The  question  of  representation  is  the  great 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  confederation,  not  on  account  of  its 
real,  but  of  its  fancied  difficulties.  What !  swamp  the  House  of  ' 
Commons  with  colonial  votes,  add  to  the  many  embarrassments  of 
party  another  perhaps  as  troublesome  as  the  Home  Kule  combination  ? 
Anything  is  better  than  that,  and  thus  many  who  have  large  views  of 
what  a  confederated  empire  might  be  shrink  from  the  subject.  If  their 
fears  were  to  be  justified,  there  would  be  small  hope  of  federation,  for 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  great  would  be  the  objection  to  relinquishing 
for  the  United  Kingdom  a  thoroughly  local  government.  But  it  should 
be  quite  as  vital  a  point  to  maintain  the  ordinary  government  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  ordinary  government  of  any  dependency.  The 
aim  should  be  to  build  up  a  federal  government  without  impairing 
the  machinery  of  ordinary  government.  If  this  were  well  understood, 
there  would  be  no  inconvenience  from  haste  on  the  part  of  the  colonies. 
Whilst  they  would  not  consent  to  be  excluded  from  a  prospect  of 
either  independence  or  of  control  in  federal  affairs,  they  are  by  no 
means  eager  for  immediate  representation.  For  some  time  to  come 
they  would  be  well  content  with  representation  at  a  Board  of  Advice 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  This,  at  any  rate,  would 
not  be  a  revolutionary  step,  for  it  would  be  only  following  the  example 
of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  After  a  time, 
which  could  easily  be  designated  in  advance,  the  population,  wealth, 
and  importance  of  the  colonies  would  entitle  them  to  more  direct 
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representation,  and  their  representatives  should  form  part  of  the 
Federal  legislative  body.  The  constitution  of  the  Federal  Legislature 
would  not  involve  much  difficulty.  The  House  of  Lords,  as  one 
chamber  of  it,  would  equally  be  available  for  the  Federal  Legislature 
as  for  the  ordinary  Legislature  of  Great-  Britain.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  persons  who  may  reside  in  the  colonies  from  being  called  to 
the  peerage,  and  already  many  peers  possess  considerable  colonial 
estates.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  the  House  of  Commons  for  Great 
Britain,  should  not  be  disturbed.  It  is  a  question  very  important, 
but  which  need  not  be  decided  at  the  moment  of  confederation, 
whether  the  Federal  Lower  Chamber  should  be  the  House  of  Commons 
plus  the  colonial  representatives,  or  whether  the  Federal  represen- 
tatives of  Great  Britain  should  be  distinctly  and  separately  selected. 
The  Imperial  Parliament,  until  the  Federal  Parliament  grew  into 
being,  should,,  as  it  now  is,  be  superior,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  the  executive  of  the  Confederate  Empire. 
There  are  two  familiar  instances  of  exceptional  representation  that 
show  how  easily  particular  requirements  can  be  dealt  with.  In  the 
French  Legislature  the  colonies  of  France  are  represented ;  in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  United  States,  territories  are  allowed 
to  be  represented  by  delegates. 

The  measure  of  confederacy,  then,  which  we  advocate,  is  a  de- 

'•  claration  that  the  colonies  are  inseparably  portions  and  provinces  of 

Great  Britain ;  that  all  parts  of  the  Empire  should  contribute  to  the 

/  cost  and  maintenance  of  the  fleet ;  and  that,  in  course  of  time,  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  outlying  dominions  warrants  it,  all  parts  of  the  Empire 

'X  shall  be  represented  in  the  Federal  Legislature ;  and  that,  in  the 
.  meanwhile,  the  colonies  be  represented  at  a  Board  (or  Council)  of 
.  Advice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
•i         Many  references  have  already  been  made  to  the  advantages  the 
colonies  would  enjoy  from  federation,  while  it  has  not  been  concealed 
that  possibly  they  may  to  some  extent  think  that  their  independence 
has  been  so  guaranteed  that  they  have  the  right  to  complain  of  its 
being  denied  to  them.     But  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  would  be  con- 
sulted during  the  passage  of  the  measure ;  and,  whatever  the  hopes 
held  out  to  them,  they  are  not  entitled  to  set  up  the  result  of  the 
machinations  of  a  few  statesmen  against  the  wishes  of  the  vast  masses 
of  the  people.     And  the  colonies  have  much  to  gain.     There  will  be 
/  preserved  to  them  a  national  feeling — a  desire  to  be  great  amongst 
the  great,  not  amongst  the  little,  to  be  parts  of  a  powerful  Empire 
instead  of  being  powerless  independent  countries.     They   will  save 
themselves  from  the  risks  of  small  States — the  risk  of  external  wars 
with  countries  like  themselves,  or  internecine  wars  as  various  parties 
in  the  State  energetically  try  to  assert  the  supreme  control.     Nor  will 

^    the  colonies  be  pecuniarily  losers.     Against  the  actual  contributions 
they  would  make  might  be  set  the  increased  value  of  colonial  securi- 
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ties  and  colonial  property  already  mentioned.  They  might  indeed 
regard  their  payments  as  premiums  of  insurance  on  their  possessions, 
which  in  consequence  of  such  payments  would  be  more  than  propor- 
tionately increased  in  value. 

And  what  does  confederation  mean  to  Great  Britain  ?     It  means  /  H 
that,  instead  of  sinking  into  a  small  money-loving  State — a  second 
Holland — she   is  to  retain  in  her  own  dominions  her  subjects  and 
their  wealth,  and  not  to  drive  them  abroad.     The  enterprise  of  her 
people  is  to  be  devoted  to  enlarging  the  power  of  their  country,  in- 
stead of  their  diminishing  it  by  becoming  the  subjects  of  other  nations. 
The  trade  which  she  is  losing,  as  other  nations  are  able  to  supply  them-  2 
selves  with  their  own  manufactures,  she  will  more  than  regain  through 
the   wants   of  millions  of  her  people   dwelling  within   her  various 
dominions  which  she  will  have  to  satisfy.     She  will  look  forward  not 
to  declining  trade,  but  to  its  unlimited  increase.     For  the  great  mass  -3 
of  her  population,  the  toiling  millions,  she  will  retain  the  possessions 
which  will  open  to  them  and  their  children  and  children's  children 
the  means  of  rising  to  distinction  and  wealth  if  their  ambition  so 
prompts   them.      The    most  powerful   of  nations,   with  irresistible     I/ 
naval  armaments,  she  will  be  able  to  stay  war.     The  pauperism  of 
the  country  will  be  reduced  by  the  increased  demand  for  labour ; 
and  portions  of  the  British  possessions,  which  are  now  wildernesses, 
will  be  covered  with  useful  works  and  teem  with  prosperous  com- 
munities. 

The  endeavour  has  been  made  to  show  in  this  paper — 

1 .  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies. 

2.  The  urgent  necessity  for  doing  something  to  arrest  the  disin- 
tegration towards  which  progress  is  being  made. 

3.  That   a  union,    depending  upon   the  pleasure,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  means  separation  sooner 
or  later. 

4.  That,   under   the  union-during-pleasure  condition,   much   is 
being  done  to  hasten  separation. 

5.  That  the  mother  country  is  entitled  to  retain  and  consolidate 
her  possessions. 

6.  That  confederation  is  desirable,  and  would  be  fraught  with  ad- 
vantage both  to  the  parent  country  and  the  colonies  in  the  shape  of 
increased  trade,  increased  value  of  property,  the  augmented  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  the  saving  of  much  misery  and  disaster. 

7.  That  its  accomplishment  does  not  present  great  difficulties. 

JULIUS  VOGEL. 
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THE   SOUL   AND  FUTURE  LIFE. 


II. 

THE  rational  view  of  the  Soul  (we  insisted  in  a  previous  paper)  would 
remove  us  as  far  from  a  cynical  materialism  as  from  a  fantastic 
spiritualism.  It  restores  to  their  true  supremacy  in  human  life  those 
religious  emotions  which  materialism  forgets ;  whilst  it  frees  us  from 
the  idle  figment  which  spiritualism  would  foist  upon  human  nature. 
We  entirely  agree  with  the  theologians  that  our  age  is  beset  with 
a  grievous  danger  of  materialism.  There  is  a  school  of  teachers  abroad, 
and  they  have  found  an  echo  here,  who  dream  that  victorious  vivisection 
will  ultimately  win  them  anatomical  solutions  of  man's  moral  and 
spiritual  mysteries.  Such  unholy  nightmares,  it  is  true,  are  not 
likely  to  beguile  many  minds  in  a  country  like  this,  where  social  and 
moral  problems  are  still  in  their  natural  ascendant.  But  there  is  a 
subtler  kind  of  materialism  of  which  the  dangers  are  real.  It  does 
not  indeed  put  forth  the  bestial  sophism,  that  the  apex  of  philosophy 
is  to  be  won  by  improved  microscopes  and  new  batteries.  But  then 
it  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  spiritual  life  of  man ;  it  has  no  par- 
ticular religion;  it  ignores  the  Soul.  It  fills  the  air  with  paeans  to 
science ;  it  is  never  weary  of  vaunting  the  scientific  methods,  the 
scientific  triumphs.  But  it  always  means  physical,  not  moral  science ; 
intellectual,  not  religious  conquests.  It  shirks  the  question  of  ques- 
tions— to  what  human  end  is  this  knowledge — how  shall  man  thereby 
order  his  life  as  a  whole — where  is  he  to  find  the  object  of  his 
yearnings  of  spirit  ?  Of  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind  it  knows 
as  little,  and  thinks  as  little,  as  of  any  other  sort  of  Asiatic  devil- 
worship.  At  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  men  and  women  around 
us,  ill  at  ease  for  want  of  some  answer,  it  stares  blankly,  as  it  does 
at  some  spirit-rapping  epidemic.  '  What  is  that  to  us  ? — see  thou 
to  that ' — is  all  that  it  can  answer  when  men  ask  it  for  a  religion.. 
It  is  of  the  religion  of  all  sensible  men,  the  religion  which  all  sensible 
men  never  tell.  With  a  smile  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  it  passes 
by  into  the  whirring  workshops  of  science  (that  is,  the  physical 
prelude  of  science) ;  and  it  leaves  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Soul  to- 
the  spiritualists,  theological  or  nonsensical  as  the  case  may  be,, 
wishing  them  both  in  heaven.  This  is  the  materialism  to  fear. 
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The  theologians  and  the  vast  sober  mass  of  serious  men  and  women 
who  want  simply  to  live  rightly  are  quite  right  when  they  shun  and 
fear  a  school  that  is  so  eager  about  cosmology  and  biology,  whilst  it 
leaves  morality  and  religion  to  take  care  of  themselves.  And  yet 
they  know  all  the  while  that  before  the  advancing  line  of  positive 
thought  they  are  fighting  a  forlorn  hope ;  and  they  see  their  own 
line  daily  more  and  more  demoralised  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
have  no  rational  plan  of  campaign.  They  know  that  their  own 
account  of  the  Soul,  of  the  spiritual  life,  of  Providence,  of  Heaven, 
is  daily  shifting,  is  growing  more  vague,  more  inconsistent,  more 
various.  They  hurry  wildly  from  one  untenable  position  to  another, 
like  a  routed  and  disorganised  army.  In  a  religious  discussion  years 
ago  we  once  asked  one  of  the  Broad  Church,  a  disciple  of  one  of  its 
eminent  founders,  what  he  understood  by  the  third  Person  of  the 
Trinity  ;  and  he  said  doubtfully  c  that  he  fancied  there  was  a  sort  of 
a  something.'  Since  those  days  the  process  of  disintegration  and 
vaporisation  of  belief  has  gone  on  rapidly  ;  and  now  very  religious 
minds,  and  men  who  think  themselves  to  be  religious,  are  ready  to 
apply  this  '  sort  of  a  something'  to  all  the  verities  in  turn.  They 
half  hope  that  there  is  '  a  sort  of  a  something '  fluttering  about,  or 
inside,  their  human  frames,  that  there  may  turn  out  to  be  a  '  some- 
thing '  somewhere  after  Death,  and  that  there  must  be  a  sort  of  a 
somebody  or  (as  the  theology  of  Culture  will  have  it)  a  sort  of  a 
something  controlling  and  comprehending  human  life.  But  the 
more  thoughtful  spirits,  not  being  professionally  engaged  in  a 
doctrine,  mostly  limit  themselves  to  a  pious  hope  that  there  may  be 
something  in  it,  and  that  we  shall  know  some  day  what  it  is. 

Now  theologians  and  religious  people  unattached  must  know  that 
this  will  never  serve — that  this  is  paltering  with  the  greatest  of  all 
things.  What  then  is  the  only  solution  which  can  ultimately  satisfy 
both  the  devotees  of  science  and  the  believers  in  religion  ?  Surely 
but  this,  to  make  religion  scientific  by  placing  religion  under  the 
methods  of  science.  Let  Science  come  to  see  that  religion,  morality, 
life,  are  within  its  field,  or  rather  are  the  main  part  of  its  field.  Let 
Religion  come  to  see  that  it  can  be  nothing  but  a  prolongation  of 
science,  a  rational  and  homogeneous  result  of  cosmology  and  biology, 
not  a  matter  of  fantastic  guessing.  Then  there  will  be  no  true 
science  which  does  not  aim  at,  and  is  not  guided  by,  systematic  religion. 
And  there  will  be  no  religion  which  pretends  to  any  other  basis  but 
positive  knowledge  and  scientific  logic.  But  for  this  science  must 
consent  to  add  spiritual  phenomena  to  its  curriculum,  and  religion 
must  consent  to  give  up  its  vapid  figments. 

Positivism  in  dealing  with  the  Soul  discards  the  exploded  errors 
of  the  materialists  and  the  spiritualists  alike.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
not  only  admits  into  its  studies  the  spiritual  life  of  men,  but  it  raises 
this  life  to  be  the  essential  business  of  all  human  knowledge.  All 
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the  spiritual  sentiments  of  man,  the  aspirations  of  the  conscious  soul 
in  all  their  purity  and  pathos,  the  vast  religious  experience  and 
potentialities  of  the  human  heart  seen  in  the  history  of  our  spiritual 
life  as  a  race — this  is,  we  say,  the  principal  subject  of  science  and  of 
philosophy.  No  philosophy,  no  morality,  no  polity  can  rest  on  stable 
foundations  if  this  be  not  its  grand  aim ;  if  it  have  not  a  systematic 
creed,  a  rational  object  of  worship,  and  a  definite  discipline  of  life. 
But  then  we  treat  these  spiritual  functions  of  the  Soul,  not  as  mys- 
tical enigmas,  but  as  positive  phenomena,  and  we  satisfy  them  by 
philosophic  and  historic  answers  and  not  by  naked  figments.  And 
we  think  that  the  teaching  of  history  and  a  true  synthesis  of  science 
bring  us  far  closer  to  the  heart  of  this  spiritual  life  than  do  any 
spiritualist  guesses,  and  do  better  equip  us  to  read  aright  the  higher 
secrets  of  the  Soul :  meaning  always  by  Soul  the  consensus  of  the 
faculties  which  observation  discovers  in  the  human  organism. 

On  the  other  hand,  without  entering  into  an  idle  dispute  with 
the  spiritualist  orthodoxy,  we  insist  on  regarding  this  organism  as  a 
perfectly  homogeneous  unit,  to  be  studied  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other  by  rational  scientific  methods.  We  pretend  to  give  no  sort  of 
cause  as  lying  behind  the  manifold  powers  of  the  organism.  We  say 
the  immaterial  entity  is  something  which  we  cannot  grasp,  which 
explains  nothing,  for  which  we  cannot  have  a  shadow  of  evidence. 
We  are  determined  to  treat  man  as  a  human  organism,  just  as  we 
treat  a  dog  as  a  canine  organism ;  and  we  know  no  ground  for  saying, 
and  no  good  to  be  got  by  pretending,  that  man  is  a  human  organism 
plus  an  indescribable  entity.  We  say,  the  human  organism  is  a 
marvellous  thing,  sublime  if  you  will,  of  subtlest  faculty  and  sensi- 
bility ;  but  we,  at  any  rate,  can  find  nothing  in  man  which  is  not  an 
organic  part  of  this  organism ;  we  find  the  faculties  of  mind,  feeling, 
and  will,  directly  dependent  on  physical  organs  ;  and  to  talk  to  us  of 
mind,  feeling,  and  will  continuing  their  functions  in  the  absence  of 
physical  organs  and  visible  organisms,  is  to  use  language  which,  to  us 
at  least,  is  pure  nonsense. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  great  phenomenon  of  material  organisms 
which  we  call  Death.  The  human  organism,  like  every  other 
organism,  ultimately  loses  that  unstable  equilibrium  of  its  correlated 
forces  which  we  name  Life,  and  ceases  to  be  an  organism  or  system 
of  organs,  adjusting  its  internal  relations  to  its  external  conditions. 
Thereupon  the  existence  of  the  complex  independent  entity  to  which 
we  attribute  consciousness,  undoubtedly — i.e.  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary — comes  to  an  end.  But  the  activities  of  this  organism 
do  not  come  to  an  end,  except  so  far  as  these  activities  need  fresh 
sensations  and  material  organs.  And  a  great  part  of  these  activities, 
and  far  the  noblest  part,  only  need  fresh  sensations  and  material 
organs  in  other  similar  organisms.  Whilst  there  is  an  abundance 
of  these  in  due  relation,  the  activities  go  on  ad  infinitum  with 
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increasing  energy.  \Ve  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  consciousness  of  the  organism  continues,  for  we  mean  by 
consciousness  the  sum  of  sensations  of  a  particular  organism,  and 
the  particular  organism  being  dissolved,  we  have  nothing  left 
whereto  to  attribute  consciousness,  and  the  proposal  strikes  us  like 
a  proposal  to  regard  infinity  as  conscious.  So,  of  course,  with  the 
sensations  separately,  and  with  them  the  power  of  accumulating 
knowledge,  of  feeling,  thinking,  or  of  modifying  the  existence  in 
correspondence  with  the  outward  environment.  Life,  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  word,  is  at  an  end,  but  the  activities  of  which 
that  life  is  the  source  were  never  so  potent.  Our  age  is  familiar 
enough  with  the  truth  of  the  persistence  of  energy,  and  no  one 
supposes  that  with  the  dissolution  of  the  body  the  forces  of  its 
material  elements  are  lost.  They  only  pass  into  new  combinations 
and  continue  to  work  elsewhere.  Far  less  is  the  energy  of  the  acti- 
vities lost.  The  earth,  and  every  country,  every  farmstead,  and 
every  city  on  it,  are  standing  witnesses  that  the  physical  activities 
are  not  lost.  As  century  rolls  after  century,  we  see  every  age  more 
potent  fruits  of  the  labour  which  raised  the  Pyramids,  or  won 
Holland  from  the  sea,  or  carved  the  Theseus  out  of  marble.  The 
bodily  organisms  which  wrought  them  have  passed  into  gases  and 
earths,  but  the  activity  they  displayed  is  producing  the  precise 
results  designed  on  a  far  grander  scale  in  each  generation.  Much 
more  do  the  intellectual  and  moral  energies  work  unceasingly.  Not  a 
single  manifestation  of  thought  or  feeling  is  without  some  result  so 
soon  as  it  is  communicated  to  a  similar  organism.  It  passes  into  the 
sum  of  his  mental  and  moral  being. 

But  there  is  about  the  persistence  of  the  moral  energies  this 
special  phenomenon.  It  marks  the  vast  interval  between  physical 
and  moral  science.  The  energies  of  material  elements,  so  far  as  we 
see,  disperse,  or  for  the  most  part  disperse.  The  energies  of  an  in- 
tellectual and  moral  kind  are  very  largely  continued  in  their  organic 
unities.  The  consensus  of  the  mental,  of  the  moral,  of  the  emotional 
powers  may  go  on,  working  as  a  whole,  producing  precisely  the  same 
results,  with  the  same  individuality,  whether  the  material  organism, 
the  source  and  original  base  of  these  powers,  be  in  physical  function 
or  not.  The  mental  and  moral  powers  do  not,  it  is  true,  increase  and 
grow,  develope  or  vary  within  themselves.  Nor  do  they  in  their 
special  individuality  produce  visible  results,  for  they  are  no  longer  in 
direct  relations  with  their  special  material  organisms.  But  the 
mental  and  moral  powers  are  not  dispersed  like  gases.  They  retain 
their  unity,  they  retain  their  organic  character,  and  they  retain  the 
whole  of  their  power  of  passing  into  and  stimulating  the  brains  of 
living  men ;  and  in  these  they  carry  on  their  activity  precisely  as 
they  did,  whilst  the  bodies  in  which  they  were  formed  absorbed  and 
exhaled  material  substance. 
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Nay,  more ;  the  individuality  and  true  activity  of  these  mental 
and  moral  forces  is  often  not  manifest,  and  sometimes  is  not  com- 
plete, so  long  as  the  organism  continues  its  physical  functions. 
Newton,  we  may  suppose,  has  accomplished  his  great  researches. 
They  are  destined  to  transform  half  the  philosophy  of  mankind. 
But  he  is  old,  and  incapable  of  fresh  achievements.  We  will  say  he 
is  feeble,  secluded,  silent,  and  lives  shut  up  in  his  rooms.  The 
activity  of  his  mighty  intellectual  nature  is  being  borne  over  the 
world  on  the  wings  of  Thought,  and  works  a  revolution  at  every 
stroke.  But  otherwise  the  man  Newton  is  not  essentially  distin- 
guishable from  the  nearest  infirm  pauper,  and  has  as  few  and  as 
feeble  relations  with  mankind.  At  last  the  man  Newton  dies — that 
is,  the  body  is  dispersed  into  gas  and  dust.  But  the  world,  which  is 
affected  enormously  by  his  intellect,  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
affected  by  his  death.  His  activity  continues  the  same ;  if  it  were 
worth  while  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  death,  no  one  of  the  millions 
who  are  so  greatly  affected  by  his  thoughts  would  perceive  it  or 
know  it.  If  he  had  discovered  some  means  of  prolonging  a  torpid 
existence  till  this  hour,  he  might  be  living  now,  and  it  would  not 
signify  to  us  in  the  slightest  degree  whether  his  body  breathed  in 
the  walls  of  his  lodging  or  mouldered  in  the  vaults  of  the  Abbey. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  it  does  not  signify  much  to  us,  it  signifies 
a  great  deal  to  Isaac  Newton.  But  is  this  true  ?  He  no  longer  eats 
and  sleeps,  a  burden  to  himself ;  he  no  longer  is  destroying  his  great 
name  by  feeble  theology  or  querulous  pettiness.  But  if  the  small 
weaknesses  and  wants  of  the  flesh  are  ended  for  him,  all  that  makes 
Newton  (and  he  had  always  lived  for  his  posthumous,  not  his  im- 
mediate fame)  rises  into  greater  activity  and  purer  uses.  We  make 
no  mystical  or  fanciful  divinity  of  Death  ;  we  do  not  deny  its  terrors 
or  its  evils.  We  are  not  responsible  for  it,  and  should  welcome  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  eliminating  or  postponing  this  fatality,  that 
waits  upon  all  organic  nature.  But  it  is  no  answer  to  philosophy  or 
science  to  retort  that  Death  is  so  terrible,  therefore  man  must  be 
designed  to  escape  it.  There  are  savages  who  persistently  deny  that 
men  do  die  at  all,  either  their  bodies  or  their  souls,  asserting  that 
the  visible  consequences  of  death  are  either  an  illusion  or  an  artfully 
contrived  piece  of  acting  on  the  part  of  their  friends,  who  have  really 
decamped  to  the  happy  hunting-fields.  This  seems  on  the  whole  a 
more  rational  theory  than  that  of  immaterial  souls  flying  about 
space,  as  the  spontaneous  fancies  of  savages  are  sometimes  more 
rational  than  the  elaborate  hypotheses  of  metaphysics. 

But  though  we  do  not  presume  to  apologise  for  death,  it.  is  easy 
to  see  that  many  of  the  greatest  moral  and  intellectual  results  of  life 
are  only  possible,  can  only  begin,  when  the  claims  of  the  animal  life 
are  satisfied  ;  when  the  stormy,  complex,  and  chequered  career  is 
over,  and  the  higher  tops  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  nature  alone 
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stand  forth  in  the  distance  of  time.  What  was  the  blind  old  harper 
of  Scio  to  his  contemporaries,  or  the  querulous  refugee  from  Florence, 
or  even  the  boon-companion  and  retired  playwright  of  Stratford,  or 
the  blind  and  stern  old  malignant  of  Bunhill  Fields?  The  true  work 
of  Socrates  and  his  life  only  began  with  his  resplendent  death,  to  say 
nothing  of  yet  greater  religious  teachers,  whose  names  I  refrain  from 
citing ;  and  as  to  those  whose  lives  have  been  cast  in  conflicts — the 
Caesars,  the  Alfreds,  the  Hildebrands,  the  Cromwells,  the  Fredericks 
— it  is  only  after  death,  oftenest  in  ages  after  death,  that  they  cease 
to  be  combatants,  and  become  creators.  It  is  not  merely  that  they 
are  only  recognised  in  after-ages ;  the  truth  is,  that  their  activity 
only  begins  when  the  surging  of  passion  and  sense  ends,  and  turmoil 
dies  away.  Great  intellects  and  great  characters  are  necessarily  in 
advance  of  their  age ;  the  care  of  the  father  and  the  mother  begins 
to  tell  most  truly  in  the  ripe  manhood  of  their  children,  when  the 
parents  are  often  in  the  grave,  and  not  in  the  infancy  which  they  see 
and  are  confronted  with.  The  great  must  always  feel  with  Kepler, 
— '  It  is  enough  as  yet  if  I  have  a  hearer  now  and  then  in  a  century.' 
John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave,  but  his  soul  is 
marching  along. 

We  can  trace  this  truth  best  in  the  case  of  great  men  ;  but  it  is 
not  confined  to  the  great.  Not  a  single  act  of  thought  or  character 
ends  with  itself.  Nay,  more ;  not  a  single  nature  in  its  entirety 
but  leaves  its  influence  for  good  or  for  evil.  As  a  fact  the  good 
prevail ;  but  all  act,  all  continue  to  act  indefinitely,  often  in  ever- 
widening  circles.  Physicists  amuse  us  by  tracing  for  us  the  infinite 
fortunes  of  some  wave  set  in  motion  by  force,  its  circles  and  its  re- 
percussions perpetually  transmitted  in  new  complications.  But  the 
career  of  a  single  intellect  and  character  is  a  far  more  real  force  when 
it  meets  with  suitable  intellects  and  characters  into  whose  action  it 
is  incorporated.  Every  life  more  or  less  forms  another  life,  and  lives 
in  another  life.  Civilisation,  nation,  city,  imply  this  fact.  There  is 
neither  mysticism  nor  hyperbole,  but  simple  observation  in  the  belief, 
that  the  career  of  every  human  being  in  society  does  not  end  with 
the  death  of  its  body.  In  some  sort  its  higher  activities  and  potency 
can  only  begin  truly  when  change  is  no  longer  possible  for  it.  The 
worthy  gain  in  influence  and  in  range  at  each  generation,  just  as  the 
founders  of  some  populous  race  gain  a  greater  fatherhood  at  each 
succeeding  growth  of  their  descendants.  And  in  some  infinitesimal 
degree,  the  humblest  life  that  ever  turned  a  sod  sends  a  wave-^-no, 
more  than  a  wave,  a  life — through  the  ever-growing  harmony  of 
human  society.  Not  a  soldier  died  at  Marathon  or  Salamis,  but  did  a 
stroke  by  which  our  thought  is  enlarged  and  our  standard  of  duty 
formed  to  this  day. 

Be  it  remembered  that  this  is  not  hypothesis,  but  something  per- 
fectly real, — we  may  fairly  say  undeniable.  We  are  not  inventing 
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an  imaginary  world,  and  saying  it  must  be  real  because  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  think  of;  we  are  only  repeating  truths  on  which  our 
notion  of  history  and  society  is  based.  The  idea,  no  doubt,  is 
usually  limited  to  the  famous,  and  to  the  great  revolutions  in  civilisa- 
tion. But  no  one  who  thinks  it  out  carefully  can  deny  that  it  is  true 
of  every  human  being  in  society  in  some  lesser  degree.  The  idea 
has  not  been,  or  is  no  longer,  systematically  enforced,  invested  with 
poetry  and  dignity,  and  deepened  by  the  solemnity  of  religion.  But 
why  is  that  ?  Because  theological  hypotheses  of  a  new  and  hetero- 
geneous existence  have  deadened  our  interest  in  the  realities,  the 
grandeur,  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  earthly  life.  In  the  best  days 
of  Eome,  even  without  a  theory  of  history  or  a  science  of  society,  it 
was  a  living  faith,  the  true  religion  of  that  majestic  race.  It  is  the 
real  sentiment  of  all  societies  where  the  theological  hypothesis 
has  disappeared.  It  is  no  doubt  now  in  England  the  great  motive  of 
virtue  and  energy.  There  have  been  few  seasons  in  the  world's 
history  when  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  and  moral  survival 
after  death  was  more  exalted  and  more  vigorous  than  with  the  com- 
panions of  Vergniaud  and  Danton,  to  whom  the  dreams  of  theology 
were  hardly  intelligible.  As  we  read  the  calm  and  humane  words  of 
Condorcet  on  the  very  edge  of  his  yawning  grave,  we  learn  how  the 
conviction  of  posthumous  activity  (not  of  posthumous  fame),  how  the 
consciousness  of  a  coming  incorporation  with  the  glorious  future  of 
his  race,  can  give  a  patience  and  a  happiness  equal  to  that  of  any 
martyr  of  theology. 

It  would  be  an  endless  inquiry  to  trace  the  means  whereby  this 
sense  of  posthumous  participation  in  the  life  of  our  fellows  can  be 
extended  to  the  mass,  as  it  certainly  affects  already  the  thoughtful 
and  the  refined.  Without  an  education,  a  new  social  opinion,  without 
a  religion — I  mean  an  organised  religion,  not  a  vague  metaphysic — 
it  is  doubtless  impossible  that  it  should  become  universal  and  capable 
of  overcoming  selfishness.  But  make  it  at  once  the  basis  of  philo- 
sophy, the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  centre  of  a  religion, 
and  this  will  prove,  perhaps,  an  easier  task  than  that  of  teaching 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  Syrians  and  Moors,  to  look  forward  to  a  future 
life  of  ceaseless  psalmody  in  an  immaterial  heaven.  The  astonishing 
feat  was  performed ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  easier  to  fashion  a  new 
public  opinion,  requiring  merely  that  an  accepted  truth  of  philosophy 
should  be  popularised,  which  is  already  the  deepest  hope  of  some 
thoughtful  spirits,  and  which  does  not  take  the  suicidal  course  of 
trying  to  cast  out  the  devil  of  selfishness  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
personal  self. 

It  is  here  that  the  strength  of  the  human  future  over  the 
celestial  future  is  so  clearly  pre-eminent.  Make  the  future  hope  a 
social  activity,  and  we  give  to  the  present  life  a  social  ideal.  Make 
the  future  hope  personal  beatitude,  and  personality  is  stamped  deeper 
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on  every  act  of  our  daily  life.  Now  we  make  the  future  hope,  in  the 
truest  sense,  social,  inasmuch  as  our  future  is  simply  an  active  exis- 
tence prolonged  by  society.  And  our  future  hope  rests  not  in  any 
vague  yearning,  of  which  we  have  as  little  evidence .  as  we  have 
definite  conception :  it  rests  on  a  perfectly  certain  truth,  accepted  by 
all  thoughtful  minds,  the  truth  that  the  actions,  feelings,  thoughts  of 
every  one  of  us — our  minds,  our  characters,  our  souls  as  organic 
wholes — do  marvellously  influence  and  mould  each  other  ;  that  the 
highest  part  of  ourselves,  the  abiding  part  of  us,  passes  into  other 
lives  and  continues  to  live  in  other  lives.  Can  we  conceive  a  more 
potent  stimulus  to  rectitude,  to  daily  and  hourly  striving  after  a  true 
life,  than  this  ever-present  sense  that  we  are  indeed  immortal ;  not 
that  we  have  an  immortal  something  within  us,  but  that  in  very 
truth  we  ourselves,  our  thinking,  feeling,  acting  personalities,  are 
immortal ;  nay,  cannot  die,  but  must  ever  continue  what  we  make 
them,  working  and  doing,  if  no  longer  receiving  and  enjoy  ing?  And 
not  merely  we  ourselves,  in  our  personal  identity,  are  immortal,  but 
each  act,  thought,  and  feeling  is  immortal ;  and  this  immortality  is 
not  some  ecstatic  and  indescribable  condition  in  space,  but  activity  on 
earth  in  the  real  and  known  work  of  life,  in  the  welfare  of  those  whom 
we  have  loved,  and  in  the  happiness  of  those  who  come  after  us. 

And  can  it  be  difficult  to  idealise  and  give  currency  to  a  faith, 
which  is  a  certain  and  undisputed  fact  of  common  sense  as  well  as  of 
philosophy  ?  As  we  live  for  others  in  life,  so  we  live  in  others  after 
death,  as  others  have  lived  in  us,  and  all  for  the  common  race.  How 
deeply  does  such  a  belief  as  this  bring  home  to  each  moment  of  life 
the  mysterious  perpetuity  of  ourselves !  For  good,  for  evil,  we  cannot 
die;  we  cannot  shake  ourselves  free  from  this  eternity  of  our  faculties. 
There  is  here  no  promise,  it  is  true,  of  eternal  sensations,  enjoyments, 
meditations.  There  is  no  promise,  be  it  plainly  said,  of  anything 
but  an  immortality  of  influence,  of  spiritual  work,  of  glorified 
activity.  We  cannot  even  say  that  we  shall  continue  to  love  ;  but 
we  know  that  we  shall  be  loved.  It  may  well  be  that  we  shall  con- 
sciously know  no  hope  ourselves ;  but  we  shall  inspire  hopes.  It 
may  be  that  we  shall  not  think ;  but  others  will  think  our  thoughts, 
and  enshrine  our  minds.  If  no  sympathies  shall  thrill  along  our 
nerves,  we  shall  be  the  spring  of  sympathy  in  distant  generations ; 
and  that,  though  we  be  the  humblest,  and  the  least  of  all  the 
soldiers  in  the  human  host,  the  least  celebrated  and  the  worst  re- 
membered. For  our  lives  live  when  we  are  most  forgotten ;  and  not 
a  cup  of  water  that  we  may  have  given  to  an  unknown  sufferer,  or  a 
wise  word  spoken  in  season  to  a  child,  but  has  added  (whether  we 
remember  it,  whether  others  remember  it  or  not)  a  streak  of  happiness 
and  strength  to  the  world.  Our  earthly  frames,  like  the  grain  of  wheat, 
may  be  laid  in  the  earth — and  this  image  of  our  great  spiritual  Master 
is  more  fit  for  the  social  than  for  the  celestial  future — but  the  grain 
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shall  bear  spiritual  fruit,  and  multiply  in  kindred  natures  and  in 
other  selves. 

It  is  a  merely  verbal  question  if  this  be  the  life  of  the  Soul  when 
the  Soul  means  the  sum  of  the  activities,  or  if  there  be  any  immor- 
tality where  there  is  no  consciousness.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  we 
<can  trust  to  a  real  prolongation  of  our  highest  activity  in  the  sensible 
lives  of  others,  even  though  our  own  forces  can  gain  nothing  new, 
and  are  not  reflected  in  a  sensitive  body.  We  do  not  get  rid  of 
Death,  but  we  transfigure  Death.  Does  any  religion  profess  to  do 
more  ?  It  is  enough  for  any  creed  that  it  can  teach  non  omnis 
moriar ;  it  would  be  gross  extravagance  to  say  omnis  non  mormr, 
no  part  of  me  shall  die.  Death  is  the  one  inevitable  law  of  Life. 
The  business  of  religion  is  to  show  us  what  are  its  compensations. 
The  spiritualist  orthodoxy,  like  every  other  creed,  is  willing  to  allow 
that  death  robs  us  of  a  great  deal,  that  very  much  of  us  does  die ;  nay, 
it  teaches  that  this  dies  utterly,  for  ever,  leaving  no  trace  but  dust. 
And  thus  the  spiritualist  orthodoxy  exaggerates  death,  and  adds  a 
fresh  terror  to  its  power.  We,  on  the  contrary,  would  seek  to  show 
that  much  of  us,  and  that  the  best  of  us,  does  not  die,  or  at  least 
does  not  end.  And  the  difference  between  our  faith  and  that  of  the 
orthodox  is  this  :  we  look  to  the  permanence  of  the  activities  which 
give  others  happiness ;  they  look  to  the  permanence  of  the  conscious- 
ness which  can  enjoy  happiness.  Which  is  the  nobler? 

What  need  we  then  to  promise  or  to  hope  more  than  an  eternity 
of  spiritual  influence  ?  Yet,  after  all,  'tis  no  question  as  to  what  kind 
of  eternity  man  would  prefer  to  select.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
he  has  any  choice  before  him.  If  we  were  creating  a  universe  of  our 
own  and  a  human  race  on  an  ideal  mould,  it  might  be  rational  to 
discuss  what  kind  of  eternity  was  the  most  desirable,  and  it  might 
then  become  a  question  if  we  should  not  begin  by  eliminating  death. 
But  as  we  are,  with  death  in  the  world,  and  man  as  we  know  him 
submitting  to  the  fatality  of  his  nature,  the  rational  inquiry  is  this — 
how  best  to  order  his  life,  and  to  use  the  eternity  that  he  has.  And 
an  immortality  of  prolonged  activity  on  earth  he  has  as  certainly  as 
he  has  civilisation,  or  progress,  or  society.  And  the  wise  man  in  the 
evening  of  life  may  be  well  content  to  say :  '  I  have  worked  and 
thought,  and  have  been  conscious  in  the  flesh  ;  I  have  done  with  the 
flesh,  and  therewith  with  the  toil  of  thought  and  the  troubles  of 
sensation  ;  I  am  ready  to  pass  into  the  spiritual  community  of 
human  souls,  and  when  this  man's  flesh  wastes  away  from  me,  may  I 
be  found  worthy  to  become  part  of  the  influence  of  humanity  itself, 
and  so 

Join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world.' 

That  the  doctrine  of  the  celestial  future  appeals  to  the  essence  of 
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self  appears  very  strongly  in  its  special  rebuke  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
social  future.  It  repeats,  '  We  agree  with  all  you  say  about  the  pro- 
longed activity  of  man  after  death,  we  see  of  course  that  the  solid 
achievements  of  life  are  carried  on,  and  we  grant  you  that  it  signifies 
nothing  to  those  who  profit  by  his  work  that  the  man  no  longer 
breathes  in  the  flesh  :  but  what  is  all  that  to  the  man,  to  you,  and 
to  me  ?  we  shall  not  feel  our  work,  we  shall  not  have  the  indescribable 
satisfaction  which  our  souls  now  have  in  living,  in  effecting  our  work, 
and  profiting  by  others.  What  is  the  good  of  mankind  to  me,  when 
I  am  mouldering  unconscious  ?  '  This  is  the  true  materialism  ;  here 
is  the  physical  theory  of  another  life ;  this  is  the  unspiritual  denial 
of  the  soul,  the  binding  it  down  to  the  clay  of  the  body.  We  say, 
*  All  that  is  great  in  you  shall  not  end,  but  carry  on  its  activity  per- 
petually and  in  a  purer  way ; '  and  you  reply,  c  What  care  I  for  what 
is  great  in  me,  and  its  possible  work  in  this  vale  of  tears ;  I  want  to 
feel  life,  I  want  to  enjoy,  I  want  my  personality,' — in  other  words, 
'  I  want  my  senses,  I  want  my  body.'  Keep  your  body  and  keep 
your  senses  in  any  way  that  you  know.  We  can  only  wonder  and 
say,  with  Frederic  to  his  runaway  soldiers,  '  Wollt  ihr  immer  leben  ? ' 
But  we,  who  know  that  a  higher  form  of  activity  is  only  to  be  reached 
by  a  subjective  life  in  society,  will  continue  to  regard  a  perpetuity  of 
sensation  as  the  true  Hell,  for  we  feel  that  the  perpetual  worth  of  our 
lives  is  the  one  thing  precious  to  care  for,  and  not  a  vacuous  eternity 
of  consciousness, 

It  is  not  merely  that  this  eternity  of  the  tabor  is  so  gross,  so 
sensual,  so  indolent,  so  selfish  a  creed ;  but  its  worst  evil  is  that  it 
paralyses  practical  life,  and  throws  it  into  discord.  A  life  of  vanity 
in  a  vale  of  tears  to  be  followed  by  an  infinity  of  celestial  rapture,  is 
necessarily  a  life  which  is  of  infinitesimal  importance.  The  incon- 
gruity of  the  attempts  to  connect  the  two,  and  to  make  the  vale  of 
tears  the  ante-chamber  or  the  judgment-dock  of  heaven,  grows  greater 
and  not  less  as  ages  roll  on.  The  more  we  think  and  learn,  and  the 
higher  rises  our  social  philosophy  and  our  insight  into  humaa. 
destiny,  the  more  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  social  future 
impresses  us,  whilst  the  fancy  of  the  celestial  future  grows  unreal 
and  incongruous,  As  we  get  to  know  what  thinking  means,  and 
feeling  means,  and  the  more  truly  we  understand  what  life  means, 
the  more  completely  do  the  promises  of  the  celestial  transcendentalism 
fail  to  interest  us.  We  have  come  to  see  that  to  continue  to  live  is 
to  carry  on  a  series  of  correlated  sensations,  and  to  set  in  motion  a 
series  of  corresponding  forces  ;  to  think  is  to  marshal  a  set  of  observed 
perceptions  with  a  view  to  certain  observed  phenomena;  to  feel 
implies  something  of  which  we  have  a  real  assurance  affecting  our 
own  consensus  within.  The  whole  set  of  positive  thoughts  compels 
us  to  believe  that  it  is  an  infinite  apathy  to  which  your  heaven  would 
consign  us,  without  objects,  without  relations,  without  change,  with- 
VOL.  I.— No.  5.  3  L 
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out  growth,  without  action,  an  absolute  nothingness,  a  nirvana  of 
impotence, — this  is  not  life  ;  it  is  not  consciousness  ;  it  is  not  happi- 
ness. So  far  as  we  can  grasp  the  hypothesis,  it  seems  equally  ludicrous 
and  repulsive.  You  may  call  it  paradise ;  but  we  call  it  conscious 
annihilation.  You  may  long  for  it,  if  you  have  been  so  taught ;  just 
as  if  you  had  been  taught  to  cherish  such  hopes,  you  might  be  now 
yearning  for  the  moment  when  you  might  become  the  immaterial 
principle  of  a  comet,  or  as  you  might  tell  me,  that  you  really  were 
the  ether,  and  were  about  to  take  your  place  in  Space.  This  is  how 
these  sublimities  affect  us.  But  we  know  that  to  many  this  future  is 
one  of  spiritual  development,  a  life  of  growth  and  continual  up- 
soaring  of  still  higher  affection.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  to  our  mind  these 
are  contradictions  in  terms.  We  cannot  understand  what  life  and 
affection  can  mean,  where  you  postulate  the  absence  of  every  condition 
by  which  life  and  affection  are  possible.  Can  there  be  development 
where  there  is  no  law,  thought  or  affection  where  object  and  subject 
are  confused  into  one  essence  ?  How  can  that  be  existence,  where 
everything  of  which  we  have  experience,  and  everything  which  we 
can  define,  is  presumed  to  be  unable  to  enter  ?  To  us  these  things 
are  all  incoherences  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  practical  realities  and  the 
solid  duties  of  life,  sheer  impertinences.  The  field  is  full ;  each 
human  life  has  a  perfectly  real  and  a  vast  future  to  look  forward  to ; 
these  hyperbolic  enigmas  disturb  our  grave  duties  and  our  solid 
hopes.  No  wonder,  then,  whilst  they  are  still  so  rife,  that  men  are 
dull  to  the  moral  responsibility  which,  in  its  awfulness,  begins  only 
at  the  grave  ;  that  they  are  so  little  influenced  by  the  futurity  which 
will  judge  them  ;  that  they  are  blind  to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
death,  and  shuffle  off  the  dead  life  and  the  dead  body  with  such  cruel 
disrespect.  The  fumes  of  the  celestial  immortality  still  confuse 
them.  It  is  only  when  an  earthly  future  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  worthy 
earthly  life,  that  we  can  see  all  the  majesty  as  well  as  the  glory  of 
the  world  beyond  the  grave ;  and  then  only  will  it  fulfil  its  moral 
and  religious  purpose  as  the  great  guide  of  human  conduct. 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 
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LIFE  AND    TIMES   OF  THOMAS  BECKET.1 

BECKET  was  now  forty-four  years  old.  The  king  was  thirty.  The 
ascendency  which  Becket  had  hitherto  exercised  over  his  sovereign 
through  the  advantage  of  age  was  necessarily  diminishing  as  the 
king  came  to  maturity,  and  the  two  great  antagonists,  as  they  were 
henceforth  to  be,  were  more  fairly  matched  than  Becket  perhaps 
expected  to  find  them.  The  archbishop  was  past  the  time  of  life  at 
which  the  character  can  be  seriously  changed.  After  forty  men 
may  alter  their  opinions,  their  policy,  and  their  conduct ;  but  they 
rarely  alter  their  dispositions ;  and  Becket  remained  as  violent,  as 
overbearing,  as  ambitious,  as  unscrupulous,  as  he  had  shown  himself 
when  chancellor,  though  the  objects  at  which  he  was  henceforth  to 
aim  were  entirely  different.  It  would  be  well  for  his  memory  were 
it  possible  to  credit  him  with  a  desire  to  reform  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  to  purge  away  the  corruption  of  it,  to  punish  him- 
self the  moral  disorders  of  the  clergy,  while  he  denied  the  right  to 
punish  them  to  the  State.  We  seek  in  vain,  however,  for  the  slightest 
symptom  of  any  such  desire.  Throughout  his  letters  there  is  not 
the  faintest  consciousness  that  anything  was  amiss.  He  had  been  him- 
self amongst  the  grossest  of  pluralists;  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  it, 
he  still  aimed  at  retaining  the  most  lucrative  of  his  benefices.  The 
idea  with  which  his  mind  was  filled  was  not  the  purity  of  the  Church, 
but  the  privilege  and  supremacy  of  the  Church.  As  chancellor  he 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  State  under  the  king.  As  archbishop, 
in  the  name  of  the  Church,  he  intended  to  be  head  both  of  State  and 
king ;  to  place  the  pope,  and  himself  as  the  pope's  legate,  in  the 
position  of  Grod's  vicegerents.  When  he  found  it  written  that 
4  by  me  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  judgment,'  he  appropriated 
the  language  to  himself,  and  his  single  aim  was  to  convert  the  words 
thus  construed  into  reality. 

The  first  public  intimation  which  Becket  gave  of  his  intentions 
was  his  resignation  of  the  chancellorship.  He  had  been  made  arch- 
bishop that  the  offices  might  be  combined ;  he  was  no  sooner  conse- 
crated than  he  informed  the  king  that  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling 

1  Corrigenda  in  Nineteenth  Century,  June  1877 : — 

Page  549,  for  Chinon  read  Martel  near  Limoges. 
„     557,  note  11,  for  1119  read  1117. 
3L2 
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left  him  no  leisure  for  secular  business.  He  did  not  even  wait  for 
Henry's  return  from  Normandy.  He  placed  the  great  seal  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  justice,  the  young  prince,  and  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  demanding  and  receiving  from  them  a  hurried  discharge 
of  his  responsibilities.  The  accounts,  for  all  that  appears,  were  never 
examined.  Grrim,  perhaps,  when  accusing  him  of  rapine  and  murder, 
was  referring  to  a  suppression  of  a  disturbance  in  Aquitaine,  not  to 
any  special  act  of  which  he  was  guilty  in  England  ;  but  the  unsparing 
ruthlessness  which  he  displayed  on  that  occasion  was  an  indication 
of  the  disposition  which  was  displayed  in  all  that  he  did,  and  he  was. 
wise  in  anticipating  inquiry. 

The  king  had  not  recovered  from  his  surprise  at  such  unwelcome 
news  when  he  learned  that  his  splendid  minister  had  laid  aside  his 
magnificence  and  had  assumed  the  habit  of  a  monk,  that  he  was 
always  in  tears — tears  which  flowed  from  him  with  such  miraculous 
abundance  as  to  evidence  the  working  in  him  of  some  special  grace,2 
or  else  of  some  special  purpose.  His  general  conduct  at  Canterbury 
was  equally  startling.  One  act  of  charity,  indeed,  he  had.  overlooked 
which  neither  in  conscience  nor  prudence  should  have  been  for- 
gotten. The  mother  of  Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth  was  living  some- 
where in  his  province  in  extreme  poverty,  starving,  it  was  said, 
of  cold  and  hunger.  The  see  of  Canterbury,  as  well  as  England, 
owed  much  to  Pope  Adrian,  and  Becket's  neglect  of  a  person  who  was 
at  least  entitled  to  honourable  maintenance  was  not  unobserved  at 
Rome.  Otherwise  his  generosity  was  profuse.  Archbishop  Theobald 
had  doubled  the  charities  of  his  predecessor,  Becket  doubled  Theo- 
bald's. Mendicants  swarmed  about  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  thirteen 
of  them  were  taken  in  daily  to  have  their  dinners,  to  have  their  feet 
washed  by  the  archiepiscopal  hands,  and  to  be  dismissed  each  with  a 
silver  penny  in  his  pocket.  The  tears  and  the  benevolent  humilia- 
tions were  familiar  in  aspirants  after  high  church  offices  ;  but  Becket 
had  nothing  more  to  gain.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  so  sudden 
and  so  startling  a  transformation  ?  Was  it  penitence  for  his  crimes  as 
chancellor  ?  The  tears  looked  like  penitence  ;  but  there  were  other 
symptoms  of  a  more  aggressive  kind.  He  was  no  sooner  in  his  seat 
than  he  demanded  the  restoration  of  estates  that  his  predecessors  had 
alienated.  He  gave  judgment  in  his  own  court  in  his  own  favour, 
and  enforced  his  own  decrees.  Knights  holding  their  lands  from  the 
Church  on  military  tenure  had  hitherto  done  homage  for  them  to 
the  Crown.  The  new  archbishop  demanded  the  homage  for  himself. 
He  required  the  Earl  of  Clare  to  swear  fealty  to  him  for  Tunbridge 
Castle.  The  Earl  of  Clare  refused  and  appealed  to  the  king,  and  the 
archbishop  dared  not  at  once  strike  so  large  a  quarry.  But  he  showed 
his  teeth  with  a  smaller  offender.  Sir  William  Eynesford,  one  of  the 

2  '  Ut  putaretur  possessor  irrigui  superioris  et  inf erioris.'     The  '  superior '  foun- 
tain of  tears  was  the  love  of  God ;  the  '  inferior  '  was  the  fear  of  hell. 
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king's  knights,  was  patron  of  a  benefice  in  Kent.  The  archbishop 
presented  a  priest  to  it.  The  knight  ejected  the  archbishop's  nominee, 
and  the  archbishop  excommunicated  the  knight.  Such  peremptory 
sentences,  pronounced  without  notice,  had  a  special  inconvenience 
when  directed  against  persons  immediately  about  the  king.  Excom- 
munication was  like  the  plague ;  whoever  came  near  the  infected 
body  himself  caught  the  contagion,  and  the  king  might  be  poisoned 
without  his  knowledge.  It  had  been  usual  in  these  cases  to  pay  the 
king  the  courtesy  of  consulting  him.  Becket,  least  of  all  men,  could 
have  pleaded  ignorance  of  such  a  custom.  It  seemed  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  observe  it.3  While  courting  the  populace,  and  gaining  a 
reputation  as  a  saint  among  the  clergy,  the  archbishop  was  asserting 
his  secular  authority,  and  using  the  .spiritual  sword  to  enforce  it. 
Again,  what  did  it  mean,  this  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  laity, 
this  ambition  for  a  personal  following  of  armed  knights  ?  Becket  was 
not  a  dreamer  who  had  emerged  into  high  place  from  the  cloister  or 
the  library.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  practical  problems  of  the  day,  the  most  unlikely,  of  all  persons 
to  have  adopted  a  course  so  marked  without  some  ulterior  purpose. 
Henry  discovered  too  late  that  his  mother's  eyes  had  been  keener 
than  his  own.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  1163. 
Becket  met  him  at  his  landing,  but  was  coldly  received. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  Pope  Alexander  held  a  council 
at  Tours.  The  English  prelates  attended.  The  question  of  prece- 
dence was  not  this  time  raised.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
his  suffragans  sat  on  the  pope's  right  hand,  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  his  suffragans  sat  on  the  pope's  left.  Whether  anything  of 
consequence  passed  on  this  occasion  between  the  pope  and  Becket  is 
not  known  :  probably  not ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  they  met.  On 
the  archbishop's  return  to  England  the  disputes  between  the  secular 
and  spiritual  authorities  broke  into  open  conflict. 

The  Church  principles  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  were  making  their 
way  through  Europe,  but  were  making  their  way  with  extreme  slow- 
ness. Though  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  had  been  decreed  by  law, 
clerical  concubinage  was  still  the  rule  in  England.  A  focaria  and  a 
family  were  still  to  be  found  in  most  country  parsonages.  In  theory 
the  priesthood  was  a  caste.  In  practice  priests  and  their  flocks  were 
united  by  common  interests,  common  pursuits,  common  virtues,  and 
common  crimes.  The  common  law  of  England  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Conqueror's  sons  had  refused  to  distinguish  between  them.  Clerks 
guilty  of  robbery  or  murder  had  been  tried  like  other  felons  in  the 

3  '  Quod,  quia  rege  minime  certiorate  archiepiscopus  fecisset,  maximam  ejus 
indignationem  incurrit.  Asserit  cnim  rex  juxta  dignitatem  regni  sui,  quod  nullus 
qui  de  rege  teneat  in  capite  vel  minister  ejus  citra  ipsius  conscientiam  sit  ex- 
communicandus  ab  aliquo,  ne  si  hoc  regem  lateat  lapsus  ignorantiu  communicet 
excommunicate  ;  comitem  vel  baronem  ad  se  venientem  in  osculo  vel  consilio 
admittat.'— Matthew  Paris,  Chronica  Majora,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
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ordinary  courts,  and  if  found  guilty  had  suffered  the  same  punish- 
ments. The  new  pretension  was  that  they  were  a  peculiar  order, 
set  apart  for  Grod's  service,  not  amenable  to  secular  jurisdiction,  and 
liable  to  trial  only  in  the  spiritual  courts.  Under  the  loose  adminis- 
tration of  Stephen,  the  judges  had  begun  to  recognise  their  immunity, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  lower  class  of  clergy  was  in  consequence 
growing  daily  more  intolerable.  Clergy,  indeed,  a  great  many  of 
them  had  no  title  to  be  called.  They  had  received  only  some  minor 
form  of  orders,  of  which  no  sign  was  visible  in  their  appearance  or 
conduct.  They  were  clerks  only  so  far  as  they  held  benefices  and 
claimed  special  privileges  ;  for  the  rest,  they  hunted,  fought,  drank, 
and  gambled  like  other  idle  gentlemen. 

In  the  autumn  of  1163  a  specially  gross  case  of  clerical  offence 
brought  the  question  to  a  crisis. 

Philip  de  Broi,  a  young  nobleman  who  held  a  canonry  at  Bedford, 
had  killed  some  one  in  a  quarrel.  He  was  brought  before  the  court 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  where  he  made  his  purgation  ecclesiastico 
jure — that  is  to  say,  he  paid  the  usual  fees  and  perhaps  a  small  fine. 
The  relations  of  the  dead  man  declared  themselves  satisfied,  and 
Philip  de  Broi  was  acquitted.  The  Church  and  the  relations  might 
be  satisfied ;  public  justice  was  not  satisfied.  The  Sheriff  of  Bedford- 
shire declined  to  recognise  the  decision,  and  summoned  the  canon 
a  second  time.  The  canon  insulted  the  sheriff  in  open  court,  and 
refused  to  plead  before  him.  The  sheriff  referred  the  matter  to 
the  king.  The  king  sent  for  Philip  de  Broi,  and  cross-questioned 
him  in  Becket's  presence.  It  was  not  denied  that  he  had  killed  a 
man.  The  king  inquired  what  Becket  was  prepared  to  do.  Becket's 
answer,  for  the  present  and  all  similar  cases,  was  that  a  clerk  in  orders 
accused  of  felony  must  be  tried  in  the  first  instance  in  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  punished  according  to  ecclesiastical  law.  If  the  crime  was 
found  to  be  of  peculiarly  dark  kind,  the  accused  might  be  deprived 
of  his  orders,  and,  if  he  again  offended,  should  lose  his  privilege. 
But  for  the  offence  for  which  he  was  deprived  he  was  not  to  be  again 
tried  or  again  punished  ;  the  deprivation  itself  was  to  suffice. 

The  king,  always  moderate,  was  unwilling  to  press  the  question  to 
extremity.  He  condemned  the  judgment  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's 
court.  He  insisted  that  the  murderer  should  have  a  real  trial.  But 
he  appointed  a  mixed  commission  of  bishops  and  laymen  to  try  him, 
the  bishops  having  the  preponderating  voice. 

Philip  de  Broi  pleaded  that  he  had  made  his  purgation  in  the 
regular  manner,  that  he  had  made  his  peace  with  the  family  of  the 
man  that  he  had  killed,  and  that  the  matter  was  thus  ended.  He 
apologised  for  having  insulted  the  sheriff,  and  professed  himself 
willing  to  make  reasonable  reparation.  The  sentence  of  the  com- 
mission was  that  his  benefices  should  be  sequestered  for  two  years, 
and  that,  if  the  sheriff  insisted  upon  it,  he  should  be  flogged. 
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So  weak  a  judgment  showed  Henry  the  real  value  of  Becket's 
theory.  The  criminal  clerk  was  to  be  amenable  to  the  law  as  soon 
as  he  had  been  degraded,  not  before ;  and  it  was  perfectly  plain  that 
clerks  never  would  be  degraded.  They  might  commit  murder  upon 
murder,  robbery  upon  robbery,  and  the  law  would  be  unable  to  touch 
them.  It  could  not  be.  The  king  insisted  that  a  sacred  profession 
should  not  be  used  as  a  screen  for  the  protection  of  felony.  He 
summoned  the  whole  body  of  the  bishops  to  meet  him  in  a  council  at 
Westminster  in  October. 

The  council  met.  The  archbishop  was  resolute.  He  replied  for 
the  other  bishops  in  an  absolute  refusal  to  make  any  concession.  The 
judges  and  the  laity  generally  were  growing  excited.  Had  the  clergy 
been  saints,  the  claims  advanced  for  them  would  have  been  scarcely 
tolerable.  Being  what  they  were,  such  pretensions  were  ridiculous. 
Becket  might  speak  in  their  name.  He  did  not  speak  their  real 
opinions.  Arnulf,  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  came  over  to  use  his  influence 
with  Becket,  but  he  found  him  inexorable.  To  risk  the  peace  of  the 
Church  in  so  indefensible  a  quarrel  seemed  obstinate  folly.  The 
Bishop  of  Lisieux  and  several  of  the  English  prelates  wrote  privately 
to  the  pope  to  entreat  him  to  interfere. 

Alexander  had  no  liking  for  Becket.  He  had  known  him  long, 
and  had  no  belief  in  the  lately  assumed  airs  of  sanctity.  Threatened 
as  he  was  by  the  emperor  and  the  antipope,  he  had  no  disposition  to 
quarrel  with  Henry,  nor  in  the  particular  question  at  issue  does  he 
seem  to  have  thought  the  archbishop  in  the  right.  On  the  spot  he 
despatched  a  legate,  a  monk  named  Philip  of  Aumone,  to  tell  Becket 
that  he  must  obey  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  submit  to  the  king's 
pleasure. 

The  king  was  at  "Woodstock.  The  archbishop,  thus  commanded, 
could  not  refuse  to  obey.  He  repaired  to  the  court.  He  gave  his 
promise.  He  undertook,  bonafide  et  sine  malo  ingenio,  to  submit  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  whatever  they  might  be  found  to  be.  But  a 
vague  engagement  of  this  kind  was  unsatisfactory,  and  might  after- 
wards be  evaded.  The  question  of  the  immunities  of  the  clergy  had 
been  publicly  raised.  The  attention  of  the  nation  had  been  called  to 
it.  Once  for  all  the  position  in  which  the  clergy  were  to  stand  to  the 
law  of  the  land  must  be  clearly  and  finally  laid  down.  The  judges 
had  been  directed  to  inquire  into  the  customs  which  had  been  of  use 
in  England  under  the  king's  grandfather,  Henry  the  First.  A  second 
council  was  called  to  meet  at  Clarendon,  near  Winchester,  in  the 
following  January,  when  these  customs,  reduced  to  writing,  would  be 
placed  in  the  archbishops'  and  bishops'  hands,  and  they  would  be 
required  to  consent  to  them  in  detail. 

The  spiritual  power  had  encroached  on  many  sides.  Every 
question,  either  of  person,  conduct,  or  property,  in  which  an 
ecclesiastic  was  a  party,  the  Church  courts  had  endeavoured  to 
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reserve  for  themselves.  Being  judges  in  their  own  causes,  the 
decisions  of  the  clergy  were  more  satisfactory  to  themselves  than  to 
the  laity.  The  practice  of  appealing  to  Rome  in  every  cause  in 
which  a  churchman  was  in  any  way  connected  had  disorganised  the 
whole  course  of  justice.  The  Constitutions  (as  they  were  called)  of 
Clarendon  touched  in  detail  on  a  variety  of  points  on  which  the  laity 
considered  themselves  injured.  The  general  provisions  embodied  in 
these  famous  resolutions  would  now  be  scarcely  challenged  in  the 
most  Catholic  country  in  the  world. 

1.  During  the  vacancy  of  any  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbey,  or 
priory  of  royal  foundation,  the  estates  were  to  be  in  the  custody  of 
the  Crown.     Elections  to  these  preferments  were  to  be  held  in  the 
royal  chapel,  with  the  assent  of  the  king  and  council. 

2.  In  every  suit  to  which  a  clerk  was  a  party,  proceedings  were 
to]  commence   before  the  king's  justices,  and  these  justices  were  to 
decide  whether  the  case  was  to  be  tried  before  a  spiritual  or  a  civil 
court.     If  it  was  referred  to  a  spiritual  court,  a  civil  officer  was  to 
attend  to  watch  the  trial,  and  if  a  clerk  was  found  guilty  of  felony 
the  Church  was  to  cease  to  protect  him. 

3.  No  tenant-in-chief  of  the  king,  or  officer  of  his  household,  was 
to  be  excommunicated,  or  his  lands  laid  under  an  interdict,  until 
application  had  been  first  made  to  the  king,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the 
chief  justice. 

4.  Laymen  were  not  to  be  indicted  in  a  bishop's  .court,  either  for 
perjury  or  other  similar  offence,  except  in  the  bishop's  presence  by  a 
lawful  prosecutor  and  with  lawful  witnesses.     If  the  accused  was  of 
so  high  rank  that  no  prosecutor  would  appear,  the  bishop  might 
require  the  sheriff  to  call  a  jury  to  inquire  into  the  case. 

5.  Archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  great  persons  were  forbidden 
to  leave  the  realm  without  the  king's  permission. 

6.  Appeals  were  to  be  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  from 
the  bishop  to  the  archbishop,  from  the  archbishop  to  the  king,  and  no 
further  ;  that,  by  the  king's  mandate,  the  case  might  be  ended  in  the 
archbishop's  court.4 

The  last  article  the  king  afterwards  explained  away.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  essential,  but  he  was  unable  to  maintain  it ;  and  he  was 
rash,  or  he  was  ill-advised,  in  raising  a  second  question,  on  which  the 
pope  would  naturally  be  sensitive,  before  he  had  disposed  of  the  first. 
On  the  original  subject  of  dispute,  whether  benefit  of  clergy  was  to 
mean  impunity  to  crime,  the  pope  had  already  practically  decided, 
and  he  could  have  been  brought  without  difficulty  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory judgment  upon  it.  Some  limit  also  might  have  been  assigned 
to  the  powers  of  excommunication  which  could  be  so  easily  abused, 
and  which,  if  abused,  might  lose  their  terrors.  But  appeals  to  the 

4  The  Constitutions  were  seventeen  in  all.     The  articles  in  the  text  are  an  epi- 
tome of  those  which  the  Church  found  most  objectionable. 
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pope  were  the  most  lucrative  source  of  the  pope's  revenue.  To 
restrict  appeals  was  to  touch  at  once  his  pride  and  his  exchequer. 

The  Constitutions  were  drafted,  and  when  the  council  assembled 
were  submitted  to  Becket  for  approval.  He  saw  in  the  article  on  the 
appeals  a  prospect  of  recovering  Alexander's  support,  and  he  again 
became  obstinate.  None  of  the  bishops,  however,  would  stand  by 
him.  There  was  a  general  entreaty  that  he  would  not  reopen  the 
quarrel,  and  he  yielded  so  far  as  to  give  a  general  promise  of  confor- 
mity.6 It,  was  a  promise  given  dishonestly — given  with  a  conscious 
intention  of  not  observing  it.  He  had  been  tempted,  he  afterwards 
said,  by  an  intimation  that,  if  he  would  but  seem  to  yield,  the  king 
would  be  satisfied.  Becket  was  a  lawyer.  He  could  not  really  have 
been  under  any  such  illusion.  In  real  truth  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
bound  by  the  language  of  the  Constitutions  at  all,  but  only  by  his 
own  language,  from  which  it  would  be  easy  to  escape.  The  king  by 
this  time  knew  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  Constitu- 
tions were -placed  in  writing  before  the  bishops,  who  one  and  all 
were  required  to  signify  their  adherence  under  their  several  hands 
and  seals. 

Becket,  we  are  innocently  told  by  his  biographer  Grim,  now  saw 
that  he  was  to  be  entrapped.  There  was  no  entrapping  if  his 
promise  had  been  honestly  given.  The  use  of  the  word  is  a  frank  con- 
fession that  he  had  meant  to  deceive  Henry  by  words,  and  that  he  was 
being  caught  in  his  own  snare.  When  driven  to  bay,  the  archbishop's 
fiery  nature  always  broke  into  violence.  '  Never,  never,'  he  said  ;  '  I 
will  never  do  it  so  long  as  breath  is  in  my  body.' 6  In  affected 
penitence  for  his  guilty  compliance,  he  retired  to  his  see  to  afflict  his 
flesh  with  public  austerities.  He  suspended  himself  ab  altaris  officio 
(from  the  service  of  the  altar)  till  the  pope  should  absolve  him  from 
his  sin.  The  Bishop  of  Evreux,  who  was  present  at  Clarendon, 
advised  him  to  write  to  the  pope  for  authority  to  sign.  He  pre- 
tended to  comply,  but  he  commissioned  a  private  friend  of  his  own, 
John  of  Salisbury,  who  was  on  the  continent,  to  prepare  for  his  recep- 
tion on  the  flight  which  he  already  meditated  from  England,  and 
by  all  methods,  fair  and  foul,  to  prevent  the  pope  and  cardinals  from 
giving  the  king  any  further  encouragement.  The  Bishop  of  Lisieux, 
on  the  other  hand,  whose  previous  intercession  had  decided  the  pope 
in  the  king's  favour,  went  to  Sens  in  person  to  persuade  Alexander 

5  Foliot,  however,  says  that  many  of  the  bishops  were  willing  to  stand  out,  and 
that  Becket  himself  advised  a  false  submission  (Foliot  to  Becket,  Giles,  vol.  i.  p.  381). 

8  '  Sanctus  archiepiscopus  tune  primum  dolum  quern  f  uerat  suspicatus  advertens, 
interposita  fide  quam  Deo  debuit :  "Non  hoc  fiet,"  respondit,  "quam  diu  in  hoc 
vasculo  spirat  hsec  anima."  Nam  domestic!  regis  securum  fecerant  archiepiscopum 
quod  nunquam  scriberentur  leges,  nunquam  illarum  fieret  recordatio,  si  regem  verbo 
tantum  in  audientia  procerum  honorasset.  Fictd  se  conjuratione  seductum  videns, 
ad  animam  usque  tristabatur.'— Materials  for  t/te  History  of  T/nmuu  Becket,  vol.  ii. 
p.  382. 
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to  cut  the  knot  by  sending  legatine  powers  to  the  Archbishop  of  York 
to  override  Becket's  obstinacy  and  to  consent  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  instead  of  him. 

John  of  Salisbury's  account  of  his  proceedings  gives  a  curious 
picture  of  the  cause  of  God,  as  Becket  called  it,  on  its  earthly  and 
grosser  side. 

The  Count  of  Flanders  (he  wrote  to  the  archbishop)  is  most  anxious  to  help 
you.  If  extremity  comes,  send  the  count  word,  and  he  will  provide  ships.7  Every- 
thing which  passed  in  London  and  at  Winchester  (Clarendon)  is  better  known 
here  than  in  England  itself.  I  have  seen  the  King  of  France,  who  undertakes  to 
write  to  the  pope  in  your  behalf.  The  feeling  towards  our  king  among  the  French 
people  is  of  fear  and  hatred.  The  pope  himself  I  have  avoided  so  far.  I  have 
written  to  the  two  cardinals  of  Pisa  and  Pavia  to  explain  the  injury  which  will 
ensue  to  the  Court  of  Rome  if  the  Constitutions  are  upheld.  I  am  not  sanguine, 
however.  '  Many  things  make  against  us,  few  in  our  favour.  Great  men  will 
come  over  here  with  money  to  spend,  quam  nunquam  Roma  contempsit  (which 
Rome  never  despised).  The  pope  himself  has  always  been  against  us  in  this  cause, 
and  throws  in  our  teeth  that  after  all  which  Pope  Adrian  did  for  the  see  of 
Canterbury  you  are  allowing  his  mother  to  starve  in  cold  and  hunger.' 8  You  write 
that  if  I  cannot  succeed  otherwise  I  may  promise  two  hundred  marks.  The  other 
side  will  give  down  three  or  four  hundred  sooner  than  be  defeated,9  and  I  will 
answer  for  the  Romans  that  they  will  prefer  the  larger  sum  in  hand  from  the  king 
to  the  smaller  in  promise  from  you.  It  is  true  we  are  contending  for  the  liberties 
of  the  Church,  but  your  motive,  it  will  be  said,  is  not  the  Church's  welfare,  but  your 
own  ambition.  They  will  propose  (I  have  already  heard  a  whisper  of  it)  that 
the  pope  shall  cross  to  England  in  person  to  crown  the  young  king  and  take  your 
place  at  Canterbury  for  a  while.  If  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux  sees  the  pope,  he  will 
do  mischief.  I  know  the  nature  of  him.10 

Though  the  archbishop  was  convulsing  the  realm  for  the  sacred 
right  of  appeals  to  Borne,  it  is  plain  from  this  letter  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  motives  by  which  the  papal  decisions  were  governed, 
and  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  address  himself  to  them.  Unfor- 
tunately his  resources  were  limited,  and  John  of  Salisbury's  mis- 
givings were  confirmed.  The  extraordinary  legatine  powers  were 
conceded  not  to  the  Archbishop  of  York — it  was  held  inexpedient 
to  set  York  above  Canterbury — but  to  the  king  himself.  To 
Becket  the  pope  wrote  with  some  irony  on  hearing  that  he  had 
suspended  himself.  He  trusted  the  archbishop  was  not  creating 
needless  scandal.  The  promise  to  the  king  had  been  given  with 
good  intentions,  and  could  not  therefore  be  a  serious  sin.  If  there 
was  anything  further  on  his  conscience  (did  the  pope  suspect  that 
the  promise  had  been  dishonest  ?),  he  might  confess  it  to  any 
discreet  priest.  He  (the  pope)  meanwhile  absolved  him,  and  advised 
and  even  enjoined  him  to  return  to  his  duties. 

7  '  Naves  enim  procurabit  si  hoc  necessitas   vestra  exegerit,  et  ipse  ante,  ut 
oportet,  prsemoneatur.' — Joannis  Sarisliriensis  Epistolce,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

8  '  Cujus  mater  apud  vos  algore  torquetur  et  inedia.' 

'  '  Sed  scribitis,  si  alia  via  non  patuerit,   promittamus  ducentas  marcas.     At 
certe  pars  adversa  antequam  frustretur  trecentas  dabit  aut  quadringentas.' 
10  John  of  Salisbury  to  Becket  (abridged).    Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 
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The  first  campaign  was  thus  over,  and  the  king  was  so  far  vic- 
torious. The  legatine  powers  having  arrived,  the  Constitutions  were 
immediately  acted  upon.  The  number  of  criminals  among  the 
clergy  happened  to  be  unusually  large.11  They  were  degraded,  sent  to 
trial,  and  suffered  in  the  usual  way  by  death  or  mutilation.  '  Then  ' 
say  Becket's  despairing  biographers,  '  was  seen  the  mournful  spectacle 
of  priests  and  deacons  who  had  committed  murder,  manslaughter, 
theft,  robbery,  and  other  crimes,  carried  in  carts  before  the  king's 
commissioners  and  punished  as  if  they  had  been  ordinary  men.' 
The  archbishop  clamoured,  threatened,  and,  as  far  as  his  power  went, 
interfered.  The  king  was  firm.  He  had  sworn  at  his  coronation,  he 
said,  to  do  justice  in  the  realm,  and  there  were  no  greater  villains  in 
it  than  many  of  the  clergy.12  That  bishops  should  'take  public 
offenders  out  of  custody,  absolve  them,  and  let  them  go,  was  not  to 
be  borne.  It  was  against  law,  against  usage,  against  reason.  It 
could  not  be.  The  laity  were  generally  of  the  king's  opinion. 
Of  the  bishops  some  four  or  five  agreed  privately  with  Becket, 
but  dared  not  avow  their  opinions.  The  archbishop  perceived  that 
the  game  was  lost  unless  he  could  himself  see  the  pope  and  speak 
to  him.  He  attempted  to  steal  over  from  Sandwich,  but  the 
boatmen  recognised  him  midway  across  the  channel  and  brought  him 
back. 


The  pope  had  sent  legatine  powers  to  the  king,  and  the  king  had 
acted  upon  them  ;  but  something  was  still  wanting  for  general  satis- 
faction. He  had  been  required  to  confirm  the  Constitutions  by  a 
bull.  He  had  hesitated  to  do  it,  and  put  off  his  answer.  At  length 
he  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  to  England  to  endeavour  to  com- 
promise matters.  The  formal  consent  of  the  Church  was  still  wanting, 
and  in  the  absence  of  it  persons  who  agreed  with  the  king  in  principle 
were  uneasy  at  the  possible  consequences.  The  clergy  might  be 
wicked,  but  they  were  magicians  notwithstanding,  and  only  the  chief 
magician  could  make  it  safe  to  deal  with  them.  In  the  autumn  of 
1164  the  king  once  more  summoned  a  great  council  to  meet  him  at 
Northampton  Castle.  The  attendance  was  vast.  Every  peer  and 
prelate  not  disabled  was  present,  all  feeling  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion.  Castle,  town,  and  monasteries  were  thronged  to  over- 
flowing. Becket  only  had  hesitated  to  appear.  His  attempt  to 
escape  to  the  continent  was  constructive  treason.  It  was  more  than 
treason.  It  was  a  violation  of  a  distinct  promise  which  he  had  given 

11  '  Sed  et  ordinatorum  inordinati  mores  inter  regem  et  archiepiscopum  auxere 
malitiam,   qui  solito  abundantius  per   idem  tempus  apparebant,  publicis   irretiti 
criminibus.' — Materials  $c.  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 

12  '  In  omni  scelere  et  flagitio  nequiores.' 
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to  the  king.13  The  storm  which  he  had  raised  had  unloosed  the 
tongues  of  those  who  had  to  complain  of  his  ill-usage  of  them 
either  in  his  archbishop's  court  or  in  the  days  when  he  was  chan- 
cellor. The  accounts  had  been  looked  into,  and  vast  sums  were 
found  to  have  been  received  by  him  of  which  no  explanation  had 
been  given.  Who  was  this  man,  that  he  should  throw  the  country 
into  confusion,  in  the  teeth  of  the  bishops,  in  the  teeth  (as  it  seemed) 
of  the  pope,  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  oath  given  solemnly  to  the  king  at 
Woodstock  ?  The  Bishop  of  London,  in  a  letter  to  Becket,  charged  him 
with  having  directly  intended  to  commit  perjury.14  The  first  object 
of  the  Northampton  council  was  to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  and  he 
had  good  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  probable  consequences.  He  dared 
not,  however,  disobey  a  peremptory  summons.  He  came,  attended 
by  a  large  force  of  armed  knights,  and  was  entertained  at  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Andrews.  To  anticipate  inquiry  into  his  attempted  flight, 
he  applied  for  permission  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  to  go  to  France 
to  visit  the  pope.  The  king  told  him  that  he  could  not  leave  the  realm 
until  he  had  answered  for  a  decree  which  had  been  given  in  his  court. 
The  case  was  referred  to  the  assembled  peers,  and  he  was  condemned 
and  fined.  It  was  a  bad  augury  for  him.  Other  charges  lay  thick,  ready 
to  be  produced.  He  was  informed  officially  that  he  would  be  required 
to  explain  the  Chancery  accounts,  and  answer  for  the  money  which 
he  had  applied  to  his  own  purposes.  His  proud  temper  was  chafed  to 
the  quick,  and  he  turned  sick  with  anger.15  His  admirers  see  only 
in  these  demands  the  sinister  action  of  a  dishonest  tyranny.  Oblique 
accusations,  it  is  said,  were  raised  against  him,  either  to  make  him  bend 
or  to  destroy  his  character.  The  question  is  rather  whether  his  con- 
duct admitted  of  explanation.  If  he  had  been  unjust  as  a  judge,  if  he 
had  been  unscrupulous  as  a  high  officer  of  state,  such  faults  had  no 
unimportant  bearing  on  his  present  attitude.  He  would  have  done 
wisely  to  clear  himself  if  he  could ;  it  is  probable  that  he  could  not. 
He  refused  to  answer,  and  he  sheltered  himself  behind  the  release 
which  he  had  received  at  his  election.  His  refusal  was  not  allowed  ; 
a  second  summons  the  next  day  found  him  in  his  bed,  which  he  said 
that  he  was  too  ill  to  leave.  This  was  on  a  Saturday.  A  respite  was 
allowed  him  till  the  following  Monday.  On  Monday  the  answer  was 
the  same.  Messenger  after  messenger  brought  back  word  that  the 
archbishop  was  unable  to  move.  The  excuse  might  be  true — perhaps 
partially  it  was  true.  The  king  sent  two  great  peers  to  ascertain,  and 
in  his  choice  of  persons  he  gave  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  accusation 

13  Foliot  to  Becket,  Giles,  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 

14  Foliot  says  that  at  Clarendon  Becket  said  to  the  bishops,  '  It  is  the  Lord's 
will  I  should  perjure  myself.     For  the  present  I  submit  and  incur  perjury,  to  repent 
of  it,  however,  as  I  best  may.'  (Giles,  vol.  i.  p.  381.)     Foliot  was  reminding  Becket 
of  what  passed  on  that  occasion. 

15  '  Propter  iram  et  indignationem  quam  in  animo  conceperat  decidit  in  gravem 
zegritudinem.'— - Hoveden,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 
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of  desiring  to  deal  unfairly  with  Becket ;  one  was  Reginald,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  the  king's  uncle,  who  as  long  as  Becket  lived  was  the  best 
friend  that  he  had  at  the  court ;  the  other  was  the  remarkable 
Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  named  Bossu  (the  Hunchback).  This 
Robert  was  a  monk  of  Leicester  Abbey,  though  he  had  a  dispensation 
to  remain  at  the  court,  and  so  bitter  a  Papist  was  he  that  when  the 
schismatic  Archbishop  of  Cologne  came  afterwards  to  London  he 
publicly  insulted  him  and  tore  down  the  altar  at  which  he  had  said 
mass.  Such  envoys  would  not  have  been  selected  with  a  sinister 
purpose.  They  found  that  the  archbishop  could  attend  if  he  wished, 
and  they  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  trying  the  king  too  far.  He 
pleaded  for  one  more  day.  On  the  Tuesday  morning  he  undertook 
to  be  present. 

His  knights,  whose  first  allegiance  was  to  the  Crown,  had  with- 
drawn from  the  monastery,  not  daring  or  not  choosing  to  stand  by  a 
prelate  who  appeared  to  be  defying  his  sovereign.  Their  place  had 
been  taken  by  a  swarm  of  mendicants,  such  as  the  archbishop  had 
gathered  about  him  at  Canterbury.  He  prepared  for  the  scene  in  which 
he  was  to  play  a  part  with  the  art  of  which  he  was  so  accomplished  a 
master.  He  professed  to  expect  to  be  killed.  He  rose  early.  Some  of 
the  bishops  came  to  see  and  remonstrate  with  him :  they  could  not 
move  his  resolution,  and  they  retired.  Left  to  himself,  he.  said  the 
mass  of  St.  Stephen  in  which  were  the  words  :  '  The  kings  of  the  earth 
stood  up,  and  the  rulers  took  counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and 
against  his  anointed.'  He  then  put  on  a  black  stole  and  cap,  mounted 
his  palfrey,  and,  followed  by  a  few  monks  and  surrounded  by  his 
guard  of  beggars,  rode  at  a  foot's  pace  to  the  castle,  preceded  by 
his  cross-bearer. 

The  royal  castle  of  Northampton  was  a  feudal  palace  of  the  usual 
form.  A  massive  gateway  led  into  a  quadrangle ;  across  the  quad- 
rangle was  the  entrance  of  the  great  hall,  and  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall  doors  opened  into  spacious  chambers  beyond.  The  arch- 
bishop alighted  at  the  gate,  himself  took  his  cross  in  his  right  hand, 
and,  followed  by  a  small  train,  passed  through  the  quadrangle,  and 
passed  up  the  hall, '  looking  like  the  lion-man  of  the  prophet's  vision.'16 
The  king  and  the  barons  were  in  one  chamber,  the  bishops  in  another. 
The  archbishop  was  going  in  this  attitude  into  the  king's  presence, 
that  the  court  might  see  the  person  on  whom  they  dared  to  sit  in 
judgment;  but  certain  'Templars'  warned  him  to  beware.  He 
entered  among  his  brethren,  and  moved  through  them  to  a  chair 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room. 

He  still  held  his  cross.  The  action  was  unusual ;  the  cross  was 
the  spiritual  sword,  and  to  bear  it  thus  conspicuously  in  a  delibera- 
tive assembly  was  as  if  a  baron  had  entered  the  council  in  arms. 

'•  '  Assumens  faciem  hominis,  faciem  leonis,  propheticis  illis  animalibus  a  pro- 
phetA  descriptis  simillimus.'— Herbert  of  Bosham. 
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The  mass  of  St.  Stephen  had  been  heard  of,  and  in  the  peculiar 
temper  of  men's  minds  was  regarded  as  a  magical  incantation.17 
The  Bishop  of  Hereford  advanced  and  offered  to  carry  the  cross  for 
him.  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London  (filius  hujus  sceculi,  t  a  son  of 
this  world '),  said  that  if  he  came  thus  armed  into  the  court  the 
king  would  draw  a  sharper  sword,  and  he  would  see  then  what  his 
arms  would  avail  him.  Seeing  him  still  obstinate,  Foliot  tried 
to  force  the  cross  out  of  his  hands.  The  Archbishop  of  York  added 
his  persuasions;  but  the  Archbishop  of  York  peculiarly  irritated 
Becket,  and  was  silenced  by  a  violent  answer.  '  Fool  thou  hast  ever 
been,'  said  the  Bishop  of  London,  '  and  from  thy  folly  I  see  plainly 
thou  wilt  not  depart.'  Cries  burst  out  on  all  sides.  '  Fly ! '  some  one 
whispered  in  the  archbishop's  ear  ;  '  fly,  or  you  are  a  dead  man.'  The 
Bishop  of  Exeter  came  in  at  the  moment,  and  exclaimed  that  unless 
the  archbishop  gave  way  they  would  all  be  murdered.  Becket  never 
showed  to  more  advantage  than  in  moments  of  personal  danger.  To 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  he  gave  a  sharp  answer,  telling  him  that  he 
savoured  not  the  things  of  (rod.  But  he  collected  himself.  He  saw 
that  he  was  alone.  He  stood  up,  he  appealed  to  the  pope,  charged 
the  bishops  on  peril  of  their  souls  to  excommunicate  any  one  who 
dared  to  lay  hands  on  him,  and  moved  as  if  he  intended  to  withdraw. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  bade  him  resign  the  archbishopric.  With 
an  elaborate  oath  (cum  interminabili  juratione)  he  swore  that  he 
would  not  resign.  The  Bishop  of  Chichester  then  said :  '  As  our 
primate  we  were  bound  to  obey  you,  but  you  are  our  primate  no 
longer ;  you  have  broken  your  oath.  You  swore  allegiance  to  the 
king,  and  you  subvert  the  common  law  of  the  realm.  We  too  appeal 
to  the  pope.  To  his  presence  we  summon  you.'  '  I  hear  what  you 
say,'  was  all  the  answer  which  Becket  deigned  to  return. 

The  doors  from  the  adjoining  chamber  were  now  flung  open.  The 
old  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  hunchback  Leicester,  and  a  number  of 
barons  entered.  '  My  lord,'  said  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the  arch- 
bishop, '  the  king  requires  you  to  come  to  his  presence  and  answer  to 
certain  things  which  will  then  be  alleged  against  you,  as  you  promised 
yesterday  to  do,'  '  My  lord  earl,'  said  Becket,  '  thou  knowest  how 
long  and  loyally  I  served  the  king  in  his  worldly  affairs.  For  that 
cause  it  pleased  him  to  promote  me  to  the  office  which  now  I  hold. 
I  did  not  desire  this  office ;  I  knew  my  infirmities.  When  I  con- 
sented it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  king  alone.  When  I  was  elected  I 
was  formally  acquitted  of  my  responsibilities  for  all  that  I  had  done 
as  chancellor.  Therefore  I  am  not  bound  to  answer,  and  I  will  not 
answer.' 

The  earls  carried  back  the  reply.  The  peers  by  a  swift  vote 
declared  that  the  archbishop  must  be  arrested  and  placed  under  guard. 

17  It  was  said  to  have  been  done  per  artem  magicam  et  in  contemptu  regis. 
(Hoveden.)  He  had  the  eucharist  concealed  under  his  dress. 
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The  earls  re-entered,  and  Leicester  approached  him  and  began 
slowly  and  reluctantly  to  announce  the  sentence.  « Nay,'  said  Becket 
lifting  his  tall  meagre  figure  to  its  haughtiest  height,  «  do  thou  first 
listen  to  me.  The  child  may  not  judge  his  father.  The  king  may 
not  judge  me,  nor  may  you  judge  me.  I  will  be  judged  under  God 
by  the  pope  alone,  to  whom  in  your  presence  I  appeal.  I  forbid  you 
under  anathema  to  pronounce  your  sentence.  And  you,  my  brethren,' 
he  said,  turning  to  the  bishops,  '  since  you  will  obey  man  rather  than 
God,  I  call  you  too  before  the  same  judgment-seat.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Apostolic  See,  I  depart  hence.' 

No  hand  was  raised  to  stop  him.  He  swept  through  the 
chamber  and  flung  open  the  door  of  the  hall.  He  stumbled  on  the 
threshold,  and  had  almost  fallen,  but  recovered  himself.  The  October 
evening  was  growing  into  twilight.  The  hall  was  thronged  with  the 
retinues  of  the  king  and  the  barons.  Dinner  was  over.  The  floor 
was  littered  with  rushes  and  fragments  of  rolls  and  broken  meat. 
Draughts  of  ale  had  not  been  wanting,  and  young  knights,  pages,  and 
retainers  were  either  lounging  on  the  benches  or  talking  in  eager 
and  excited  groups.  As  Becket  appeared  among  them,  fierce  voices 
were  heard  crying  c  Traitor !  traitor  !  Stop  the  traitor  ! '  Among 
the  loudest  were  Count  Hamelin,  the  king's  illegitimate  brother,  and 
Sir  Eanulf  de  Broc,  one  of  the  Canterbury  knights.  Like  a  bold 
animal  at  bay,  Becket  turned  sharply  on  these  two.  He  called  Count 
Hamelin  a  bastard  boy.  He  reminded  De  Broc  of  some  near  kins- 
man of  his  who  had  been  hanged.  The  cries  rose  into  a  roar;  sticks 
and  knots  of  straw  were  flung  at  him.  Another  rash  word,  and  he 
might  have  been  torn  in  pieces.  Some  high  official  hearing  the 
noise  came  in  and  conducted  him  safely  to  the  door. 

In  the  quadrangle  he  found  his  servants  waiting  with  his  palfrey. 
The  great  gate  was  locked,  but  the  key  was  hanging  on  the  wall ; 
one  of  them  took  it  and  opened  the  gate,  the  porters  looking  on,  but 
not  interfering.  Once  outside  he  was  received  with  a  cheer  of  delight 
from  the  crowd,  and  with  a  mob  of  people  about  him  he  made  his 
way  back  to  the  monastery.  The  king  had  not  intended  to  arrest  him, 
but  he  could  not  know  it,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  in  danger  from  one 
or  other  of  the  angry  men  with  whom  the  town  was  crowded.  He 
prepared  for  immediate  flight.  A  bed  was  made  for  him  in  the  chapel 
behind  the  altar.  After  a  hasty  supper  with  a  party  of  beggars  whom 
he  had  introduced  into  the  house,  he  lay  down  for  a  few  hours  of  rest. 
At  two  in  the  morning,  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  he  stole  away 
disguised  with  two  of  the  brethren.  He  reached  Lincoln  soon  after 
daybreak,  and  from  Lincoln,  going  by  cross  paths,  and  slipping  from 
hiding-place  to  hiding-place,  he  made  his  way  in  a  fortnight  to  a  farm 
of  his  own  at  Eastry,  near  Sandwich.  He  was  not  pursued.  It  was  no 
sooner  known  that  he  was  gone  from  Northampton  than  a  proclamation 
was  sent  through  the  country  forbidding  every  man  under  pain  of  death 
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to  meddle  with  him.  The  king  had  determined  to  allow  the  appeal, 
and  once  more  to  place  the  whole  question  in  the  pope's  hands.  The 
Earl  of  Arundel  with  a  dozen  peers  and  bishops  was  despatched  at  once 
to  Sens  to  explain  what  had  happened,  and  to  request  Alexander  to 
send  legates  to  England  to  investigate  the  quarrel  and  to  end  it.  The 
archbishop,  could  he  have  consented  to  be  quiet,  might  have  remained 
unmolested  at  Canterbury  till  the  result  could  be  ascertained.  But 
he  knew  too  well  the  forces  which  would  be  at  work  in  the  papal 
court  to  wait  for  its  verdict.  His  confidence  was  only  in  himself. 
Could  he  see  the  pope  in  person,  he  thought  that  he  could  influence 
him.  He  was  sure  of  the  friendship  of  Lewis  of  France,  who  was 
meditating  a  fresh  quarrel  with  Henry,  and  would  welcome  his 
support.  His  own  spiritual  weapons  would  be  as  effective  across  the 
Channel  as  if  used  in  England,  while  he  would  him  self  be  in  personal 
security.  One  dark  night  he  went  down  with  his  two  companions 
into  Sandwich,  and  in  an  open  boat  crossed  safely  to  Grravelines.  At 
St.  Omer  he  fell  in  with  his  old  friend  Chief  Justice  de  Luci,  who  was 
returning  from  a  mission  to  the  court  of  France.  De  Luci  urged 
him  to  return  to  England  and  wait  for  the  pope's  decision,  warn- 
ing him  of  the  consequences  of  persisting  in  a  course  which  was 
really  treasonable,  and  undertaking  that  the  king  would  forgive  him 
if  he  would  go  back  at  once.  Entreaties  and  warnings  were  alike 
thrown  away.  He  remained  and  despatched  a  letter  to  the  pope 
saying  briefly  that  he  had  followed  the  example  of  his  holiness  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  princes,  and  had  fled  from  his  country. 
He  had  been  called  to  answer  before  the  king  as  if  he  had  been  a  mere 
layman.  The  bishops,  who  ought  to  have  stood  by  him,  had  behaved 
like  cowards.  If  he  was  not  sustained  by  his  holiness,  the  Church 
would  be  ruined,  and  he  would  himself  be  doubly  confounded. 

J.  A.  FROUDE. 
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THE  FIVE  NIGHTS'  DEBATE. 

A  FOREIGN  statesman,  honoured  in  all  lands  for  his  life-long  advocacy 
of  Liberal  principles  through  good  report  and  through  evil  report, 
alike  up  to  and  in  the  highest  post  to  which  a  subject  can  usually 
aspire,  spoke  to  me  lately  with  some  regret  of  the  speech  of  Lord 
Hartington  in  the  debate  upon  the  Eastern  Question.  I  explained 
to  him,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
late  Cabinet  had  found  itself;  but  the  incident  set  me  thinking,  and  led 
me  to  try  whether  I  could  not,  during  the  leisure  of  a  Whitsun  recess, 
throw  upon  paper  some  notes  on  a  discussion  which  has  not,  I  think, 
been  fully  understood  on  the  Continent,  and  which  will  certainly  be- 
come historical  at  home,  not  on  account  of  its  merits,  but  from  the 
strange  position  into  which  English  parties  have  been  thrown  by  it  and 
its  antecedents.  Such  a  paper,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be 
free  from  party  bias.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  pretend  to  be,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  more  independent  of  that  disturbing  influence 
than  my  neighbours ;  but  I  so  much  regretted  the  Eastern  Question 
being  made  the  subject  of  party  strife  at  all — I  should  have  been  so  well 
content  to  have  had  no  division  upon  the  subject — that  I  think  I  may 
trust  myself  to  write  about  it,  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  those  whose 
ill  fate  it  is  to  be  at  the  helm  of  affairs  during  the  anxious  year 
which  is  passing  over  us. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  several  ani- 
mated conversations  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  the 
atrocious  massacres  which  accompanied  the  suppression  of  the 
Bulgarian  rising.  The  worst  details  of  that  horrible  business  were 
not,  however,  generally  known  till  later,  and  when  they  were  known 
they  led  to  the  series  of  meetings  which  so  much  puzzled  all  Europe 
except  that  infinitesimal  fraction  of  it  which  knows  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of '  the  calculating  perfidious  Albion '  are  the  most  enthusiastic, 
impulsive  population  in  the  world.  Mr.  Gladstone  took  a  more  active 
interest  in  those  meetings  than  any  other  statesman,  and  continued 
all  through  the  recess  to  keep  the  affairs  of  Turkey  before  the  English 
public.  During  the  earlier  part  of  this  session  frequent  attempts 
were  made  to  bring  on  a  full  discussion  of  these  affairs,  but,  dis- 
couraged by  those  who  did  not  see  their  way  to  any  practical  result, 
VOL.  I.— No.  5.  3  M 
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had  had  its  perfect  work,  rose  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  meet 
them  in  that  way — nearly  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues  and  sub- 
ordinates in  the  late  administration,  with  Lord  Hartington  at  their 
head,  assuring  him  of  their  support. 

Then  followed  a  week  of  agitation  and  anxiety.  The  section 
which  desired  to  interfere  side  by  side  with  Eussia  to  coerce  Turkey 
did  its  best,  with  some  success,  to  revive  the  agitation  of  the  autumn. 
The  public  mind  was  troubled  by  wild  rumours.  The  aged  his- 
torian, Mr.  Carlyle,  actually  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times,  in  which  he 
stated,  not  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  as  one  of  fact,  that  the 
Premier  was  trying  to  involve  the  country  in  war  with  Eussia,  and 
gossip  freely  credited  a  member  of  the  present  Cabinet  with  being 
the  indirect  inspirer  of  that  remarkable  composition,  as  it  credited 
another  with  being  the  indirect  cause  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  action. 
Probably  both  these  stories  had  their  origin  in  the  compliments  which 
had  been  paid  from  the  Liberal  side  to  the  two  persons  alluded  to — 
compliments  which,  however,  can  be  readily  explained  without  sup- 
posing for  a  moment  that  they  had  been  advisedly  indiscreet. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  in  two  ways.  First,  a 
great  number  of  persons  in  the  country  had  never  got  fairly  into 
their  heads  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  absolutely  and  finally  resigned 
the  leadership  of  his  party.  They  thought  of  him  as  merely  lying 
by,  ready  to  return  when  he  was  wanted.  Such  an  impression 
was  no  doubt  most  unjust  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  would  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world,  after  having,  to  the  great  regret  of  others,  abdicated 
in  the  most  deliberate  manner,  to  wish  once  more  to  grasp  at  power. 
Distant  observers,  however,  in  the  country,  did  not  know  the  facts,  and 
when  they  saw  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  given  notice  of  certain  reso- 
lutions they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  these  must  represent  the 
views  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  be  in  accordance  with  its  traditions — 
an  error  in  which  they  were  encouraged  by  the  telegrams  of  busy  parti- 
sans. Secondly,  it  would  appear,  from  the  haste  with  which  the  Society 
for  the  Liberation  of  Eeligion  from  State  Control  came  forward  to  ad- 
dress him,  that  an  able  and  active  knot  of  politicians  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  just  the  man  to  lead  them  in 
a  great  agitation  against  the  Established  Church  of  England,  which 
they,  differing  in  this  from  the  bulk  of  the  party,  believe  to  be 
nearer  its  fall  than  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be  even  by  those  who, 
unlike  Mr.  Gladstone,  never  had  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  the 
principle  of  establishments,  and  would  never  have  raised  a  finger 
in  their  defence.  These  gentlemen  pay  a  bad  compliment  to  the  emi- 
nent statesman  they  profess  to  honour  in  supposing  that  he  is  willing 
to  build  his  castello  delle  ultvme  illusioni  out  of  the  ruins  of  every- 
thing he  most  cherished  when  he  began  life  ;  but  still  they  repeat,  'He 
has  changed  before  now,  why  not  once  more  ? '  and  this  hope,  strange  to 
say,  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  inducing  a  portion  of 
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the  Liberal  party  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions  on  the 
affairs  of  the  East.  Solvuntur  risu  tabula,  a  foreign  critic  may 
say,  but  the  statement  is  true  nevertheless. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  it  became  clear  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  take  with  him  about  a  hundred  votes,  made  up  partly 
of  men  who  really  wished  to  coerce  Turkey,  but  chiefly  of  those 
who,  for  one  or  other  of  the  reasons  I  have  alluded  to,  thought  the 
flag  which  he  carried  was  on  the  whole  the  best  to  rally  to.  The 
majority  of  the  party  agreeing  entirely  with  its  leaders  of  course 
remained  staunch  to  its  allegiance. 

On  Monday,  the  7th  of  May,  when  members  came  down  to  the 
House,  they  found  everything  in  confusion.  A  rumour  had  spread 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  (seeing  the  position  of  affairs,  and  aware,  perhaps, 
of  the  ulterior  views  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  some  of  the  support 
of  the  able  and  enterprising  politicians  whom  I  have  described)  had 
drawn  back,  had  agreed  to  allow  his  second  resolution  to  be  entirely 
altered,  and  to  abandon  his  third  and  fourth  for  all  purposes  except 
that  of  making  a  speech  about  them.  The  result  was  that,  instead  of 
the  resolutions  originally  placed  on  the  table,  the  House  was  to  be 
asked  to  assent  to  the  following  : — 

1.  That  this  House  finds  just  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  with  regard  to  the  despatch  written  by  the  Earl 
of  Derby  on  the  21st  day  of  September,  1876,  and  relating  to  the  massacres  in 
Bulgaria. 

2.  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  Porte,  by  its  conduct  towards  its 
subject  populations,  and  by  its  refusal  to  give  guarantees  for  their  better  govern- 
ment, has  forfeited  all  claim  to  receive  either  the  material  or  the  moral  support  of 
the  British  Crown. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was  good,  and  very  good,  is,  of 
course,  merely  another  way  of  stating  that  it  was  made  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who,  if  he  must  yield  the  first  place  to  Mr.  Bright  as  an 
orator,  is  doubtless  the  best  English  parliamentary  speaker  living,  not 
to  say  the  best  that  ever  lived.  The  occasion,  however,  called  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  good  or  even  a  great  speech.  It  called  for  the 
kind  of  speech  that  might  enlighten  the  opinion  of  England  and  of 
Europe — the  kind  of  speech  that  is  at  once  a  great  rhetorical  effort 
and  a  great  State  paper.  This  latter  element,  however,  was  wholly 
wanting.  It  would  have  been  extremely  agreeable  to  many  alike  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  and  opponents  if  he  had  after  a  short  intro- 
duction come  straight  to  the  point,  and,  taking  the  five  resolutions 
seriatim,  had  explained  why  he  had  put  them  upon  the  table.  A 
short  clear  statement  in  support  of  each  would  have  been  eagerly 
welcomed.  Friends  would  then  have  known  what  they  were  expected 
to  defend,  and  foes  would  have  had  something  to  grapple  with.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  orator  had  charmed  those  hearers  who  agreed 
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with  him  in  sentiment,  and  did  not  care  about  the  business  side  of 
the  discussion,  for  a  period  represented  by  four  columns  of  the  Times 
report,  that  he  used  the  words  '  Passing  to  the  second  of  my  resolu- 
tions.' Something  like  an  hour  and  a  half  was  devoted  to  the  first, 
the  truth  of  which  really  no  one  disputed — the  difference  between 
the  two  sides  as  to  it  turning  only  on  the  question  whether  it  was 
expedient  at  this  particular  moment  to  put  it  upon  record  in  ther 
journals  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  continuing  his  remarks  through,  say,  forty  minutes, 
argued  in  favour  of  his  original  second,  of  his  third,  and  of  his  fourth 
resolutions.  He  said  much  that  was  true,  but  he  did  not  answer  one 
of  the  difficulties  which  had  presented  themselves  to  my  mind. 
With  regard  to  his  second,  for  instance,  I  agreed  with  those  to  whom 
I  have  above  alluded,  who  wanted  to  know  amongst  other  things  why, 
if  Turkey  at  the  eleventh  hour  mended  her  ways  and  gave  such  gua- 
rantees for  the  good  government  of  her  subjects  as  the  House  of 
Commons  might  think  sufficient,  England  should,  in  the  month  of 
May  1877,  be  bound  by  a  deliberate  vote  to  go  to  war  for  her.  I 
and  some  others  thought  the  Palmerston  Government,  of  which,  be  it 
remembered,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  prominent  and  most  powerful 
member,  was  under  a  complete  illusion  about  Turkey.  We  considered 
even  in  those  days  that  the  long  continuance  of  Turkish  power  in 
Europe  was  hopeless,  and  while  we  were  ready  to  do  all  that  we  were 
bound  by  treaty  to  do,  and  to  discountenance  as  much  as  possible 
intrigues  directed  against  Turkey  from  the  outside,  we  believed  that 
the  Ottoman  rule  was  mined. 

We  are  unwilling  to  bind  ourselves,  in  1877,  to  repeat  Lord 
Palmerston's  policy  without  having  securities  against  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  illusions,  and  these  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  and  could  not 
promise  us. 

With  much  that  Mr.  Gladstone  said  about  the  Crimean  war  having 
entailed  on  us  certain  duties  with  reference  to  the  Christians  of 
Turkey,  we  entirely  agree.  I  used  as  far  back  as  1862,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Government  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  as  I 
have  before  said,  so  powerful  a  member — the  Government  of  Lord 
Palmerston — almost  the  very  words  he  now  uses  with  reference  to 
the  present  Government.  He  says  in  1877  :  '  It  is  a  tremendous 
thing  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  this  population  the  idea  that  they 
have  no  hope,  no  ally,  but  Eussia.'  The  present  writer  said  fifteen 
years  ago : 

That  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe  must  ultimately  succumb  to  the  increasing- 
strength  of  the  Christian  populations  which  it  holds  under  its  sway,  seems  to  me 
so  self-evident  a  proposition  that  I  could  wish  that  while  we  support  Turkey 
against  all  foreign  foes,  and  do  all  the  duties  of  a  faithful  ally,  we  should  not 
contrive  to  give  Europe  the  impression  that  we  are  accomplices  in  keeping  down 
the  Christian  populations  for  some  interest  of  our  own.  We  must  take  care,  while- 
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•we  try  to  checkmate  [the  intrigues  winch  other  natiors  are  earning  on  in  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  that  we  do  not  enable  any  of  them  to  retaliate"  by  bringing  to 
bear  against  us  the  public  opinion  of  liberal  Europe. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  it  was  impossible  for  Liberal  Govern- 
ments to  raise  the  Turkish  question.  No  one  would  have  wished 
them  so  to  do,  I  least  of  all ;  but  the  view  of  my  friends  and  myself 
was,  that  if  successive  Governments  took  proper  care  to  keep  them- 
selves informed  of  what  was  really  going  on,  had  an  adequately 
manned  embassy  at  the  Porte,  and  fully  sustained  it  in  pressing 
wise  action  upon  the  Turks  in  their  own  interest,the  Turkish  question 
would  never  have  been  raised  in  our  time. 

With  regard  to  his  third  resolution,  I  should  have  liked  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  convince  me  that  local  liberty  and  self-government  are 
the  things  most  wanted  for  the  disturbed  provinces  of  European 
Turkey.  I  should  like  to  have  had  explained  to  me  what  are  the  ele- 
ments of  good  administration  to  be  found  in  each  of  these  ;  how  far  the 
village  system  is  in  vigour  or  capable  of  being  revived  ;  what  number 
of  decently  educated  Christians  there  are ;  how  it  was  proposed  to 
make  the  various  religions  and  sects  respect  each  other's  newly 
acquired  rights  ;  how  the  aspirations  of  the  Servians  were  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  very  different  aspirations  of  the  Bulgarians,  and 
both  of  them  with  those  of  the  Greeks ;  how  local  liberty  was  to  be 
worked  in  Bosnia,  where  you  have  a  fierce  feudal  aristocracy  of  the 
strongest  Mohammedan  opinions,  and  a  humbler  population  largely 
Orthodox  and  partly  Catholic — all  parties  heartily  hating  each  other, 
and  all  worked  on  by  intrigues  from  the  other  side  of  the  Save.  I 
should  like,  in  fact,  to  have  had  boiled  down  into  a  speech,  and 
animated  by  the  genius  of  a  great  statesman,  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion with  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  may  be  hoped  to  supply  us, 
if,  as  I  believe  will  be  the  case,  he  goes,  when  the  war-cloud  has 
cleared  away,  to  study  the  Eastern  Peninsula  as  he  studied  Eussia. 

Then  I  should  have  liked  to  know  how  these  blessings  of  local 
liberty  and  self-government  were  to  be  brought  about,  when  war  had 
been  already  commenced.  Of  course  it  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone that  we  were  to  take  part  in  the  war.  But  when  the  existing 
Turkish  Administration  had  been  removed,  what  then  ?  Were  local 
liberty  and  self-government  to  be  bestowed  according  to  the  ideas  of 
Prince  Tcherkasky,  whose  name  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Russian  advance  south  of  the  Danube,  or,  if  not, 
how  otherwise?  Prince  Tcherkasky  would  incline,  I  conceive,  to 
make  table  rase  of  all  existing  superiorities.  He  is  of  that  school  of 
Russians  which  thinks  that  we  English  are  a  nation  of  aristocrats, 
and  that  the  careful  respecting  of  existing  institutions  and  existing 
powers,  which  has  characterised  our  best  Indian  rulers,  is  a  complete 
mistake.  Where  would  Mr.  Gladstone  find  Englishmen  to  work  on 
the  lines  of  Prince  Tcherkasky  ?  Then,  of  course,  according  to- Mr. 
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Gladstone's  ideas,  other  nations  would  want  to  have  their  say  in  the 
war  for  the  coercion  of  Turkey  and  the  settlement  of  local  liberty  and 
self-government — Austro-Hungary,  for  example.  Would  her  states- 
men agree  with  Prince  Tcherkasky  and  the  Eussian  administrators 
generally?  Would  not  the  situation  in  Schleswig-Holstein  which 
immediately  preceded  the  war  of  1866  be  reproduced — and  then 
and  then  ?  Did  not  Paskiewitch  say  that  the  road  to  Constantinople 
led  through  Vienna,  and  would  it  not  be  a  sorry  stroke  of  statesman- 
ship to  let  sympathy  for  oppressed  Bosnians  or  Bulgarians  set  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Europe  and  half  of  Central  Europe  in  a  blaze  ? 

Your  high  d  priori  politician,  who  only  thinks  of  catching  the 
cheers  of  a  public  meeting  or  being  praised  by  the  newspapers  of  his 
own  way  of  thinking,  may  pooh-pooh  all  these  base  considerations 
about  details,  but  a  great  statesman  speaking  to  a  listening  world — 
surely  not.  That  was  not  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke, 
when  only  England  was  listening,  about  the  taxation  of  charities. 

Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  was  the  first  speaker  from  the  Conser- 
vative benches,  and  moved  as  an  amendment — 

That  this  House  declines  to  entertain  any  resolution  which  may  embarrass  Hex- 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  in  the  protection  of  British 
interests  without  advocating  any  alternative  line  of  policy. 

In  supporting  it  he  made  several  very  important  points  by  quotations 
from  the  despatches  of  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Clarendon  when  they 
were  Secretaries  for  Foreign  Affairs — quotations  which  illustrated 
the  old  Liberal  view  on  some  of  the  matters  now  brought  into  con- 
troversy. With  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji,  Lord  Eussell 
wrote  on  December  28,  1854  : — 

Russia,  in  renouncing  the  pretension  to  cover  with  an  official  protectorate 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  of  the  Oriental  rite,  equally  renounces  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  revival  of  any  of  the  articles  of  former  treaties,  and 
notably  of  the  treaty  of  Koutchouk-Kainardji,  the  erroneous  interpretation  of 
which  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  present  war. 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  circular  of  June  19,  1855,  expressed  himself 
as  follows : — 

By  the  treaty  of  Kainardji  it  is  provided  that  the  Sultan  shall  protect  the 
Christian  religion  and  its  churches,  and  it  was  upon  a  complete  misinterpretation  of 
this  treaty,  but  without  even  an  allegation  that  its  stipulations  had  been  violated, 
that  Russia  claimed  a  right  of  interference  between  the  Sultan  and  ten  millions  of 
the  Sultan's  Christian  subjects.  If  the  claim  had  been  yielded  to,  and  if  a  great 
wrong  had  thus  been  perpetrated,  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  within  his  own 
dominions  would  in  a  great  degree  have  been  transferred  to  a  foreign  power,  and 
an  important  step  would  have  been  taken  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  the  establishment  of  Russian  supremacy  on  its  ruins. 

Sir  H.  Wolff  was  not  happy  in  citing  an  alarmist  passage  from 
Mr.  Palgrave  about  the  Eussian  advance  in  the  direction  of  the 
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Euphrates  Valley.  No  doubt  it  would  be  agreeable  if  all  the  possible 
routes  to  India  were  in  the  hands  of  ourselves  or  of  friends  who  were  not 
doubtful ;  but  the  thing  is  absurd,  and  as  long  as  we  command  the  sea 
and  defend  the  Egyptian  transit  against  any  one  who  may  threaten 
it,  we  may  remain  in  the  abundance  of  peace  about  the  Euphrates 
Valley.  I  confess  to  having  a  certain  dislike  of  the  talk  about  the 
Persian  Gulf  routes,  as  tending  to  distract  attention  from  the  vital 
importance  of  Egypt.  One  or  other  of  these  routes  may  be  useful 
and  convenient  some  day  for  Indian  commerce  and  Indian  passengers, 
but  the  advantages  to  be  gained  are  of  so  moderate  a  character  that 
they  are  not  worth  making  any  considerable  sacrifice  for.  We  should 
give  our  whole  care  to  Egypt,  avoiding,  so  far  as  may  be,  all  sensa- 
tional proceedings,  but  taking  good  care  that  in  one  way  or  other  we 
shall  be  paramount  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Happily  our  interests 
exactly  coincide  with  those  at  once  of  the  Khedive  and  of  his  people. 
Our  interests  amount  simply  to  this : — 1st.  That  the  Egyptian  routes 
to  India  should  be  absolutely  secure  and  as  well  arranged  as  possible. 
2nd.  That  Egypt  should  send  us  as  much  cotton  and  other  produce 
as  she  is  able  to  raise,  which  she  can  only  do  if  the  clumsy  and 
oppressive  fiscal  arrangements  which  now  torment  her  cultivators  are 
put  on  a  better  footing.  3rd.  That  the  great  Nile  valley  and  the 
countries  beyond  should  be  opened  to  our  enterprise  and  commerce, 
so  that  a  large  part  of  Africa  hitherto  useless  and  miserable  may  be 
made  a  valuable  and  happy  portion  of  the  world. 

The  Home  Secretary  closed  the  evening  in  a  speech  which 
raised  his  position  at  home,  but  raised  it  much  more  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  Up  to  the  7th  of  May  last  Mr.  Cross  had 
devoted  nearly  all  his  activity  to  subjects  which  have  little  interest 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  island.  Then  he  took  for  the  first  time 
a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  a  great  European  question, 
and  discussed  it  with  much  force  and  full  information.  '  To  us,' 
observed  to  me  a  very  eminent  foreign  politician  of  the  strongest 
Liberal  opinions,  'it  was  a  revelation.'  Not  that  there  was  any- 
thing very  startling  in  the  speech.  Mr.  Cross  revealed  himself,  not 
a  new  doctrine  ;  but  what  he  said  was  the  utterance  of  a  man  of 
sense  who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about — and  utterances  upon 
the  Eastern  Question  of  that  character  have  not  of  late  been  too 
abundant  in  England.  Speaking  of  the  meetings  about  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities,  he  remarked  : — 

Now,  as  to  those  which  were  held  in  the  autumn,  I  can  only  say  that  I,  for 
one,  should  have  heen  ashamed  of  my  countrymen  if  public  expression  had  not 
been  given  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  to  their  utter  detestation  of  the 
horrors  which  had  been  committed  in  Turkey.  Do  you  think  that  because  we, 
happening  to  be  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  pursue  a  line  of  policy  which  you  do  not 
like,  we  have  not  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  we  twelve  men 
are  the  only  persons  in  the  country  who  have  not  been  alive  to  the  horrors  which 
have  been  going  on  in  Turkey  ? 
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Of  course  that  is  merely  common  sense  ;  but  so  much  common  non- 
sense had  been  talked  about  the  hard-heartedness  of  every  one  who 
did  not  go  publicly  into  hysterics  last  autumn,  that  it  was,  strange 
to  say,  highly  desirable  that  it  should  be  publicly  stated  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  did  not  approve  of  the  wholesale  murder  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  I  am  persuaded  that  many  worthy  persons 
fully  believed  they  did. 

The  point  in  which  Mr.  Cross  wholly  failed  was  when  he  tried 
to  show  that  the  press  which  supported  his  Government  was  not 
largely  to  blame  for  the  erroneous  ideas  about  the  policy  of  that 
Government  which  were,  and  are,  held  bona  fide  by  many  persons  on 
our  side  of  politics.  Mr.  Cross  is  quite  shrewd  enough  to  know  that 
his  friends  cannot  '  have  it  both  ways.'  They  would  not  have  been 
in  power  now  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  statements  persistently  cir- 
culated by  a  portion  of  that  press  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  opponents 
during  the  days  of  the  late  Administration.  They  took  the  benefit 
of  these  statements  then,  although  they  well  knew  their  character, 
and  they  must  not  be  surprised  that  they  are  now  held  responsible 
for  sentiments  which  they  do  not  share,  especially  when  Lord 
Beaconsfieldrs  language  has,  on  several  occasions,  given  so  much 
colour  to  injurious  suppositions.  Those  who  have  watched  that 
*  eminent  hand  '  night  after  night  from  the  benches  behind  or  opposite 
to  him — those  who  heard  him  by  a  happy  lapsus  linguce  describe  his 
colleagues  and  himself  as  'Her  Majesty's  Company' — those  who 
know  how  thoroughly  he  believes  that  '  there  is  nothing  new  and 
nothing  true,  and  it  don't  signify,'  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  notion 
of  his  being  vehemently  Turkish  or  vehemently  anything;  but  a 
Home  Secretary  must  not  be  surprised  if  innocent  persons,  who  have 
not  enjoyed  his  opportunities,  take  the  Prime  Minister  seriously. 

I  should  like,  if  space  were  no  consideration,  to  notice  all  the 
principal  speeches  that  were  delivered  in  the  debate,  but  I  find  that 
this  is  quite  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  review  article.  Mucli 
ought  to  have  been  said  of  Mr.  Childers's  and  Lord  Sandon's  very 
valuable  observations,  of  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Baxter,  Lord  Eslington,  and 
others ;  but  I  must  pass  on  to  Mr.  Laing,  who  spoke  on  the  third 
night. 

Mr.  Laing's  lines  can  hardly  have  been  cast  of  late  in  pleasant 
places,  for  he  said  that  one  could  scarcely  go  to  a  club  or  a  dinner- 
party without  finding  people  so  blinded  by  antipathy  to  Russia  that 
they  wished  to  see  a  repetition  of  the  Crimean  war.  Surely,  for  a 
very  sensible  man,  Mr.  Laing  must  have  an  exceptionally  large 
acquaintance  amongst  lunatics !  However,  to  these  unfortunate 
experiences  of  his  we  owed  a  good  speech.  Did  Lord  Hardinge,  how- 
ever, really  say  that  India  could  only  be  approached  by  Russia 
through  Afghanistan  and  the  Khyber  pass  ?  If  he  did,  he  said  a  very 
foolish  thing,  since  the  natural  road  for  a  Russian  invader  of  India 
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would  not  be  through  the  Khyber,  but  through  the  Bolan.  That 
would  be  the  easy  route,  and  a  precious  kind  of  easy  route  it  would 
be,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  and  as  the  invader  would  soon  find 
out,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasant  country  it  leads  to  ;  but  the 
Khyber  would  be  wildly  out  of  the  question,  seeing  that  the  first 
thing  that  we  should  do  if  a  revived  Alexander  the  Great,  with  an 
empire  twice  as  strong  as  Russia  is  at  present,  threatened  us  through 
Afghanistan,  would  be,  at  the  urgent  desire,  I  doubt  not,  of  the 
Afghans  themselves,  to  take  into  our  keeping  Cabul,  Ghuznee,  and 
Jellalabad.  Depend  upon  it,  the  Afghans  will  hate  very  cordially 
whoever  first  enters  their  territory,  whether  he  is  of  Slavonic  or 
Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

Mr.  Laing  did  very  good  service  by  ridiculing  the  Indian  in- 
vasion panic,  though  I  think  he  laid  himself  open  to  criticism  in  the 
details  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  in  some  others ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  an  argument  against  the  Russian  scare  in  Central  Asia 
into  a  debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions  was  a  little  beside  the 
mark.  One  may  be  very  easy  in  one's  mind  about  Central  Asia, 
and  yet  look  with  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  upon  Russian  pro- 
gress in  Eastern  Europe.  In  the  happy  phrase  of  a  Russian 
statesman  to  myself,  the  first  is  '  L'Orient  de  fantaisie,'  the  second 
is  *  L'Orient  serieux.'  Russia  will  advance  in  Asia  until  she  arrives 
at  her  natural  boundary — that  is,  at  the  point  where  our  interest 
begins  to  conflict  with  hers — as  things  stand  at  present,  the  fron- 
tiers of  Afghanistan.  But  the  instant  that  our  interests,  not  as 
interpreted  by  hair-brained  persons,  but  by  grave  and  responsible 
statesmen,  are  touched,  she  will  be  met  by  a  seawall  which  will  say 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  '  Thus  far  and  no  further.'  In  the 
Eastern  Peninsula  the  mischief  is  that  there  is  no  ready-made  sea- 
wall— that  no  two  European  Powers  have  come  to  a  distinct  under- 
standing as  to  what  their  interests  are  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  Turkish  Empire  is  crumbling  to  pieces.  Whether  it  resists  the 
present  shock  or  not,  it  must  go  down  before  very  long.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Russia  has,  up  to  this  moment,  had  any  very  great  ex- 
pectations from  the  present  war.  She  wishes  to  advance  towards  her 
ultimate  end,  not  to  reach  it.  An  utterly  weak  Turkey  is  the  best 
neighbour  she  can  have  for  the  present.  But  the  interest  of  Europe 
is  adverse  to  Russia  in  this  matter.  The  interest  of  Europe  is  to 
have  a  strong  well-governed  State  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  and  if 
she  makes  up  her  mind  that  the  Turk  is  hopeless,  she  should  try 
some  other  combination.  To  infer  that,  because  the  English  are  strong 
enough  to  keep  Russia  within  bounds  in  Asia,  a  divided  Europe  can 
keep  her  within  bounds  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  is  to  make  a  great 
mistake. 

What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  We  English 
say,  and  say  truly,  that  we  can  at  any  time  reply  to  a  Russian  occu- 
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pation  of  Constantinople  by  an  English  occupation  of  Lower  Egypt, 
and  so  make  ourselves  safe.  Some  other  Powers,  again,  look  to  us  to 
do  their  work,  while  Germany  begs,  but  begs  in  vain,  Lord  Derby  to 
come  to  some  understanding  with  her,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
force  of  circumstances  will  ultimately  make  such  an  understanding  a 
political  necessity,  but  being  wisely  anxious  to  get  it  now ;  and  get  it 
she  would  if  Lord  Derby's  very  commendable  prudence  were  tempered 
by  a  little  courage,  or  if  he  were  served  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
Foreign  Office  by  men  familiar  and  sympathetic  with  Germany  and 
Germans.  But  there,  alas  !  has  been  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  the 
armour  of  recent  English  Governments  on  both  sides  of  politics. 

The  fourth  evening's  debate  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Bourke,  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  cleared  up  a  number  of 
points.  He  showed  how  rash  it  would  have  been  for  the  British 
Government  to  have  agreed  to  the  Berlin  memorandum,  and  cited 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Granville  and  another  member  of  the  late  Cabinet 
in  support  of  that  view.  He  explained  how  averse  both  France  and 
Italy  were  to  any  general  armed  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  He  pointed  out  that  so  far  from  the  declaration, 
signed  at  the  same  time  as  the  protocol,  having  been  hostile  to  Eussia, 
it  was  actually  suggested  by  that  Power.  He  made  it  clear  that  the 
massing  of  the  Russian  army  on  the  frontier  of  Turkey  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  her  having  neglected  to  comply  with  the  demands 
made  in  Lord  Derby's  despatch  of  the  21st  of  September,  and  urged, 
with  very  considerable  force,  that,  in  the  present  emergency,  it  was 
important,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  world, 
that  we  should  show  ourselves  a  united  people. 

With  regard  to  the  attempt  made  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  Mr.  Bourke  made 
some  observations  which  those  who  imagine  themselves  the  special 
friends  of  that  nobleman  should  lay  to  heart. 

The  Conference  had  failed.  The  right  hon.  member  for  Greenwich  gave  as  a 
reason  for  its  failure  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  powerfully  counterworked  by 
Sir  H.  Elliot  and  some  of  his  own  colleagues  from  beginning  to  end.  There  was 
not  a  single  syllable  in  the  protocols  of  the  Conference  to  justify  any  such  assertion. 
The  blue  books  showed,  on  the  contrary,  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  supported 
throughout  by  the  Government.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  and  many  hon.  members 
opposite  had  thought  it  proper  to  bestow  the  most  lavish  praise  on  Lord  Salisbury; 
but  when  they  said  that  somebody  was  counterworking  against  him,  and  that 
that  was  the  reason  why  the  Conference  failed,  he  could  not  but  think  that  they 
threw  the  greatest  aspersion  on  Lord  Salisbury's  character.  That  alleged  counter- 
working could  not  have  occurred  without  Lord  Salisbury  knowing  it.  Therefore 
the  assertion  came  to  this,  that  Lord  Salisbury  allowed  himself  to  go  to  Constanti- 
nople to  be  the  mere  stalking-horse  of  a  policy  before  Europe,  when  he  knew  that 
that  policy  was  to  receive  its  death-blow  from  his  colleagues.  How  those  who 
recognised  Lord  Salisbury's  high  character  as  much  as  he  did  could  believe  that  he 
would  have  consented  to  play  the  part  of  a  puppet  in  such  an  extraordinary  way, 
he  could  not  understand. 
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Obviously,  if  one-tenth  part  of  what  has  been  said  about  the 
thwarting  of  Lord  Salisbury  were  true,  Lord  Salisbury  would  long 
ere  this  have  resigned. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Bourke's  speech  was  full  of  valuable  matter  very 
clearly  put,  and  I  was  extremely  pleased  to  find  that  he,  with  all  the 
resources  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  his  command,  was  able  to  confirm 
an  impression  which  I  have  arrived  at  from  unofficial  intercourse 
with  Frenchmen  of  many  shades  of  opinion — that,  namely,  the  hatred 
entertained  towards  Germany  in  France  is  far  from  being  so  deep  as 
is  'generally  supposed.  The  truth  is  that  France  has  learned  more  by 
the  calamities  of  1870  than  any  one  could  have  expected.  There  never 
has  been  a  time  since  I  have  known  her  when  one  has  heard  so  much 
good  sense  talked  about  her  foreign  relations  by  people  of  the  most 
opposite  politics  ;  and  if  Lord  Derby  were  a  bolder  man  than  he  is, 
I  verily  believe  that  he  might  take  advantage  of  the  European  nego- 
tiations that  must  follow  the  present  war  to  do  something  very  effec- 
tive towards  the  diminution  of  armaments  in  Europe  generally,  and 
in  France  and  Germany  in  particular. 

Not  the  least  weighty  words  uttered  in  the  debate  were  those  of 
Mr.  Walter,  who  followed  after  one  or  two  other  speakers  had  ex- 
pressed their  opinions. 

Years  hence  (lie  said)  the  historian  of  those  events  might  have  very  great 
reason  to  say  how  blindly  and  impotently  the  whole  subject  had  been  treated. 
For  his  own  part,  he  devoutly  hoped  that  it  might  be  simply  the  threshold  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  a  question  which  had  been  the  terror  and  bugbear  of  statesmen 
from  the  beginning  of  this  century.  What  was  that  question  ?  Surely  it  did  not 
mean  a  continuance  and  maintenance  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  nor  did  it  mean  a 
substitution  of  Russian  for  Turkish  rule.  Neither  of  these  was  the  problem  which 
statesmen  had  in  their  minds  when  they  talked  of  the  Eastern  Question.  The  real 
question  was  the  true  mode  of  dealing  with  the  dismembered  elements  of  what 
now  constituted  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  his  view,  speaking  under  clouds  of 
uncertainty,  the  problem  was  one  that  must  sooner  or  later  be  solved,  but  it  could 
not  be  solved  by  statesmen  who  said,  '  Don't  mention  it  in  my  time ;  let  it  be 
reserved  for  those  to  deal  with  who  will  come  after  me.'  He  should  not  be 
surprised  if  he  lived  to  witness  a  solution  of  this  question. 

No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Walter  how  enormous  are  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  a  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  acts  in  a  country 
where  a  few  wholly  irresponsible  persons  can  bring  so  enormous  a 
pressure  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  possessors  of  what  is 
termed  power  ;  and  no  one  has  less  a  right  to  be  surprised  at  states- 
men doing  their  very  best  to  prevent  great  questions  being  raised. 
'  Give  peace  in  our  time,  0  Lord,'  must  be  the  favourite  petition 
of  every  Cabinet  Minister,  and  above  all  of  every  Foreign  Secretary. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  any  day  become  the  safest  as  well  as  the  wisest 
policy  of  the  British  Cabinet  to  grasp  the  nettle  and  face  the  Eastern 
Question.  And  if  it  is  really  to  be  settled,  so  settled  that  it  may  not 
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be  opened  again  in  five  years,  it  can  only  be  settled  in  one  way — that 
is,  by  reviving  the  old  idea  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  by  placing 
at  Constantinople,  as  the  head  of  a  revived  Byzantine  Empire,  the 
European  prince  whose  presence  there  will  be  least  inconvenient  to 
•everybody.  That  is  the  only  arrangement  which  will  enable  all 
interests  concerned  to  obtain  their  legimate  consideration.  Eussia 
might  under  it  receive,  without  injury  to  any  British  interest,  full 
compensation  for  all  the  expense  she  is  now  being  put  to ;  Austria 
might  obtain  a  guarantee  against  Slavonic  intrigues ;  Germany  might 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  ;  Greece  might  re- 
ceive an  addition  to  her  territory  and  the  security  produced  by  a 
strong  administration  along  her  frontier.  The  respective  rights  of 
Christian  and  Mussulman  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula  might  cease  as 
completely  to  be  a  subject  of  dispute  as  they  have  done  in  British 
India,  while  a  new  and  useful  member  might  be  added  to  the  Euro- 
pean community.  Mr.  Freeman,  writing  recently  upon  the  subject, 
pointed  out  that  a  European  prince  sent  to  Constantinople  would 
soon  cease  to  be  English,  or  German,  or  Eussian,  and  become  Byzan- 
tine— the  spell  of  the  great  imperial  city  being  too  strong  for  all 
other  influences.  Of  course  he  would.  That  is  just  one  of  the 
most  powerful  recommendations  of  the  scheme.  No  one  supposes,  I 
apprehend,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  imagined  that  Prince 
"Charles  of  Prussia,  or  whoever  had  gone  to  Constantinople  fifty  years 
ago,  would  have  remained  a  Western  European.  That  very  spell  of 
empire  which  attaches  to  Constantinople  differentiates  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  the  attempt  to  build  up  an 
empire  in  Mexico  under  an  Austrian  archduke.  It  was  said  of  the 
principal  supporter  of  that  scheme  that  he  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  rever  and  penser ;  and  it  may  be  equally  truly  said  of 
those  who  do  not  see  how  much  is  to  be  said  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's scheme,  'mutatis  mutandis,  that  they  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  penser  and  rever.  Of  course  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  may  be  insuperable.  In  order  to  bring  such  a  scheme  before 
Europe  the  consent  of  at  least  eight  persons  would  be  necessary, 
and  some  of  these  persons  may  be  so  opposed  to  the  idea  as  to 
make  it  out  of  the  question  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  as  to  which  hardly 
•any  one,  perhaps  no  one  at  all,  can  now  give  an  opinion.  If,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Walter  made  use  of  the  words,  which  I  have  just  quoted, 
advisedly,  it  is  high  time  that  he  should  begin  to  form  some  definite 
idea  as  to  how  the  Eastern  Question  should  be  settled,  if  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  solution  is  wholly  impracticable. 

Then  followed  Lord  Hartington.  I  do  not  wonder  that  his 
speech,  read  by  persons  in  other  countries  who  did  not  fully  under- 
stand how  strangely  this  question  of  the  East  had  got  mixed  up  with 
.our  domestic  politics,  should  have  created  some  surprise.  But  the 
embarrassment  caused  by  the  unfortunate  way  in  which  this  dis- 
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cussion  was  raised  was  so  excessive  that  the  Liberal  leader  could 
not  have  done  otherwise  than  go  as  far  as  he  possibly  could  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  resolutions.  Whatever  criticisms,  how- 
ever, they  may  think  ought  to  be  made  upon  particular  turns  of 
expression  with  reference  to  Turkey  which  are  scattered  through  the 
speech,  I  am  sure  that  the  best  Liberals  abroad  will  think  that  Lord 
Hartington's  concluding  words  put  with  admirable  clearness  and 
force  the  view  which  a  British  statesman  ought  to  take  of  British 
interests,  avoiding  at  once  the  exaggerated  expressions  of  national 
self-love  into  which  Mr.  Hardy  fell  in  a  former  discussion,  and  those 
still  more  unhappy  phrases  about  our  national  misdoings  into  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  slipped  in  this  one.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  state  the  view  of  the  Liberal  party,  as  a  whole,  in  a  clearer  or 
better  way  than  Lord  Hartington  did  in  his  closing  words  : — 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  member  sitting  on  these  benches  who  is  more  indif- 
ferent to  the  maintenance  of  British  interests  than  the  gentlemen  who  sit  opposite. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  definition  of  British  interests  given  the  other  night  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  nor  with  the  eloquent  language  in  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Mid-Lincoln  identified  British  interests  with  the  interests  of  the  world. 
But  let  the  House  admit  that  a  vast  extension  of  British  interests  over  the  whole 
world  may  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  strength.  Our  strength  abroad,  as 
at  home,  consists,  I  ^believe,  rather  in  defence  than  in  attack.  In  India,  as  else- 
where, I  believe  our  true  policy  consists  in  consolidating  our  dominion,  in  guarding 
our  frontier,  and  not  in  being  drawn  by  every  idle  rumour  and  every  alarmist  pam- 
phlet from  a  position  which  is  already  strong.  If  it  be  necessary  for  the  security  of 
our  Indian  dominions  that  we  should  send  forth  armies  to  fight  in  Central  Asia  or 
in  Asia  Minor,  I  believe  we  shall  find  the  task,  I  will  not  say  too  great  for  us,  yet 
one  that  will  tax  our  powers  to  the  uttermost ;  but  if,  for  the  security  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  it  should  be  our  fortune  to  contend  against  the  forces  of  nature  and  against 
the  laws  of  human  progress,  then  I  say  we  shall  have  undertaken  a  task  which  will 
prove  beyond  our  powers  of  accomplishment.  There  is  no  power  which  can  restore 
the  sap  and  vigour  to  the  lifeless  trunk,  and  there  is  no  power  which  can  check  the 
growth  of  the  living  although  struggling  tree.  The  Turkish  domination  is  the 
lifeless  trunk,  the  struggling  nationalities  are  the  living  tree,  and  this  House  is  asked 
to-night  to  assert  that  with  these  nationalities,  and  not  with  the  remnant  of  a 
shameful  past,  are  the  sympathies  of  the  British  nation. 

The  last  sentence,  coming  from  the  Liberal  leader,  may  be  taken 
as  a  declaration  of  a  final  breach  with  what  was  erroneous  in  the 
Turkish  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  views  of  some  who  dis- 
approved that  policy  would  perhaps  have  been  more  accurately  repre- 
sented if  the  word  <  shameful '  had  been  omitted.  These  persons 
disapproved  Lord  Palmerston's  philo-Turk  policy,  not  because  they 
thought  the  Turk  so  much  wickeder  than  other  people,  but  because 
they  thought  him  hopelessly  out  of  place,  and  recognised  that  the 
future  belonged  to  the  Christian  races  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  little 
inclined  as  they  were  to  go  into  any  ecstasies  about  the  virtues  of 
.those  same  Christian  races. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wound  up  the  debate  on  the 
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side  of  the  Government  in  a  speech  much  of  which  was  occupied,  and 
necessarily  occupied,  by  matter  of  mere  immediate  and  party  interest. 
He  added  little,  could  perhaps  be  expected  to  add  little,  to  what  had 
already  been  said  from  the  Treasury  bench,  but  formulated  the  policy 
of  the  Government  very  tersely  in  the  words : 

We  desire  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  we  desire  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  England,  and,  in  the  maintenance  of  these  objects,  we  desire  to  be  vigilant  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  be  over-hasty. 

Mr.  Gladstone  replied  at  considerable  length ;  but  although  there 
was  much  in  his  speech  that  was  interesting,  and  much  with  which 
everybody  agreed,  he  did  not  convey  to  my  mind  the  impression  that 
he  really  had  a  clear  conception  of  what  he  desired  to  bring  about. 
England  ought  to  have  intervened  with  the  rest  of  Europe  to  coerce 
Turkey.  Very  well.  If  England  and  Europe  had  been  prepared,  or 
are  prepared,  with  a  distinct  plan  which  was  intended  once  for  all  to 
settle  the  question  of  Constantinople  and  of  European  Turkey,  that 
would  be  reasonable  enough ;  but  there  never  has  been  a  moment 
when  anything  of  the  kind  has  been  possible.  The  Cabinets  have 
never  got  beyond  the  consideration  of  palliatives,  and  since  the 
Andrassy  note  they  have  never  heartily  agreed  even  about  palliatives. 
Mr.  Gladstone  asks  us  to  do  what  of  all  things  is  the  least  satisfactory 
— to  take  strong  action  without  knowing  where  that  action  is  to 
lead  us.  He  says,  in  fact,  'Take  a  leap  in  the  dark,'  while  the 
Government  says,  '  Stand  where  you  are  till  the  darkness  clears 
away.'  Of  the  two  policies,  the  latter  is  the  wiser,  though  there  may 
be  a  third  which  is  better  than  both. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  close  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  the 
House  divided — 356,  including  tellers,  supporting  the  Government, 
and  225  the  Opposition.  Nearly  all  those  who  voted  in  the  majority 
meant,  I  suppose,  by  their  vote,  principally  this :  '  Clearly,  at  this 
difficult  crisis,  Her  Majesty's  Government  ought  to  be  supported.' 
Nearly  all  those  who  voted  in  the  minority  meant,  I  suppose,  by 
their  vote,  principally  this :  c  Clearly,  at  this  difficult  crisis,  the 
Liberal  party  ought  to  hold  together ; '  but  if  any  one  were  to  infer  an 
identity  of  opinion  between. any  two  hon.  members  as  to  Eastern 
affairs  from  the  fact  of  their  having  voted  in  the  same  lobby,  he 
might  find  himself  very  much  mistaken. 

The  net  result  seems  to  be  this.  There  is  a  party  in  the  country, 
slenderly  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  more  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  press,  which  would  not  be  sorry  to  have  to  go  to  war  for 
Turkey.  There  is  another  party,  more  largely  represented  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  would  be  delighted  to  join  Russia  for  the  coercion 
of  Turkey  in  the  interests  of  its  Christian  inhabitants,  and  more  or 
less  on  the  lines  of  the  Constantinople  Conference,  without,  however, 
any  very  definite  notions  as  to  what  it  really  wants.  The  vast 
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majority,  however,  of  Englishmen,  represented  by  a  majority  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  desirous,  in  the  present 
phase  of  the  dispute,  to  be  absolutely  neutral  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  but  prepared,  at  the  same  time,  to  push  intervention  even 
to  war  if  British  interests  are  threatened.  As  to  what  British  in- 
terests mean  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  at  present ; 
but  probably  that  difference  of  opinion  would  disappear,  so  far  as  the 
great  section  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  is  concerned,  if  the  country 
had  actually  to  decide  the  question — does  this  or  that  particular 
move  of  Eussia  attack  British  interests  ?  The  only  dissidents  would 
then  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  first  and  second  parties  to  which  I 
have  alluded — the  first  maximising,  the  second  minimising,  the 
meaning  of  the  term  British  interests. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  clear  that  the  debate  was  even  more  unreal 
than  debates  of  the  kind  are  apt  to  be ;  for  both  sides  were  thinking 
first,  no  doubt,  of  the  matter  in  hand,  but,  secondly,  of  the  amount 
of  political  capital  to  be  got  out  of  it.  From  so  discursive  a  dis- 
cussion we  might  well  have  hoped  to  have  had  more  light  than  we 
have  received.  But,  considering  how  long  this  Eastern  Question  has 
been  looming  on  the  horizon,  there  was  less  knowledge  exhibited  of 
the  facts  of  Turkey  than  could  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Gladstone 
mentioned,  as  he  has  repeatedly  done,  the  well-known  book  of  the 
Misses  Mackenzie  and  Irby ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  one  else,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  either  in  this  or  any  other  debate  of  this  session,  has 
given  any  indication  of  having  looked  at  the  work  of  Kanitz,  surely 
indefinitely  more  important.  The  two  parties  picked  all  the  holes 
that  were  to  be  picked  in  their  respective  garments  with  adequate 
ability.  But  questions  as  to  whether  the  Government  has  made  this 
or  that  slip  in  its  foreign  policy,  or  whether  this  or  that  leading 
member  of  the  Opposition  might  have  been  more  reticent,  are  of 
very  secondary  importance.  What  is  really  important  is  to  ask  what 
is  to  be  done  next  ?  For  the  moment  the  country  is  in  favour,  and* 
very  wisely  in  favour,  of  absolute  neutrality.  But  one  of  two  things 
is  sure  to  happen,  and  it  will  be  worth  inquiring  what  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  do  in  either  event. 

1.  This  war  may  end  by  Russia  getting  some  advantages  at  the 
expense  of  Turkey,  retaining  a  portion  of  the  territory  she  conquers, 
and  so  forth.  At  present  she  loudly  disclaims  any  idea  of  treating 
with  Turkey  alone,  and  insists  that  the  settlement  made  at  the  end 
of  the  war  shall  be  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Powers  who 
were  represented  at  the  Conference.  Well,  in  that  case,  I  suppose 
we  shall  take  our  part  in  a  sort  of  patching  up  which  may  enable  the 
rickety  old  vessel  to  keep  the  sea  for  a  few  years  longer.  If,  how- 
ever, this  comes  about,  I  trust  we  shall  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  difficulty  is  merely  postponed,  and  not  postponed  for 
long — that  we  shall  forthwith  so  strengthen  our  embassy  at  Con- 
VOL.  I.-Xo.  5.  3  N 
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stantinople  as  to  be  sure  that  the  ambassador  has,  in  addition  to  his 
ordinary  staff,  at  least  five  perfectly  competent  men,  of  the  rank  of 
second  secretaries,  always  moving  about  in  the  provinces  of  Turkey, 
in  constant  communication  with  himself,  and  with  the  Foreign  Office 
though  him. 

I  do  not  think,  as  at  present  advised,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  increase  our  consulates.  The  officers  whom  I  propose  to  create, 
following  the  suggestions  made  by  Lord  Strangford  nearly  half  a 
generation  ago,  are  not  consuls,  and  are  intended  to  fulfil  a  purpose 
which  even  first-rate  consuls  cannot  fulfil,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
our  consular  service  in  Turkey  is  very  unequal.  You  have  men  on 
whom  you  could  not  improve,  like  Mr.  White ;  and  you  have  men  on 
.whom,  to  say  the  least,  you  could  improve  very  much. 

But  this  reform  will  be  futile  if  you  have  not  some  one  in  the 
Foreign  Office  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  goes  on  in  Turkey — acquainted,  I  mean,  not 
only  with  the  current  business,  but  with  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  extraordinary  want  of  information 
at  the  Foreign  Office  about  Turkey,  and  that  information  of  vital 
importance  to  our  policy  there,  is  supplied  in  a  blue  book  lately  laid 
before  Parliament. 

In  the  years  1872  and  1873,  notices  were  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  an  intention  to  ask  certain  questions  about  the  state  of 
things  in  Turkey.  They  were  questions  which  any  one  who  kept  his 
eyes  on  that  country  might  have  ventured  to  answer  offhand,  and 
which  could  have  been  answered  most  fully  at  a  day's  notice  if  there 
had  been  any  one  in  the  Foreign  Office  whose  duty  it  was  to  be 
generally  informed  about  what  was  passing  in  the  Sultan's  do- 
.minions. 

But  what  happened  ? 

Lord  Granville  sent  the  two  following  telegrams  to  Sir  Henry 
Elliot: 

1872.  Let  me   know,  if  possible  by    two  o'clock  to-morrow,   whether  the 
Turkish  authorities  generally  may  be  said  to  be  giving  effect  to  the  several  edicts  in 
favour  of  Christians  ? 

1873.  What  answer  can  be  given  to  the  following  questions  to  be  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — • 

Whether  any  advance  has  been  made  in  securing  that  the  evidence  of  Christians 
shall  be  admitted  in  courts  of  justice  in  Turkey  on  a  footing  equal  to  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Mohammedans  ? 

And  whether  certain  inhabitants  of  that  country  at  present  suffer  from  disabili- 
ties in  reference  to  military  service  and  the  devolution  of  landed  property  ? 

Sir  Henry  duly  replied,  and  the  answers  were  given  in  the  House 
accordingly.  Now  could  the  absurdity  of  the  present  system  be 
better  demonstrated  ?  Why  is  there  not  some  one  in  Downing  Street 
holding  the  position  of  the  Vortragende  Eath  of  the  Berlin  Foreign 
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Office,  whose  duty  and  professional  point  of  honour  it  is  to  have  his 
subject  at  his  fingers'  ends  ?  Why  are  not  the  countries  with  which 
Great  Britain  conducts  her  relations  through  the  Foreign  Office  divided 
into  groups  over  each  of  which  is  a  person  bound  to  be  au  courant 
not  only  of  the  mere  departmental  business  which  relates  to  his 
group,  but  of  the  books  which  have  reference  to  it  ?  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Belgium  might  be  assigned  to  one  ;  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Austro -Hungary,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  to  a  second ;  Eussia  and  Central  Asia  to  a  third,  who  would 
also  be  expected  to  keep  himself  informed  about  all  the  Slavonic 
provinces  of  Turkey  and  Austro-Hungary ;  Greece,  the  Turkish 
Empire,  Persia,  and  the  whole  of  Eastern  Africa  would  fall  to  a  fourth, 
who  would  be  in  the  closest  relations  with  the  India  Office  ;  China, 
Japan,  Siam,  and  all  the  unenumerated  countries  of  the  old  world 
to  a  fifth ;  Northern  and  Central  America  to  a  sixth ;  South  America 
and  the  small  unenumerated  countries  of  the  New  World,  such  as 
Hayti,  to  a  seventh.  These  officers  would  not  in  any  way  supersede  or 
interfere  with  the  existing  heads  of  departments,  who  would  retain 
their  present  duties  and  position  until  perhaps  the  time  arrives  for  a 
complete  reconsideration  of  Foreign  Office  arrangements. 

But  such  a  plan  would  cost  money.  Of  course  it  would,  perhaps 
10,500L  a  year  in  salaries,  and  another  2,5001.  in  expenses  of  one  kind 
and  another.  Well,  but  what  is  that  in  comparison  with  the  advantages 
that  would  be  derived  from  having  a  focus  into  which  to  bring  all 
the  information  supplied  by  your  consulates  and  embassies,  and  to 
have  it  ready,  properly  sifted  and  checked,  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and,  whenever  it  was  desired,  of  the  public? 

Most  people  can  come  to  tolerably  good  decisions  when  they  have 
all  the  facts  before  them.  Ninety-nine  political  mistakes  out  of  a 
hundred  are  made  from  blank  ignorance  of  things  which  ought  to  be 
known. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  this  great  country  for  its  representation 
abroad  are  not  at  all  large  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  and  might 
with  advantage  be  increased ;  but  it  would  be  much  better,  if  a  few 
thousands  a  year  must  absolutely  be  saved,  to  put  our  representatives 
in  the  position  of  those  of  America,  rather  than  not  to  supply  them 
with  the  very  best  information.  In  diplomacy,  more  than  in  any- 
thing else,  knowledge  is  power. 

With  this  is  connected  the  subject  that  was  discussed  on  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  motion  in  the  spring  of  this  year — the  method  of  admis- 
sion to  the  diplomatic  service.  At  present  it  is  entered  by  nomina- 
tion guarded  by  a  pass  examination.  The  Foreign  Office  is  entered 
by  what  is  virtually,  though  not  in  name,  a  sharp  competitive  exami- 
nation. The  result  of  this  arrangement,  if  it  is  continued,  will  be 
to  make  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Office  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
diplomatic  service,  which  is  for  many  reasons  undesirable.  It  would 
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be  much  better  to  put  the  two  services  on  precisely  the  same  footing, 
to  allow  any  one  who  pleased  to  compete  for  a  nomination — the- 
examination  being  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  statesmen 
and  diplomatists  and  surrounded  by  sufficient  prestige  to  make  the 
being  placed  in  the  list  of  selected  candidates  an  object  in  itself.  Out 
of  that  list  it  should  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
time  being  to  make  his  appointments  on  his  own  responsibility ;  the 
diplomatic  service  requiring  obviously  a  pretty  high  property  qualifi- 
cation, which  the  Foreign  Office  does  not,  and  various  other  adventi- 
tious advantages,  which  are  of  no  importance  in  the  home  Civil 
Service,  being  of  distinct  value  to  the  country  in  its  representatives 
abroad. 

If  any  Secretary  of  State  would  take  into  consideration  the  whole 
state  of  the  machine  by  which  our  foreign  relations  are  conducted, 
with  a  view  to  making  these  improvements,  he  would  have  done  the 
best  stroke  of  business  for  the  power  of  his  country  abroad  that  has 
been  done  for  many  a  day.  But  who  will  take  the  trouble  ?  Who 
cares  enough  about  the  subject  ?  It  is  not  one  of  those  reforms  which 
people  can  scream  about,  and  so  it  is  too  likely  that  it  will  wait  to 
the  Greek  Kalends. 

A  change  in  our  own  method  of  conducting  business  is  the  only 
one  which  will,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  be  entailed  upon  us  if  this  wav 
ends  by  a  temporary  compromise.  But  it  may  not  do  so ;  for — 

2.  From  any  one  of  half-a-dozen  different  causes,  what  we  are 
now  witnessing  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  we  may  have, 
once  for  all,  to  settle  the  Eastern  Question. 

Well,  then,  I  hold  that  that  question  must  either  be  settled 
naturally  or  artificially.  If  it  is  to  be  settled  naturally,  everybody 
will  hold  his  hand,  and  Europe  will  assist  at  the  pleasing  spectacle 
of  a  war  of  races  which  will  be  continued  till  the  stronger  succeeds 
in  asserting  itself.  That,  however,  is  practically  out  of  the  question 
in  this  civilised  age.  Then  it  must  be  settled  artificially,  and  the 
only  artificial  settlement  that  has  a  chance  of  being  durable  is  the 
creation  of  a  new  Byzantine  Empire  under  some  European  prince. 
If,  then,  the  Eastern  Question  has  to  be  faced  now,  we  should,  I 
think,  use  all  our  endeavours  to  have  placed  at  Constantinople  what- 
ever European  prince  the  Great  Powers  think  the  most  convenient 
or  least  inconvenient,  providing  him,  of  course,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  skilled  European  administration.  If,  however,  that  is  impossible, 
and  if  the  Turkish  Empire  is  manifestly  at  an  end,  then  we  should 
say  to  our  allies :  '  We  have  loyally  done  our  best  in  trying  along 
with  you  to  make  the  settlement  most  likely  to  suit  all  parties  in 
European  Turkey.  You  have  not  agreed  with  us,  and  you  may  be 
right — anyhow  you  are  more  interested  in  the  matter  than  we  are. 
If  we  have  Egypt  and  a  coaling  station  in  Crete,  Constantinople 
ceases  to  be  a  British  interest.  We  accept  then  the  proposal  which 
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you  have  often  made  to  us :  we  take  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt, 
with  all  the  powers  that  are  necessary  for  keeping  open  our  road  to 
India  and  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Nile  valley.'  That,  put 
into  diplomatic  language,  would  be  the  reasonable  and  at  the  same 
time  the  honourable  course;  and  it  is  the  course  which,  in  all  human 
probability,  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  follow  IF  THIS  WAR,  WHICH  I  FOR 

ONE  WISH  HAD  NEVER  BROKEN  OUT,  IS  DECISIVE. 

To  such  a  consummation  Her  Majesty's  Opposition  can  only  con- 
tribute through  encouraging  the  Government  by  assuring  it  before- 
hand of  the  fullest  support ;  and  such  support,  I  think,  any  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  reckon  upon  from  any  opposition. 

The  control  of  Egypt  would  add  no  doubt  to  our  responsibilities. 
For  our  mere  national  interests  the  status  quo  of  two  years  ago  was 
vastly  convenient ;  but  if  that  status  quo  can  never  be  restored,  if  the 
Turkish  Empire  is  to  break  up,  and  if  our  allies  continue  to  press 
upon  us  that  we  should  take  that  control,  it  would  be  unwise  and 
pusillanimous  not  to  take  it. 

If,  however,  the  Opposition  can  have  little  direct  effect  on  the 
•  march  of  foreign  affairs,  it  can  at  least  marshal  its  own  forces,  and 
by  doing  so  it  would  confer  no  small  benefit  upon  the  country.  Most 
of  the  mischief  which  has  recently  occurred  has  arisen  from  the  irri- 
tation which  is  felt  by  the  more  active  spirits  of  the  constituencies  at 
being  told  to  watch  and  wait  when  they  would  like  to  be  up  and 
doing.  In  the  words  of  a  typical  representative  of  the  very  best  kind 
of  Scotch  Liberals,  writing  to  myself,  what  recently  occurred  arose  to 
a  great  extent  from  people  being  on  the  outlook  for  some  one  *  as  the 
harbinger  of  more  decided  action  in  home  politics.' 

That  feeling  is  perfectly  legitimate,  though  it  is  a  pity  to  indulge 
it  at  the  risk  of  making  mistakes  abroad  and  injuring  party  discipline 
at  home.     Can  it  not  then  be  met  and  satisfied  ?     If  the  Liberal 
party  were  engaged  in  trying  to  carry  some  great  reform,  it  might 
attend  meetings  and  talk  about  the  misfortunes  of  remote  and  little 
known  countries,  but  would  hardly  encourage  a  section  of  its  members 
to  take  divisive  courses  about  them  in  Parliament,  and  to  threaten 
to  desert  the  leader  that  they  themselves  had  chosen.     Are  there  then 
no  great  reforms  still  to  be  accomplished  ?     Have  we  nothing  to  do 
but  to  sit  with  our  hands  before  us  and  meditate  upon  our  achieve- 
ments in  abolishing  the  corn  laws,  getting  rid  of  university  tests, 
and  so  forth  ?     Would  it  be  so  very  difficult  to  take  all  sections  of  the 
party  into  council,  and  find  what  reforms  would  command  the  ener- 
getic support  of  the  party  as  a  whole  ?     I  do  not  share  Mr.  Bright's 
-exaggerated   horror   of  a  programme — there  is  a  time   when  pro- 
jgrammes  are  useless  and  a  time  when  they  are  useful — but,  without 
making  any  programme,  could  we  not  come  to  an  understanding 
'.about  the   two  or  three  things  we  want  done  next?      The  recent 
•change  of  front  of  the  Tory  party  about  county  administration  raises 
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an  altogether  new  and  extremely  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the 
speedy  extension  of  the  county  franchise.  Then  look  at  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's four  points,  free  labour,  free  church,  free  schools,  free  land. 
The  first  of  these,  I  suppose  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  would  say, 
requires  little  or  no  further  attention — the  thing  is  done.  As  to  free 
church,  few  might  think  that  the  time  had  come  for  taking  up  the 
question  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  there  are  other  allied  ques- 
tions which  present  fewer  difficulties. 

With  regard  to  elementary  schools,  not  many  would  probably 
wish  to  initiate  very  large  changes  to-day  or  to-morrow,  because 
every  month  that  passes  over  us  will  make  the  necessary  changes- 
easier  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  still  to  be  done  about  secondary 
schools,  especially  in  Scotland.  Lastly,  as  to  land,  why  should  not 
the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole  take  up  that  question  ?  If  you  captured 
three  representative  members  from  different  parts  of  it  and  shut  them 
up  for  a  month  with  adequate  legal  assistance,  would  there  be  really 
any  difficulty  in  their  framing  the  heads  of  a  measure  which  we  might 
all  support  ?  I  cannot  think  so.  Some  of  those  reputed  the  most 
extreme  men  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  the  fantastical  doctrines 
about  land  that  we  have  sometimes  heard.  No  serious  person  supports 
them,  just  as  no  serious  person  maintains  that  our  present  system  is 
in  accordance  either  with  the  national  convenience  or  the  interest  of 
existing  landholders. 

Without  then  making  any  programme,  here  are  two  or  three 
things  ready  to  our  hand.  Let  us  discuss  them,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
come  to  a  definite  understanding.  When  we  have  done  so  would  it 
not  be  natural  for  the  authorised  leader  of  the  party  to  state,  in  the 
clear  and  forcible  language  which  he  knows  so  well  to  employ,  his 
own  views  in  his  capacity  of  leader  ?  Let  a  dozen  other  members, 
taking  their  cue  from  him,  address  their  constituents  to  the  same 
effect  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Let  those  newspapers  which 
desire  to  represent  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole,  and  not  mere  sections 
of  it,  support  the  views  of  the  reunited  party,  and  we  shall  not  only 
soon  cease  to  get  into  mischief  for  want  of  good  work  to  do,  but  we 
shall  keep  up  the  great  old  traditions  and  deserve  well  of  the  country, 
as  our  predecessors  did  before  us. 

M.  E.  GTRANT  DUFF. 
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ANOTHER    LESSON   FROM    THE 
RADIOMETER. 

THE  great  aim  of  the  writer  who  criticises  or  popularises  scientific 
discoveries  should  be  accuracy.  He  who  misrepresents,  and  then 
refutes,  not  what  has  been  really  advanced  by  the  author,  but  what 
has  been  foisted  upon  him,  lays  himself  open  to  the  gravest  censure. 
The  business  of  the  critic  is  to  investigate,  to  digest,  and  then  to 
describe,  briefly  perhaps,  but  so  as  not  to  lead  astray.  If  there  are 
before  him  errors  of  fact,  let  them  be  pointed  out ;  if  false  conclu- 
sions, let  them  be  .refuted.  No  mistake  in  doctrine  or  method,  in 
matter  or  manner,  should  be  passed  over.  On  the  other  hand  the 
critic  should  remember  that  experimental  research  is  necessarily  and 
slowly  progressive,  and  that  the  early  provisional  hypothesis  has  to  be 
modified,  adjusted,  perhaps  altogether  abandoned,  in  deference  to  later 
observations.  We  do  not  censure  the  dawn  for  not  being  full  day- 
light, nor  should  an  author's  more  advanced  researches  be  used  to 
condemn  and  to  discredit  his  first  gropings  after  truth. 

In  an  '  age  of  research '  it  is  of  consequence,  too,  that  the  work  of 
critical  examination  should  be  entrusted  to  competent  hands.  And 
who  should  interpret  to  the  public  the  results  of  the  investigator  ? 
There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  The  only  fully  compe- 
tent authority  is  a  specialist  versed  in  the  department  he  undertakes 
to  criticise.  He  only  is  adequately  alive  to  what  has  previously  been 
done,  and  can  best  estimate  the  difficulties  that  beset  a  complicated  in- 
quiry. He  alone  can  pronounce  most  authoritatively  on  the  validity 
of  the  methods  employed,  can  appreciate  the  solutions  arrived  at,  and 
can  point  out  the  collateral  issues  opened  up.  There  should  be 
specialists  and  specialists,  and  a  specialist  trained  in  one  department  is 
rarely  fitted  to  pronounce  upon  the  work  of  a  specialist  in  another 
and  totally  distinct  department. 

The  April  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an  article 
bearing  the  signature  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  and  ostensibly  treating 
of  the  '  Radiometer  and  its  Lessons.'  The  description  of  the  instru- 
ment itself  and  of  its  reception  in  scientific  circles  contains  little 
perhaps  openly  or  strikingly  erroneous,  but  unfortunately  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter has  endeavoured  to  combine  matters  which  have  no  possible  con- 
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nection  with  the  Eadiometer  ;  moreover,  the  omissions  and  inaccuracies 
which  occur  in  his  historical  review  of  my  experiments  and  published 
researches  on  the  subject  would  seem  to  deprive  his  inferences  and 
conclusions  of  any  value  which  they  otherwise  might  have  possessed. 

We  are  told  1  that  when  the  theory  of  the  Eadiometer  was  under 
discussion  at  the  Royal  Society  Professor  Stokes  confined  himself  to 
the  statement  '  that  such  mechanical  action  must  lie  outside  the  Un- 
dulatory  Theory,  which  deals  only  with  light  as  light — i.e.  as  pro- 
ducing visual  phenomena.'  The  four  last  words  are  added  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  to  the  observations  of  Professor  Stokes.  That  the  undula- 
tory  theory  gives  no  account  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  save  so  far  as 
they  are  connected  with  the  vision  of  man  and  animals,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  startling  revelation. 

Again,  we  read 2  that  when  the  movement  of  the  Eadiometer  was 
discussed  '  it  was  noticed  by  several  as  anomalous,  that  the  black 
.should  be  the  "  driving  "  side  of  the  disks,  since  it  might  have  been 
anticipated  that  the  mechanical  action  of  light  would  manifest  it- 
self in  pushing  away  the  surface  from  which  its  rays  are  reflected,  and 
that  the  surface  into  which  they  are  absorbed  would  move  towards 
the  source  from  which  the  rays  emanate.'  Dr.  Carpenter  here  omits 
•the  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  given  by  me  at  the  Eoyal 
Society,  and  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  eminent  physicists  present, 
•to  the  effect  that  the  rays  falling  on  the  white  surface  are  simply 
reflected  off  without  doing  any  work  ;  but  the  rays  falling  on  the 
black  surface  are  absorbed,  and  their  energy,  disappearing  in  its 
original  form,  reappears  as  mechanical  motion. 

Dr.  Carpenter  next  affirms  3  that  I  committed  myself  '  explicitly 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  Eadiometer  is  driven  by  light."1  Later  on  I 
am  accused  of  showing  some  lingering  unwillingness  to  surrender 
this  position  ;  and  I  am  then  gravely  censured  for  not  knowing  that 
.heat  causes  the  movement  of  the  Eadiometer.  Now  what  are  the 
facts  ?  Let  my  own  written  words  speak  for  me. 

In  1873  I  published4  the  description  of  an  experiment  proving 
that  every  ray  of  the  spectrum  produced  repulsion :  the  maximum 
action  being  in  the  extreme  red.  In  March  1875,  I  wrote5 — 

Although  I  most  frequently  speak  of  repulsion  by  heat,  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  these  results  are  not  confined  to  the  heating  rays  of  the  spectrum,  but 
that  any  ray,  from  the  ultra  red  to  the  ultra  violet,  will  produce  repulsion  in  a 
vacuum. 

So  much  for  my  earlier  ideas  on  this  subject.  What  are  my  later 
views  regarding  which,  according  to  my  critic,  I  still  show  '  some 
lingering  unwillingness  to  surrender  my  position  '  ? 

1  P.  244.  -  P.  244.  s  P.  245. 

4  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  clxiv.  p.  518.  s  Ibid.  vol.  clxv.  p.  52G. 
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In  1876  I  wrote  c— 

Is  the  effect  due  to  heat  or  light.  ?  I  cannot  answer  this  question.  The  terms 
heat  and  light  are  not  definite  enough.  The  physicist  has  no  test  for  light  inde- 
pendent of  heat.  Light  and  colour  are  physiological  accidents,  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  small  portion  near  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  happens  to  be  capable  of 
affecting  the  retina  of  the  human  eye.  There  is  no  real  distinction  between  heat 
and  light ;  all  we  can  take  account  of  is  difference  of  wave-length. 

After  describing  experiments  with  a  pure  solar  spectrum,  and 
giving  numerical  values  for  the  motion-producing  powers  of  the 
various  coloured  rays,  I  continue : — 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  usually  given  in  text-books  to 
represent  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  spectrum  will  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
mechanical  action  of  radiation  is  as  much  a  function  of  the  luminous  rays  as  it  is 
of  the  dark  heat-rays. 

Dr.  Carpenter  then  accuses  me  of  attributing  the  movement  of 
the  Eadiorneter  to  light.  The  very  contrary  is  the  case.  I  have 
always  sought  to  guard  against  this  misconception,  insisting  that 
every  ray  of  the  spectrum,  visible  or  invisible,  must  cause  motion. 
Hence  I  called  the  instrument  the  Eadiorneter — ray-measurer.  Those 
who  most  persistently  deny  that  light  occasions  the  movements 
curiously  enough  continue  to  use  the  term  '  light-mill.' 

Dr.  Carpenter  introduces  an  account  of  an  experiment  I  showed 
-at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  on  the  evening  of  the  llth  of  February, 
1876,  with  the  words — '  This  he  called  "  weighing  a  beam  of  light."  ' 
Now,  my  actual  words  at  the  lecture  were 7 — 

I  'want  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  pressure  which  radiation  exerts  on  a  blackened 
.surface.  I  will  put  a  ray  of  light  on  the  pan  of  a  balance,  and  give  you  its  weight 
in  grains.  For  I  think  in  this  Institution  and  before  this  audience  I  may  be  allowed 
a  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination,  and  may  speak  of  weighing  that  ^vh^ch  is  not 
affected  by  gravitation. 

The  italicised  words  render  it  evident  that  I  was  only  speaking 
figuratively ;  and  not,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  wishes  to  make  it  appear,  that 
I  conceived  light  to  be  a  material  substance. 

Another  misstatement  follows  on  the  next  page,  where  Dr. 
Carpenter  pronounces  it  « as  pure  an  assumption  on  Mr.  Crookes's 
part  to  affirm  that  the  mechanical  action  exerted  by  two  flames  of 
different  kinds  would  measure  their  relative  illuminating  powers, 
.as  it  would  have  been  to  say  that  their  heating  action  would  be 
proportional  to  their  illuminating  action,  which  we  know  perfectly 
well  not  to  be  the  case,— the  gas  flame,  as  every  one  knows,  having  a 
much  greater  heating  power  than  the  candle  flame,  in  proportion  to 
the  light  it  gives.' 

8  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  clxvi.  pp.  360,  361,  362. 

7  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  February  11,  1876,  and  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science,  April,  1876,  p.  250. 
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Once  again  Dr.  Carpenter  omits  part  of  my  explanation.  I  will 
assume  that  he  has  read  a  portion  of  the  description  of  the  photo- 
metric experiment  he  criticises,  given  by  me  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  No.  167,  1876.  Why  did  he  not  read  the  next 
sentence,  beginning  ? — 

By  interposing  screens  of  water  or  plates  of  alum,  and  so  practically  cutting  off 
all  the  dark  heat,  the  actual  luminosity  is  measured. 

Or  perhaps  he  gained  his  information  from  my  Royal  Institution 
Lecture.8     In  this  case  he  must  have  read  the  following  remarks  : — 

Before  this  instrument  can  be  used  as  a  photometer  or  light  measurer,  means 
must  be  taken  to  cut  off  from  it  all  those  rays  coming  from  the  candle  or  gas 
which  are  not  actually  luminous.  A  reference  to  the  spectrum  diagram  (fig.  5) 
will  show  that  at  each  end  of  the  coloured  rays  there  is  a  large  space  inactive,  as 
far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  but  active  in  respect  to  the  production  of  motion — 
strongly  so  at  the  red  end,  less  strong  at  the  violet  end.  Before  the  instrument 
can  be  used  to  measure  luminosity,  these  rays  must  be  cut  off.  We  buy  gas  for 
the  light  that  it  gives,  not  for  the  heat  it  evolves  on  burning,  and  it  would  there- 
fore never  do  to  measure  the  heat  and  pay  for  it  as  light. 

Dr.   Carpenter   either   failed  to  remember  this  explicit   statement, 
or  overlooked  it. 

In  referring  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  as  explaining  the 
movement  of  the  Eadiometer,  Dr.  Carpenter  seems  to  imply  that  the 
question  is  altogether  settled.  He  might  however  have  found  that 
this  view  is  by  no  means  universally  accepted.  That  the  movement 
of  the  Eadiometer  is  due  not  to  any  direct  action  of  the  solar  (or 
other)  ray?,  but  to  their  effect  upon  residual  gases,  is  now  indeed, 
owing  to  my  more  recent  researches,  a  matter  of  demonstration. 
That  some  such  explanation  was  in  my  mind  at  the  time  of  my  first 
publication  of  the  phenomena,  as  one  of  the  probable  causes  of  the 
repulsion  resulting  from  radiation,  is  shown  by  the  following  quota- 
tions : — 

I  object  to  the  term  perfect  as  applied  to  any  vacuum  at  present  known. 

That  the  residual  gas  in  an  air-pump  vacuum  is  capable  of  exerting  considerable 
mechanical  action,  may  be  assumed  by  the  phenomena  attending  the  passage  of 
meteorites  through  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  their  friction  against  the 
air  at  an  average  height  of  65  miles  above  the  earth's  surface  raising  them  to 
incandescence.9 

Whether  the  ethereal  waves  actually  strike  the  substance  moved,  or  whether 
at  that  mysterious  boundary  surface  separating  solid  from  gaseous  matter  there 
are  intermediary  layers  of  condensed  gas  which,  taking  up  the  blow,  pass  it  on,  to 
the  layer  beneath,  are  problems  the  solution  of  which  must  be  left  to  further 
research.10 

'•       •  .•     : .  •  1 :   I     ()' 

8  Loc.  cit. 

9  Phil.  Trans.  December  11,  1873,  vol.  clxiv.  pp.  507,  524. 

10  Phil  Mag.  August,  1874. 
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My  experiment  on  the  movement  of  the  glass  case  of  a  Radiometer  n 
is  termed  '  an  ingenious  arrangement  first  devised  by  Dr.  Schuster 
and  subsequently  improved  on  by  Mr.  Crookes  ; '  whereas,  during  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Dr.  Schuster's  paper  at  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1876,  I  mentioned  an  experi- 
ment which  I  had  tried  some  time  before,  bearing  on  his  observations. 
I  afterwards  tried  my  own  experiment  in  a  modified  form  ;  and  as 
the  results  were  very  decided  and  appeared  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  many  disputed  points  in  the  theory  of  these  obscure  actions, 
I  described  the  experiment,  and  showed  the  apparatus  at  work,  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society.  Without  wishing  in  the 
least  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  Dr.  Schuster,  I  may  add  that  our 
two  experiments  are  entirely  different  as  to  mode  of  arrangement 
and  simplicity  of  exhibition.  They  doubtless  both  prove  the  same 
thing — the  existence  of  a  reactionary  force  between  the  moving  fly 
and  the  glass  case ;  but  whilst  Dr.  Schuster's  experiment  requires 
special  arrangement  of  lime  light,  lantern,  reflecting  mirrors,  torsion 
threads,  &c.,  and  then  temporarily  demonstrates  only  the  reactionary 
force,  my  experiment  merely  requires  a  radiometer  floating  in  a  basin 
of  water,  and  a  small  magnet  to  fix  the  fly,  when  the  case  rotates 
steadily  and  continuously. 

Whilst  Dr.  Carpenter  was  trying  to  prove  from  my  papers  that  I 
was  committed  to  a  wrong  theory  which  I  was  reluctant  to  abandon, 
how  could  he  avoid  reading  the  following  sentences  ? 

Throughout  the  course  of  these  investigations  I  have  endeavoured  to  remain 
unfettered  by  the  hasty  adoption  of  a  theory,  which,  in  the  early  stages  of  an 
inquiry,  must  almost  of  necessity  be  erroneous.  Some  minds  are  so  constituted 
that  they  seem  impelled  to  form  a  theory  on  the  slightest  experimental  basis. 
There  is  then  great  danger  of  their  becoming  advocates,  and  unconsciously  favour- 
ing facts  which  seem  to  prove  their  preconceived  ideas  and  neglecting  others 
which  might  oppose  their  views.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  the  mind  should  always 
be  free  to  exercise  the  judicial  function,  and  give  impartial  weight  to  every  pheno- 
menon which  is  brought  before  it.  Any  theory  will  account  for  some  facts ;  but 
only  the  true  explanation  will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  this 
cannot  be  said  of  any  theory  which  has  yet  come  to  my  mind.1" 

As  there  is  much  discussion  at  present  respecting  the  cause  of  these  movements, 
and  as  some  misunderstanding  seems  to  prevail  as  to  my  own  views  on  the  theory 
of  the  repulsion  resulting  from  radiation,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  removing 
the  impression  that  I  hold  opinions  which  are  in  antagonism  to  some  strongly 
urged  explanations  of  these  actions.  I  have  on  five  or  six  occasions  specially 
stated  that  I  wish  to  keep  free  from  theories.13 

Why,  also,  may  I  ask,  has  Dr.  Carpenter  when  speaking  of  the 
Radiometer  attributed  to  me  the  words  'new  force'  and  « new  mode 
of  force  '  ?  They  are  not  my  words.  From  which  of  my  papers  did 
he  quote  them  ? 

11  Proceedings  of  tlie  Royal  Society,  No.  168,  1876. 

12  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  July,  1875. 

18  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  168,  1876. 
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The  time  for  a  mere  popular  preliminary  sketch  of  the  Radio- 
meter is  gone  by ;  that  for  its  thorough  and  exhaustive  appreciation 
has  not  yet  come.  Dr.  Carpenter  gives  neither,  but  devotes  the 
remaining  part  of  his  paper  to  exhibiting  as  a  solitary  '  lesson '  the 
contrast  assumed  to  exist  between  Mr.  Crookes  the  physicist,  investi- 
gating the  phenomena  of  the  Radiometer,  and  Mr.  Crookes  the 
*  spiritualist,'  examining  the  manifestations  of  '  psychic  force.'  To 
use  his  own  language,  he  brings  '  into  contrast  with  the  admirable 
series  of  scientific  investigations  which  led  up  to  that  invention,  his 
[Mr.  Crookes's]  thoroughly  unscientific  course  in  relation  to  another 
doctrine  of  which  he  has  put  himself  forward  as  the  champion.' 

In  order  to  prove  what  he  terms  the  '  duality '  of  my  mental 
constitution,  Dr.  Carpenter  contrasts  my  researches  on  the  Radiometer 
with  some  experiments  I  made  six  years  ago  when  I  attempted  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  phenomena  called  spiritual,  and  he  describes 
the  apparatus  I  devised  to  test  the  alteration  of  the  weight  of  sus- 
pended bodies  in  Mr.  Home's  presence,  by  mere  contact  and  without 
pressure.  In  a  lecture  delivered  at  Chelsea,  on  the  1 9th  of  January, 
1872,  Dr.  Carpenter  referred  to  this  experiment;  and  whether  his 
description  was  accurate  will  be  seen  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  by 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  dated  February  15,  1872  :— 

In  the  report  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  lecture  at  Chelsea  there  occurs  a  passage  so 
extraordinary  and  so  entirely  misleading  that  I  must  beg  you,  in  the  interests  of 
truth,  to  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  stated  to 
have  said  that  he  would  grapple  with  Mr.  Crookes's  '  Psychic  Force ; '  and,  in 
.attempting  to  do  so,  exhibited  an  experiment  intending  to  show  (and  which  his 
audience  must  have  believed  really  did  show)  that  Mr.  Crookes  was  ignorant  of 
*he  merest  rudiments  of  mechanics,  and  was  deluded  by  an  experiment,  the  fallacy 
of  which  an  intelligent  schoolboy  could  have  pointed  out.  Dr.  Carpenter,  it  is 
said,  exhibited  a  glass  of  water  poised  against  an  equal  weight  upon  a  balance,  and 
showed  that  by  dipping  a  finger  in  the  water — that  is,  by  pressing  with  a  force 
•exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  immersed  finger — you 
increased  the  weight  on  that  side  of  the  balance.  Now,  unless  the  audience  were 
intended  to  believe  that  Mr.  Crookes  was  ignorant  of  this  childishly  simple  fact, 
and,  further,  that  it  completely  accounted  for  the  result  of  his  experiment,  for 
what  purpose  was  this  experiment  shown  ?  Yet  if  this  is  what  it  was  intended 
.to  prove,  then  it  becomes  absolutely  certain  that  Dr.  Carpenter  could  never  have 
read  Mr.  Crookes's  account  of  his  experiments  given  in  October  last  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science  (for  he  would  certainly  not  wilfully  misrepresent  the  experiment), 
and  was  therefore  in  complete  ignorance  of  what  he  was  attempting  to  disprove. 
For,  will  it  be  believed,  Mr.  Crookes  expressly  states  that  '  dipping  the  hand  to  the 
fullest  extent  into  the  water  does  not  produce  the  least  appreciable  action  on  the 
-balance]  the  reason  of  which  is  sufficiently  clear,  for  his  woodcut  shows,  and  his 
description  tells  us,  that  the  vessel  of  water  was  not  placed  on  the  scale  of  a 
balance  at  all,  but  on  a  board  exactly  over  its  fulcrum  or  point  of  support  at  one 
•end,  while  the  distant  end  was  suspended  from  a  balance.  Yet  this  balance 
showed  a  force  of  more  than  one  pound  exerted  on  it,  when  Mr.  Home  merely 
•dipped  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  in  the  water  ! 

I  have  no  wish  in  this  article  to  discuss  Mr.  Home's  psychic 
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powers.  I  simply  wish  to  ask,  has  Dr.  Carpenter  described  my  test 
arrangements  correctly,  and  were  these  arrangements  scientifically 
devised  and  employed,  or  were  they,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  maintains, 
absurd,  and  even  childish  ?  Dr.  Carpenter  says  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century : 

Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  for  Mr.  Crookes,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
have  carefully  watched  Mr.  Home,  to  have  precisely  imitated  his  whole  procedure, 
and  to  have  done  his  best  to  depress  the  board  to  the  same  degree  by  his  own 
muscular  effort;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  devised  an  '  indicator'  for  doum- 
ward  pressure  by  which  it  could  be  at  once  determined  whether  Mr.  Home  could 
depress  the  lever-board  without  such  muscular  effort.  .  .  .  The  fact  was  simply 
that  the  lever-board  went  down  when  Mr.  Home's  hands  were  laid  upon  it ;  and 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Crookes  and  his  friends  was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  others 
in  accepting  it  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Crookes's  assertion  that  the 
lever-board  went  down  in  obedience  to  some  other  force  than  that  of  Mr.  Home's 
muscular  pressure  was  not  a  fact,  but  an  inference  drawn  by  Mr.  Crookes ;  and 
this  inference  he  had  no  scientific  right  to  draw  until  he  had  assured  himself  by 
every  conceivable  test  that  Mr.  Home  did  not  and  could  not  so  depress  it. 

Dr.  Carpenter  also  says  that  I  have  never  published  any  proof 
obtained  from  these  test  experiments,  although  explicitly  challenged 
to  do  so  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1871. 

Dr.  Carpenter  must  surely  know  that  the  experiment  to  which  he 
takes  exception  was  merely  the  first  of  a  series.  Had  he  described 
the  later  experiments  in  full,  the  public  could  not  have  failed  to 
perceive  that  the  test  which  I  am  blamed  for  not  trying  would  have 
been  utterly  useless.  I  will  therefore  briefly  describe  these  experi- 
ments, which  are  given  in  detail  and  illustrated  with  woodcuts 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  July  and  October,  1871. 
To  meet  the  foreseen  objection  that  while  the  attention  of  the 
observers  was  otherwise  engaged,  Mr.  Home  might  possibly  slide  his 
fingers  along  the  board  and  thus  obtain  leverage,  I  placed  a  vessel  of 
water,  with  •  its  centre  exactly  over  the  fulcrum  of  the  board  the 
extremity  of  which  was  attached  to  the  weighing-machine.  To 
prevent  Mr.  Home  touching  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  to  lessen 
the  possibility  of  <  rhythmical  agitation,'  a  copper  basin  with  several 
perforations  in  its  bottom  was  supported  on  a  retort  stand,  so  as  to 
dip  into  the  water  in  the  first  vessel.  Into  this  basin  Mr.  Home 
plunged  his  fingers.  By  this  arrangement  it  was  rendered  impossible 
for  Mr.  Home  to  obtain  leverage — that  is,  if  the  doctrine  still  holds 
good  that  water  transmits  pressure  equally  in  all  directions.  Further, 
the  copper  vessel  acting  as  a  breakwater,  any  rhythmical  agitation 
set  up  by  Mr.  Home  would  be  much  enfeebled  before  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  outer  vessel.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  the 
depressions  of  the  board  were  substantially  the  same  as  when  Mr. 
Home  placed  his  fingers  on  the  wood.  But  I  went  still  further.  I 
caused  Mr.  Home  to  place  his  hands  not  on  the  board  at  all,  but  on 
the  table  on  which  the  fulcrum  rested,  first  near  the  end  of  the  board 
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and  then  at  distances  gradually  increasing  to  three  feet.  Still  the 
balance  recorded  great  variations  of  pressure.  Finally,  while  Mr.  Home 
placed  his  hands  in  the  position  just  mentioned,  witnesses  held  both 
his  hands  and  his  feet.  The  result  was  still  the  same,  the  balance 
indicating  ebbs  and  flows  of  pressure.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Carpenter's  test  would  have  been  here  a  mere  waste  of  time,  and  that 
I  was  fully  justified  in  its  omission.  Indeed,  it  was  as  unnecessary 
as  a  determination  of  Mr.  Home's  '  downward  pressure '  on  the  chair 
on  which  he  was  sitting,  or  on  his  boots  when  standing. 

One  most  significant  conclusion  which  might  be  drawn,  and 
which  must  surely  suggest  itself  to  every  man  of  science  who  reads 
the  history  of  the  Radiometer,  is  the  importance  of  residual  phe- 
nomena. It  is  well  known  to  chemists  that  of  late  years  new  ele- 
mentary bodies,  new  interesting  compounds,  have  often  been  dis- 
covered in  residual  products,  in  slags,  flue-dusts,  and  waste  of  various 
kinds.  In  like  manner  if  we  carefully  scrutinise  the  processes  either 
of  the  laboratory  or  of  nature,  we  may  occasionally  detect  some  slight 
anomaly,  some  excess  or  deficiency  of  action,  some  unanticipated 
phenomenon,  which  we  cannot  account  for,  and  which,  were  received 
theories  correct  and  sufficient,  ought  not  to  occur.  Such  residual 
phenomena  are  hints  which  may  lead  the  man  of  disciplined  mind 
and  of  finished  manipulative  skill  to  the  discovery  of  new  elements, 
of  new  laws,  possibly  even  of  new  forces.  Upon  undrilled  men  these 
possibilities  are  simply  thrown  away.  The  untrained  physicist  or 
chemist  fails  to  catch  these  suggestive  glimpses.  If  they  appear 
under  his  hands,  he  ignores  them  as  the  miners  of  old  did  the  ores  of 
cobalt  and  nickel.  That  in  the  experiments  undertaken  to  determine 
the  atomic  weight  of  thallium  I  should  at  once  detect  a  slight 
anomaly  in  the  action  of  rny  very  delicate  balance,  should  consider  it 
worthy  of  the  most  minute  and  protracted  investigation,  and  should 
follow  up  the  clue  for  so  many  years,  is  surely  sufficient  to  refute  the 
charge  of  imperfect  training  advanced  by  Dr.  Carpenter  at  the  close 
of  his  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  moral  might  have 
been  pointed  with  additional  force  by  a  reference  to  my  discovery  of 
thallium  itself,  which  was  likewise  the  result  of  the  careful  and  sys- 
tematic examination  of  a  chemical  residue,  in  which,  when  a  mere 
boy,  I  had  detected  a  chemical  anomaly,  and  noted  it  for  further 
investigation. 

This  great  lesson — the  importance  of  residual  phenomena — must 
be  pronounced  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  student,  and  interest- 
ing, surely,  even  to  the  multitude.  Yet  Dr.  Carpenter,  addressing  a 
highly  cultivated  class  of  readers,  overlooks  it  altogether  !  He  gives, 
indeed,  an  account  of  the  '  origin  of  these  researches,'  and  pronounces 
it  '  rather  singular,'  but  the  moral  he  desires  to  point  is  of  a  totally 
different  nature. 

As  I  have  said,  Dr.  Carpenter  can  draw  but  one  lesson  from  the 
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analysis  of  my  scientific  researches,  and  he  insists  that  it  is  criminal 
to  be  * "  possessed  "  of  any  ideas,  or  class  of  ideas,  that  the  common 
sense  of  educated  mankind  pronounces  to  be  irrational.'  u  But  the 
*  common  sense  of  educated  mankind '  at  one  time  denied  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  pronounced  the  earth  to  be  the  immovable 
centre  of  the  universe.  At  the  present  day  it  upholds  errors  and 
absurdities  innumerable,  and  '  common  sense '  has  been  well  charac- 
terised as  the  name  under  which  men  deify  their  own  ignorance. 
Are  scientific  men  never  to  step  over  a  rigid  line,  to  refrain  from 
investigation  because  it  would  clash  with  common-sense  ideas  ?  How 
far  should  we  have  advanced  in  knowledge  if  scientific  men  had 
never  made  known  new  discoveries,  never  published  the  results  of 
their  researches  for  fear  of  outraging  this  '  common  sense  of  educated 
mankind '  ?  Take  the  very  subject  which  suggests  the  text  for  Dr. 
Carpenter's  article.  Can  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  spiritualist  ask 
credence  to  anything  more  repugnant  to  '  common  sense '  than  the 
hypotheses  imagined  by  science,  and  now  held  to  account  for  the 
movements  of  the  Radiometer  ?  In  the  glass  bulb  which  has  been 
exhausted  to  such  a  degree  that  '  common  sense '  would  pronounce  it 
to  be  quite  empty,  we  must  conceive  there  are  innumerable  smooth 
elastic  spheres,  the  molecules  of  the  residual  gas,  dashing  about  in 
apparent  confusion,  with  sixty  times  the  velocity  of  an  express  train, 
and  hitting  each  other  millions  of  times  in  a  second.  Will  the 
'  common  sense  of  educated  mankind '  consider  this  rational  doctrine  ? 
Again,  both  inside  this  empty  space  and  outside  it,  between  the 
reader  and  the  paper  before  him,  between  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
occupying  all  the  interplanetary  space  further  than  the  eye  can  reach 
or  indeed  the  mind  can  conceive,  there  is  assumed  to  be  a  something 
indefinitely  more  elastic  and  immeasurably  more  solid  than  tempered 
steel,  a  medium  in  which  suns  and  worlds  move  without  resistance. 
Is  not  such  a  doctrine  utterly  incredible  to  the  4  common  sense  of 
educated  mankind  '  ?  Yet  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  the  undu- 
latory  theory  of  light  are  accepted  as  true  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
scientific  men  of  the  present  day ;  and  doubtless  in  the  processes  of 
scientific  evolution  in  the  coining  times  many  a  discovery  will  be 
brought  to  light  to  give  a  sharp  shock  to  '  the  common  sense  of 
educated  mankind.' 

14  P.  256. 

WILLIAM  CROOKES. 
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MEDICAL    WOMEN. 

THE  movement  whose  object  has  been  to  permit  and  to  enable 
women  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine,  and  upon  passing  the  requi- 
site examinations  to  become  registered  under  the  Medical  Act,  1858, 
as  '  legally  or  duly  qualified  medical  practitioners,'  dates,  practically 
speaking,  from  the  month  of  March  1869,  when  Miss  Jex-Blake 
first  made  application  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Medical  Faculty  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  would  have  carried 
with  it  the  right  to  registration  under  the  act.  The  readers  of  this 
Eeview  may  be  safely  presumed  to  be  not  unconscious  of  the  broad 
facts  of  the  struggle  which  has  now  ended  in  the  accomplished  fact 
of  the  admissibility  of  women  to  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  case  is  an  instance,  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  movements 
destined  to  succeed,  of  an  uphill  struggle  apparently  against  long 
odds,  of  doubtful  progress,  hopes  disappointed  or  defeated,  the 
patience  and  the  courage  of  many  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  then 
at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  discouragement,  the  hour  before  the 
dawn,  of  a  sudden  collapse  of  opposition,  and  then  of  daylight  and  the 
haven  reached.  I  hope  that  at  such  a  moment  it  may  not  be 
entirely  without  interest  to  tell  succinctly  the  tale  of  this  endeavour, 
and  to  make  clear  the  position  which  we  have  now  gained. 

To  do  this  I  must  go  back  to  the  Medical  Act  of  1858.  The 
purpose  of  that  act,  in  the  words  of  the  preamble,  was  to  enable 
'persons  requiring  medical  aid  to  distinguish  qualified  from  un- 
qualified practitioners.'  The  act  provided  for  the  constitution  of  a 
'  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration  of  the 
United  Kingdom.'  The  Council  was  to  consist  of  representatives  of 
the  nineteen  examining  bodies  of  the  country,  and  of  persons 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  As  a  council  of  education  it  awaits  the 
adoption  of  a  scheme  of  conjoint  examination  by  agreement  or  by 
law,  to  become  practically  operative ;  the  registration  clauses  are  in 
full  working  and  of  complete  effect.  The  persons  entitled  to  be 
registered,  and  none  others,  are  the  licentiates  of  any  one  of  the  nine- 
teen examining  bodies  (s.  15);  and  by  ss.  32,  34,  36,  37,  and  40, 
no  person  can  recover  charges  who  is  not  registered  under  this  act ; 
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no  person  shall  be  held  to  be  a  <  legally  or  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner '  under  any  Act  of  Parliament  unless  he  be  also  registered 
under  this  act ;  no  unregistered  person  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  any 
public  medical  or  surgical  appointment;  no  certificate  requiring 
medical  signature  shall  be  valid  unless  the  person  signing  be  duly 
registered;  and  any  person  falsely  pretending  to  be  a  registered 
person  is  made  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  of  201. 

Clearly,  as  a  consequence  of  these  provisions,  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  this  country  could  only  be  open  to  women  who  should 
contrive  to  find  their  way  on  to  the  Medical  Register  instituted  by 
the  act ;  and  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  passing  the  exami- 
nations and  obtaining  the  license  of  some  one  of  the  many  examining 
bodies  referred  to.  The  following  statement  will  show  the  difficulties 
encountered,  and  how  they  have  been  finally  overcome. 

The  act  recognises  no  foreign  certificates  or  degrees,  but  it  made 
an  exception  (Schedule  A)  in  favour  of  persons  already  possessing  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  any  foreign  or  colonial  university,  and  already 
practising  in  this  country  before  the  1st  of  October,  1858  ;  and  one 
English  lady,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Elackwell,  having  obtained  a  degree  in 
medicine,  in  1849,  from  a  college  in  the  State  of  New  York,  took 
advantage  of  this  exception,  and  obtained  registration  in  this 
country. 

In  the  year  1860  Miss  Garrett  (now  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D.) 
began  the  study  of  medicine  in  England  with  a  view  to  registration 
and  practice  under  the  Medical  Act.  After  trying  in  vain  elsewhere 
she  was  accepted  as  a  student  at  Apothecaries'  Hall ;  she  attended 
some  classes  in  common  with  male  students ;  in  lieu  of  attendance 
upon  others,  which  was  not  permitted,  she  was  compelled  to  pay 
comparatively  heavy  fees  for  separate  and  private  tuition  by  recog- 
nised teachers.  She  had  difficulties  in  obtaining  hospital  instruction, 
which  in  her  case,  however,  were  in  time  surmounted,  and  in  1865 
she  was  registered  as  a  licentiate  of  Apothecaries'  Hall.  Her  title  of 
M.D.  she  owes  to  no  English  examining  body,  but  to  a  foreign 
university.  The  marked  distinction  with  which  she  passed  her 
examination  in  Paris  is  well  known,  and  her  equal  distinction  and 
success  in  the  practice  of  her  profession  are  matters  both  of  general 
and  professional  recognition. 

I  have  not  dated  the  movement  from  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson's 
personally  successful  attempt,  because  its  immediate  consequence 
was  the  closing  of  the  door  through  which  she  had  forced  her  way  ; 
the  Apothecaries'  Hall  signalising  the  fact  of  her  admission  by  the 
passing  of  a  new  rule,  which  forbade  students  thenceforth  to  receive 
any  part  of  their  education  privately,  whilst  it  was  known  that  from 
some  at  least  of  the  public  classes  women  would  certainly  be  excluded. 
Her  honourable  place  appears  to  me  to  be  that  of  a  forerunner  of  the 
movement,  which  she  has,  however,  continuously  aided,  and  now  aids, 
VOL.  I.— No.  5.  30 
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by  personal  service  and  pecuniary  help,  and  by  the  prestige  of  her 
own  character  and  repute. 

In  March  1869,  as  I  have  said,  application  was  made  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  to  admit  a  woman  to  medical  study  with  a 
view  to  a  medical  degree.  As  the  application  was  from  one  woman 
only,  a  tentative  attendance  on  the  classes  of  botany  and  natural 
history  was  suggested  by  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  the 
question  of  matriculation  being  postponed  for  the  time.  The  assent 
of  the  two  professors  specially  concerned  was  given  to  this  plan,  and 
it  then  received  the  formal  approval  of  the  Medical  Faculty  and  of 
the  Senatus ;  but,  some  dissentient  professors  having  appealed  against 
the  proposal,  the  university  court  interposed  its  veto  on  this  '  tem- 
porary arrangement  in  the  interest  of  one  lady.'  Then  four  more 
ladies  came  forward  to  unite  with  Miss  Jex-Blake  in  a  renewed 
application  to  be  allowed  to  make  arrangements  for  separate  classes, 
and  this  application  found  in  time  a  favourable  response ;  and  in 
November  1869,  with  the  consent  of  every  governing  body  in  the 
university,  regulations  were  officially  issued  admitting  women  to 
formal  matriculation,  and  to  subsequent  '  instruction  for  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine.'  In  the  previous  month  of  October,  the  five 
ladies,  having  been  admitted  provisionally  to  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation in  arts,  had  passed,  and  were  then  matriculated  and  duly 
inscribed  as  Gives  Academice  Edinensis. 

During  the  first  session  things  went  well  enough,  so  well  indeed 
as  to  arouse  to  an  activity  the  reverse  of  creditable  the  hitherto 
latent  opposition  of  male  medical  students  and  of  medical  men. 
Then  opposition  began ;  professors  refused  to  teach  the  women,  male 
students  mobbed  them,  university  authorities  sought  escape  from 
the  honourable  obligations  under  which  they  had  voluntarily  placed 
themselves,  by  the  suggestion  that  they  had  exceeded  their  powers. 
The  five  women  tried  the  case  in  1872  by  an  action  of  Declarator. 
Lord  Gifford  (the  Lord  Ordinary)  gave  judgment  in  their  favour. 
Had  the  university  been  desirous  not  to  fail  in  honour,  but  to  fulfil 
their  obligations  if  they  could,  they  might  have  rested  upon  this 
judicial  decision.  On  the  contrary,  they  appealed  against  it  to  the 
whole  Court  of  Session,  and  in  June  1873,  by  a  bare  majority  of  the 
court,  they  obtained  a  reversal  of  Lord  GifTord's  judgment;  and  the 
ladies  were  mulcted  in  the  costs  of  both  sides  in  both  suits.  It  was 
necessary  to  appeal  to  a  yet  higher  tribunal.  Such  appeal  might 
have  been  made  on  the  question  of  law  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  but 
that  would  have  meant  further  indefinite  delay  and  further  heavy 
expense,  and  then,  if  the  result  were  favourable,  a  probable  refusal 
of  the  university  to  act  on  their  ascertained  powers.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  admission  of  women  to  medical  study  and  prac- 
tice, and  not  merely  to  ascertain  that  one  out  of  nineteen  examining 
bodies  could  admit  them  if  it  liked.  Miss  Jex-Blake  and  her  friends 
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determined  to  widen  their  appeal,  to  base  it  on  the  ground  of  right, 
and  to  address  it  to  Parliament  and  to  public  opinion.  It  has  taken 
four  years  to  complete  the  justification  of  that  policy,  but  it  is  now 
complete. 

In  1874  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  Mr. 
Russell  Grurney,  Mr.  Orr  Ewing,  and  Dr.  Cameron,  'to  remove 
doubts  as  to  the  powers  of  the  universities  of  Scotland  to  admit 
women  as  students  and  to  grant  degrees  to  women.'  The  second 
reading  of  the  bill  having  been  postponed  from  the  24th  of  April  at  the 
request  of  the  member  for  the  university,  it  proved  impossible  to 
secure  for  it  another  and  a  later  day.  The  bill  was  reintroduced  in  the 
session  of  1875,  and  came  on  for  second  reading  on  the  3rd  of  March,  but 
was  thrown  out  by  196  to  153  votes.  On  the  22nd  of  March  Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple  returned  to  the  charge  with  a  bill  to  permit  the  registration 
of  the  degrees  of  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Berne, 
and  Zurich,  when  such  degrees  should  be  held  by  women,  they  being 
debarred  from  the  ordinary  means  of  registration ;  each  and  all  of 
these  foreign  degrees  ranking  constantly  and  indubitably  higher 
than  many  of  the  passes  of  English  examining  bodies.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  Government  support,  no  day  could  be  secured  for  a  second 
reading,  and  the  matter  was  again  deferred.  The  Parliamentary 
case  did  not  seem  hopeful.  Time  is  not  on  the  side  of  private 
members  and  their  bills ;  but  time  was  everything  to  these  five 
ladies  who  had  already  been  spending  so  much  of  their  time  and 
their  money  in  vain ;  and  time,  too,  was  a  vital  question  in  another 
respect,  to  which  I  will  now  allude. 

When  the  appeal  to  Parliament  of  Mr.  Cowper-Temple's  bill 
in  1874  failed,  owing  to  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  it  had  already  become  evident  that  a  wider  issue  must 
be  ra'ised  than  that  of  enabling  Scotch  universities  to  give  medical 
instruction  and  to  grant  medical  degrees  to  women.  It  was  in 
harmony  with  this  conviction  that  the  idea  was  conceived  of  now 
founding  in  London  a  school  of  medicine  for  women.  In  this 
attempt  Miss  Jex-Blake  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  thorough  sym- 
pathy and  the  invaluable  services  of  the  late  Dr.  Anstie,  to  whose 
efforts,  in  large  part,  the  establishment  of  the  school  in  the  autumn  of 
1874  was  due.  Very  suitable  premises  were  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brunswick  Square,1  and  a  strong  staff  of  teachers  was  secured, 
all,  with  one  exception,  being  recognised  lecturers  at  other  medical 
schools.  It  was  felt  that  the  existence  of  the  school  would  be  in  itself 
an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  Parliament.  But  the  school  could  not 
continue  to  exist  if  the  way  to  examination  were  long  barred  to 
women,  who  could  only  be  expected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  in- 
struction it  afforded  under  two  conditions — viz.,  1st,  that  the 

1  30  Henrietta  Street,  Brunswick  Square. 
3o  2 
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instruction  should  suffice  to  entitle  the  students  to  examination,  if 
Parliament  should  repudiate  their  supposed  disability  of  sex ;  and 
2nd,  that  Parliament  should  practically  remove  that  disability.  At 
the  end  of  the  session  of  1875,  the  school  had  existed  for  one  year  ; 
the  course  of  study  would  be  naturally  one  of  three  years,  but  nothing 
seemed  then  to  point  to  a  reasonable  probability  of  legislation  open- 
ing the  way  to  the  examining,  licensing,  and  registration  of  medical 
women  within  a  period  of  two  more  years. 

But  there  was  another  difficulty  quite  as  serious  as  the  difficulty 
of  legislation.  Every  examining  body  required,  and  rightly  required, 
that  students  presenting  themselves  for  examination  should  have 
received  practical  clinical  instruction  in  a  hospital  and  by  the  bed- 
side. Some  of  the  examining  bodies  require  that  the  hospital  should 
have  no  less  than  150  beds.  To  establish  such  a  hospital  de  novo 
and  at  once  was  an  impossible  financial  operation.  The  London 
School  of  Medicine  was  therefore  bound  to  exhaust  every  effort  in 
appeals  to  existing  institutions.  It  applied  at  every  hospital  where 
there  appeared  to  be  a  hope,  however  feeble  or  forlorn ;  it  was 
everywhere  refused.  Even  should  Parliament  open  the  door,  the 
hospital  difficulty — a  practical  and  financial  difficulty — remained. 
What  chance  was  there  of  both  difficulties  being  overcome  in  the 
course  of  another  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ? 

Nevertheless,  although  it  might  prove  too  late  for  the  fortunes  of 
the  school,  progress  was  clearly  beginning  to  be  made.     On  the  16th 
of  June,  1875,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  my  own  on  the  Medical 
Act  Amendment  (College  of  Surgeons)  Bill,  Lord  Sandon  admitted, 
in  the  name  of  the  Government,  that  the  subject  of  the  medical 
education  of  women,  only  very  lately  submitted  to  the  attention  of 
Government,  demanded  their  consideration  ;  and  he  undertook  that  it 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Government  during  the  recess, 
so  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  express  definite  views  with  regard  to 
legislation  upon  it  in  the  next  session.     And  this  was  the  first  step 
positively  gained — the  admission  by  Government  that  the  question  was 
one  upon  which  they  were  bound  to  come  to  an  opinion,  and  the 
promise  that  they  would  do  so  effectively  not  later  than  the  following 
session   of  1876.      In   accordance   with   this   undertaking,   and   in 
anticipation  of  it,  a  letter  had  been  already  addressed  by  Mr.  Simon, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  General  Medical  Council,  requesting  the  observations 
of  the  Medical  Council  on  Mr.  Cowper-Temple's  bill ;  and  the  letter 
further  stated  that  it  appeared  to  the  Lord  President   that  the  bill 
could  hardly  fail  to  raise  in  Parliament  the  general  question  of  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  medical  profession,  and  that  his  grace 
would  therefore  be  glad  that  the  Council  should  also  discuss  as  fully 
as  they  might  see  fit  this  wider  question.     The  Medical  Council  met 
on  the  24th  of  June.     The  discussion  lasted  threa  days  ;  it  was  able, 
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exhaustive,  and  full  of  the  evidences  of  a  marked  faculty  of  debate ; 
and  it  ended  by  the  adoption  of  a  report  to  the  Privy  Council  that 
'  the  Medical  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  instead  of  affording  a  field  of  exertion  well 
fitted  for  women,  do,  on  the  contrary,  present  special  difficulties  which 
cannot  be  safely  disregarded ;  but  the  Council  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  women  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  profession.'' 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  session  of  1876.  Very  early  in  the  year  a 
deputation,  headed  by  Lord  Aberdare,  late  Lord  President,  waited  on 
the  Lord  President,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  to  represent 
to  him  the  case  of  women  and  their  claim  to  legislative  help.  The 
Lord  President  was  reminded  of  the  promise  of  the  Vice-President 
that  Government  would  be  prepared  with  a  view  of  their  own  on  the 
question  of  legislation  ;  but  although  the  deputation  was  courteously 
received,  no  further  or  more  definite  statement  or  promise  on  behalf 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  forthcoming. 

In  the  absence  of  any  announcement  of  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter,  Mr.  Cowper-Temple  reintroduced  his  bill  for 
the  registration  of  certain  foreign  medical  degrees  when  awarded  to 
women.  Before  the  end  of  May  1876,  Mr.  Russell  Gurney's  bill  hid 
been  introduced  ;  its  object  was  to  enable  the  British  examining 
bodies  to  extend  their  examinations  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  It 
was  an  '  enabling '  bill  and  nothing  more  ;  but  it  had  a  very  wide 
scope,  operating  permissively  not  merely  upon  Scotch  universities,  but 
upon  every  one  of  the  nineteen  examining  bodies  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Recorder's  bill  was  also  referred  by  the  Lord  President  to  the 
Medical  Council,  who  discussed  it  on  two  occasions,  and  who  reported 
generally  in  its  favour,  but  suggested  the  addition  of  words  to  make 
it  quite  clear  that  the  measure  would  be  permissive  only,  and  to 
prevent  the  conferring  of  medical  qualifications  upon  women  from 
carrying  with  it  any  right  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the 
examining  bodies  who  might  have  conferred  them.  Mr.  Russell 
Gurney  at  once  accepted  the  suggestions  of  the  Medical  Council. 

On  the  5th  of  July  Mr.  Cowper-Temple's  bill  came  on  for  second 
reading,  but  was  withdrawn  after  debate,  upon  a  statement  from 
Lord  Sandon  that  the  Government  were  prepared  to  support  the 
Recorder's  bill.  Even  then  anxiety  was  by  no  means  at  an  end,  for 
the  Government  were  not  prepared  to  make  the  bill  their  own  and  to 
find  a  day  for  it,  and  any  persistent  opposition  would  have  been 
almost  necessarily  fatal  to  its  passing  at  so  late  a  time ;  but  these 
dangers  were  by  good  fortune  escaped,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
session  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent  and  became  law. 

Those  who  favoured  the  admission  of  women  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession were  satisfied  by  the  passing  of  this  act.  They  reasoned 
thus  :  '  de  deux  choses  1'une ; '  the  act  will  either  have  effect  or 
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not.  If  any  one  of  the  nineteen  examining  bodies  avail  itself  of  the 
act,  the  door  will  be  opened,  other  bodies  will  follow  suit,  and  it  will 
not  be  possible  that  the  door  should  be  closed  again.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  one  of  the  examining  bodies  should  refuse  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  powers  of  the  bill,  the  case  for  a  compulsory  measure 
taken  up  by  the  Government  of  the  day  will  have  become  complete. 

Of  these  two  alternative  possible  results,  the  former  was  happily 
and  at  once  realised  in  fact.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  would  at  once  have  resumed  the  initiative  in 
order  to  redeem  its  pledges,  however  late  ;  but  it  set  the  seal  on  its 
former  procedure  by  now  again  refusing  all  action  on  behalf  of  its 
own  matriculated  students,  and  the  ladies  were  obliged  to  turn  else- 
where. But  in  the  month  of  September  Miss  Edith  Pechey  made 
application  both  to  the  Queen's  University  and  to  the  King  and 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  for  admission  to  examina- 
tion, and  each  of  these  bodies  granted  her  request  on  condition  of 
compliance  with  ordinary  regulations.  As  far  as  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity was  concerned,  these  regulations  required  attendance  at  four 
courses  of  lectures  in  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  The  assent  of 
four  professors  at  Galway  was  obtained,  but  the  council  of  the  col- 
lege interposed  and  vetoed  the  arrangement ;  and  the  immediate 
opening  of  the  session  made  further  action  at  the  time  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  in  dealing 
with  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians ;  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  bill 
have  been  the  examination  and  admission  through  that  college  to  the 
Medical  Kegister  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Walker  Dunbar,  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Hoggan,  Dr.  Louisa  Atkins  (M.D.'s  of  Zurich),  and  of  Dr.  Sophia 
Jex-Blake  and  Dr.  Edith  Pechey  (M.D.'s  of  Berne),  in  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  May  of  this  year. 

But  the  Women's  Medical  School  was  not  yet  by  any  means  out  of 
its  difficulties.  Two  years  had  gone,  and  although  the  Recorder's, 
bill  had  passed  and  was  bearing  fruit,  it  alone  could  not  secure  the 
future  of  the  school,  for  every  examining  body  required  students 
claiming  to  be  examined  to  have  gone  through  a  course  of  practical 
hospital  instruction,  and  no  hospital  in  London,  as  it  then  appeared, 
was  likely  to  be  persuaded  to  open  its  doors  to  women.  Fortunately 
this  difficulty  has  also  been  overcome.  Since  the  autumn  negotiations 
had  been  in  progress  with  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Free  Hospital 
in  Gray's  Inn  Road  on  the  part  of  the  school.  The  Royal  Free  Hos- 
pital has  no  male  school.  It  was  upon  this  ground  especially  that 
the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  based  their  appeal,  and 
not  in  vain.  The  Weekly  Board  of  the  hospital  replied  by  a  resolution 
that  as  no  other  metropolitan  hospital  appeared  to  be  in  a  position 
to  grant  the  required  facilities,  it  was  only  just  and  right  that  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital  should  afford  them.  The  General  Committee 
of  the  hospital  confirmed  the  resolution  of  the  Weekly  Board.  The 
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question  was  discussed  with  every  member  of  the  medical  staff,  and 
the  discussions  ended  in  their  unanimous  assent.  The  agreement 
between  the  school  and  the  hospital,  involving  certain  not  incon- 
siderable financial  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  school,  was  worked 
out  to  its  present  shape  with'equal  patience  and  candour  on  the  part 
of  the  hospital  authorities,  and  with  identical  results ;  it  was  signed 
on  the  12th  of  June  last.  This  timely^conclusion,  so  fortunate  for  the 
interests  of  women  desiring  to  study  and  practise  medicine  in  this 
country,  and  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  is  mainly  due  to 
the  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  claim  and  to  the  admirable 
patience  and  tact  of  Mr.  James  Hopgood,  the  chairman  of  the  Weekly 
Board. 

This  record  of  progress  would  not  be  complete  without  referring 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  London  University  to  admit 
women  to  medical  examinations  and  degrees. 

The  adoption  of  that  resolution  was  shortly  followed  by  a  proposal 
in  Convocation  to  request  the  Senate  to  suspend  action  upon  it,  until 
they  had  considered  the  question  of  admitting  women  to  other  thafi 
medical  examinations  and  degrees.  The  proposal  was  adopted  in 
Convocation  by  a  small  majority.  But  at  its  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
the  20th  of  June,  the  Senate  decided,  by  a  vote  of  16  against  11,  to 
carry  out  their  original  resolution  without  delay. 

What  is  the  women's  case  against  which  medical  prejudice  has 
fought  so  stoutly  if  not  so  long  ? 

The  common  law  of  this  country  knows  no  distinction  of  sex  in 
these  respects.  The  field  of  labour  is,  at  common  law,  open  alike  to 
women  and  to  men.  Natural  and  social  conditions  affecting  the 
character  and  relations  of  the  sexes  have  given  men  a  priority  in 
remunerative  employ.  The  man  is  by  nature  the  bread-winner,  the 
woman  the  manager  of  the  home.  But  there  are  many  exceptions. 
The  woman  may  have  an  especial  call  to  play  the  part  ordinarily 
undertaken  by  the  man.  She  may  be  single  and  have  to  earn  her 
living  and,  it  may  be,  that  of  others  dependent  upon  her.  She  may 
be  married,  and  her  husband  may  be  incapable  of  work  or  unwilling. 
She  may  be  a  widow  with  children  to  support.  If  you  take  the 
census  in  hand,  you  will  find  how  considerable  is  the  number  of 
women  engaged  in  trade  or  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

•  The  thing  settles  itself  by  other  than  Parliamentary  law.  No 
one  is  the  worse ;  and  most  certainly  no  one  would  dream  of  the 
need  of  aiding  nature  to  keep  up  the  difference  of  sex  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  forbidding  a  woman  to  engage  in  the  ordinary  business 
occupations  of  life. 

What  is  the  case  for  their  exclusion  here  either  by  law  or  by  the 
practice  of  the  examining  bodies  through  whom  alone  they  can  obtain 
admission  on  to  the  Register  and  become  *  duly  qualified '  under  the 
act  of  1858  ?  It  cannot  be  put  higher  than  the  words  of  the  Medical 
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not.  If  any  one  of  the  nineteen  examining  bodies  avail  itself  of  the 
act,  the  door  will  be  opened,  other  bodies  will  follow  suit,  and  it  will 
not  be  possible  that  the  door  should  be  closed  again.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  one  of  the  examining  bodies  should  refuse  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  powers  of  the  bill,  the  case  for  a  compulsory  measure 
taken  up  by  the  Government  of  the  day  will  have  become  complete. 

Of  these  two  alternative  possible  results,  the  former  was  happily 
and  at  once  realised  in  fact.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  would  at  once  have  resumed  the  initiative  in 
order  to  redeem  its  pledges,  however  late  ;  but  it  set  the  seal  on  its 
former  procedure  by  now  again  refusing  all  action  on  behalf  of  its 
own  matriculated  students,  and  the  ladies  were  obliged  to  turn  else- 
where. But  in  the  month  of  September  Miss  Edith  Pechey  made 
application  both  to  the  Queen's  University  and  to  the  King  and 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  for  admission  to  examina- 
tion, and  each  of  these  bodies  granted  her  request  on  condition  of 
compliance  with  ordinary  regulations.  As  far  as  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity was  concerned,  these  regulations  required  attendance  at  four 
courses  of  lectures  in  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  The  assent  of 
four  professors  at  Galway  was  obtained,  but  the  council  of  the  col- 
lege interposed  and  vetoed  the  arrangement ;  and  the  immediate 
opening  of  the  session  made  further  action  at  the  time  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  in  dealing 
with  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians ;  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  bill 
have  been  the  examination  and  admission  through  that  college  to  the 
Medical  Eegister  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Walker  Dunbar,  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Hoggan,  Dr.  Louisa  Atkins  (M.D.'s  of  Zurich),  and  of  Dr.  Sophia 
Jex-Blake  and  Dr.  Edith  Pechey  (M.D.'s  of  Berne),  in  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  May  of  this  year. 

But  the  Women's  Medical  School  was  not  yet  by  any  means  out  of 
its  difficulties.  Two  years  had  gone,  and  although  the  Eecorder's 
bill  had  passed  and  was  bearing  fruit,  it  alone  could  not  secure  the 
future  of  the  school,  for  every  examining  body  required  students 
claiming  to  be  examined  to  have  gone  through  a  course  of  practical 
hospital  instruction,  and  no  hospital  in  London,  as  it  then  appeared, 
was  likely  to  be  persuaded  to  open  its  doors  to  women.  Fortunately 
this  difficulty  has  also  been  overcome.  Since  the  autumn  negotiations 
had  been  in  progress  with  the  authorities  of  the  Eoyal  Free  Hospital 
in  Gray's  Inn  Eoad  on  the  part  of  the  school.  The  Eoyal  Free  Hos- 
pital has  no  'male  school.  It  was  upon  this  ground  especially  that 
the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  based  their  appeal,  and 
not  in  vain.  The  Weekly  Board  of  the  hospital  replied  by  a  resolution 
that  as  no  other  metropolitan  hospital  appeared  to  be  in  a  position 
to  grant  the  required  facilities,  it  was  only  just  and  right  that  the 
Eoyal  Free  Hospital  should  afford  them.  The  General  Committee 
of  the  hospital  confirmed  the  resolution  of  the  Weekly  Board.  The 
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question  was  discussed  with  every  member  of  the  medical  staff,  and 
the  discussions  ended  in  their  unanimous  assent.  The  agreement 
between  the  school  and  the  hospital,  involving  certain  not  incon- 
siderable financial  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  school,  was  worked 
out  to  its  present  shape  witlrequal  patience  and  candour  on  the  part 
of  the  hospital  authorities,  and  with  identical  results ;  it  was  signed 
on  the  12th  of  June  last.  This  timely^conclusion,  so  fortunate  for  the 
interests  of  women  desiring  to  study  and  practise  medicine  in  this 
country,  and  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  is  mainly  due  to 
the  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  claim  and  to  the  admirable 
patience  and  tact  of  Mr.  James  Hopgood,  the  chairman  of  the  Weekly 
Board. 

This  record  of  progress  would  not  be  complete  without  referring 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  London  University  to  admit 
women  to  medical  examinations  and  degrees. 

The  adoption  of  that  resolution  was  shortly  followed  by  a  proposal 
in  Convocation  to  request  the  Senate  to  suspend  action  upon  it,  until 
they  had  considered  the  question  of  admitting  women  to  other  thafc 
medical  examinations  and  degrees.  The  proposal  was  adopted  in 
Convocation  by  a  small  majority.  But  at  its  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
the  20th  of  June,  the  Senate  decided,  by  a  vote  of  16  against  11,  to 
carry  out  their  original  resolution  without  delay. 

What  is  the  women's  case  against  which  medical  prejudice  has 
fought  so  stoutly  if  not  so  long  ? 

The  common  law  of  this  country  knows  no  distinction  of  sex  in 
these  respects.  The  field  of  labour  is,  at  common  law,  open  alike  to 
women  and  to  men.  Natural  and  social  conditions  affecting  the 
character  and  relations  of  the  sexes  have  given  men  a  priority  in 
remunerative  employ.  The  man  is  by  nature  the  bread-winner,  the 
woman  the  manager  of  the  home.  But  there  are  many  exceptions. 
The  woman  may  have  an  especial  call  to  play  the  part  ordinarily 
undertaken  by  the  man.  She  may  be  single  and  have  to  earn  her 
living  and,  it  may  be,  that  of  others  dependent  upon  her.  She  may 
be  married,  and  her  husband  may  be  incapable  of  work  or  unwilling. 
She  may  be  a  widow  with  children  to  support.  If  you  take  the 
census  in  hand,  you  will  find  how  considerable  is  the  number  of 
women  engaged  in  trade  or  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

•  The  thing  settles  itself  by  other  than  Parliamentary  law.  No 
one  is  the  worse ;  and  most  certainly  no  one  would  dream  of  the 
need  of  aiding  nature  to  keep  up  the  difference  of  sex  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  forbidding  a  woman  to  engage  in  the  ordinary  business 
occupations  of  life. 

What  is  the  case  for  their  exclusion  here  either  by  law  or  by  the 
practice  of  the  examining  bodies  through  whom  alone  they  can  obtain 
admission  on  to  the  Register  and  become  *  duly  qualified '  under  the 
act  of  1858  ?  It  cannot  be  put  higher  than  the  words  of  the  Medical 
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Council  itself — viz.,  that  '  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  instead  of  affording  a  field  of  exertion  well  fitted  for  women, 
do,   on  the  contrary,  present   special  difficulties  which  cannot  be 
safely  disregarded.'     Let  that  be  granted  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
What  then  ?     Is  not  that  also  and  at  least  equally  true  of  many  of  the 
business  occupations  which  women  are  free  or,  it  may  be,  sometimes 
compelled  to  follow,  and  yet  which  no  one  seeks  to  interdict  to  them 
by  law  ?     Or  can  this  be  held  by  reasonable  people  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  their  forcible  exclusion  ?     Clearly  not  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Medical  Council  in  their  report  of  the  8th  of  June,  1875,  from  which  date 
the  position  of  the  opponents  of  medical  women  became  untenable,  and 
the  legalised  admission  of  women  to  the  ranks  of  the  profession  only 
a  question  of  time.     This  is  enough ;  but  this  is  not  all.     Independent 
of  the  general  question  of  freedom  and  of  right,  there  are  special 
reasons  why  men  should  not  be  permitted  to  exclude  women  from 
the  practice  of  medicine  ;  and  as  these  reasons  had  no  inconsiderable 
effect,  I  think,  upon  the  mind  of  Parliament,  I  will  state  them  here. 
The  claim  of  women  to  this  admission  was  in  fact  a  double  claim. 
First  there  was  the  claim  of  women  to  study  and  to  practise  medicine ; 
-and  secondly  there  was  the  claim  of  women  to  be  medically  attended, 
if  they  chose,  by  persons  of  their  own  sex.     The  latter  claim,  es- 
pecially, has  been,  I  believe,  deeply  and  sensitively  taken  to  heart  by 
many  men  in  the  profession  and  outside ;  to  me  it  has  always  seemed, 
I  must  confess,  a  claim  almost  impossible  for  a  man  of  justice  or 
delicacy  long  to  refuse.     I  have  heard  more  than  once  this  honourable 
sentiment  uttered  by  the  lips  of  a  medical  man  :  '  If  there  be  one 
woman  who  desires  to  study  and  to  practise  medicine,  and  one  other 
woman  who  desires  to  be  medically  attended  by  her,  it  is  enough  for  me; 
law  ought  not  to  forbid  or  practically  to  prevent.'     No  one  can  at  this 
moment  answer  the  question — neither  the  advocates  of  this  '  woman's 
right '  nor  those  who  have  opposed  it — how  great  that  desire  and 
demand  may  prove  to  be.     It  will  now  be  a  question  of  demand  and 
of  consequent  supply ;  but  at  least  the  door  is  open  and  the  road 
clear,  and,  under  the  conditions  which  I  have  described,  the  next  few 
years  will  furnish  a  practical  and  conclusive  answer  to  this  question. 
I  have  written  of  this  case  as  really  at  an  end,  as  won,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  so  ;  but  medical  antagonism  is  not  yet  allayed, 
although  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  medical  men  will  smile  at  it  themselves.     I  must  note  some 
instances   of  it   curiously   enough   connected  with  that  branch  of 
surgery,  the  practice  of  midwifery,  wherein  women  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  an  exceptionally  strong  claim  to  the  services  of  persons 
of  their  own  sex. 

In  December  1875  a  motion  was  brought  forward  by  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  admit  women  to  the 
license  in  midwifery  of  the  college,  which  is  a  registerable  license. 
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In  January  1876  three  ladies  made  application  to  be  examined. 
They  handed  in  certificates  of  attendance  upon  a  four  years'  course  of 
complete  medical  and  surgical  instruction,  which  were  referred  to  a 
committee  for  inspection  and  report.  The  opinion  of  counsel  was 
taken ;  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  college  was  bound  to  admit  the 
applicants  to  examination.  The  committee  reported  that  the  certifi- 
cates were  satisfactory ;  the  council  by  resolution  admitted  the  can- 
didates, whereupon  Dr.  Barnes,  one  of  the  examiners  in  midwifery, 
immediately  resigned.  Next  came  an  official  letter  from  the  college 
to  the  three  ladies  promising  them  admission  to  the  next  examina- 
tion, which  in  its  turn  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  Drs.  Farre 
and  Priestley,  i.e.  of  the  whole  examining  board.  Since  then  there 
have  been  no  examiners  and  no  examination;  but  there  was  im- 
mediately a  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society,  at  which  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  examining  board  was  carried  by 
'  universal  acclamation.'  The  Obstetrical  Society  would  appear  to  be 
still  of  the  same  mind  and  spirit  in  1877  ;  for  they  have,  it  would 
appear,  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  proposals  for  im- 
posing special  conditions  on  women  who  desire  to  act  in  England  as 
professed  midwives,  which  the  Medical  Council  has  not  been  able  to 
endorse,  because,  amongst  other  reasons,  the  society  propose,  in 
respect  of  midwives,  that  the  mere  act  of  unqualified  practice  should 
be  a  misdemeanour,  which  would  be  an  exception  to  the  spirit  of  the 
present  law  respecting  unqualified  medical  practice  for  gain,  and 
because  they  would  reserve  liberty  to  male  persons  to  do  what  the  law 
would  forbid  female  persons  to  do  under  the  same  conditions  ! 

The  cause  is  won,  I  doubt  not,  but  we  shall  none  the  less  hear  of 
it  again  as  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  that  probably  ere  long,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  acts  of  examining  bodies  themselves.  I  have 
referred  to  the  constitution  of  a  conjoint  examining  board,  by  the 
cooperation  of  all  or  several  of  the  examining  bodies,  under  the 
powers  of  the  act  of  1858.  It  appears  that  a  scheme  has  now  been 
matured  for  the  constitution  of  a  joint  examining  board  for  all  the 
English  (as  distinguished  from  the  Scotch  and  Irish)  examining 
bodies,  and  that  the  scheme  received  the  sanction  of  the  Medical 
Council  at  its  meeting  on  the  24th  of  May  last.  The  scheme  provides 
for  a  conjoint  examination  entitling  the  successful  candidate  to  the 
license  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  the  diploma  of 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  the  license 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  The  English  examining  bodies  are  to 
undertake  to  abstain,  so  far  as  allowed  by  law,  from  the  exercise  of 
their  independent  privilege  of  giving  admission  to  the  Medical  Kegister ; 
and  there  is  a  special  provision  that  if  women  be  admitted  to  exami- 
nation by  the  conjoint  board,  they  shall  not,  on  passing,  be  entitled 
to  become  licentiates  or  members  of  any  of  the  cooperating  authori- 
ties without  the  special  permission  of  such  authority. 
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It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  under  this  scheme  each  English 
examining  body  proposes  to  deprive  itself,  so  far  as  allowed  by  law,  of 
the  power  of  admitting  women,  through  its  license,  to  the  Medical 
Kegister,  whilst  the  conjoint  board  binds  itself  to  make  the  results 
of  its  own  examinations  to  a  certain  extent  inoperative  in  the  case  of 
women,  without  the  special  permission  of  each  of  such  authorities. 
I  do  not  desire  to  regard  these  provisions  as  evidence  of  an  un- 
favourable disposition  towards  medical  women.  I  think  that  they 
may  be  otherwise  explained.  The  undertaking  of  the  separate  bodies 
to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  their  independent  privilege  is  evidently 
conceived  in  the  interest  of  the  maintenance  of  an  uniform  as  well  as 
a  high  standard  of  examination  in  all  the  branches  of  a  complete 
medical  education.  The  reserve  '  so  far  as  allowed  by  law '  ap- 
parently has  reference  to  sections  fortunately  introduced  in  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  into  the  Apothecaries  Act  Amendment 
Act  of  1874,  and  the  Medical  Acts  Amendment  (College  of  Surgeons) 
Act  of  1875,  reserving  any  existing  rights  of  women  as  far  as  Apothe- 
caries' Hall  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  respectively  concerned ; 
and  these  bodies  are,  I  believe,  at  this  moment  bound  to  admit  women 
to  examination  upon  conditions  which  the  arrangement  between  the 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  and  the  Royal  Free  Hospital 
will  now  secure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  that  the  exami- 
nation of  the  conjoint  board  shall  not  entitle  women  to  the  ordinary 
diplomas  without  the  consent  of  the  cooperating  body  is  a  mere  de- 
duction from  the  permissive  character  of  Mr.  Russell  Grurney's  bill. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  to  be  preferred  that  each  of  these 
examining  bodies  should  have  reserved  its  right  under  the  Recorder's 
act  to  place  the  names  of  women  on  the  Register ;  but  that  such  may 
be  the  intention,  though  not  yet  expressed,  of  the  conjoint  scheme,  I 
am  disposed  to  infer  from  the  facts  that  the  University  of  London  is 
a  party  to  it,  and  that  the  Senate  of  that  university  has  determined  to 
admit  women  to  its  medical  degrees. 

The  name  of  Sir  James  Paget,  chairman  of  the  conference  of 
representatives  of  examining  authorities  upon  the  subject,  which 
subscribes  the  scheme,  will  be  taken  as  conclusive  proof  of  the 
absence  of  any  intention,  by  a  side  wind,  to  deprive  women  of  the 
advantages  to  which  they  have  just  attained  ;  and  I  entertain  little 
doubt  that  the  scheme  will  eventuate  in  their  examination  by  the 
proposed  conjoint  board  itself  with  the  sanction  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  as  well  as  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  whose  sanction,  in  my  view,  may  be  assumed. 

I  desire  now  to  go  back  upon  this  sketch  of  events  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  words  upon  the  various  parts  which  persons  and  institutions 
have  played. 

And  first  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  its  part.  Women 
have  been  in  this  movement  immensely  indebted  to  that  university 
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in  more  ways  than  one.  They  are  indebted  to  those  members  of  the 
university  (a  majority  of  the  non-medical  professors)  who  have 
stood  by  them  from  the  first,  who  helped  them  to  and  through  the 
conflict  whose  function,  historically  speaking,  will  be  held  to  have 
been  that  of  preparing  for  the  wider  parliamentary  issue  which  was 
to  come,  and  who  have  constantly  testified  in  their  favour  to  the  end. 
They  are  also  indebted,  hardly  less  so  albeit  in  a  different  sense,  to 
those  other  members  of  the  university  who  made  of  themselves  the 
local  and  personal  concentration  and  embodiment  of  professional 
prejudice,  and  who  did  the  movement  the  exceptional  service,  quoad 
the  public  mind,  of  enabling  the  case  to  be  presented  to  Parliament, 
not  only  as  a  question  of  public  policy  and  right,  but  as  a  case  of 
private  and  personal  injury  by  the  evasion  on  the  part  of  a  public 
body  of  an  honourable  engagement.  And  these  obligations  on  the 
part  of  medical  women  have  been  continuous ;  for  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  not  content  with  obtaining  a  decision  from  the  Court 
of  Session  that  they  had  exceeded  their  powers  in  matriculating 
and  undertaking  to  admit  our  five  ladies  to  medical  education  and 
to  their  degree  of  M.D.,  and  with  saddling  the  five  complainants 
with  all  costs,  carried  their  opposition  further  into  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament  itself,  which  they  petitioned  not  to  enable  them,  by  a 
permissive  enactment,  to  redeem  their  word. 

Both  Senate  and  University  Court,  under  the  same  signature  of 
4  A.   Grant,  Principal,'  petitioned  the  House  of    Commons  against 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple's  enabling  bill ;  the  Senate  prayed  that  no  legis- 
lation might  take  place  until   the  subject  had  been  inquired  into 
by  a  Royal  Commission  or  otherwise ;  the  University  Court  was  of 
opinion  that  so  wide  and  important  a  question  as  the  admission  of 
women  to  academical  degrees  should  not  be  referred   for  decision  to 
small  local  boards  like  the  university  courts  of  Scotland.     In  1875, 
as  I  have  shown,  Mr.  Cowper-Temple's  bill  was  reintroduced,  and  the 
University  Court  again  petitioned  that  the  university  might  not  be 
enabled  and  relieved,  but  that  inquiry  by  a  Royal  Commission  or 
otherwise  should  precede  any  attempt   at   legislation.     In    1876  a 
Royal  Commission  on  Scotch  Universities  was  appointed,  but  the  case 
of  these  lady  students  was  refused  a  hearing.     But  the  subject  has 
been  inquired  into  '  otherwise,'  as  prayed — inquired  into,  as  far  as 
medical  degrees  are  concerned,   by   Parliament    itself,    which   has 
thought  fit  to  « enable '  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  spite  of  itself. 
What  use  that  '  local  body '  may  now  make  of  the  powers  which  it 
has  ended  by  obtaining  remains  as  yet,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
neither  decided  nor  ascertained. 

The  part  of  the  General  Medical  Council  has  been  altogether 
different.  That  body  could  not  but  represent  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  dislike  of  the  profession  to  the  invasion  by  women  of  their  own 
preserves.  But  the  Medical  Council  contains  in  large  proportion  the 
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elite  of  the  profession ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  to  the  point,  it 
contains  a  considerable  admixture  of  men,  the  nature  of  whose  prac- 
tice has  given  them  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  lay  world,  and 
with  the  data  upon  which  legislation  must  practically  be  based,  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  large  numbers  of  the  profession  absorbed  from  the 
first  in  their  local  professional  avocations,  and  unavoidably  prone  to 
exclusively  professional  views. 

The  view  of  the  Medical  Council  was  expressed  in  June  1875, 
when  they  reported  to  the  Lord  President  that  '  the  Council  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  women  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  profession.' 
Nothing  could  be  more  accurate,  in  my  opinion,  than  this  implied 
statement  of  the  question,  which  was  nothing  less  or  other  than  this  : 
'  Shall  women  be  excluded  by  law  ? '  And  nothing  could  be  wiser  than 
their  conclusion  as  the  expression  of  opinion  of  a  body  responsible  to 
the  public  for  the  whole  medical  profession  of  the  country.  That 
sentence  was  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  medical,  and  indeed  to  all 
other,  opposition  to  the  women's  claim.  Had  the  Council  taken  a 
different  view,  the  claim  of  the  women  might  have  been  postponed  and 
evaded  for  yet  a  little  time;  it  could  not,  I  believe,  have  been 
defeated.  But  now  the  concession  is  made  with  the  assent  of  the 
great  representative  body  of  the  profession,  and  that  representative 
body  is  placed  in  altogether  truer  relations  with  Parliament  and 
Government  and  public  opinion  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  case,  to  the  great  benefit,  in  all  probability,  of  its  own  future 
influence  in  legislation  and  administration.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment  has  been  marked  in  its  deference  to  the  Medical  Council,  and 
rightly  so ;  for  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the 
profession  that  Parliament  and  Government,  in  questions  affecting  a 
great  profession,  should  be  able  to  deal  with  it  with  the  aid  and 
intermediation  of  a  body  of  men  so  distinguished  and  so  competent, 
and  with  something  of  the  training  in  life  which  is  necessary  to 
larger  legislative  views.  The  Government  did  well  to  act  through 
such  a  body ;  and  although  Lord  Sandon's  help  seemed  from  time  to 
time  to  be  given  with  a  certain  timidity  and  reserve,  I  willingly 
acknowledge  the  obligations  in  this  matter  of  women  to  him,  and,  I 
should  like  to  add,  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  whose  real  interest  in  the 
subject,  as  a  woman's  question,  I  have  not  been  able  to  doubt. 

Of  the  Eoyal  Free  Hospital,  and  of  its  chairman,  what  can  I  say 
more  or  better  than  that,  in  their  own  words,  they  have  done  that 
which  was  'just  and  right,'  save  this  also,  that  they  have  done  it  in 
the  best  way  ?  We  shall  have  a  real  experiment  now,  and  a  conclu- 
sive and  convincing  answer,  for  our  time,  to  the  question,  '  Do  women 
want  this,  or  do  they  not  ? ' 

One  thing  more  remains  to  record.  These  pages  will,  I  think, 
have  presented  to  the  reader's  mind  evidence  of  a  tough  and  per- 
sistent and  continuous  struggle.  Such  struggles  do  not  persist  and 
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succeed,  according  to  my  experience,  without  the  accompanying  fact, 
the  continuous  thread  as  it  were,  of  one  constant  purpose  and 
dominant  will.  Dr.  Sophia  Jex-Blake  has  made  that  greatest  of  all 
the  contributions  to  the  end  attained.  I  do  not  say  that  she  has 
been  the  ultimate  cause  of  success.  The  ultimate  cause  has  been 
simply  this,  that  the  time  was  at  hand.  It  is  one  of  the  lessons  of 
the  history  of  progress  that  when  the  time  for  a  reform  has  come 
you  cannot  resist  it,  though,  if  you  make  the  attempt,  what  you  may 
do  is  to  widen  its  character  or  precipitate  its  advent.  Opponents, 
when  the  time  has  come,  are  not  merely  dragged  at  the  chariot 
wheels  of  progress — they  help  to  turn  them.  The  strongest  force, 
whichever  way  it  seem  to  work,  does  most  to  aid.  The  forces  of 
greatest  concentration  here  have  been,  in  my  view,  on  the  one  hand 
the  Edinburgh  University  led  by  Sir  Robert  Christison,  on  the 
other  the  women  claimants  led  by  Dr.  Sophia  Jex-Blake.  Defeated 
at  Edinburgh,  she  carried  her  appeal  to  the  highest  court,  that  most 
able  to  decide  and  to  redress,  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  repre- 
senting the  nation  itself.  The  result  we  see  at  last.  Those  who  hail 
it  as  the  answer  which  they  sought  have  both  to  thank,  in  senses 
and  proportions  which  they  may  for  themselves  decide. 

JAMES  STANSFELD. 
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REJOINDER  ON  AUTHORITY  IN  MATTERS 
OF  OPINION. 

HAYING  long  believed  that  no  small  mass  of  opinion  was  in  this  our 
day  running  very  wild  on  the  subject  of  Authority,  both  in  itself  and 
in  its  relation  to  human  thought  and  action,  I  thought  myself  for- 
tunate in  being  able,  four  months  ago,  to  invite  public  attention  to  a 
work  by  Sir  George  Lewis,  which  had  never  obtained  the  amount  of 
attention  it  seemed  to  me  to  deserve. 

It  was,  I  believe,  with  surprise  and  a  startled  emotion  that  many 
readers  found  themselves  confronted  with  an  adverse  witness,  whom 
they  had  counted  as  their  own ;  and  I  could  not  have  complained,  if 
it  had  been  their  first  thought  that  I  had  been  purloining  the  aid  of 
his  calm  and  weighty  judgment.  I  am  therefore  pleased  to  find  that 
Sir  James  Stephen,  who  has  grappled  more  methodically  than  others 
(as  far  as  I  know)  with  my  statements,  only  finds  it  difficult  to  agree 
with  me  that  Lewis  has  written  this  and  that,  and  mainly  relies  upon 
the  proposition  that  he  ought  not  to  have  so  written ;  that  the  pas- 
sages I  have  cited  are  in  direct  opposition  to  '  a  great  number  of 
other  passages '  which  lay  deeper  in  his  mind,  and  which  ought  to 
overrule  hasty  expressions  into  which  he  had  been  casually  betrayed. 

I  think  myself  to  be  thus  possessed  of  an  advantage  over  my 
courteous  though  formidable  antagonist,  in  that  he  is  compelled  in  a 
measure  to  assail  the  consistency  of  Sir  Gr.  Lewis,  and  to  show  that,  for 
once,  he  did  not  duly  measure  the  sense  of  the  words  he  used ;  whereas 
I  am  able  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  thoroughly  coherent,  and  pay  to 
his  work,  which  I  only  seek  further  to  develope,  a  tribute  of  less 
reserved  admiration. 

The  principle  of  authority  I  take  to  be  this :  that  the  mass  and 
quality  of  assent  to  a  proposition  in  some  minds  may  be,  without 
examination  of  the  grounds,  a  legitimate  ground  of  assent  for  other 
minds,  in  matters  of  knowledge,  and  in  matters  of  voluntary  action. 

The  definition  of  authority  cannot  perhaps  be  better  given  than 
in  a  passage  near  the  end  of  the  work  of  Lewis.  It  is  '  the  influence 
which  determines  the  belief  without  a  comprehension  of  the  proof.' l 

Although  Lewis  is  limited  by  his  title  to  matters  of  opinion,  his 

1  Essay,  p.  369. 
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definition  2  includes  '  principles  and  rules  of  human  conduct,  and  all 
matters  about  which  a  doubt  may  reasonably  exist ;'  consequently, 
all  fairly  disputable  matters  of  fact.  His  work  is,  therefore,  largely 
conversant  with  the  sphere  of  action ;  and,  though  his  title  is  accu- 
rate, it  will  not,  without  due  attention  to  his  definition,  be  accurately 
understood. 

It  excludes,  on  the  one  hand,  matters  of  certainty  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  matters  of  compulsion.  In  matters  of  certainty  (whether  they 
are  few  or  many,  I  do  not  now  inquire,  but  I  believe  them  to  be 
few),  authority  passes  out  of  view ;  and  in  matters  of  compulsion, 
opinion  need  not  be  considered. 

Authority,  however,  is  not  an  ideal  or  normal,  but  a  practical  or 
working,  standard.  It  may  be  thought,  in  the  case  of  a  being  whose 
nature  is  based  on  intelligence  and  freedom,  to  present  an  anomaly : 
it  certainly  presents  a  limitation.  But  not  (in  mathematical  phrase) 
a  constant  limitation.  There  is  no  point,  at  whi  ch  we  may  not  throw 
back  the  boundary,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  direct  knowledge,  and 
of  conviction  and  action  founded  thereupon.  There  is  no  point,  at 
which  we  ought  not  to  so  throw  it  back,  according  to  our  means  and 
opportunities.  Life  should  be  spent  in  a  strong  continuous  effort  to 
improve  the  apparatus  for  the  guidance  of  life,  both  in  thought  and 
action.  We  must  ever  be  trying  to  know  more  and  more  what  are  the 
things  to  be  believed  and  done.  In  pursuing  this  end,  the  exercise 
of  free  intelligent  thought  may,  indeed,  greatly  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  authority.  For  example,  in  learning  facts  of  physical  science,  as 
when  we  inquire  about  the  results  obtained  by  the  '  Challenger  ;'  or  in 
becoming  more  largely  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  health  from  the 
mouth  of  a  judicious  physician.  This  duty,  however,  is  covered  and 
overlapped  by  another  duty :  the  duty  of  constantly  endeavouring, 
within  the  limit  of  our  means,  to  corroborate  or  test  authority  by  in- 
quiry, which  finally  means  to  supplant  trust  by  knowledge.  And  this 
duty  is  supreme.  But  it  is  insidiously  dogged  by  the  danger  of  mis- 
taking the  limit  of  our  means,  and  thus  supplanting  trust,  not  by  pur 
knowledge,  but  by  our  ignorance  dressed  out  in  the  garb  of  knowledge. 

Some  advantage  has  been  taken  of  my  having  compared  authority 
to  the  crutch  3  which  we  use  as  a  substitute  for  a  missing  or  a  halting 
limb ;  on  the  ground  that  the  man  must  himself  move  the  crutch. 
My  antithesis,  however,  is  not  between  the  crutch  and  the  man,  but 
the  crutch  and  the  limb.  To  place  the  antithesis  between  the  crutch 
and  the  man  is  the  re-introduction  of  that  old  <  confusion  of  thought ' 
which  places  reason  in  antagonism  to  authority,  and  which  Lewis  has 
endeavoured  to  explode.  If  we  resolve  the  figure  into  fact,  reason  is 
the  man ;  and  the  question  is  whether,  in  the  absence  or  imperfection 
of  his  limb,  which  is  knowledge,  and  which  alone  expresses  the  fullest 

t  Essay,  p.  3.  *  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  293.    ; 
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development   of  his  nature,  he  shall   use  his  crutch,  which  is  au- 
thority. 

Or,  varying  the  illustration  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  objector,  I 
may  compare  authority  to  a  carriage  in  which  we  may  properly  take 
our  places  to  perform  long  distances  that  we  cannot  achieve  on  foot. 
But,  of  course,  there  is  excess  as  well  as  defect  in  the  use  of  authority ; 
and  of  this  excess  we  are  guilty  when  we  suffer  the  love  of  knowledge 
to  grow  cold,  when  we  cease  to  court  the  genial  warmth  imparted  by 
a  real  basking  in  the  sun  of  Truth,  and  when  we  are  satisfied  with  a 
lazy,  servile  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  of  other  men.  The  proper 
function  of  authority  is  to  enlarge,  not  to  contract,  our  horizon.  It 
is  the  function  of  a  telescope,  which  enables  us  to  see  what  without 
it  we  could  not  see  at  all ;  but  what,  if  we  could  see  it  with  the 
naked  eye,  we  should,  I  suppose,  see  better. 

While  authority,  as  between  men  and  man,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  observation  and  reflection,  the  two  methods  are  likewise 
susceptible  of  combination  in  every  varying  degree.  Much  knowledge, 
which  we  have  erroneously  believed  to  be  complete,  proves  itself,  in 
process  of  time  or  thought,  to  be  incomplete  ;  but  authority,  resting 
as  a  stay  behind  it,  may  bring  the  aggregate  of  evidence  up  to  the 
point  which  justifies  or  requires  belief  or  action  as  the  case  may  be. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  where  authority  by  itself  reaches  a  certain 
way,  but  is  not  so  clear  or  constant  as  to  supply  a  full-formed  motive, 
an  independent  examination,  in  itself  partial,  may  supply  confirmatory 
considerations  which  fill  up  the  void.  Evidence  ought  to  be  sufficient, 
but  need  not  be  homogeneous.  It  may  be  made  up  of  direct  and 
indirect ;  the  direct  evidence  of  inquiry,  which  places  us  mentally  in 
contact  with  the  thing  to  be  received,  or  the  indirect  evidence  of 
authority,  which  gives  a  mediate  contact  with  it,  through  the  minds 
of  others.  In  all  these  modes  and  shapes  of  the  question,  it  is  implied 
that  the  knowledge  is  not  perfect,  and  that  the  authority  is  not 
absolute.  Even  in  their  combination,  they  will  commonly  form  no 
more  than  a  preponderance  of  reason  on  behalf  of  what  is  proposed 
for  our  acceptance.  But  this  preponderance  is  all  that  can  generally 
be  had ;  in  other  words,  we  fall  back  upon  the  great  dictum  of 
Butler,  that  probable  evidence  is  the  guide  of  life. 

As  by  the  conditions  of  our  nature  we  can  rarely  (at  most)  have 
access  to  absolute  knowledge,  so  we  have  in  this  inquiry  no  concern 
with  absolute  authority.  The  only  absolute  authority,  as  between  men 
and  man,  is  that  which  commands  and  enforces  action,  for  example, 
that  of  the  State.  And  we  are  not  now  contemplating  that  absolute 
authority  over  the  mind,  which  lies  not  between  men  and  man,  but 
between  God  and  man.  For  whatever  Revelation  and  Inspiration  be, 
we  of  this  day  do  not  claim  to  be  in  the  condition  of  their  immediate 
receivers.  The  mode  of  our  own  personal  access  to  what  they  have 
conveyed  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  the  general  laws  which 
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govern  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  the  direction  of  conduct.  It 
may  be  that  the  hindrances  offered  to  the  entry  of  truth  into  the 
mind  by  selfishness,  prejudice,  and  passion  are  such  as  to  require  a 
divine  influence  for  their  removal.  But  that  divine  influence  is  not 
to  be  supposed  to  operate  in  derogation  of  regular  mental  laws.  It 
may  be  needed  to  remove  barriers  out  of  their  way,  and  to  open  up 
the  field  for  their  action ;  for  these  laws  do  not  of  themselves  carry  and 
impart  the  capacity  or  disposition  to  obey. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  dealt  with  authority  at  large,  and  irre- 
spective of  its  application  to  any  particular  subject-matter.  Let 
me  now  approach  the  contested  part  of  the  inquiry,  as  it  has  been 
handled  by  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

He  begins  with  a  summary  of  my  summary  of  the  work.  I  must, 
for  my  own  safety  in  waiving  a  detailed  examination,  make  a 
general  remark.  He  disputes  the  accuracy  of  my  account,  rather 
than  attempts  to  disprove  it.  He  supports 4  his  impeachment  by 
reference  to  the  difference  between  my  habits  of  mind  and  those  of 
Sir  George  Lewis  ;  might  he  not  better  have  withheld  the  assignment 
of  a  cause  until  he  had  verified,  from  Lewis's  text,  his  allegation  of 
the  effect  ?  I  will  make  no  retaliatory  references  to  habits  of  mind. 
There  is  no  profession,  for  example,  more  liable,  as  Mr.  Burke  has 
noticed,  to  entail  peculiarities  of  mental  habit,  than  the  distinguished 
and  noble  profession  of  an  advocate ;  but  without  doubt  Sir  James 
Stephen  has  taken  care  to  purge  himself  of  all  these  peculiarities. 
I  therefore  simply  decline  to  acknowledge  this  general  portraiture 
of  the  summary  as  corresponding  with  my  original.  Fortunately  for 
our  readers,  they  have  now  the  means  of  judging  this  plea  and 
counterplea,  by  that  resort  to  the  work  on  their  own  behalf  which 
it  was  my  'general  object'  5  to  suggest. 

Farther  on,6  Sir  James  Stephen  becomes  more  definite  in  his 
criticism.  He  places  in  parallel  columns  the  admirable  passage,  with 
which  Lewis  opens  his  fourth  Chapter,  and  the  lines  in  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  compress  that  passage  into  about  one-fourth  of  its 
length.  In  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  I  am  indeed  painfully 
conscious  of  descent,  but  my  opponent  holds : — 

1 .  That  I  seem  to  miss  the  point  of  the  passage,  which  is  written 
to  contrast  the  growth  of  scientific  with  the  growth  of  religious 
opinion. 

2.  That  I  likewise  add  to  the  passage,  by  imputing  to  Lewis  the 
notion  that  '  the  mere  gradual  growth '  of  *  traditive  systems'  invests 
them  with  '  trustworthy  authority.' 

On  reference  to  the  page,7  the  reader  will  see  that  for  neither 
of  these  allegations  is  there  any  real  ground.  Lewis  does  not  here 
say  a  word  of  the  contrast  between  two  kinds  of  growth,  scientific 

*  Pp.   270-1.  *  P.  270.  f  P.  275.  T  Essay,  p.  66. 
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and  religious.  He  describes  the  conditions  of  scientific  growth,  and 
these  alone,  from  a  state  of  crudity  to  a  state  of  maturity.  The  forms 
of  this  growth,  stated  in  eighteen  lines,  I  have  indicated,  and  could 
do  no  more  than  indicate,  in  two,  as  '  collection,  purgation,  adjust- 
ment, and  enlargement  or  advance.'  He  then  says  :  '  A  trustworthy 
authority  is  thus  at  length  formed.'  And  then  we  arrive  at  the 
important  passage  :  *  This  description,  however,  is  not  applicable  to 
religion,  or  at  least  is  only  applicable  to  it  within  certain  limits.' 
That  is  to  say,  having  described  the  true  conditions  of  scientific 
growth,  he  must,  in  due  order,  proceed  to  consider  whether  at  all,  and 
if  at  all  how  far,  these  conditions  are  found  in  the  case  of  religion. 
But  up  to  this  point  the  description  is  absolutely  general ;  it  might 
have  been  written  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  it  might  have  been  written 
by  John  Mill :  of  either  comparison  or  contrast  there  is  not  a  trace 
in  the  passage. 

Next,  with  respect  to  the  second  criticism.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  Lewis  here  shows  authority  to  be  not  that  of  individuals  only : 
as  if  with  a  prevision  that  he  would,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  be 
handled  by  writers  who  treat  the  vast  and  varied  subject  of  mental 
and  moral  evidence  as  if  it  were  confined  within  the  close  and  pew- 
like  barriers  of  evidence  merely  legal ;  and  handle  authority  at  large 
as  if  it  were  only  and  always  the  testimony  of  A,  B,  and  C,  or  even 
of  A  only,  in  a  witness-box.  Instead  of  which,  it  sometimes  is  like 
the  cairn,  made  of  stones  varied  in  shape  and  size,  that  represent  the 
contributions  of  hands  unknown  and  innumerable ;  contributions,  of 
which  many  are  in  themselves  insignificant,  while  their  aggregate  is 
broad,  solid,  lofty,  and  defies  the  storm.  Or,  again,  it  is  the  solemn 
psalm,  or,  if  this  be  too  theological,  the  united  shout  of  a  vast  con- 
gregation of  men,  in  which  the  value  of  the  several  voices  is 
infinitely  diversified,  but  the  few  thoroughly  discordant  notes  are 
lost  and  neutralised  in  the  unison  of  the  loud  acclaim.  In  the 
passage  cited,  I  describe  the  growth  of  traditive  systems,  without 
specifying  that  I  mean  only  such  traditive  systems  as  are  scientific. 
Accordingly  my  opponent  steps  in  and  says  I  have  ascribed  authority 
to  '  the  mere  gradual  growth '  of  traditive  systems.  With  all  respect, 
I  have  done  no  such  thing.  My  passage  is  short ;  but  the  patience 
of  my  critic,  I  fear,  failed  him  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  end. 
Lewis,  having  at  the  outset  supplied  the  needful  limitation  of  his 
meaning  to  such  systems  as  are  scientific,  concludes  with  saying  *  a 
trustworthy  authority  is  thus  at  length  formed.'  I,  not  having  in 
my  very  brief  abstract  previously  supplied  that  limitation,  supply  it  in 
giving  the  conclusion,  and  say  '  a  trustworthy  authority  may  at  length 
be  formed.'  There  is  no  more  vestige,  therefore,  here  of  c  mere 
gradual  growth '  than  there  was  under  the  former  head  of  an  imagi- 
nary contrast ;  and  both  my  addition  to  Lewis  and  my  deviation  from 
him  have  vanished,  as  I  think,  away. 
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Still,  as  we  are  now  at  close  quarters,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
modes  of  interpreting  the  language  and  representing  the  thoughts  of 
others,  I  must  follow  my  opponent  himself  into  these  rather  slippery 
departments ;  I  hope  without  departing  in  any  way  from  the  tones  of 
equity  and  kindness,  which  he  has  invariably  maintained. 

TEXT  OF  ARTICLE,  p.  272.  NOTE  ON  ARTICLE,  p.  273. 

'Fact  is  defined'  p.  1.  (i.e.  in  the  *  'This  exactly  corresponds  to  the 

work  of  Sir  Geo.  Lewis)  :<  Anything  of     definition  of  fact  given  in  the  Indian 
which  we  obtain  a  conviction  from  our      Evidence  Act,  s.  1 : 
internal  consciousness,  or  any  individual  f "  Fact "  means  and  includes,  1.  any 

event  or  phenomenon  which  is  the  ob-      thing,  state  of  things,  or  relation  of 
ject  of  sensation.'  *  things  capable  of  being  perceived  by  the 

senses.    2.  Any   mental   condition    of 
which  any  person  is  conscious. 

'  I  am  responsible  for  this  definition.' 

Now  here  I  am  willing  to  join  issue.  Instead  of  an  exact  corre- 
spondence, I  propound  that  there  is  here  a  striking,  nay  a  glaring, 
and  a  scarcely  measurable  difference.  My  opponent  limits  fact, 
when  not  capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses,  to  '  a  mental 
condition  of  which  any  person  is  conscious.'  He  seems  to  be  en- 
tangled in  that  which  was  the  contracted  philosophy  of  Locke,  the 
nihil  in  intellects,  quod  non  prius  in  sensu,  with  no  other  supplement 
than  that  charitable  addition  which  appeared  to  some  to  be  sufficient, 
the  nisi  intellectus  ipse.  The  function  of  the  individual  mind,  when 
not  concerned  in  dealing  with  what  the  senses  have  imported,  is  limited 
to  the  perception  of  itself,  in  its  various  parts,  and  in  the  interaction  of 
those  parts.  There  is  either  no  spiritual  or  no  material  world,  apart 
from  sense,  or,  if  there  is,  we  have  no  faculty  of  perceiving  it,  or  at  the 
least  of  perceiving  it  in  such  a  way  and  with  such  evidence  as  to  pro- 
mote any  of  its  phenomena  to  the  high  dignity  of  fact.  If  this  be  the 
true  theory  of  metaphysics,  then  indeed  I  cannot  wonder  at  any  amount 
of  struggle  to  get  rid  of  authority  as  applicable  to  religion  ;  but  those 
who  may  succeed  in  the  attempt  will,  I  apprehend,  get  rid  of  a  good 
deal  besides  authority,  and  even  of  a  good  deal  besides  religion. 

When  I  turn  to  the  definition  of  a  fact  as  it  has  been  given  by 
Lewis,  I  read  it  in  a  very  different  sense.  A  fact,  apart  from  sensible 
fact,  is  '  anything  of  which  we  obtain  a  conviction  from  our  internal 
consciousness.'  Has  not  Sir  James  Stephen  been  misled  by  the  mere 
use  of  the  word  consciousness  ?  When  Lewis  wrote  these  words,  did 
he  mean  that  there  was  no  one  thing  of  which  we  could  obtain  a 
conviction  from  our  internal  consciousness  excepting  of  some  form  of 
our  own  mental  condition  individually  ?  And  this,  be  it  recollected, 
as  a  privilege  reserved  to  each  man  for  himself.  It  is  only  within 
himself,  and  of  himself,  that,  according  to  this  singular  theory,  he4 
can  have  what  I  may  call  fact-knowledge.  P^or,  so  soon  as  he  attempts 
to  convey  this  knowledge  to  another,  the  thing  reported  loses  caste,  and 
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cannot  rise  above  the  order  of  an  image,  a  rumour,  a  conjecture,  or  a 
dream.  Within  each  man,  and  as  to  what  forms  part  of  himself, 
there  is  a  true  objectivity ;  but  to  any  other  man  this  becomes  merely 
subjective,  for  of  the  mind  of  another  we  can  have  no  fact-knowledge. 
The  narrow  store  of  mental  facts  allowed  to  us  is  given  only  for  our 
own  enjoyment,  like  the  miser's  hoard.  There  is  no  free  trade  in 
this  kind  of  facts,  no  exchange  of  them  free  or  otherwise,  and  what  we 
see  in  ourselves  we  cannot  verify  by  observation  of  others,  for  we  have 
no  faculty  wherewith  to  observe  what  is  beyond  our  minds.  The 
very  form  of  Lewis's  expressions  seems  to  me  to  show  that  he  had  no 
such  limitation  in  his  view.  It  would  surely  have  been  inaccurate, 
almost  absurd,  to  speak  of  '  anything '  thus  at  large,  of  which  we 
obtain  a  conviction  from  our  consciousness,  if  our  consciousness 
were  something  that  could  have  no  object  except  itself.  Plain 
enough,  then,  in  the  particular  passage,  his  meaning  becomes 
plainer  still  from  a  comparison  of  two  passages  in  p.  72.  He  speaks, 
in  one  of  them,  about  our  experience  as  limited  to  things  '  derived 
either  from  internal  consciousness  or  external  sensation.'  But  imme- 
diately before  he  speaks  of  matters  'within  the  subjects  of  conscious- 
ness or  intuition,  not  within  the  range  of  the  senses ; '  and  the  con- 
text renders  it  indisputable  that  the  compass  of  the  two  passages,  the 
one  affirmative  in  form  and  the  other  negative,  is  identical.  Dealing 
then  with  them  as  with  an  equation,  we  find  that  he  sometimes  speaks 
of  intuition  as  a  faculty  co-ordinate  with  consciousness,  and  sometimes, 
in  language  of  insufficient  precision,  uses  consciousness  in  a  wider 
sense  for  mental  perception  at  large,  and  makes  it  cover  both. 

But  Sir  James  Stephen  seems  to  pass  by  Lewis's  reference  to  in- 
tuition as  of  no  account.  It  is  only  by  this  Draconic  process  of 
annihilating  intuition  that  he  is  enabled  to  raise  an  inference  in 
favour  of  his  doctrine  of  conflicting  passages,  and  thereby  to  extinguish 
Lewis's  declaration  that  his  principle  of  authority  legitimately  em- 
braces the  being  of  God,  and  the  acceptance  of  '  Christianity.'  But 
it  is  surely  better  to  abide  by  all  his  own  words,  and  find  him  coherent, 
than,  by  shutting  some  of  them  out  of  view,  to  convict  him  of 
inconsistency. 

Sir  James  Stephen  proceeds  to  say : 8 — '  The  two  passages  quoted 
from  Sir  George  Lewis  by  Mr.  Gladstone  do  not  state  in  terms  the 
propositions  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  considers  them  to  be  equivalent, 
but  they  do  hint  at  and  suggest  them.' 

The  reference  seems  to  be  not  quite  accurate.  There  are  no  two 
passages  '  quoted '  by  me,  and  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  two 
propositions  of  Lewis.  I  have  quoted  one  passage,  and  have  made  out 
another  piecemeal.  With  this  preface,  let  us  consider  the  question 
of  equivalence. 

I.  We  have  in  the  Essay,  p.  69,  the  passage  which  I  quote.  After 

•  P.  275. 
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siting,  with  manifest  approval,  a  passage  from  Bishop  Buraet,  begin- 
ning with  «  That  there  is  a  God,'  and  after  admitting  many  diversities 
both  among  the  philosophers  and  in  the  popular  systems  of  old,  Lewis 
says : — '  In  the  substantial  recognition  of  a  Divine  Power,  super- 
human and  imperceptible  by  our  senses,  all  nations  have  agreed.' 

The  discussion  thus  closed  by  himself,  I  sum  up  as  follows,  in 
the  strictest  conformity  (I  believe)  with  the  rules  of  Lewis  in  the 
Treatise : 9 — '  The  consent  of  mankind  binds  us  in  reason  to  acknow- 
ledge the  being  of  God.' 

Under  this  head  all  that  is  allowed  me  by  my  critic  is  that  Lewis's 
proposition  '  hints  and  suggests.'  This  is  a  scanty — shall  I  say  stingy  ? 
— admission.  Allowing  for  brevity,  which  was  an  object  all  through, 
my  proposition  is  a  simple  reproduction  of  the  proposition  of  Lewis, 
together  with  its  contextual  matter.  If  so,  he  does  not  hint  or 
suggest,  but  asserts,  what  I  have  asserted.  In  his  analytical  table  of 
contents  10  his  own  summary  is  :  '  All  nations  agree  in  recognising  the 
existence  of  a  God.' 

II.  The  second  proposition  relates  to  Christianity.  Here  I  have 
made  not  a  quotation,  but  a  construction,  out  of  the  text  of  Lewis. 
On  referring  to  it  again,  I  see  that,  so  far  from  having  exaggerated, 
I  have  erred  rather  by  enfeebling  the  text.  It  is  fairly  represented 
by  the  following,  which  I  present  as  an  alternative  form  r11 — '  All  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  modern  world  .  .  .  agree,  not  merely  in 
believing  in  the  existence  of  a  God  .  .  .  but  in  recognising  some 
form  of  the  Christian  religion.  .  .  .  That  is  to  say,  all  nations  whose 
agreement  on  a  matter  of  opinion  has  any  real  weight  or  authority.' 
My  summary12  is  : — '  The  consent  of  mankind  similarly  binds  us  to 
the  acceptance  of  Christianity.' 

Apart  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  Christianity,  which  I  proceed 
to  define  and  discuss,  I  again  say  that  my  short  proposition  is  a  short, 
clear,  irrefutable,  and  inevitable  reproduction  of  the  longer  form  in 
which  Lewis  has  stated  the  proposition ;  and  that  he  does  not  hint 
or  suggest,  but  in  stringent  terms  asserts,  that  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  assert  for  him. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  real  gist  of  Sir  James  Stephen's  paper. 
All  that  has  gone  before,  all  attempts  to  establish  that  my  account 
departs  from  the  sense  of  my  author's  words,  are  (in  military  language) 
so  many  feints ;  and  I  cannot  blame  nor  wonder  at  any  amount  of 
anxiety  to  avoid  losing  the  benefit  of  a  great  '  authority  in  matters 
of  opinion.'  We  now  come  to  the  true  attack ;  and  it  is  really  not 
an  attack  upon  my  commentary,  but  upon  the  text  of  Lewis.  Sir 
James  Stephen  proceeds  as  follows : — 

'  They  (the  passages)  are,  however,  if  taken  as  asserting  what  they  suggest, 
•  P.  9.  10  Essay,  p.  vi.  »  Essay,  p.  69.  »  P.  9. 
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inconsistent  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  book,  and  with  many  other  passages  con- 
tained in  it.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  to  follow  Sir  G.  Lewis,  he  ought 
to  reject,  or  at  least  to  qualify,  these  passages,  instead  of  extending  them  to  other 
subjects  than  those  to  which  their  author  in  terms  applied  them.' 

Before  considering  the  '  other  passages,'  this  is  the  place  to  remark 
that  there  is  a  third  doctrine  laid  down  by  Lewis,  which,  if  rather  less 
important,  is  hardly  less  remarkable  than  the  other  two.  It  is  the 
doctrine  that  a  Church,  being  more  competent  than  the  individuals 
who  compose  it,  has  authority  over  its  members.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  technical  or  scientific  peculiarity  of  sense  in  his  use  of  the  word 
Church.  He  seems  to  mean  nothing  Catholic  or  Apostolic  in  par- 
ticular, but  simply  an  organised  society  of  Christians.  He  has  not 
formulated  this  opinion  in  a  summary  proposition  which  can  be  cited 
as  at  once  fully  and  succinctly  expressing  it.  But  it  is,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,13  a  subaltern,  an  indeterminate,  authority  which 
he  claims  for  religious  societies  over  their  own  members.  Yet  it  is 
a  real  one. 

In  all  controversies  and  discussions  carried  on  between  members  of  the  same 
Church,  the  works  of  the  received  text- writers,  and  leading  divines,  of  their  Church 
will  be  referred  to  as  a  common  authority  and  standard  of  decision.14 

These  then  are  the  three  propositions  upon  which,  according  to 
Lewis,  proceeding  always  upon  scientific  rules,  the  principle  of 
authority  embraces  the  subject-matter  of  religion:  .1.  The  being  of 
(rod ;  2.  The  acceptance  of  Christianity ;  3.  The  authority  of  a 
Church  over  its  own  members.  The  third  head  may  require  explana- 
tion and  development  before  it  can  be  exactly  apprehended.  For 
example,  if  a  Church  does  not  claim  final  authority,  but  acknowledges 
subordination  to  a  larger  combination,  questions  may  arise  for  its 
members  between  the  subaltern  and  the  superior  tribunal,  which  may, 
in  the  first  instance,  have  to  be  decided  by  the  individual  judgment. 
But  this  head  is  not  in  dispute,  and  need  not  now  be  dwelt  on.  Upon 
the  first  two  heads,  says  my  opponent,15  one  who  wishes  to  follow 
Lewis  ought  '  to  reject  or  at  least  to  qualify '  what  I  say  the  Essay 
asserts,  and  what  he  does  not  dispute  that  it  hints  or  suggests. 

And  now  let  us  see  why.  Sir  James  Stephen  gives  us  16  an  abstract 
of  the  work  of  Sir  Gr.  Lewis,  in  which  he  mixes  together  at  the  most 
important  points  his  argument  on  the  text  and  on  my  view  of  the 
text.  Then,  at  the  close  of  the  abstract,  he  begins  his  argument  anew. 
There  arises  from  hence  a  certain  complication  of  the  subject.  He 
here,  however,  defines  for  himself  three  heads  of  inquiry :  ir 

1.  Has  Lewis  said  what  I  allege  ? 

2.  Is  what  I  allege  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  book  ? 

3.  Are  my  extensions  of  it  warrantable  ? 

13  P.  9.  14  Essay,  p.  102 ;  see  also  p.  97.  l5  P.  277. 

16  Between  pp.  272  and  281.  -'  P.  281. 
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For  greater  order  and  clearness,  I  will  here  try  to  dispose  of  the 
resumed  argument  on  the  first  head 18  before  passing  to  the  second. 
It  is  urged  that  the  consent  about  the  being  of  a  God  is  only  stated 
by  Lewis  as  a  fact.  I  answer,  the  consent  indeed  is  stated  as  a  fact, 
but  in  direct  connection  with  the  whole  argument  of  the  work  that 
such  consent  binds.  It  is  'conjectured'  that  he  only  meant  that 
the  consents  were  '  as  far  as  they  went,  and  to  some  extent,'  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  doctrines.  I  answer,  that  Lewis  takes  no  note  here 
of  doubtful  Tria-Tsis  at  all ;  but  only  of  the  question  how  far  there  is 
in  religion  a  binding  authority,  and  that  any  gloss  which  substitutes 
another  meaning,  besides  making  the  whole  Chapter  void  of  sense, 
wholly  destroys  the  force  of  the  contrast  drawn  between  '  Christia- 
nity '  and  the  disputed  doctrines  of  Churches,  as  to  which  last  Lewis 
broadly  holds  that  no  such  authority  exists.  But,  in  truth,  these 
little  pleas  are  but  expiring  efforts  of  argument ; 

The  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony,  &c.19 

And  it  is  high  time  to  pass  to  the  serious  contention,  the  real 
attack,  which  is  directed  against  the  consistency  of  the  passages  with 
the  general  strain  of  the  book.  This  consistency  is  impugned  by  the 
following  arguments : — 

1.  To  be  a  trustworthy  authority,  '  a  man  should  have  devoted 
much  study  and  thought  to  the  subject,' 20  should  be  competent  in. 
power,  and  free  from  bias.  Few  fulfil,  with  regard  to  the  being  of 
God  or  the  acceptance  of  Christianity,  any  of  these  attributes,  and 
the  few  differ  irreconcilably. 

Now,  whether  this  be  a  confutation  or  not,  it  is  not  a  confutation 
from  the  book  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  but  rather  from  the  brain  of  Sir 
James  Stephen.  Sir  George  Lewis  does  not  say  either  that  few  com- 
petent men  have  inquired,  or  that  those  few  have  differed.  He  says, 
as  to  the  Divine  Power,  there  is  a  '  substantial  recognition,'  and  '  all 
nations  have  agreed '  in  it.  No  doubt  he  includes  eminent  individuals, 
but  he  does  not  recognise  in  them  a  monopoly,  whereas  Sir  James 
Stephen  still  seems  to  be  dealing  with  a  list  of  witnesses  in  a  box. 
Lewis  has  nowhere  said  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  reasonings  of 
the  very  select  few  are  incapable  of  deriving  corroboration  from  the 
many.  A  broad  line  does  not  separate  in  this  matter  the  few  from 
the  many  ;  as  if  we  were  separating  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  from 
witnesses  for  the  defence.  Indeed,  defining  too  rigidly  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  few,  we  shall  make  them  not  few,  but  none  at  all.  Who  is 
there  that,  in  such  a  subject-matter,  combines  perfect  assiduity  with 
perfect  competency,  and  both  with  perfect  freedom  from  bias  ?  Who 
is  there  that  has  perfect  competency  ?  In  the  contact  between  the 
mind  of  man  and  such  a  subject  as  the  being  of  God,  the  best  men 
w  p.  282.  "  Child*  Harold.  M  P.  282. 
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are  not  like  the  poppies  in  Herodotus,  towering  far  above  the  grain  ; 
they  are  but  as  blades  of  grass,  of  which  no  one  is  greatly  taller  than 
his  nearest  fellows.  The  different  elements  of  competency  are,  in 
different  subjects,  differently  combined  ;  and  their  distribution 
oftentimes  corroborates  their  force.  There  is  here,  too,  a  com- 
petency of  the  race  as  well  as  of  the  individual :  the  greatest  can 
know  but  little,  the  smallest  may  know  something,  and  perhaps  in  a 
different  way. 

These  are  topics,  I  admit,  little  applicable  to  judicial  proceedings-; 
but  there  are  questions  larger  than  a  trial  in  a  court.  They  are 
appropriate,  I  think,  in  all  questions  where  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
broader  human  interests ;  for  instance,  in  all  great  political  causes, 
convictions  and  attachments.  It  would  be  deplorably  irrational  to 
say  that  the  utmost  amount  of  authority  they  can  carry  is  the 
authority  of  A,  B,  and  C,  even  though  these  three  be  the  Horatii  or 
the  Curiatii  of  the  land.  Parliamentary  tradition  hands  down  the 
saying  of  a  singularly  able  man,  often  commended  by  others  not  less 
able,  '  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  greater  and  wiser  than  any 
individual  within  it.'  It  is  not  possible  to  reduce  to  philosophic 
formula  that  principle,  which  at  some  epoch  of  the  middle  ages  took 
popular  form  in  the  cry  '  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei  ; '  but  the  human  race 
will  be  poor  indeed  when  it  is  denied  every  mental  possession,  except 
such  as  can  be  reduced  to  philosophic  formula.  All  this  is,  I  grant, 
commentary  of  mine,  for  which  the  text  of  Lewis  is  in  no  respect 
responsible.  I  think,  however,  it  unfolds  some  part  of  the  meaning 
of  that  text,  in  a  case  where  Lewis  himself  has  not  fully  developed  it. 
For  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  particular  argument  it  is  enough 
to  remark  this :  Lewis  has  not  stated  that  the  competent  inquirers 
were  few,  nor  that  the  results  were  conflicting.  He  says  that  the- 
results  agreed,  and  that  the  inquirers  were  all  nations,  and  all  Chris- 
tian nations,  respectively ;  and  he  seems  to  have  thought,  not  un- 
naturally, that  the  adhesion  of  the  inferior  minds,  even  if  it  added 
but  little  to  the  common  stock,  certainly  neither  destroyed  nor  im- 
paired the  authority  of  those  minds  which  were  superior.  In  saying 
that  all  nations  agreed,  Lewis  says  ipso  facto  that  the  competent 
men  of  all  nations  agreed.  And  our  author  is  not  inconsistent,  even 
if  he  be  wrong,  simply  because  his  critic  argues  that  they  differed : 
an  argument,  indeed,  of  the  greatest  moment,  but  one  into  which  it 
is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  enter. 

The  next  argument  of  Sir  James  Stephen  is  this  : 21  '  The  recogni- 
tion of  a  Divine  Power,  superhuman  and  imperceptible  by  our  senses,' 
which  he  grants  only '  for  argument's  sake,'  really  amounts  to  nothing. 
Three  men,  believing  in  the  Trinity,  Allah,  and  Nirvana  respectively, 
are  like  three  men  who  agree  that  they  saw  something  at  a  given  time; 
and  place,  but  one  says  it  was  a  man,  one  a  horse,  one  a  bird. 

21  Pp.  282-3. 
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I  observe,  in  answer,  first  that  this  argument  is  really  irrelevant 
to  its  purpose.  The  purpose  is  to  show  that  two  statements  made  by 
Lewis,  or  imputed  to  him,  are  inconsistent  with  other  and  over- 
ruling portions  of  his  book.  The  argument  is  on  the  first  of  those 
statements,  and  goes  to  show  that  it  has  no  substantive  meaning,  and 
is,  therefore,  valueless.  True  or  false,  it  fails  to  impeach  Lewis's 
coherence. 

Secondly,  I  question  its  premiss.  Neither  the  statement  of  facts 
nor  the  application  seems  to  be  accurate.  That  third  of  the  human 
race  who  are  set  down  as  believers  in  Nirvana,  if  they  so  believe, 
have  no  colour  of  agreement  with  the  Theists  at  all,  and  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  reasoning.  According  to  such  information 
as  I  possess,  Buddhism,  in  the  mass,  with  very  partial  exceptions,  has 
long  lost  sight  of  the  very  abstract  notions  and  atheism  of  its  founder,22 
and  is  now  for  the  most  part  a  mixture  of  polytheism  and  saint- 
worship,  for  which  I  will  not  undertake  to  find  an  exact  definition. 
Next,  as  to  the  application.  Doubly  it  fails  to  touch  Lewis.  The 
discord  of  Mahometan  and  Christian  turns  not  upon  the  question 
whether  there  is  a  living  God,  but  whether  the  one  Deity  has  a  plural 
4  personality.'  But,  first,  on  this  question,  Lewis  has  nowhere 
affirmed  a  concord.  Secondly,  he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  Mahometans  or  Buddhists ;  for  his  starting-point  is  that 
Christendom  of  itself  constitutes  a  binding  authority ;  although  in 
this  matter  he  takes  in  other  nations  as  supererogatory  allies,  believing, 
and  I  apprehend  rightly,  that  they,  as  he  understands  the  phrase, 
agree  with  Christendom. 

The  next  argument 23  carries  us  over  to  the  second  proposition, 
that  relating  to  consent  in  the  acceptance  of  Christianity.  Paley, 
Wesley,  and  De  Maistre,  it  is  urged,  were  all  Christians ;  but « their 
fundamental  assumptions  differed  utterly.'  To  say  they  agreed  in 
any  definite  system,  because  they  were  all  Christians,  is  like  saying 
that  red,  orange,  and  green  resemble  each  other,  because  they  are 
all  colours. 

I  confess  that  to  my  mind  the  argument  (which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Lewis's  coherency)  and  the  illustration  are  alike  unhappy. 
For  red,  green,  and  orange,  I  apprehend,  do,  and  very  substantially, 
resemble  each  other  in  this,  that  they  are  (considered  objectively) 
so  many  portions  of  decomposed  and  refracted  light.  Thus  I  be- 
lieve the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  the  oriental  emerald,  and  the  oriental 
topaz,  though  different  stones,  have  one  and  the  same  base.  There 
is  room  then  for  much  resemblance,  together  with  much  difference. 
And  the  main  proposition  will  surely  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  a 
moment.  Paley,  Wesley,  and  De  Maistre  would  each  have  repeated 
the  Nicene  Creed,  and  they  would  have  repeated  it  in  the  same  sense 

»  See  for  example  Dods's  Mahomet,  Buddha,  and  Chrift,  pp.  279-85. 
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throughout,  except  that  they  would  have  given  possibly  two  mean- 
ings, and  at  any  rate  more  than  one  shade  of  meaning,  to  the  single 
article  which  expresses  belief  in  the  Church  as  One,  Catholic,  and 
Apostolic.  It  would  be  far  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  in  all  funda- 
mental assumptions  they  agreed,  while  in  secondary  tenets  they 
differed  ;  but,  as  Lewis  assumes  no  agreement  beyond  the  acceptance 
of  Christianity,  he  manifestly  stands  unharmed. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  persons  who  had  '  given  much  thought ' 
to  the  matter,  my  opponent  shows  that  Lewis,  among  the  conditions  of 
competency,  requires  '  mental  power  adequate  to  the  task  of  compre- 
hending the  subject.'  What  class  of  persons,  he  then  asks,  '  compre- 
hend '  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  Again  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
Lewis  lies  comfortably  in  the  dead  water,  while  my  opponent  and  I 
are  in  the  stream.  I  answer  by  asking,  is  there  not  among  civilised 
men  a  solid  and  established  (though  it  may  be  limited)  concurrence 
of  judgment  upon  many  questions  (for  example)  of  human  character; 
upon  the  characters,  say,  of  Phocion,  of  Catiline,  of  Saint  Louis, 
of  Washington,  of  Wellington,  of  Mrs.  Fry  ?  Is  that  agreement 
worthless  or  visionary  ?  No  ;  yet  is  there  any  one  of  us  so  presump- 
tuous, so  irrational,  as  to  say  that  he  has  ever  really  comprehended 
any  single  human  character  ?  Can  we  deal  with  its  subtle  ingre- 
dients as  the  scales  of  Zeus  weighed  the  contending  fates  of  Hector 24 
and  Achilles,  and  determine  once  for  all  what  shall  descend  and  what 
shall  kick  the  beam  ?  I  will  go  farther  and  say,  can  we  completely 
judge  any  single  human  action  ?  Nay,  passing  into  the  region  of 
nature  with  its  boasted  certainty,  do  we  '  comprehend '  the  growth 
of  a  single  blade  of  grass  in  a  single  field  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ? 

Yet  one  step  further.  The  mathematician  has  a  formula  which 
asserts  that  nothing  divided  by  nothing,  or  rather  which  has  zero 
for  numerator  and  zero  for  denominator  (-g-),  is  equal  to  anything. 
He  abides  by  this  formula :  he  finds  it  verified  by  results.  But  may 
it  not  be  permitted  us  to  doubt  whether,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  he  '  comprehends '  it :  whether  it  does  not  descend  into  the 
region  of  the  infinitesimal  farther  than  human  wit  can  follow  it. 
The  truth  is,  as  far  as  experience  and  reflection  have  enabled  me  to 
grasp  it,  that  small  indeed  is  the  number  of  subjects  or  ideas  which, 
in  the  sense  of  absolute  comprehension,  mankind  have  ever  compre- 
hended ;  that  what  is  given  to  us,  as  a  general  rule,  is  comprehen- 
sion in  degree — comprehension  by  contact  with  a  subject  at  certain 
of  its  points,  which  in  a  manner  give  the  outline,  as  the  naturalist 
constructs  the  creature  from  the  bone — comprehension  not  absolute, 
but  relative  to  our  state  and  wants  ;  limited,  and  thus  teaching 
humility,  but  adequate  to  establish  reasonable  conclusions,  and  to 
work  out  those  laws  of  probable  evidence  which,  sustained  by  our 

24  Iliad,    xii.  210. 
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experience  of  their  operation,  fit  it  to  be  the  guide  of  life.  In  this, 
the  old  Christian  reading  of  the  laws  of  knowledge,  our  intellectual 
discipline  is  everywhere  intertwined  with  moral  teaching,  and  the 
employments  farthest  from  the  direct  subject-matter  of  religion 
minister  to  its  highest  purposes,  like  the  Queen  of  the  South  bringing 
her  choicest  gifts  to  the  elect  King  of  the  people  of  God. 

While  Lewis  speaks  of  '  mental  powers  sufficient  to  comprehend  a 
subject,'  he  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  supplied  an  explanation  of  his 
language  directly  available  for  the  present  purpose.  It  appears  to  me 
that  '  the  subject '  to  be  comprehended  is  whether  this  or  that  propo- 
sition should  or  should  not  be  accepted;  for  instance,  whether  we  ought 
to  believe  that  the  grass  grows ;  and  not  whether  the  entire  meaning 
of  each  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition  lies  within  the  compass  of  the 
understanding  of  the  individual  whose  assent  is  in  question. 

Sir  James  Stephen  next  argues 25  that,  like  the  first  and  the  second, 
Bo  neither  can  the  third  condition  of  competency  be  fulfilled  :  namely, 
disinterestedness.  Neither  Bossuet,  nor  Voltaire,  nor  Butler,  to  whom 
I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  masculine  understanding  of  Sir  James  Stephen 
pays  due  honour,  was  impartial. 

Lewis,  however,  does  not  require  the  absence  of  interest  as  an 
essential  condition  of  competency.  He  allows  a  substitute  to  be  in- 
troduced ;  and  it  is  that  there  shall  be  a  capacity  to  rise  above  the 
interest  which  tends  to  bias  us,  and  thus  to  escape  all  sinister  control.26 

Of  the  three  eminent  men  here  quoted,  I  should  have  said  that 
Butler  was  the  only  one  who  could  be  considered  to  possess  the  judi- 
cial quality,  and  that  he  possessed  it  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  may  still 
be  true  that  his  argument  (in  the  Analogy}  is  the  argument  of  an 
advocate ;  not,  however,  in  the  sense  of  suppressing  or  evading  ob- 
jections, but  in  this  sense — that,  after  having  judicially  concluded 
which  cause  is  the  right  one,  he  uses  all  his  resources  to  set  it  forth. 

But  the  question  of  religion  in  its  elementary  principles,  like  that 
of  morals,  is  preeminently  one  in  which  human  nature  at  large  is  en- 
titled, with  due  consideration  of  degree,  to  be  heard.  And,  therefore, 
it  is  less  important  to  consider  what  was  the  bias  in  A  or  B — a  question 
in  most  cases  very  hard  to  determine --than  what  is  the  bias  of  man- 
kind at  large,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  their  condition.  It 
appears  to  be  various.  The  many^to  whom  this  world  is  a  world  of  care 
and  suffering,  may  seem  likely  to  have  a  bias  towards  a  world  beyond. 
But  these  are  mostly  they,  who  live  and  die  in  silent  obscurity.  If  I 
am  to  look  for  a  community  living  on  a  high  level  of  general  intelli- 
gence, I  should  incline  to  seek  it  in  Attic  Greece ;  and  the  history 
of  the  religious  principle  among  the  Athenians,  not  as  a  speculation, 
but  as  a  power,  tends  to  the  belief  that  the  natural  bias,  among  those 
who  form  opinion  and  tradition,  is  to  dwell  on  and  magnify  things 
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seen,  to  overlook  and  undervalue  things  unseen.  Often,  in  consider- 
ing the  enormous  share  preoccupied,  and  as  it  were  mortgaged,  to 
the  senses  in  the  sphere  of  life,  it  seems  to  me  wonderful  that  faith 
should  be  able  to  do  battle  at  all  against  sight,  that  remote  wants 
should  at  all  assert  themselves  against  immediate,  refined  and  ethereal 
desires  against  desires  coarser  and  more  earthy.  Fear  and  super- 
stition may  have  often  propped  the  belief  in  a  Divine  Power ;  but 
their  action  is  for  the  most  part  occasional,  and  it  does  not  go  to 
form  the  tradition  of  the  intelligent.  It  is  this  tradition  on  which 
Lewis  relies,  and  as  to  which  I  here  venture  to  observe,  that  a  true  in- 
telligence is  found  not  only  in  masses  like  the  rock,  but  in  fragments 
like  the  pebble.  Under  this  head  of  bias,  I  am  prepared  to  contend 
that,  upon  the  whole,  religion  lies  under  an  actual  prejudice ;  that 
the  balance  of  forces,  acting  upon  man  otherwise  than  through  his  in- 
telligence, is  an  adverse  balance  ;  that,  but  for  the  struggle  of  reason 
against  bias,  we  could  scarcely  have  had  that  authoritative  consent 
which  Lewis  has  recorded  in  the  first  two  propositions. 

I  must  concede  to  my  opponent  that  the  general  dicta  of  the 
Sixth  Chapter  of  the  Essay,  in  favour  of  the  few  and  against  the  mul- 
titude, sound  as  if  they  were  in  his  favour.  But  I  entreat  him,  in 
dealing  with  our  author,  to  be  like  Lancelot  and  like  Arthur,  each  of 
whom, 

In  open  battle  or  the  tilting  field, 

Forbore  his  own  advantage, 

and  to  give  due  weight  to  what  I  shall  now  point  out. 

The  work  of  Lewis  is  an  Essay,  and  not  a  strictly  scientific  trea- 
tise, or  handbook  of  instruction.  It  contains  many  excellent  and 
careful  definitions  ;  but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  commentary  clothed 
in  at  least  semi-popular  phrase.  He  does  not,  therefore,  in  every  sen- 
tence guard  himself  against  every  other  sentence ;  but  trusts  to  an 
impartial  collection  of  his  general  view.  In  general  terms,  he  broadly 
distinguishes  the  turba  from  the  few;  as  he  limits  the  competency  of  the 
few  each  to  his  own  branch.27  It  is  plain  also  to  the  impartial  observer, 
that  his  book  deals  mainly  with  secular  knowledge.  The  Chapter  on 
Eeligion  is  fitted  into  it  with  care  ;  but  outside  that  Chapter  religion 
hardly  appears,  and  in  the  entire  work  the  great  subject  of  morals, 
with  all  that  borders  on  it,  is  but  slightly  touched.  In  this  Sixth 
Chapter,  on  which  Sir  James  Stephen  relies,  Lewis  begins  by  setting 
out  a  number  of  subjects : 28  science,  arts,  history,  general  literature, 
law,  medicine,  architecture,  navigation,  &c. ;  and  my  opponent  will 
hardly  say  that  religion  and  morals  were  in  this  et  ccetera.  In  none 
of  these  subjects  does  he  mention  the  *  consent  of  nations  ; '  but  in 
touching  on  religion  he  does.  Again  he  specifies  'questions  of 
morality'29  among  those  on  which  the  judgment  of  the  public  is 

,27  Essay,  p.  167.  M  Ibid.  p.  169.  »  lUd.  p.  174. 
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'  more  correct '  than  on  '  questions  of  speculation  and  abstract  truth.' 
So  that  we  have  a  wider  basis  laid,  by  Lewis  himself,  for  authority  in 
religion  and  morals,  than  in  ordinary  sciences.  And  this  assumption 
is  surely  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things.  Science  is  made  for  few 
men ;  but  duty  is  the  mistress  of  all  men  :  they  cannot  be  men  without 
it;  and,  small  as  is  the  space  which  its  twin  pillars,  religion  and  morals, 
occupy  in  the  Essay,  he  has  admitted  in  his  treatment  of  these  two  a 
modification  of  his  phraseology  that  breaks  down  the  hard  line  of  ex- 
clusion between  the  few  and  the  many,  applicable  more  strictly  to  all 
kinds  of  knowledge  and  pursuits  that  are  not  the  universal  and  personal 
concerns  of  man. 

He  seems  to  me,  I  say,  to  treat  both  religion  and  morals  as 
belonging  to  the  common  patrimony  of  mankind,  and  as  having  ap- 
propriate modes  of  recognition  accordingly;  wherein,  though  the 
few  lead,  the  many  also  have  a  share.  My  opponent  seems  anxious  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  Lewis  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  there  may  be  a 
consent  as  to  morals,  while  there  is  none  as  to  religion.  Accordingly 
we  find  it  said  : 30  '  He  contrasts  the  diversity  of  Christian  Creeds  with 
the  "  nearly  uniform  standard  of  morality,  which  prevails  throughout 
the  world." ' 

But  he  has  here  fallen  into  a  serious  error  of  citation ;  for  the 
expression  of  Lewis  is  not,  throughout  the  world,  but  '  throughout  the 
civilised  world.' 31  And  he  has  before  supplied  the  definition  of  this 
phrase  by  saying  that  *  all  the  civilised  nations  of  the  modern  world ' M 
accept  Christianity.  All,  therefore,  that  he  asserts  is  that,  while  Chris- 
tian doctrines  greatly  vary,  Christian  morality  is  nearly  uniform  : 
that  is  to  say,  that  Christian  consent  in  morality  is  more  extended  and 
emphatic  than  Christian  consent  in  religion.  A  highly  suggestive 
proposition,  which  I  cannot  now  examine  ;  but  not  one  that  denies, 
though  it  abridges,  consent  in  religion. 

I  will  only  say  that,  if  morality  is  either  wholly  or  in  great  part 
the  fruit  of  religion,  then  it  may  take  a  long  time  for  a  religion, 
slowly,  very  slowly,  percolating  through  society,  effectually  to  recon- 
struct its  morality.  But  the  morality  so  reconstructed  may  wholly  or 
in  part  survive,  if  not  permanently,  yet  for  a  time,  the  parent  stock. 
I  submit  that  the  existing  unity,  such  as  it  is,  of  morality,  is  greatly 
due  to  the  remaining  unity  of  religion.  And  it  may  also  be,  that  the 
indubitable  present  excess  of  moral  consent  over  religious  consent 
may  be  a  survival  from  the  operation  of  that  wider  religious  consent, 
which  for  so  long  a  time  prevailed  in  the  Christian  world.  This, 
however,  I  am  aware,  is  suggestion  and  not  proof. 

In  following  my  antagonist  to  this  point,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
disentangle  his  argument  against  my  account  of  Lewis  from  his  argu- 
ment to  show  that  Lewis  is  against  himself.  But  I  have  still  to  deal 
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with  the  citation  of  special  passages  which  he  has  made  in  pp. 
277-9,  and  which  he  thinks  nullify  the  propositions  that  there  is  an 
authoritative  consent  as  to  the  being  of  Orod,  and  as  to  the  accep- 
tance of  Christianity.  I  must  still  contend,  as  well  as  I  can,  with 
an  inconvenient  mixture  of  the  two  subjects  ;  but  I  will  state,  as 
briefly  and  fairly  as  I  can,  what  I  take  to  be  the  substance  of  the 
allegations  I  have  to  oppose.  They  are  these : 

1 .  Lewis  says  there  is  an  agreement  of  the  civilised  world  *  in  re- 
cognising some  form  of  the  Christian  religion.33 

2.  But  no  such  agreement  '  respecting  the  particular  doctrines  of 
Christianity.' 34 

3.  A  cause  of  this  is  that  it i  first  assumed  a  dogmatic  form  in  the 
hands  of  the  later  Greeks,35  who  inherited,  and  applied  to  the  Christian 
religion,   4a  subtle,  refined,  and  abstruse  metaphysical   philosophy.' 
From  them  he  passes  to  the  schoolmen,  and  the  Eeformation. 

4.  After  pointing  out  these  three  great   fountainheads  of  con- 
troversy, he  assigns  a  cause  overreaching  them  all :     '  That  religion 
as  such  is  conversant  with  matters  which  are  neither  the  subjects  of 
consciousness  or  intuition,  nor  within  the  range  of  the  senses.' 36 

5.  Hence,  lines  of  difference  have  hardened ;  and  the  tenets  do 
not  coalesce,  but  continue  to  run  in  different  channels. 

6.  Finally,  my  opponent  cites  a  passage  which  begins  with  the 
words:  'There  is  no  consent  of  competent  judges  over  the  civilised 
world.'37     But  he  omits  to  observe  the   sentence  .which   precedes: 
4  No  one  Church  can  justly  make  any  claim  to  authority  in  matters  of 
religious  belief,  upon  the  grounds  on  which  opinions  in  matters  of 
science  require  authority ; '   plainly  showing  that  he  refers  to  the 
matters  disputed  among  Churches. 

On  these  heads  I  have  to  point  out : 

1 .  That  my  opponent  annuls  particular  assertions  of  Lewis,  on 
the  ground  of  wide  general  propositions  held  to  be  inconsistent  with 
them. 

2.  That  (as  I  think)  he  misapprehends,  and  overstates,  the  scope 
of  these  general  propositions. 

Now,  on  the  first  of  these  I  hold  it  unsafe  and  unphilosophical  to 
teach  that  deliberate  particular  assertions  may,  as  a  rule,  be  overturned, 
on  the  ground  that  they  fall  within  the  sweep  of  some  wide  general 
proposition,  which,  if  mathematically  applied,  would  annul  them. 

The  human  mind  is  capable  of  taking  a  more  close  and  accurate 
survey  of  a  limited  and  homogeneous  subject-matter  than  when  it 
embraces  at  once  a  vast  circumference,  a  magazine  of  omne  scibile. 
Just  as  an  artist,  beholding  a  tree,  has  a  more  exact  record  of  it  on 
his  brain,  than  he  can  receive  when  he  gazes  over  an  horizon.  Lewis 
has  attempted  in  an  Essay  to  deal  with  all  human  knowledge  and 

33  Essay,  p.  69.  34  lUd.  p.  70.  3S  Ibid. 
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quasi-knowledge,  except  such  as  is  taken  to  be  already  of  absolute 
certainty.  In  so  doing,  he  very  naturally  adapts  his  language,  in  the 
description  of  general  rules  and  otherwise,  to  the  subjects  which  form 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  knowledge,  the  subjects  in  which  the 
teachers  and  the  taught  are  broadly  separated.  It  is  consequently 
less  minutely  applicable  to  the  two  great  sciences  of  Duty,  Religion 
and  Morals,  in  which  it  may  be  popularly  said  all  have  something  to 
teach,  and  all  have  much  to  learn.  It  is  illusory,  I  think,  and  futile 
to  argue  on  this  account  that  Lewis  could  not  have  meant  what  he 
has  deliberately  said  on  either  of  those  sciences. 

It  is  not  possible,  with  the  utmost  care,  so  to  regulate  diction  in 
these  matters,  that  it  shall  embrace  every  case  alike,  as  if  we  were 
teaching  from  the  text  '  action  and  reaction  are  equal,  and  in  opposite 
directions.'  Nor  is  forethought  often  sufficiently  alive,  in  dealing 
with  generals,  to  make  an  entirely  sufficient  provision  for  every  par- 
ticular they  may  include.  Take,  for  instance,  the  law  of  political 
economy,  that  the  same  article  cannot  be  sold  at  two  prices  in  the 
same  market.  Viewed  as  expressive  of  general  or  average  results, 
this  law  is  sound,  and  probably  necessary ;  but,  if  taken  as  a  literal 
statistical  account  of  every  exchange  of  commodities  that  happens,  it 
is  untrue,  it  is  absurd.  In  describing  the  early  stages  of  scientific 
growth,  Lewis  himself  says 38  '  there  is  much  hasty  induction  from 
single  facts,  and  partial  phenomena ; '  and  what  is  his  own  work  but 
an  initial  effort  towards  laying  the  foundation  stones  of  a  science 
almost  wholly  new,  the  science  of  « Authority  in  matters  of  opinion '  ? 
Supposing  that  in  an  autobiography  we  found  on  one  page  *  I  do  not 
catch  cold  from  wet,'  and  on  another  'Yesterday  I  got  wet  and 
caught  a  cold  from  it,'  with  nothing  in  particular  to  discredit  either 
proposition,  which  would  be  more  rational ;  to  cancel  and  disbelieve 
the  particular  proposition,  or  to  hold  that  the  broader  assertion  had 
not  embraced  every  point  in  the  experience  of  life,  and  that  the  rule 
did  not  exclude  an  exception  ? 

I  contend,  then, that  Lewis's  declarations39—'  All  nations  agree  in 
recognising  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  all  civilised  nations  agree  in  re- 
cognising some  form  of  Christianity '—must  stand  even  against 
abstract  and  general  dicta  inconsistent  with  them  on  the  follow 
ing  broad  ground:  it  is  probable  that  an  author  has  more  exact 
knowledge  of  his  particular  proposition,  than  he  could  have  of  each 
and  all  the  particulars  comprised  within  the  sweep  of  his  general  pro- 
position.40 

38  Essay,  p.  66. 

39  Essay,  Table  of  Contents,  p.  6. 

«  The  reader  of  Aldrich  will  recollect  the  amusing  logical  fallacy  :   Epimor 
the   Cretan  says    that    all    Cretans  are  liars.    Therefore    Epimemdes 
Therefore  the  Cretans  are  not  liars.    Therefore  Epimenides  is  not  a  liar, 
fore  the  Cretans  are  liars.    And  so  on  ad  inf. 
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I,  however,  do  not  think  that  Lewis  wants  the  succour  of  the  plea 
which,  after  all,  only  human  infirmity  would  supply.  I  contend  that 
he  has  included  nothing  in  his  general  dicta,  which  militates  against 
his  particular  propositions ;  and  that  the  only  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  lies 
in  this — that  he  has  not  verbally  developed  the  method  that  secures 
their  harmony. 

Civilised  nations,  according  to  him,  agree  in  accepting  Chris- 
tianity, but  not  any  one  form  or  mode  of  Christianity.  He  goes  into 
reasons ;  and  the  passage  which  presses  most  on  his  consistency  is 
evidently  that  in  which  he  says  that  '  religion  as  such '  deals  with 
matters  neither  sensible,  nor  '  subjects  of  consciousness  or  intuition.' 
It  appears  to  me  that  my  critic  has  overlooked  the  importance  of  the 
introduction  in  this  place  of  the  word  intuition.  It  appears  to  me  to 
establish  a  chasm  between  Lewis  and  the  Lockian  philosophy :  be- 
tween Lewis  and  Sir  James  Stephen.  It  is  plain  that  he  thought 
there  is  an  office,  and  there  are  objects,  of  intuition  both  apart  from 
sense,  and  apart  from  self-contemplation.  Unless  there  be  such  a 
faculty  of  intuition,  the  whole  science  of  morals  vanishes,  and  leaves 
*  not  a  wrack  behind,'  except  a  debased  materialising  Hedonism.  With 
virtue,  truth  melts  away,  and  with  truth  beauty — I  would  almost  add 
'  and  all  that  makes  a  man.'  What  I  am  here  concerned  with  is  the 
undoubted  fact  that,  according  to  Lewis,  there  are  some  objects  of 
intuition.  Yet  he  says  'religion  as  such'  does  not  deal  with  them. 
Did  he  then  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  no  discernment  of  (rod  by 
the  mental  eye  and  by  spiritual  experience  ?  If  discernment  of  Grod 
is  neither  founded  on  intuition,  nor  upon  a  just  consideration  and 
comparison  of  what  we  know  by  sense  or  by  consciousness,  how  is  the 
consent  of  nations  in  the  being  of  Grod  erected,  as  he  tells  us  it  has 
been  erected,  into  an  authority  rationally  binding  on  us  ? 

The  answer  is,  I  think,  perfectly  simple  for  every  unbiased  and 
careful  reader  of  Lewis's  forcible  Chapter.  It  seems  to  me  plain  that 
the  distinction  is  to  be  taken  between  belief  in  Grod,  and  attempts  at 
scientific  exposition  in  detail  of  that  belief,  and  of  the  multitude  of 
matters  which  may  cluster  round  it :  between  acceptance  of  Christia- 
nity, and  acceptance  (as  absolutely  true)  of  any  of  the  particular  forms 
and  modes  of  Christianity.  And  that  when  he  speaks  of  '  religion  as 
such '  he  has  in  view,  not  the  general  forms  of  belief  implied  in  his 
use  of  the  words  '  Grod '  and  '  Christianity,'  but  religion  as  such  when 
placed  under  scientific  handling;  the  questions  that  at  once  arise, 
when  we  endeavour  to  clothe  within  the  narrow  dimensions  of  our 
human  speech  truths  that  surpass  all  such  limits  ;  and  of  which  I  sup- 
pose every  reasoning  Christian  would  allow  that  some  glimpses,  and 
thin  outlines,  and  faint  shadows,  are  all  that  words  can  convey  to  us. 

That  Lewis  is  too  parsimonious  in  his  admissions  as  to  religion,  I 
have  elsewhere  argued ;  but  he  is  perfectly  consistent  if,  in  construing 
his  text,  we  give  reasonable  heed  to  his  context.  Throughout  his 
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detailed  exposition  of  conflicts  in  theology,  it  will  be  found  that  he  is 
speaking  of  the  special  matters  in  which  Churches  differ ;  but  he  has 
nowhere  said  there  is  nothing  common  to  them  in  which  they  agree. 
He  denies  that  any  one  of  them  is  for  mankind  a  complete  authority; 
but  in  their  aggregate  they  form  a  Christendom,  and,  in  that  cha- 
racter, establish  the  title  of  c  Christianity '  to  acceptance.  No  one 
will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  used  that  word  as  a  mere  counter. 
As  a  Theist,  he  did  not  recognise  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  but  he 
recognised  the  Presence  within  it  as  true,  though  undefinable ;  while, 
as  a  Christian,  he  would  not  philosophically  pronounce  between  one 
Church  and  another.  He  did  not  allow  (as  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
allowed)  a  place  in  a  philosophic  system  to  any  documents  of  Chris- 
tian theology ;  but,  in  the  name  of  their  reason,  he  demanded  of  all 
men  that  they  should  be  Christians.  And,  though  he  has  appointed 
no  one  his  expositor,  I  think  it  not  immoderate  to  say  that  by  Chris- 
tianity he  meant  clearly  nothing  less  than  this ;  a  special  agency, 
divinely  organised  for  the  deliverance,  instruction,  and  elevation  of 
mankind — an  agency,  at  the  least,  giving  scope  for  the  prayer  of 
Milton  in  his  great  exordium  : 

What  in  me  is  dark, 
Illumine  ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support.41 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  one  line  in  the  Fourth  Chapter,  which  will 
not  harmonise  with  these  remarks,  and  thus  establish  the  coherency 
of  a  singularly  temperate,  upright,  and  discerning  writer. 

I  must  say,  however,  parenthetically,  that  I  do  not  undertake  to 
stand  by  all  that  is  contained  in  the  six  heads  given  above.  I  doubt 
whether  I  am,  and  even  whether  Lewis  was,  qualified  by  study  to 
discuss  all  the  topics  they  contain.  I  do  not  precisely  know  what 
persons  Lewis  means  to  indicate  when  he  speaks  of  '  the  later  Greeks.' 
His  remark  may  have  force  in  relation  to  Justin,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  some  other  early  Christian  writers.  But  the  material 
question  is,  whether  it  can  justly  be  applied  to  those  upon  whom  fell 
the  arduous  duty  of  giving  verbal  form  to  the  Christian  dogma.  Now 
I  have  never  learned  (§  3)  that  these  Greek  Fathers  were  hampered  by 
any  « subtle,  refined,  and  abstruse  metaphysical  philosophy,'  or  have 
imported  it  into  the  Christian  creed.  We  are  familiar,  indeed,  with 
an  allegation  of  this  kind  in  respect  to  some  of  the  later  Scriptures ; 
but  not  from  Lewis.  To  me,  viewing  the  matter  from  below  and 
from  without,  it  seems  that  the  Greek  Christian  Fathers  were  guided 
to  their  ultimate  results  by  a  circumspection  not  less  remarkable 
than  their  acuteness ;  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  in  their  dogmatic  ter- 
minology the  influence  of  any  entangling  philosophy  whatever ;  that, 
upon  the  whole,  they  used  the  imperfect  instrument  of  human  lan- 

41  Para -Jiff  Lott,  B.  i. 
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guage,  moving  as  they  did  always  inter  apices,  about  as  well  as  it 
could  be  used  by  man.  What  their  difficulties  were,  may  in  some 
degree  be  gathered  from  that  remarkable  Treatise,  Dr.  Newman's 
History  of  the  Arians.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  criticisms,  which  may 
be  suggested  upon  a  comparison  of  some  of  the  established  Latin 
phrases  with  their  Greek  equivalents.  Still  less  do  I  raise  the 
question  whether  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  has  entered  essentially, 
a  thousand  years  later,  into  some  of  the  Tridentine  definitions.  But 
Lewis  writes  as  if  he  had  been  led  into  error  at  this  point  by  assuming 
a  resemblance  of  basis  between  the  Homoousion  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  substantia  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  a  supposition  which  I  suppose 
to  be  altogether  groundless. 

I  think  also  that,  if  he  had  worked  out  more  fully  his  two  succinct 
comparisons  between  consent  in  religion  and  consent  in  morality, 
there  would  have  been  some  valuable  results.  That  comparison, 
indeed,  is  not  stated  by  my  opponent  in  a  manner  to  which  I  can  sub- 
scribe. Lewis  certainly  alleges  a  wider  present  consent  in  morality 
than  in  religion ;  but  he  asserts  a  consent  of '  all  nations  '  in  religion 
— namely,  as  to  the  being  of  God — whereas  he  only  asserts  a  consent  of 
all  Christian  nations  in  morality.  I  have  said  already  that  I  do  not 
deny  the  greater  breadth  of  subject-matter  embraced  in  this  Christian 
consent  as  to  morality,  and  I  have  even  suggested  one  of  the  reasons 
for  it.  But  I  am  inclined  only  to  admit  the  fact  itself  in  a  certain 
sense,  not  universally.  I  submit  that  the  consent  as  to  morality  is 
eminently  a  consent  belonging  to  the  popular  Christian  tradition, 
which  stands,  and  has  ever  stood,  in  immediate  relation  to  the  Chris- 
tian dogma.  It  is  what  I  may  term  theological  morality,  with  regard 
to  which  this  consent  may  boldly  and  thankfully  be  predicated.  But 
when  we  come  to  philosophical  morality,  apart  from  the  simple  Di- 
vine command,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  all  at  sea.  Is  it  governed 
by  necessity  or  option  ?  Is  it  founded  in  the  will  of  God,  or  in  His 
attributes  apart  from  will,  or  in  the  nature  of  things  apart  from 
Deity  ?  Is  the  ultimate  criterion  of  actions  to  be  found  in  goodness 
or  in  enjoyment  ?  There  are  hardly  two  stones  of  the  foundation,  on 
the  setting  of  which  the  philosophers  are  as  yet  agreed,  or  likely  to 
agree.  I  know  not  what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us,  but  such 
is  the  upshot  of  the  present  and  the  past.  Neither  do  I  see  much  of 
that  tendency  to  convergence,  which  my  author  and  my  critic  are  at  one 
in  justly  noting  as  to  the  other  sciences.  Historically,  the  subsisting 
Christian  agreement  in  the  highest  doctrines  of  religion  seems  to  me 
far  more  remarkable,  far  more  authoritative,  than  any  philosophical 
agreement  as  to  the  basis  of  morality  apart  from  religion.  But  I  am 
not  hereby  driven  to  scepticism  as  to  the  reality  and  solidity  of  moral 
any  more  than  of  religious  science ;  and  I  find  an  adequate  explana- 
tion of  the  greater  diversity  of  sense  as  to  these,  when  compared  with 
most  other  sciences,  in  the  loftiness  and  profundity  of  their  subject- 
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matter,  and  in  the  terrible  abundance  and  multiformity  of  bewildering, 
deadening,  and  misleading  influences.  But  the  lengthening  shadows 
warn  me  to  have  done,  and  I  shall  deal  briefly  with  the  closing  part 
of  Sir  James  Stephen's  article. 

With  a  clearness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  he 
contends42  (1)  that  '  authority  is  only  another  name  for  the  evidence 
of  experts ;'  (2)  that  assent  upon  authority  is  only  warrantable  when 
the  assenting  person  has  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject and  of  the  methods  pursued;  so  that  it  is  his  knowledge,  not  his 
ignorance,  which  gives  the  evidence  its  value.  Considered  in  respect 
to  the  subject  at  large,  these  assertions  appear  to  me  far  too  sweep- 
ing. Many  persons,  not  without  cultivation,  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  principles  and  methods  of  physics,  but  they  may  still  act  ration- 
ally in  giving  credit  to  a  prediction  by  the  storm-signal ;  or,  even 
without  view,  to  what  Tyndall  would  tell  them  on  the  severance  of 
heat  and  light,  or  Whitworth  on  his  millionth  of  an  inch.  Or  again, 
to  take  Sir  James  Stephen's  own  illustration,  they  would  reasonably 
assent  to  an  astronomer  predicting  an  eclipse  ;  for  they  would  know 
that  he  was  acting  within  his  own  science,  without  presumable  cause 
of  deviating  from  its  laws,  laws  recognised  by  the  general  assent  of 
the  persons  either  specially  or  generally  competent.  But  his  belief 
in  an  astrologer  predicting  a  birth  would  be  irrational ;  for  neither 
the  opinion  of  the  instructed  nor  the  opinion  of  mankind  at  large 
asserts  or  allows  the  existence  of  a  science  of  astrology,  and  without  it 
there  cannot  even  be  an  expert.  In  every  case  where  authority 
is  to  be  pleaded,  there  must  be  a  prima  facie  case,  a  point  of 
departure,  involving  certain  conditions,  of  which  the  first  seems  to  be 
that  the  existence  of  a  subject-matter,  of  a  possible  science,  should 
be  recognised.  Here  there  is  no  point  of  departure,  no  prima  facie 
case.  It  is  true  then,  as  my  opponent  asserts,  that  it  is  by  knowledge 
and  not  by  ignorance  that  we  accept  authority,  but  untrue  that 
it  must  be  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
particular  subject.  It  may  be  a  mediate,  not  an  immediate  know- 
ledge, a  knowledge  of  the  general  rules  of  good  sense  and  experience, 
according  to  which  an  authority  ought  to  know,  and  probably  does 
know,  and  thus  knowing  supplies  us  with  a  ground  of  action  or  belief 
reasonable,  and  if  reasonable  then  so  far  obligatory. 

I  have  thought  it  a  fundamental  defect  in  my  opponent's  philosophy, 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  recognise  the  vast  diversities  which  have  place 
in  the  forms  of  evidence  according  to  diversities  of  subject-matter. 
There  are  sciences  in  which  light  is  entirely  with  the  few  whom  we 
call  experts ;  for  example,  pure  mathematics,  and  I  am  disposed  to 
add  philology.  There  are  sciences  in  which  a  little  light  is  given  to 
all,  by  all  meaning  always  all  such  as  are  not  without  good  sense : 
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as  such  in  the  material  order  I  might  name  medicine  ;  still  more, 
when  we  pass  out  of  the  material  order,  the  three  great  branches  of 
politics,  morals,  and  religion. 

In  these  branches  of  knowledge  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down 
a  fast  and  clear  line  between  experts  and  non-experts,  more  than 
between  day  and  night.  With  mathematicians  or  philologists  we 
are  slow  to  interfere,  but  with  those  who  teach  in  politics,  in  morals, 
or  in  religion,  we  interfere  very  freely.  In  these  departments  espe- 
cially it  is  that  ignorant  self-assertion  prevails,  but  in  these  also  it  is 
that  the  most  fatal  dangers  attend  upon  an  invasion  of  just  liberty  ; 
and,  as  is  common  in  human  affairs,  that  which  is  in  itself  an  excess 
counteracts  or  neutralises  another  and  opposite  excess,  yet  more 
injurious. 

In  the  case  of  these  subjects,  I  can  approximate  to  the  two  propo- 
sitions of  my  opponent  now  under  discussion.  Here,  too,  there  are 
experts,  and  there  are  non-experts :  there  is  a  line  between  them,  as 
between  day  and  night,  real,  though  indeterminate.  The  non-expert 
of  average  qualities  in  modern  Christendom  has  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  subject-matter,  not  in  the  scientific  forms,  but  yet  in  the 
elementary  notions  which  those  scientific  forms  are  intended  to 
methodise,  conserve,  develope,  and  apply.  And  woe  were  it  to  him, 
if  he  were  not  thus  far  at  least  equipped.  For  he  has  come  into 
a  world  where  he  finds  his  life  conditioned  by  the  family  and  the 
State,  by  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  Church ;  which  touch  him  at 
a  thousand  points,  and  take  a  large  share  in  the  government  of 
his  life.  As  food  and  liquids  are  a  necessity  for  all,  nature  pro- 
vides all  with  some  knowledge  how  to  eat  and  drink.  As  society,  per- 
sonal duty,  and  religion  make  urgent  demands  on  him,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  rejected,  while  the  rest  are  not  always  easy  to  reject,  nature 
does  not  leave  him  wholly  destitute  of  the  primary  instruments  for 
handling  these  subjects  in  the  practical  forms  suited  to  his  con- 
dition, and  he  is  thus  placed  in  more  or  less  of  possible  relation 
to  their  more  developed  aspects.  Such  knowledge  as  he  has  of  his  own 
disposes  and  helps  him  to  recognise  authority,  to  recognise  an  autho- 
rity that  proceeds  both  from  experts  and  from  the  race ;  for  few  will 
assert  that  St.  Augustine  wrote  nonsense  when  he  wrote  the  remark- 
able, though  indeterminate,  words :  securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum. 

I  contend,  then,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  trustworthy  autho- 
rity should  not  be  generated  in  an  appropriate  manner  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  in  these  matters  of  universal  concern — politics, 
morals,  and  religion.  As  to  the  limits  of  this  authority  in  religion, 
I  refer  to  my  former  paper,  where  this  topic  is  partially  considered. 
But  I  am  anxious  here  to  insist  on  the  close  analogy,  which  prevails 
between  the  three  subjects.  That  analogy  there  seems  to  be,  on  the 
'  other  side '  generally,  an  indisposition  either  to  recognise  or  to  deny. 
To  assert  a  trustworthy  authority  in  morals  would  sadly  damage  the 
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argument,  historical  or  philosophical,  for  denying  a  trustworthy 
authority  in  religion.  To  deny  a  trustworthy  authority  in  morals 
would  probably  too  much  alarm  the  age.  But  Sir  James  Stephen 
justly  observes  upon  the  great  progress  of  disintegration  in  religious 
thought  during  the  twenty-eight  years  which  have  passed  since  Lewis 
published  in  1849.  In  twenty-eight  more  years,  perhaps,  those  of  us 
who  may  be  alive  will  have  nerve  to  look  in  the  face  the  proposal 
that  the  unreal  theory,  which  separates  religious  doctrine  and  practice, 
shall  be  allowed  to  go  the  way  of  all  flesh ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
trustworthy  authority  in  morals  shall  be  abandoned,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  trustworthy  authority  in  religion. 

Using  his  happy  faculty  of  illustration,  Sir  James  Stephen  closes 
with  two  parables.43  In  the  latter,  one  of  two  seeing  men  lays  claim 
to  a  superior  kind  of  sight,  called  '  intueing,'  and  not  possessed  by  all, 
which  discloses  to  him  what  is  passing  in  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Such 
a  parallel  emphatically  convicts  pretenders  to  a  transcendental  faculty. 
But  against  those  who  take  their  stand,  in  good  faith,  on  the  general 
constitution,  which  God  has  given  to  His  human  creatures,  it  is  really 
a  pointless  dart.  There  are  some  philosophies,  which  maim  this  con- 
stitution by  declining  to  take  account  of  some  of  its  most  important 
offices  and  organs.  He  who  argues  against  the  Hedonist,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  discerned  or  discernible  by  men  as  good  apart  from 
pleasure,  asserts  nothing  for  himself  which  he  does  not  assert  for 
humanity  at  large.  All  or  most  faculties  may  indeed  enlarge,  multi- 
ply, and  vary  their  powers  by  vigorous  and  judicious  exercise  ;  or  may 
stunt  and  finally  lose  them  by  disuse.  But  the  starting-point  is  the 
same  if  the  goal  is  not,  and  the  race  is  run  along  level  ground  on  even 
terms.  By  intuition  I  only  mean  mental  sight,  the  faculty  common 
to  us  all.  I  do  not  ask  how  far  it  is  an  original  power,  or  how  far  it 
is  one  trained  or  reached  by  the  exercise  of  other  powers.  How  we 
know  Grod,  this  is  hardly  the  place  to  inquire.  But  it  may  be  the 
place  to  say  I  cannot  assert  any  method  of  knowing  Him  otherwise 
than  by  operations  in  strict  conformity  with  the  general  laws  of  our 
nature.  I  agree  with  the  deceased  Mr.  Dalgairns,  c  that  my  know- 
ledge of  God  is  as  real  as  iny  knowledge  of  man  ; '  and  bold,  or  more 
than  bold,  is  he  who  affirms  that  his  knowledge  of  man  is  limited  to 
what  his  senses  can  discern  in  man. 

The  disintegration  of  belief,  to  which  Sir  James  Stephen  refers, 
is,  I  believe,  very  largely  exaggerated  in  the  estimates  of  some  of  those 
who  have  suffered  it;  but  is  yet  in  itself  both  remarkable  and 
ominous.  Among  the  special  causes  which  have  promoted  or  favoured 
it  has  probably,  I  admit,  been  that  unusual  rapidity  of  material  pro- 
gress, to  stimulating  which  a  great  portion  of  my  own  life  and  efforts, 
in  the  line  of  my  public  duty,  have  been  directed.  In  extremely 
kind  terms,  Sir  James  Stephen  challenges  me  on  this  subject.  I  do 
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not  deny  the  fact,  nor  my  own  relation  to  it.     I  plead,  however,  first, 
that  whatever  zeal  I  had  in  the  cause  was  inspired  by  the  hope,  not 
of  our  increasing  the  wealth  or  weight  of  the  wealthy,  but  of  our 
bringing  millions  upon  millions  out  of  a  depressing  poverty  into  a 
capacity  at  least  of  tolerable  comfort ;  and  that,  in  acting  otherwise, 
I  should  have  been  like  a  physician  refusing  to  use  the  appropriate 
means  for  bringing  back  to  health  a  patient  of  questionable  habits, 
lest  he  should  misuse  the  blessing  when  attained.     There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  with  this  abnormal  rapidity  in  the  creation  of  masses 
of  wealth,  there  has  come  a  shock  to  moral  and  mental  equilibrium, 
and  a  perceptible  overweight  of  material  objects  and  pursuits.     But 
on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  allowed  us  at  least  to  hope  that  the 
effect  of  such  a  shock  may   pass   away,  like  an  atmospheric   dis- 
turbance, when  it  has  produced  its  proper  amount  either  of  discom- 
fort or  of  mischief.     But  here  again  we  stand  at  the  door  of  a  large 
subject,  which  it  would  be  especially  unsuitable  to  prosecute  at  the 
end  of  a  paper  already  carried  to  an  extent  that  may  well  have  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  the  most  willing  reader.     I  shall  close  with 
a  single  remark  on  the  celebrated  dictum  of  Vincentius,  quod  semper, 
quod  ^f/bique,  quod  ab  omnibus  ;  on  which  Lewis  has  offered  critical 
observations  that,  in  the  letter,  it  would  be  difficult  to  dispute.     My 
remarks  shall  be  not  on  its  positive  but  on  its  negative  value.     It 
supplies,  or  ought  to  supply,  an  useful  safeguard  against  the  mental 
panic  to  which   some  give  way  when  they  perceive,  or  think  they 
perceive,  some  violent  rush  of  popular  opinion.     It  is  a  good  antidote 
against  the  sentiment  which  has  not  yet  assumed  the  form  of  a 
counter-adage,  but  which  may  be  fairly  expressed  in  the  words  quod 
nunc,  quod  hie,  quod  a  panels.     It  may  supply  some  fresh  securities 
for  our  mental  freedom   against  the  hurried  and  crowded,  and  yet 
rather  too  imperious,  demands  of  our  own  day  and  place ;  and  may 
remind  us  that  the  promises  and  purposes  of  the  Creator  are  not  for 
an  age  but  for  the  ages,  and  not  for  a  tribe  but  for  mankind. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


NOTE. — In  an  article  on  'The  Abuses  of  a  Landed  Gentry/  which  appeared  in 
the  May  number  of  this  Review,  a  Public  Drainage  Loan  is  mentioned,  and  the 
question  is  put :  ( "What  did  the  landed  gentry  do  with  it  ?  Mr.  Oaird  tells  us  that 
they  borrowed  at  6£  per  cent,  from  the  Government,  and  lent  at  7J  per  cent,  to 
their  tenants.'  We  are  requested  by  Mr.  Caird  to  state  that  k  he  has  been  erro- 
neously quoted  as  the  authority  for  that  general  statement,  which,  though  it  may 
be  true  in  some  few  exceptional  and  unimportant  cases,  is  to  his  knowledge  in- 
applicable and  unjust  to  the  landed  gentry  as  a  whole.' — ED. 
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Crisis  in  the  Church  of  England,  417- 
435 

'  Challenger,'  specific  gravity  of  sea- 
water  determined  during  the  vovage 
of  the  (Buchanan),  510 

Chauvin  (Marie  von),  experiments  on 
the  axolotl,  174 

Child-murder,  punishment  of,  583-595 

China,  cost  of  wars  with,  42 

Christianity,  argument  of  authority  on 
behalf  of,  14,271,909 

Church  (Dean),  A  Modern  Symposium, 
349-351 

Church  and  Dissent,  relations  between, 
442 

—  and   State,  relations  between,  427, 
686 

—  of  Christ,  what  is  the,  686 

-  of    England,   condition   of,  in   the 

twelfth  century,  551 

—  Present    and    Future,   by   the 

Bishop   of   Gloucester    and    Bristol, 

50-71 
the  I^i-esent  Crisis  in  the,  by  the 

Rev.  Canon  Carter,  417-435 
Disestablishment  of  the,  436- 

457 
Disestablishment    and     Disen- 

doinnent,  by  the  Rev.  A.  II.  Macko- 

nochie,  686-706 

effects  of  the  Ridsdale  Judg- 
ment upon,  753 
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Clarendon's  opinion  of  Falkland,  141 
Clergy,  growth  of  an  exclusive  spirit 

among  the,  62,  439 
Clifford  (Prof.),  A  Modern  Symposium, 

353-358 

College  at  Constantinople,  740 
College  of  Surgeons,  women  applicants 

for  the  license  in  midwifery,  896 
Colonies,   policy  of  Great   Britain   to- 
wards her,  38 

—  self-government  of  the,  809 

—  relations  between  the  mother  country 
and  the,  816 

—  proposed  confederation  of,  817 
Constantinople  as  the  head  of  a  revived 

Byzantine  Empire,  870,  876 
Contagious  diseases,  380 
Convocation,  constitution  of,  693 

—  the  living  voice  of  the  Church,  769 
Goprolites,  preparation  of,  bv  sulphuric 

acid,  317 
Copyright  and  patent  law,  distinction 

between  the  working  of,  318 
Council  of  Trent,  history  of  the,  130 
Crimean  war,  747 
Crookes  ( William),  Another  Lesson  from 

the  Radiometer,  879-887 
Crookes's  radiometer,  242-256 
Cross's  (Mr.)    speech  on   the   Eastern 

Question,  865 
Crystallography,    new  German  journal 

of,  515 
Cunning  system,  or  Khitraya  Mekhanika, 

407 
Cygnus,  discovery  of  a  new  star  in.  162 


TkALLINGER'S  (Rev.    W.  H.)  ex- 
\J     periments  on  germs,  516 
Danilo  (Prince)  of  Montenegro,  371-373 
Darwin  (George  H.)  on  the  earth's  axis 

of  rotation,  506 
Day  on  amphibious  fishes,  172 
Dead  Sea,  geology  of  the  (Lartet),  163- 

165 

Death  the  one  inevitable  law  of  life,  834 
Denudation,  effects  of,  165 
Dicey   (Edward),   Our  Route  to  India, 

665-685 
Disestablishment     of    the    Church     of 

England,  prospects  of,  64 

—  dangers  of,  434 

—  Social  Aspects  of,  bv  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Rogers,  436-457 

—  and    Disendowment,  by    the    Rev. 
A.  H.  Mackonochie,  686-670 

Dissent,  relations  between  Church  and, 

442 
Dissenters,    attitude    of,    towards    the 

Church,  55 

—  no  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
religious  and  political,  446 

Domesday  (New)  Book.  459 
Drama,  the  acted,  611 
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Dudevant     (Madame)  =  George     Sand, 

221-241 
Duff  (M.  E.  Grant),  Russia,  Part  I.  72- 

96.     Part  II.  298-314 

—  The  Five  Nights'  Debate,  857-878 

THARTH'S  axis,  on  possible  displace- 

JJ     ments  of  the,  504-507 

Eastern   Question,  95,  307,  360,   665, 

707,  729,  857 
Edinburgh  Universitv,  medical  women 

at,  890 
Egypt,  importance  of,  to  England,  717, 

865,  876 
— ,  proposed  occupation  of,  by  England, 

670 

Electric  conductivity  of  water,  513 
Electrical  condition  of  the  fruit  of  Mo- 

mordica  elaterium  (Yule),  169 
Ellicott  (Bishop),  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Present  and  Future,  50-71 
— ,     The   Ridsdcde    Judgment    and    its 

Results,  753-773 

Ellis's  (A.  J.)  improved  alphabet,  638 
England,   policy    of,   towards    Turkey, 

714.     See  Great  Britain 

—  and    Wales,     ancient     monuments 
in,  267 

Evans  (John)  on  displacement  of  the 

earth's  axis,  505 
Exhibition  of  1851,   Commissioners  of 

the,  563 
Experience  and  knowledge,  question  of 

the  relation  of,  113 

TTiALKLAND,  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
-F     141-155 

Feistmantel  (Ottokar)  on  '  passage- 
beds  '  in  Bohemia,  507 

—  age  of  the  Indian  coal-bearing  beds, 
508 

Fiji  Islands,  cost  of  the,  to  Great 
Britain,  41 

Fishes,  amphibious,  172 

Five  (The)  Nights'  Debate,  by  M.  E. 
Grant  Duff,  857-878 

Foraminifera,  researches  on,  170-171 

Forbes's  (David)  views  on  volcanic 
action,  165 

Foreign  Office,  need  of  a  better  know- 
ledge of  Turkey  at  the,  874 

Fowler  (John),  Railway  Accidents,  646- 
664 

'  Free  Church  in  a  free  State,'  an  absurd 
expression,  773 

Fremy  and  Clemandot  on  iridescence 
of  glass,  512 

Frilley  (G.)  and  J.  AVlahoviti,  Le  Mon- 
tenegro Contemporain  reviewed,  360 

Fronde  (J.  A.),  Life  and  Times  of 
Thomas  Secket,  548-562,  843-856 

— ,  views  on  the  uses  of  a  landed  gentry, 
453 
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Future  Life,  623,  832 
Fyffe  (0.  A.),  The  Punishment  of  Infan- 
ticide, 683-695 

/GALLIUM,    discovery  of   the    new 
\J    inetal    (Lecoq    de*  Boisbaudron), 

156-158 
Garrett-Anderson  (Mrs.),  her  study  of 

medicine,  889 
George  Sand,  by  F.  W.  II.  Myers,  221- 

241 

Germs,  experiments  on,  616-620 
Gladstone  (Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.),  On  the 
Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion     (Review    of     Sir    George 
Cornewall  Lewis's  Essay),  2-22 

—  Rejoinder  on  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion,  902-926 

—  and  Sir  George  Lewis  on  Authority, 
by    Sir    James  Fitziames    Stephen. 
270-297 

—  Montenegro,  a  Sketch,  3GO-379 

—  Resolutions  on  the  Eastern  Question, 
859 

Glass,  changes  in,  512 

—  iridescence  of,  512 

Gloucester  and  Bristol  (Bishop  of),  The 
Church  of  England,  Present  and 
Future,  50-71 

—  TheRidsdale  Judgment  and  its  Results, 
753-773 

Glucinum,  on  the  atomic  weight  of  (J. 

Emerson  Reynolds),  158-100 
Goptchevitch  (S.),  Montenegro  und  die 

Montenegriner  reviewed,  300 
Gore  House  Estate,  563 
Great  Britain,  On  the  Imperial  Policy 

of,  by  Sir  John  Lubbpck,  37-49 
Greater  or  Lesser  Britain,  by  Sir  Julius 

Vogel,  809-831 
Groth  s  Journal  of  Crystallography,  513 

TTAMLETand  Ophelia,  by  II.  Irving, 
-"•     524-530 

Hampden  somewhat  of  a  Philistine,  154 
Harrison  (Frederic),  A  Modern  Sympo- 
sium, 345-349 

—  The  Soul  and  Future  Life,  623-636, 
832-842 

Harrington's  (Lord)  Speech  on  the 
Eastern  Question,  870 

Heaven  a  conscious  annihilation,  842 

Heer  (Professor)  on  climatic  change, 
504 

Henry  II.  of  England  and  Thomas 
Becket,  659,  843 

Hertwig,  researches  on  the  foraminifera, 
170-171 

Hervey's  (Lord  Francis)  opinion  of 
ancient  monuments,  263 

Home's  (Mr.)  psychic  powers,  251,  884 

Hope  (George),  of  Fenton  Barns,  treat- 
ment of,  by  his  landlord,  465 
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Horticultural  Society  at  South  Ken- 
sington, 578 

Hugo  (Victor),  by  Alfred  Tennyson, 
547 

Hutton  (R.  II.),  A  Modern  Symposium, 
539-545 

Huxley  (Prof.),  Recent  Science,  166-176, 
604-523 

—  A  Modern  Symj)osium,  536-539 


TMMACULATE     CONCEPTION, 
J.    growth  of  the  doctrine,  184 
Imperial   Polici/   of  Great  Britain,  by 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  37-49 
India,  Great  Britain's  policy  towards,  42 

—  Our  Route   to,   by  Edward   Dicey, 
665-685 

Indian  coal-bearing  beds  (Feistmantel), 

508 
Induction  coil,  Mr.  Spottiswoode's  lame, 

160-161 
Infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  182, 

485,  596,  790-808 
Infanticide,  the  Punishment  of,  by  C.  A. 

Fyffe,  583-695 

'  Intue,'  use  of  the  word,  297,  925 
Ireland,  ancient  monuments  in,  269 

—  England's  policy  towards,  45 
Irving   (Henry),   Shakespearian    Notes, 

No.  I.,  327-330;  No.  II.,  524-530 


1  TANUS,'  work  published  in  Germany, 
U  in  1868,  against  the  Vatican 
Council,  189,  602 

Jelly  fish,  on  the  nervous  system  of 
(Romanes),  171-172 

Jex-Blake  (Miss),  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  888 

Judd's  (Prof.)  Contributions  to  the 
Study  of  Volcanoes,  166-168 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil (Ridsdale  Judgment),  757 


JfENSINGTON     (SOUTH},     by 
-*1-     Edgar  A.  Bowring,  563-582 
Khrabry  Voin,  or  Valiant  Warrior,  409 
Knoicledge,  How  we  come  by  our,  by 

Prof.  G.  Groom  Robertson.  113-121 
Kohlrausch  (F.),  Electric  Conductivity 

of  Water,  613 
Koran  no  longer  the  exact  mirror  of 

Islamism,  731 
Kiihne,  researches  on  sight-purple,  521 


T  AING'S  (Mr.)  speech  on  the  Eastern 
JJ    Question,  866 
Lakes,  origin  of  salt,  163-165 
Land,  rights  of  the  people  in  the,  463 
Landed   Gentry,   the  Abuses  of  a,  by 
Arthur  Arnold,  468-478,  920 
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Lartet   (Louis),  geology  of  the   Dead 

Sea,  163-165 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudron,  discovery  of  the 

new  metal  gallium,  156-158 
Leroy  Beaulieu  on  Russian  finance,  78 
Lewis  (Sir  George  Cornewall),  Essay 

on   the    Influence  of    Authority    in 

Matters  of  Opinion  reviewed,   2-22, 

270-297,  902-926 
Liberal  party,  questions  for  discussion" 

by  the,  877 
Lifht-mill,  a  name  for  the  Radiometer, 

245,  881 
Lubbock  (Sir  John),   On  the   Imperial 

Policy  of  Great  Britain,  37-49 
—  On  the  Preservation  of  our  Ancient 

National  Monuments,  257-269 
Luynes  (V.  de),  changes  in  glass,  512 


JlfACBETH,  The  Third  Murderer  in, 

-LU-     by  H.  Irving,  327-330 

Mackonochie  (Rev.  A.  II.),  Disestablish- 
ment and  Disendoivment,  686-706 

Madeira,  visit  to,  787 

Mahoney  (Mary  Paterson),  trial  of,  for 
child-murder,  583 

Manning  (Cardinal),  True  Story  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  No.  I.  122-140; 
No.  II.  177-197 ;  No.  III.  479-503  ; 
No.  IV.  597-610 ;  No.  V.  Infallibility, 
790-808 

Martineau  (Rev.  Dr.),  A  Modern  'Sym- 
posium,' 341-345 

Materialism  of  scientific  specialists,  630, 
832 

Measles,  epidemics  of,  392 

Medical  (General)  Council  on  the  claims 
of  medical  women,  900 

Medical  Women,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  James 
Stansfeld,  888-901 

Medusa,  on  the  nervous  system  of  (Ro- 
manes), 171, 172 

Mir,  or  village  community  in  Russia,  93 

Modern  (A)  '  Symposium,'  331-358, 
531-546 

Mohammedan  convictions,  impossibility 
of  a  revival  of,  729 

Momordica  elaterium,  electrical  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit  of  (Yule),  169 

Montenef/ro,  a  Sonnet,  by  Alfred  Tenny- 
son, 359 

—  a,  Sketch,  by  the  Rt.   Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  360-379 

Monuments,  On  the  Preservation  of  our 
Ancient  National,  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, 257-269 

Monzonite,  eruptive  origin  of,  167 
Morality,  influence  of  authority  in  ques- 
tions of,  12 

—  Influence  upon,  of  a  Decline  in  Reliqious 
Belief— Sir  James  Stephen,  331-333 ; 
Lord   Selborne,  333-340;    Rev.   Dr. 
Martineau,  341-345 ;  Frederic  Har- 
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rison,  345-349 ;  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 

349-351 ;  Duke  of  Argyll,  351-353  ; 

Prof.  Clifford,  353-358;    Dr.  Ward, 

631-536;    Prof.    Huxley,   536-539; 

R.  H.  Hutton,  539-545 ;  Sir  James 

Stephen,  545-546 
Moreau  (Armand)  on  the  functions  of 

the  air-bladder,  172 
Murchison's  (Dr.)  opinion  on  the  origin 

of  fevers  389 
Myers  (F/W.  H.),  George  Sand,  221- 

241 


NASR-EDDIN'S  jokes,  26 
Newbury,  proposal  to  raise  there 

a  monument  to  Falkland,  141 
Nicolaieff,  the  great  arsenal  of  Southern 

Russia,  77 
Nigellus,   his    treatise   against    clerical 

courtiers  and  officials,  552 
Nihilists  in  Russia,  302,  401 
Nonconformity,  the  offspring  of  the 

Church's  sins,  702 

Northampton  Castle,  Becket  at,  853 
Northcote's  (Sir  Stafford)  speech  on  the 

Eastern  Question,  871 


r\BLOMOFISM,  an  absorbing  lethargy 
\J     known  among  Russians,  416 
(Ecumenical  Council  proposed  by  Pius 

the  Ninth,  123      . 
Old  Catholic  schism,  805 
Ophelia,  Hamlet    and,  by  H.    Irving, 

524-530 
Opinion,  on  the  Influence  of  Authority  in 

Matters  of,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E. 

Gladstone,  2-22 
—  Hcjoinder  on  Authority  in  Matters  of, 

by 'the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 

902-926.     See  Stephen. 
Ornaments  rubric  of  1662,  761 
Ottoman  Empire.     See  TurJcey. 


"PARLIAMENT,  its  control  over  the 

JL      Church,  419,  692 

Parrot,  Tales  of  the,  28 

Patents  and  the  New  Patent  Bill,  by  the 

Rt.  Hon.  Lyon  Playfair,  315-326 
Phillips    (J.   Arthur)    on    changes    in 

eruptive  rocks  of  North  Wales,  168- 

169 

'  Phonetic  News,'  640,  644 
Pius  IX.,  his  proposal  to  convoke  an 

Oecumenical  Council,  123 
Planets  discovered  in  1876,  514 
Play,  For  and  Against  the,  by  Lady 

Pollock,  611-622 
Playfair  (Rt.  Hon.  Lyon)  On  Patents 

and  the  New  Patent  Bill,  315-326 
Pollock    (Lady)  For  and  Against  the 

Play,  61 1-622 
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Pope,    infallibility    of  the,    182,    485, 

696,  790-808 

Positivism,  exposition  of,  623,  832 
Preacher,  power  of  the,  99 
Privy  Council,  Judicial  Committee  of 

the,  428 

Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill,  430 
Pulpit,  Is  the,  losing  its  Power  ?  by  the 

Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  97-112 
Puritan     school     produced    the    best 

preachers,  104 
Puritanism,  triumph  of,  149 


-pADIOMETER  and  its  Lessons,  by 
-u/     Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  242-256 

—  Another  Lesson  from  the,    by    W. 
Crookes,  879-887 

Railway    Accidents,  by   John  Fowler, 

646-664 
Ralston  (W.R.  S.),  Turkish  Story-Books, 

23-36 

—  Russian    Revolutionary    Literature, 
397-416 

Read,  Teaching  to,  by  James  Spedding, 

637-645 
Reade  (F.  Mellard)  on  geological  time, 

509 
Reformation,  the  one  principle  of  the, 

498 

Registration  of  title  to  land,  471 
Religion,  application  of  the  principle  of 

authority  to  questions  of,  7,  270,  909 
Religious  Belief,  Influence  upon  Morality 

of  a  Decline  in,  331-358,  531-546 
Republican  party  in  the  United  States, 

198 

Residual  phenomena,  importance  of,  886 
Reynolds    (Dr.    J.    Emerson),    atomic 

weight  of  glucinum,  158-160 
Reynolds's  (Osborne)  explanation  of  the 

action  of  the  radiometer,  249 
Ridsdale  Judgment  and  its  Results,  by 

the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 

753-773 

Ritualistic  party  in  the  Church,   pro- 
bable future  of,  68 

unwise  tactics  of,  767 

Roberts's    (Dr.    W.)     experiments    on 

germs,  519 
Robertson's  (Canon)  Materials  for  the 

History  of  Thomas  Becket,  548 
Robertson  (Prof.  G.  Croom),  Hoio  we 

come  by  our  Knowledge,  113-121 
Rogers  (Rev.  J.  G.),  Social  Aspects  of 

Disestablishment,  436-457 
Romanes  on  the  nervous  system  of  the 

jellyfish,  171-172 
Round  the  World  in  the  '  Sunbeam,1  by 

Thomas  Brassey,  774-789 
Royal  Supremacy,  character  and  extent 

of  the,  419 
Russia,  by  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Part  I. 

72-96  ;  Part  II.  298-314 
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Russia's  advance  in  Asia,  867 
Russia  and  Turkey,  750 
Russian  nobility,  79 

—  clergy,  82 

—  Revolutionary  Literature,  by  W.  R 
S.  Ralston,  397-416 


QACERDOTALISM,  growth  of,  in  the 

O     Church  of  England,  60,  439 

Sailor's  life,  monotony  of  a,  781 

St.  Paul's  (Dean  of),  A  Modern  Sympo- 
sium, 349-351 

Sand  (George},  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers, 
221-241  * 

Scarlet  fever  imported  into  India,  394 

Science  (Recent),  156-176,  504-523 

Science  and  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington,  572 

Schmidt  (Julius),  discovery  of  a  new 
star  in  the  constellation  Cygnus,  162 

Schulze  (Eilhard),  researches  on  the 
foraminifera,  170-171 

Schuster's  (Dr.)  observations  on  the 
radiometer,  883 

Scotland,  ancient  monuments  in,  268 

Sea-wpter,  specific  gravity  of  (Bu- 
chanan), 510 

Sebastopol,  effect  of  the  fall  of,  715 

Secret  Society  in  Russia,  397 

Selborne  (Lord),  A  Modern  Symposium, 
333-340 

Serf-emancipation  in  Russia,  91-94 

Sermons  thrived  most  among  the 
Puritans,  104 

Shakespeare's  opinion  on  enclosures,  265 

Shakespearian  Notes,  by  Henry  Irving, 
No.  I.  327-330;  No.  II.  524-530 

Siberia,  fertility  of,  74 

Slave  trade,  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to 
put  down  the,  47 

Small-pox,  growth  of,  381 

Socialist  life  in  Russia,  407 

Solar  spectrum,  on  the  ultra-red  region 
of  the  (E.  Becquerel),  160 

Soul  ( The)  and  Future  Life,  by  Frede- 
ric Harrison,  623-636,  832-842 

South  Kensington,  by  Edgar  A.  Bow- 
ring,  563-582 

Spectrum  analysis,  gallium  the  fifth 
metal  discovered  by,  158 

Spedding  (James),  Teaching  to  Read, 
637-645 

Spelling  reform,  637 

Spiritualistic  manifestations,  251-256 

Spontaneous  generation  controversy, 
516-520 

Spottiswoode  (Win.),  description  of  a 
large  induction  coil,  160-161 

Stanhope's  (Lord)  letter  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock  on  ancient  monuments,  259 

Stansfeld  (Rt.  Hon.  James),  Medical 
Women,  888-901 
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Star,  discovery  of  a  new  (J.  Schmidt), 

162 
State  interference  in   the  working   of 

railways,  655 
Stephen    (Sir   James  Fitzjames),   Mr. 

Gladstone  and  Sir  George  Lewis  on 

Authority,  270-297 
• —    A    Modem  Symposium,   331-333, 

545-546 

Story  of  a  copeck,  408 
Stratford  de  Kedcliife  (Viscount),  Tur- 
key, Part  I.  707-728  ;  Part  II.  729- 

752 
Suez  Canal,  importance  of,  to  England, 

717 
proposed  protectorate  of  the,  by 

England,  668 
preponderance  of  British  vessels 

in  the,  776 
1  Sunbeam  (The),'  Round  the  World  in, 

"by  Thomas  Brassey,  774-789 
Supremacy  (Royal),  character  and  ex- 
tent of  the,  419 
Symposium,  A  Modern,  331-358,  531- 

546 


of  Four  Brothers,  398,  406 
JL     Tchinovniks,   or  Russian  officials, 

299 
Teaching  to  Read,  l»y  James  Spedding, 

637-645 

Tenant-right  in  England,  465 
Teneriffe,  ascent  of  the  Peak  of,  788 
Tennyson  (Alfred),  Prefatory  Poem,  1 

—  Montenegro,  a  Sonnet,  359 

—  To  Victor  Hugo,  547 
Theatre,  for  and  against,  611 

Time,  estimates  of  geological  (Reade), 

509 

Toleration  of  the  Church  of  England,  53 
Tourgueneff's  novel  Nov1,  413 
Tsernagora  or  Montenegro,  360 
Turkey,  by  Viscount  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe,  Part  I.  707-728  ;  Part  II.  729- 
752 

Turkish  arrnv,  composition  of,  740 
Turkish    Story    Books,  by   W.   R.    S. 

Ralston,  23-36 

Twisden  (Rev.  J.  F.)  on  possible  dis- 
placements of  the  earth's  axis,  505 
Tyndall's  (Prof.)  experiments  on  germs, 

519 

Typhoid  fever,  contagiousness  of,  386 
Typhus  fever,  contagiousness  of,  385 


ZTM 

TTNITED  STATES,    The   Political 
V      Crisis  in  the,  by  E.  D.  J.  Wilson, 
198-220 


-T/ATICAN  COUNCIL,  True  Story 
'       of   the,    by    Cardinal     Manning. 

No.    I.  122-140 ;  No.   II.    177-197 ; 

No,  III.  479-503 ;  No.  IV.  597-610  ; 

No.  V.  Infallibility,  790-808 
'  Vendetta '  in  Montenegro,  370 
Vestures  of  the  clergy,  760 
Vision,  photographic  conditions  of,  621 
Vladikas  of  Montenegro,  363 
Vogel  (Sir  Julius),   Greater  or  Lesser 

Britain,  809-831 
Volcanic'action,  effects  of,  165 


WALES,  changes  in  eruptive  rocks  of 
North  (Phillips),  168-169 
Wallace's  (Mackenzie)  work  on  Russia 

revie^ced,  73-96,  298-314 
Walter's  (Mr.)  speech  on  the  Eastern 

Question,  869 
Ward    (Dr.),  A    Modern  Symposium, 

531-536 

Water,  electric  conductivity  of,  513 
Watson  (Sir  Thomas),  The  Abolition  of 

Zymotic  Disease,  380-396 
Wesley  (John)  driven  out  of  the  Church, 

699 
Wesleyans,  attitude  of  the,  towards  the 

Church  of  England,  54 
Wilson  (E.  D.  J.),  The  Political  Crisis 

in  the  United  States,  198-220 
Wind-charts,  value  of,  779 
Wolffs  (Sir  H.  Drummond)  speech  on 

the  Eastern  Question,  864 
Women,  duties  and  position  of,  treated 

of  by  George  Sand,  227 
—  medical  education  of,  888 
Worship  (Public)  Regulation  Bill,  430 


YULE,   electrical    condition    of  the 
fruit  of  Momordica  elaterium,  169- 
170 


77EMTSVO,  or  local  administration,  in 
LA     Russia,  298 
Zeta,  principality  of,  361 
Zymotic,  Disease,   The  Abolition  of,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  380-396 
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